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FOREWORD 


Since the publication of the first edition of the Encyclopaedia of Social 
Work nineteen years ago, under the guidance of Shnmati Durgabai 
Deshmukh, herself a dedicated pioneer and a great social worker, vast 
changes have taken place m India’s social scene Under the impact of growth 
of population, industrialisation and urbanisation, and the weakening of 
traditional institutions and the care and protection they offered to the old and 
the young, the weak and the indigent, new social problems have come to the 
fore and many qld social problems have become more intense and complex 
Altogether, strains and pressures on individuals and families have tended to 
mcrease without commensurate growth in the capacity of local communities 
and groups to find answers to their problems 

On the other side, thanks to the development of greater social and political 
awareness and concern, Governments, both at the Centre and m the States, 
have accepted new responsibilities and have initiated new policies and 
measures m many new areas. They are now more committed than ever before- 
to grappling with a wide range of social problems with their many economic, 
sociological, psychological and other ramifications, and to working closely 
with voluntary associations and community groups m alleviating suffering 
and improving the quality of life Something has been achieved and there are 
significant indications of social progress, but much more remains to be done 
and, m far too many directions, the nation is still m the early phases of 
widespread social action 

The extensive changes which have occurred over the past two decades, both 
m the nature of social problems and in public policy, made it necessary for the 
Mimsty of Welfare to arrange for an altogether new set of contributions for 
the second edition of the Encyclopaedia of Social Work While this was in 
itself a prolonged and arduous undertaking, m turn, it has made it possible 
for the distinguished contributors to this edition of the Encyclopaedia to take 
a fresh and up to date view of their respective themes, to point to lessons from 
earlier experience, and to stress new directions and priorities in social policy 
This wider and forward-looking approach has gone a long way to enhance the 
value of the Encyclopaedia as a work of reference and a tool for research and, 
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equally, as a record of progress achieved and of tasks still remaining to be 
accomplished I have every hope that the Encyclopaedia will be of 
considerable practical value not only to students of social problems and to 
social workers, but also to social planners and administrators and to those 
engaged m public affairs 

I wish to express my gratitude, first, to the authors of various contributions 
to the Encyclopaedia, for the great pains they took m preparing their articles 
Much sustained service was given by the Ministry’s own Project Unit headed 
by Dr. A.B. Bose, Director (Research), and Dr A M. Kurup, Joint Director 
(Research). A large number of the contributions were carefully reviewed by 
individual members of the Editorial Committee In this connection, I wish 
specially to thank Professor K D. Gangrade, Professor V Jagannadham, Dr 
K.G. Knshnamurthy, and Dr. D. Paul Chowdhry who spent much time in 
reviewing the contributions and offered valuable suggestions Finally, most 
of the contributions were personally reviewed by the Chairman of the 
Editorial Committee, Shn Tarlok Singh, former Member of the Planning 
Commission 

I have great pleasure in recording my own gratitude and the gratitude of my 
Ministry and the Government of India to the authors and to the Chairman 
and Members of the Editorial Committee 


DR RAJENDRA KUMARI BAJPAI 
MINISTER OF WELFARE 



INTRODUCTION 


The first edition of the Encyclopaedia of Social Work in India was a 
pioneer undertaking which broke much new ground In presenting it to the 
country m 1968, as Chairman of the Editorial Committee, Shnmati Durgabai 
Deshmukh had expressed the hope that the publication would be revised 
periodically, perhaps every five years 

The task of preparing a new edition of the Encyclopaedia was taken up by 
the Ministry of Social Welfare m 1976 An outline plan of revision was drawn 
up and an Editorial Committee constituted What was envisaged was a new 
set of contributions and not merely updating and revision of earlier 
contributions The social welfare scene had been changing in many directions 
and there was need for a broader perspective Therefore, m keeping with the 
developments of the sixties and the seventies, the new Encyclopaedia sought 
to cover a wide-ranging set of themes These included the setting for social 
welfare, social policy and development, social services, labour welfare, 
welfare of special groups, youth welfare, social work education and training, 
social work methods and administration, voluntary efforts, plans and 
pohcies, research and evaluation, and several other aspects of social work and 
welfare 

In the period between the two publications, problems of social welfare and 
development have become an integral concern of the process of planning and 
development at the national, state and locaHevels Many new mstitutons and 
agencies have come into existence In many parts of the country, there have 
been numerous innovative social efforts through the initiatives of voluntary 
organisations and voluntary leaders as well as of public agencies In every 
field, earlier assumptions have been questioned and gaps m policy and 
implementation have come to be identified more precisely Social challenges 
loom larger than before They are more than social m their nature, for 
economic, political and other elements are inextricably bound up with them 
The texture becomes increasingly complex and every aspect of social welfare 
takes on a multi-disciplinary dimension 

The present edition of the Encyclopaedia of Social Work in India is, thus, 
a new work Even themes dealt with m the earlier volumes have a markedly 
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changed character and have been treated afresh In the intervening period, 
many new social problems and social concerns have come to the fore In this 
sense, a work like the present Encyclopaedia marks a stage m the growth of 
understanding of basic social problems. It may be seen as an effort to assess 
and analyse so as to pave the way for a renewed endeavour to find adequate 
answers to outstanding social issues. Since no problem stands alone, it is 
hoped that the Encyclopaedia will also help students of society and social 
workers to see interrelationships between different facets of the social reality 
and appreciate how a variety of constructive advances are needed in several 
directions at the same time 

The present Encyclopaedia comprises 138 specially prepared contributions 
arranged alphabetically m three volumes The fourth volume is devoted to the 
description of organisations and agencies which are engaged m or are serving 
the cause of social work and welfare They include Government 
organisations, institutions and agencies, organisations of the United Nations, 
leading national voluntary agencies, and international voluntary 
organisations working in India. The selection of organisations to be dealt 
with in the fourth volume of the Encyclopaedia was made after extensive 
consultations In several cases, the articles were prepared by the staff of the 
Project Unit of the Encyclopaedia on the basis of material obtained from the 
concerned organisations and then referred back to them for updating and 
verification 

In view of the publication Handbook on Social Welfare Statistics (1986) by 
the Ministry of Welfare, Social Statistics as such have not been treated m the 
Encyclopaedia 

The preparation of a new Encyclopaedia covering a wide range of subjects 
is a difficult and long-drawn effort which can only be carried through with 
cooperation and help from a large number of individuals, institutions and 
organisations It is specially a pleasure to record with deep gratitude the 
willing and generous support received from, the authors of the various 
contributions as well as from a large number of official and non-official 
organisations 

Work on the Encyclopaedia has been undertaken with guidance from an 
Editorial Committee which was set up at the inception of the Project, but 
whose composition changed in some part for unavoidable reasons 
Throughout its tenure, the Committee had the benefit of the advice of several 
distinguished scholars They included Professor M S Gore, who had served 
as Honorary Director of the 1968 Encyclopaedia, Professor V Jagannadham 
and Professor K D Gangrade The Planning Commission was represented 
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throughout by Dr KG Knshnamurthy On behalf of the Central Social 
Welfare Board, successive Chairmen (Shnmati Sarojim Varadappan, 
Shrimati Leela Moolgaokar and Shnmati Sushila Rohtagi) served on the 
Editorial Committee The National Institute of Public Cooperation and Child 
Development was represented by its Director, first by Shn B Chatterjee and 
subsequently by Dr D Paul Chowdhry The office of Chairman of the 
Editorial Committee was filled initially by three Secretaries of the Ministry of 
Social Welfare (Shn P N Luthra, Shn S Y Ranade and Shn Saran 
Singh) From July 1978 to March 1981, the late Shn J P Naik served as 
Chairman When Shn Naik’s health declined, I was asked to take up the 
responsibility The Editorial Committee had throughout the advantage of the 
services of Dr A B Bose, Director(Research) in the Ministry of Social 
Welfare as its Member-Secretary 


All the contributions to the Encyclopaedia have been read by one or the 
other member of the Editonal Committee As Chairman, I have had the 
opportunity and the benefit also of reading almost all of them The Editonal 
Committee wishes to express its deep appreciation of the care and 
thoroughness which the distinguished authors, all acknowledged scholars m 
their own fields, have brought to bear on their contributions to the 
Encyclopaedia 


In an undertaking such as this, it is but natural that the burden of detailed 
preparation, planning and study of drafts should fall on the staff constituting 
the Project Umt in the Ministry of Welfare The Unit was headed by Dr 
A B Bose, Director (Research), who was ably assisted by Dr AM Kurup, 
Joint Director (Research) and other members of the Unit Special mention 
should be made of the contribution of members of the Plannmg, Research, 
Evaluation and Monitoring Division of the Ministry who were associated with 
the preparation of the Encyclopaedia in diferent capacities at various stages 
Shn P.N Jha, Dr P.S K Menon and Dr Biswajit Sen (Senior Research 
Officers), Shn R M Chopra, Shn D R Kapool, Shri N K Rai, Km Indram 
Sarkar and Smt T.K Sarojim (Research Officers), Shn B K Chopra, Shn 
N K Kukreja, Smt R S Tnvedi and Shn Ashok Virmani (Senior Research 
Investigators) Shn Mata Prasad undertook the arduous labour of typing 
articles prepared for the Encyclopaedia from the very beginning until the 
completion of the Project. At all stages, Dr Bose provided valuable and well- 
informed leadership to the members of his team, and the Editonal Committee 
feels greatly indebted to him 



Finally, the Committee wishes to express its gratitude to the Publications 
Division of the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting for accepting the 
onerous responsibility of publishing the present edition of the Encyclopaedia 
m the same helpful spirit in which they had published the first edition 
nineteen years ago 


TARLOK SINGH 
CHAIRMAN, EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
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GRANTS-IN-AID 

Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary in- 
cludes under a grant or subsidy, grant-in-aid 
from a central authority to an individual, 
ins titution or local government from public 
funds m aid of a public undertaking The 
Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences defines 
grants-m-aid as a sum of money assigned by 
a superior to an inferior government author- 
ity either out of the former’s exchequer or 
out of the sources of revenue specially 
designated for the purpose Rule 148 of 
Government of India, General Fmancial 
Rules, 1963, and Rule 20 of Government of 
India, Delegation of Fmancial Powers 
Rules, 1978, make a mention of the term 
grants-m-aid without defining it It is, 
however, stated that grants-in-aid include 
scholarships to educational and other in- 
stitutions, local bodies and cooperative 
societies 1 

The need for grants-m-aid by govern- 
ments in modem times has ansen due to the 
following reasons (1) the central authority, 
through this mechanism, regulates or con- 
trols such activities which would otherwise 
not have been possible for it, (2) the system 
encourages local authorities and voluntary 
organisations to improve and maintain stan- 
dards which could not have been achieved 
without external assistance, (3) rising costs 
of living, changing social customs, gradual 
diminution of traditional sources of income 
and progressive increase in public welfare 
responsibilities of local authorities and 
voluntary organisations call for external 
assistance for their effective functioning, 
and (4) the system serves as a vital link 
between the central authority, local depart- 
ments, voluntary agencies and people by 
giving them a sense of partnership in the 
programes of public good 2 

Briefly stated, grants-in-aid may be de- 
scribed as a system of distributive use of 
resources by public and voluntary institu- 


tions at various levels and m different 
sectors like agriculture health, housing 
education, social welfare, commumt\ de- 
velopment, energy etc in order that (1) 
needed facilities or opportunity structures 
are created for the well-being of the target 
group(s) in an area or sector, (2) existing 
arrangements are maintained, expanded 
improved and consolidated, (3) new pro- 
jects are encouraged and initiated and their 
effectiveness assessed, (4) local and regional 
priorities are reviewed and adjusted mtra 
and inter sectorally within the framework of 
a development plan, if there is any, and (5) 
a balance is struck between centralized and 
decentralized sharing of responsibilities 
which encourages progressive equalisation 
m relationships of various umts 3 

The experience of developmg countries 
suggests that grants-m-aid may be given by 
one authority to the other or to the benefici- 
ary through direct payment subsidy, loans 
(grants of temporary use), compensation, 
concession, material incentive, deputation 
of skilled and professional personnel, con- 
tracts, allotment of land, equipment and 
materials with or without specifying 
conditions 4 A grant may either be specific 
or block, and it may be for an individual, 
family, institution, local committee or a 
government department The specific grant 
(which is also called substantive or con- 
ditional grant) indicates the sector and the 
project, as for instance, land reclamation 
afforestation The block grant on the other 
hand may mdicate the service without giving 
schematic details e g grant for education 
without mentioning primary, secondary or 
special education 

GRANTS-IN-AID TO VOLUNTARY ORGANISA- 
TIONS 

A system of centralized, decentralized, 
and partially decentralized grants-in-aid has 
evolved with regard to voluntary organiza- 
tions with a view to promoting welfare 
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services, rendering financial assistance to 
institutions, and developing voluntary initia- 
tives The Central Social Welfare Board, a 
grant giving body, extends financial assist- 
ance to voluntary organisations directly as 
well as through the State Social Welfare 
Advisory Boards for a variety of programmes 
and also exercises control on utilisation of 
financial assistance Under the centralized 
programmes, the Central Social Welfare 
Board sanctions and releases grants to 
voluntary organisations directly, while in 
respect of partially decentralised program- 
mes the Central Board sanctions the grants 
and funds are placed at the disposal of the 
State Boards for disbursement to voluntary 
organisations In case of fully decentralized 
programmes, sanctions and releases to 
voluntary organisations are made by the 
State Boards 

The following conditions are generally 
laid down The institution or its branches 
should be registered under an appropriate 
Act It should have a Managing Committee 
under its constitution and should possess a 
minimum of three years’ experience The 
institution should possess assets and be 
capable of raising a proportion of the 
estimated cost in addition to maintaining the 
existing level of service It should be willing 
to appoint suitably trained staff, provide for 
equipment, ensure avoidance of duplication 
of services for the same group of benefi- 
ciaries, use funds for approved purposes, 
and maintain proper accounts Further, the 
institution should have adequate facilities, 
resources, finance, personnel and manage- 
rial skill and experience to initiate activity, 
and its work should be found to be satisfac- 
tory The institution should also give a 
written guarantee that the aid will be re- 
turned m the event of the grant not being 
utilized or of closure of the unit The grant 
received by the organisation from other 
sources is taken into account while consider- 
ing the quantum of assistance to be sanc- 


tioned The institution has to agree to 
inspection by an appropriate authority Past 
liabilities and debts of the institution are not 
covered by regular grants-m-aid Moreover, 
services of the institution should be open to 
all citizens Other conditions prescnbed are 
the use of a grant within a specified period 
and for the approved purpose, periodic 
reports, exercise of the utmost economy, 
government’s pnor lien on building for the 
recovery of the amount paid as grants in the 
event of the building ceasing to be utilised 
for a charitable purpose, maintenance of the 
record of all permanent and semi- 
permanent assets acquired wholly or sub- 
stantially out of the grant and their disposal 
only with pnor approval, audit of account 
by Chartered Accountant or Government 
Auditor, etc Registered cooperative 
societies have also been included in the 
category of voluntary welfare institutions 
provided these institutions are not run for 
the profit of any individual or group For 
some programmes chantable public trusts, 
and non-profit-making companies have also 
been included as agencies for assistance, 
subject to their practising non- 
discrimination, non-furtherance of the in- 
terests of any political party, non- 
proselytisation, eschewal of violence, and 
non-mcitement of communal disharmony 
The condition of three years’ experience is 
often waived in the case of hilly, remote, 
tribal or backward areas, and also for 
specialised or needed services where these 
are not available 

The criterion of assistance for plan pro- 
jects depends upon whether a scheme is 
included in the Central, Centrally spon- 
sored, or State sector Under the Central 
scheme, the entire public sector outlay is 
borne by the Central government If the 
scheme is Centrally sponsored, the public 
sector outlay is borne by the Central govern- 
ment in full or m part but, unlike Central 
schemes, its implementation vests with the 
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State government The outlay for State 
schemes is provided by State governments 
In either case, voluntary organisations, 
when they receive grants, are generally 
required to contribute a part of the esti- 
mated costs 

The quantum of grant vanes from one 
plan to another, depending upon needs, 
pnonties, availability of resources, continua- 
tion of projects at hand, etc The pnnciple 
of some contnbution by the voluntary orga- 
nisation is generally msisted upon as far as 
possible While the operation of the match- 
ing pnnciple may provide a measure of the 
extent of local initiative, it also works 
against the development of services and 
institutions m less developed or neglected 
areas Either voluntary initiative fails to 
organise itself or voluntary agencies take 
resort to manipulative procedures to show 
their share of contnbution in cash or kind 

In the field of social welfare, voluntary 
institutions are sometimes categonsed for 
the purpose of grants-m-aid Institutions of 
long-standing which seek to improve quality 
of service and/or start a new service are 
included for grants upto over a plan penod 
The second category mcludes those institu- 
tions which propose to start new services 
The third category mcludes comparatively 
smaller institutions which may get a smaller 
grant over the plan penod The last category 
consists of those which get a small grant to 
cover generally 50 per cent of their total 
approved expenditure 

PATTERN OF GRANT 

In the social welfare sector, in the Cen- 
trally sponsored scheme of welfare of chil- 
dren in need of care and protection, orga- 
nisations are sanctioned 90 per cent grant on 
the approved cost (equally shared by the 
Central and State governments), working 
women’s hostels receive upto 75 per cent of 
the construction cost 


In some programmes of ministries 75 per 
cent of administrative cost and 100 per cent 
of programme cost is provided with a 
financial ceiling stipulated in a given vear 
In a larger number of cases items m a 
scheme admissible for grant-in-aid are laid 
down along with their financial ceiling 
proportionate share, etc Some schemes lav 
down different criteria for buildings and 
other recurring and non-recurnng items 
and make concessions if they are located m 
backward or tribal areas and are for under- 
privileged groups To meet emergent situa- 
tions, too, the grant-m-aid conditions are 
usually more liberal 

Programmes of grants-m-aid show' that 
differential patterns have evolved within 
and between departments, the variation m 
aid contnbution generally ranges from 33 
per cent to 95-100 per cent of an agencj s 
approved expenditure While some of this 
vanation is due to histoncal reasons, it may 
not be practicable to have a uniform system 
for programmes of different ministries 

PROCEDURE 

The procedure for applying for grant-m- 
aid is that an institution which has received a 
grant earlier is required to submit the 
audited statement of accounts of the last 
financial year, utilisation certificate and 
approved estimates of receipts and expendi- 
ture for the current year with a note on the 
proposed programme 5 In exceptional 
cases, an unaudited statement of account is 
also accepted A new institution applying 
for grant-m-aid is required to submit all the 
relevant documents Depending upon 
whether the institution is applymg to the 
State or the Central government, or to the 
State Social Welfare Advisory Board and 
Central Social Welfare Board, it is required 
to fill in a prescribed application form m 
duplicate which may be different for diffe- 
rent schemes In case of direct grants from 
the Central government, applications are 
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required to be sent usually through the State 
government No institution is given a grant 
for the same purpose for which it is receiv- 
ing assistance from any other source For 
the programmes of the C S W B under- 
taken or sponsored by the Central Social 
Welfare Board, funds are released to it by 
the Government of India The Central 
Social Welfare Board then releases them to 
State Boards which, in turn, make grants to 
applicant organisations The grant is re- 
leased in one or more instalments This 
takes much time and compels the institution 
to continue with the programme for a few 
weeks or months on its own There has been 
a tendency towards concentration of finan- 
cial sanctions mainly m the last quarter of a 
financial year 

GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMME OF THE CSWB 

The Central Social Welfare Board was 
established in 1953 by a Resolution of the 
Central government, one of its most impor- 
tant functions being the making of grants to 
voluntary organisations for social welfare 
throughout the country The matching con- 
tribution under grant-in-aid programme of 
Central Social Welfare Board vanes from 5 
per cent in the border, hilly, tnbal and 
backward areas to 100 per cent m other 
areas There are also a few programmes of 
the Board, like condensed courses and 
vocational training, wherein no matching 
contnbution is required at all 

Although the number of institutions re- 
ceiving grant-in-aid has increased over the 
years, this has shown marked fluctuations — 
from 620 in 1953-54 to 2,742 in 1960-61 
followed by a downward trend thereafter 
due to financial stringency and also due to 
change in policy as a consequence of the 
recommendations of the Grant-m-Aid Code 
Committee (1961) The Committee 
favoured consolidation and improvement 
more than promotion of new ventures 

The general grants-m-aid programme of 


the Board as distinct from project-wise 
grants for Mahila Mandals, Welfare Exten- 
sion Project, training schemes, border areas 
projects etc has also shown a four-fold 
increase over the plan period — Rs 75 54 
lakhs in the First Plan to Rs 304 70 lakhs in 
the Fifth Plan 6 The annual expenditure 
under this head has shown marked varia- 
tion The Board gave only one-year grants 
in the First Plan Subsequently, both one- 
year and long-term grants were given be- 
tween the Second and the Fifth Plans — 
long-term grants constituting on an average 
39 70 per cent of the total investment over 
the years From 1979-80 plan period grants 
were replaced by a uniform system of 
annual grants Institutions of long standing 
which seek to improve quality of service 
and/or to start a new service are given grants 
upto Rs 10,000 by the Central Board on the 
recommendation of the State Advisory 
Board, and grants upto Rs 5,000 are 
sanctioned for taking up new activities or for 
continuing their services, on matching basis 

The impact of the Board’s programme of 
general grant-in-aid, and of project assist- 
ance has been of a varied kind In 1953 
about 3,000 voluntary organizations, and at 
the end of 1961 about 6,000 agencies be- 
nefited from Boards’s programme Percen- 
tage of amount sanctioned to the residential 
institutions was 26 7 while to non-residential 
institutions 73 3, which shows that there has 
been increase in assistance provided to 
non-residential institutions Aided agencies 
reported that the grant helped them in 
consolidation and that plan period grants 
were found to be more helpful m this 
respect Older agencies were able to use the 
grants for expansion to a greater extent than 
‘younger’ agencies, agencies which got 51 to 
75 per cent of income from grant were able 
to strengthen their position to a greater 
extent There was also a tendency to limit 
services to only those areas for which the 
grant was available A study conducted on 
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the impact of grants-in-aid showed that 72 
per cent of agencies found considerable or 
some improvement in services and they felt 
that the stoppage of grant would adversely 
affect them 7 

It has been said that the grants of the 
Central Social Welfare Board have re- 
mained stagnant and tied up, that this has 
worked to the detriment of new institutions, 
that the grant should be given for two to 
three years to enable institutions to stand on 
their feet before its gradual reduction, and 
that 20 per cent of the grant funds should be 
earmarked for new ventures or institutions 

REVIEW OF GRANTS-IN-AID OF THE MINISTRY 

The Working Group of Social Welfare for 
the Five Year Plan 1978-83 recommended a 
review of grant-in-aid programme, simpli- 
fication and modification of rules, promo- 
tion of programmes in rural areas, and 
removal of delays in the release of grant It 
has also been observed that low level of 
expenditure m social welfare occurs because 
the States do not provide budget support to 
plan outlays and cause delay m starting new 
schemes to effect savings for diversion of 
funds either to other schemes or sectors 

The Ministry of Social Welfare, Govern- 
ment of India, gives aid to voluntary orga- 
nisations for implementing a number of 
Central and Centerally sponsored schemes, 
apart from the grants given by the Central 
Social Welfare Board Some of the impor- 
tant schemes in which such assistance has 
been given by the Central government are 
working women’s hostel, services for chil- 
dren in need of care and protection, sup- 
plementary nutrition to pre-school children 
and nursing and expectant mothers, training 
of field level social welfare functionaries, 
education work for prohibition, services by 
voluntary organisations m the field of the 
handicapped, etc The programmes of the 
Umon Ministry of Social Welfare and the 


C S W B do not overlap since the funds are 
released to the latter from the former for 
implementing certain approved schemes 
There appears to be, however scope for 
rationalisation of the system of grants-in-aid 
at the Central and State levels The Indian 
Institute of Public Administration has re- 
cently completed a study m this regard at 
the instance of the Ministry of Social Wel- 
fare 

While reviewing the present grant-in-aid 
policy, it is important to note that the 
general condition requiring a prospective 
grantee institution to be well-established 
and to possess resources personnel man- 
agerial skill and expertise to initiate activity, 
inhibits agencies with limited resources and 
those in backward areas The grant-m-aid at 
present is largely offered through monetary 
transfers The definition should be enlarged 
to include other forms of aid, including a 
pool of trained personnel who could be 
deputed for work in the voluntary sector 
Efforts should also be made to assess the 
longitudinal impact of the aid programme 
mter-sectorally and inter-regionally 
Marked fluctuations m the budgetary provi- 
sions and expenditure patterns and frequen- 
cy of one-year grants over concentration m 
certain service areas, etc are shortcomings 
that need to be remedied 

PROBLEMS IN GRANTS-IN-AID 

Any system of grant-m-aid has both 
merits and dements Its ment lies in the 
support that it provides to existing or new 
ventures, its dement can be seen m the 
overdependence of receivers, distortions of 
local pnonties and excessive control by 
grant-giving bodies 

There are several factors which affect the 
smooth operation of the grant-in-aid sys- 
tem Mention may be made of frequent 
transfers of officers, pressures to sanction 
grants, rushing through sanctions of grants 
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in the closing months of the financial year, 
inadequate feedback on the operation of the 
programme, difficulties in assessing organi- 
sational capability in implementing the 
programme, absence of a proper field super- 
vision and inspection machinery, late re- 
ceipt of applications, inadequate informa- 
tion, delays m submission of audited 
accounts, sketchy and unrealistic proposals 
with inflated budgets, improper accounting, 
and diversion of funds for purposes other 
than the one approved for grant-in-aid 
These create problems m the finalisation of 
cases A few agencies try to enter the field 
of social welfare for ‘business’ Some consti- 
tute Managing Committees which consist of 
members of a single family, run services in 
their homes, and charge rent, salary etc 
Efforts are made to tap multiple sources, 
and any deductions or adjustments in the 
amount of grant-m-aid after this fact becom- 
es known are fiercely resisted through 
covert political pressures All these prob- 
lems form a complex network for the 
system 

FUTURE PERSPECTIVES 

An organisation’s change and develop- 
ment strategy is related to its financial 
autonomy 8 It depends upon the extent to 
which the institution is able to seek, obtain, 
and allocate financial resources without 
external constraints The best course to 
preserve autonomy or voluntariness is that 
beneficiaries themselves finance the ser- 
vices In the conditions obtaining in de- 
veloping countries this is quite unlikely for 
decades to come The alternative, therefore, 
is to re-onent the present grants-in-aid For 
this, States and areas within States can be 
identified as most backward, developed, 
and highly developed The Ministry of 
Social Welfare has already commissioned 
institutions to prepare reports on levels of 
development of social welfare in selected 
States /and Union Territories, and these 


could be used as bench-marks to develop a 
classification of this kind Once this is done, 
priorities may be determined by areas, 
target groups, and service sectors with a 
graded scale of matching contribution by the 
voluntary agency ranging from 5 per cent for 
the most backward areas to 100 per cent for 
the developed areas 9 In this way the aid 
programme will encourage initiative and 
autonomy more than stereotyped pattern 
maintenance and dependence, promote de- 
velopmental programmes more than reme- 
dial ones, evolve a policy and built-in- 
system which can either resist pressures or 
accommodate them within its framework m a 
democratic and federal set up, reduce ultra 
and intersectoral and regional imbalances m 
social welfare, avoid preoccupation with the 
launching of new projects which are given 
new names subsequently with additional 
programme ‘frills’, develop a long-term 
perspective which is guided by the scientific 
study of trends m the field coupled with 
popular ethos, prove flexible but firm, and 
create confidence among the present and 
prospective grantees for fair and dignified 
consideration It should also be examined 
whether the current system of grants-in-aid- 
-one by the Board, and the other by the 
Ministry — should continue, or integration 
of the two should be attempted or further 
streamlined At a later stage, the idea of 
constituting a Central Grants Commission 
for welfare consisting of all the aid giving 
development departments may need to be 
examined to further strengthen the grants- 
m-aid programme 

R.R. SINGH 
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GROUP WORK 

Group work is a method of soaal work 
practice by which individuals are served 
within and through small face-to-face 
groups, in order to solve their problems and 
bring about desired changes at the indi- 
vidual, group and community levels? It 
recognises the strength of social forces that 


are generated within small groups and seeks 
to mobilize them for change m the client 
The practitioner consciously guides the 
composition, development and processes of 
the group for accomplishing his goals for 
each individual member and the group as a 
whole He is thus constantly operating at 
two levels — the client as an individual and 
the group as a soaal system whose influence 
can be utilized to develop client abilities, 
modify self-images and perspectives, resolve 
‘conflicts and inculcate new patterns of 
behaviour These changes must be stabilized 
beyond the duration of the group experi- 
ence if they are to gain significance The 
results of group work intervention are to be 
assessed, then, in terms of improved per- 
formance in these social role areas in the 
client's life and not merely in terms of 
changed behaviour within the group 1 
/Group work helps to achieve the overall 
objectives of soaal work through its own 
specific objectives which are to assist indi- 
viduals m their maturation, provide sup- 
plemental emotional and soaal nourish- 
ment, promote democratic partiapation and 
atizenship, and remedy individual and so- 
aal disorganisation or maladjustment 
through group intervention strategies^ 

SPECIFIC CHARACTERISTICS 

There are specific characteristics of group 
work which are distinct from those of the 
other methods of social work Group work 
makes use of multiple relationships and a 
multi-person process (worker to member, 
worker to group, member to member, 
member to group) whereas casework relies 
on the interview, a two-person process The 
latter also sometimes utilises joint inter- 
views as well when there are multiple clients 
in family casework in which case knowledge 
and use of group theory and dynamics are 
used The group is an instrument for meet- 
ing basic needs and strengthening human 
capacities It promotes identification of par- 
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ticipants with one another and provides 
freedom to relate as and when the client is 
ready for it A unique characteristic of 
group work is its use of programme media 
such as play, discussion, arts and crafts, 
music, dance, drama, role play, outings and 
parties which facilitate mastery of skills and 
serve as a vehicle for fostering human 
relationships Programme activities offer 
scope for utilisation of non-verbal com- 
munication, a particularly valuable tool for 
clients who cannot articulate their needs and 
problems Membership in the group, expo- 
sure to its influences, participation m its 
activities and acquistion of a role and status 
within it can have potent effects for indi- 
viduals 

PRINCIPLES 

While group work shares with other 
methods of social work, generic principles 
such as respect for the individual, non- 
judgemental attitude and objectivity, out of 
its own philosophy and skill evolve basic 
principles specific to this method which 
guide the worker Change is brought about 
through the establishment of purposeful 
growth-producing relationships between the 
worker and group members and among the 
members themselves Sometimes this may 
require an appropriate modification of the 
group interactional process and its compo- 
nents (such as bond, leadership, isolation, 
scapegoating, sub-groups, conflict, hostility 
and contagion) to create a conducive atmos- 
phere The group worker encourages each 
member to participate according to the 
stage of his capacity thus enabling him to 
become more capable and confident in the 
process of problem solving The worker also 
makes judicious use of limitations to direct 
and control the behaviour of members to 
obtain the optimum interaction Most im- 
portant is the differential and purposeful use 
of a programme according to the diagnostic 
evaluation of individual members, the group 


Group Work 

purpose and appropriate social goals Well- 
chosen programme media provide opportu- 
nities for a new and differing experience in 
relationships and accomplishments Group 
work demands an ongoing evaluation of the 
progress made by each individual and the 
group and, finally and most important of all, 
a warm and disciplined use of self on the 
part of the worker 2 

TYPE OF GROUPS 

The main classification of groups is more 
or less five-fold based on the purpose meant 
to be served (i) growth enhancement focus- 
sing on personality development, (11) the- 
rapeutic or curative, (m) educational, (iv) 
recreational, and (v) task-oriented where 
the group is set up for a specific goal (such 
as nutrition training or a day camp), after 
the accomplishment of which it is dis- 
banded This classification is mainly for 
functional convenience to emphasise the 
predominant focus and purpose for a group 
at a given point of time rather than to 
indicate mutually exclusive categories Thus 
therapeutic groups, say, with juvenile delin- 
quents, will have overtones of recreation, 
education, some time-bound activities and 
opportunities for personal growth 

MODELS OF GROUP WORK 

The three models of group work which it 
shares with the wider profession of social 
work as a whole may be termed as remedial, 
developmental and preventive Remedial 
groups focus on restoration to normalcy 
after a point of breakdown The term de- 
velopmental can be understood to have two 
connotations (1) enhancing maturational 
tasks m the human life cycle with groups of 
children, teenagers and adults, and (11) a 
partnership with the nation m its develop- 
mental programmes and social progress 
such as adult education or health Good 
examples of preventive work are a juvenile 
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guidance centre group or a prenatal or 
pre-discharge group m a hospital 

SETTINGS 

The setting for social work practice are 
also the settings for group work Groups can 
be conducted in clinical settings which may 
be traditional or innovative m approach like 
family welfare agencies, hospitals, child 
guidance clinics, adult psychiatric units, 
schools and colleges, correctional institu- 
tions, institutions for children, women, the 
aged and the handicapped, and in many 
non-institutional services such as clubs for 
children, youth and women It can be 
practised in developmental settings like 
unstructured community projects, floating 
placements and social action movements 

APPROACHES 

The broad approaches of group work can 
be classified into four mam categories 1 2 3 

(1) Long-term/short-term groups They 
are determined by availability, accessibility 
and nature of clients In penal and medical 
settings the groups conducted have a time- 
limit as the stay or availability of clients is 
brief Short-term groups are advisable when 
clients may be geographically dispersed over 
the city as m the case of a family welfare 
agency Some clients such as the mentally 
retarded are unable to comprehend time 
and are not future-oriented Short-term 
groups are also necessary if the worker is 
handling several groups simultaneously 
The trend today is to conduct more short- 
term groups because it is found that they 
demand the maximum from the worker and 
clients and have rapid and lasting effects 

(2) Individual and/or group onented 
The determining question here is whether 
the group or the individual becomes the 
target of the predominant focus In ther- 

apeutic groups, the individual attains prim- 
ary attention whereas in task-onented, con- 


scientization or social action projects the 
overall group goals are more important 

(3) Crists intervention Often the urgen- 
cy of a common problem or need requires 
immediate resolution, a crisis may be pre- 
planned as when boys abscond from an 
institution or accidental when death or 
natural calamities occur 

(4) Closed or open groups A group 
may or may not admit new members as old 
ones drop out A group of children in a child 
guidance clinic or unmarried mothers m an 
institution may remain a closed group but a 
group m a hospital ward must necessarily be 
open 

USE OF PROGRAMME MEDIA 

Largely because of its early linkages to 
the field of recreation, group work has 
recognized the value of additional types of 
activities in pursuit of change goals Often, 
group workers introduce varied tasks and 
programmes to supplement discussion, de- 
pending on the particular composition and 
goals of the group Since verbal abilities are 
less developed among younger children, 
games and craft activities have been effec- 
tively used as part of their programme With 
adolescents and adults, on the other hand, a 
number of social activities and planning for 
group action are found effective Within 
institutions client groups can be helped to 
explore problems of the social milieu by 
being permitted to undertake limited self- 
government Many messages for social de- 
velopment and conscientization are given 
through the use of folk media in villages and 
urban community groups All these prog- 
ramme activities extend the opportunities 
for meaningful interaction among clients, 
significant involvement with social tasks and 
acquisition of valued interpersonal skills 
For any of the types of models or 
approaches of groups referred there are m 
any setting of group work practice, one or a 
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combination of the following programme 
activities which can be used for diagnostic 
problem-solving or treatment purposes 4 

(1) Play The use of all types of games 
(physical, intellectual, memory, sensory) 
including playing with blocks toys, sand 
and water, m the case of young children 

(2) Drama, mime, use of puppets and 
masks and role-play In these, members of 
the group are asked to act various parts 
which have significance to their problems or 
difficulties Individuals thereby gain insight 
into their own behaviour and that of others 

(3) Music and arts and crafts The for- 
mer which can be vocal or instrumental on a 
solo or group basis depict and provide an 
outlet for all varieties of human emotions 
whereas the latter, through work with di- 
verse materials such as wood, clay, paper, 
straw or paints, give ample scope for self- 
expression, creativity, balance and har- 
mony 

(4) Talk This is the action most people 
associate immediately with group activities 
especially of a problem-solving or therapeu- 
tic nature dealing with critical topics related 
to the clients’ personal lives Included in this 
activity are small group discussions, lec- 
tures, seminars, conversations, sensitivity 
games and encounter sessions (A much- 
used mode of communication, talk is an 
essential part of most of the other activi- 
ties) 

(5) Movement This kind of activity is 
being used, as counter to the rather over- 
emphasized verbal communication just re- 
ferred to Activities include exploration of 
touch non-verbal communication, dance, 
mime and physical encounter 

(6) Work This activity speaks for itself 
and covers projects and tasks of all kinds of 
complexity which involve an ongoing pro- 
cess of cooperative endeavour 


GROUP WORK SKILLS 

While there are some common steps in 
different social work methods such as fact 
finding, assessment, problem-solving and 
evaluation, it is possible to identify certain 
basic areas of knowledge and skill distinc- 
tive to group work Knowledge of individual 
behaviour and the characteristics of small 
groups (now extended in current literature 
to larger groups and social movements), of 
their potentialities for participants and 
means to modify group process and interac- 
tion, and the use of programme media and 
their proper planning, constitute the fun- 
damental basis for competence The group 
worker shares with other members of the 
profession knowledge about human de- 
velopment, community structures and wel- 
fare organizations and services His primary 
mode of utilising such generic knowledge as 
an integrated method of social work to 
clients is through sessions of the small 
group 

The practitioner also conducts intake and 
referral interviews, and group meetings m 
the community setting, visits clients’ homes 
when necessary and discusses with them 
incidents that occur between group sessions 
and so on Therefore, contacts are not restric- 
ted within the group Direct interaction 
between worker and client within and outside 
the group is an important means of giving 
services The knowledge and skills needed for 
such service are identical with those 
appropriate for other methods, especially 
casework interviewing, while not forgetting 
that the group is both the context and medium 
of service 5 

There are many schools of group coun- 
selling and psychotherapy which make use 
of multi-person procedures but they lack the 
thorough recognition of effects of group 
processes that group work has Neither have 
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they harnessed the power of the group with 
all its forces which characterises group 
work 

The interaction pattern of any group is 
dependent on five major factors The work- 
er must not only have knowledge of them 
but also the necessary skills in handling 
them effectively 6 These are (1) qualities of 
members — characteristics, abilities, perso- 
nalities, experiences, culture, motivation 
position in the group, (11) qualities of the 
group — size, cohesiveness, values, com- 
munication, performance, composition, 
duration, internal structure, (111) qualities of 
the goal or task — kind of task, stress, 
cntena for completion, sanctions, and con- 
sequences, (iv) quality of external rela- 
tionships, with other groups and the com- 
munity, and (v) psychological structure — 
power relations, sociometric choice, roles, 
norms and group attractiveness 

INTERVENTION STRATEGIES 

The group worker cannot assume that a 
collection of clients will inevitably crystalize 
into a cohesive, purposeful, change- 
producing group He must formulate some- 
what clear and definite intervention 
strategies that will guide him through suc- 
cessive phases of group development 7 

Initially, the practitioner chooses certain 
clients for paiticipation m each group, 
except when he is serving an already 
formed, natural or community based group 
(Mahila Mandals or youth clubs) because 
events that occur early m the life of the 
group shape and influence succeeding situa- 
tions The composition of each group re- 
quires careful selection and thought, as 
vanous combinations of persons with diffe- 
rent attributes lead to markedly diverse 
group experience The cntena used for 
group formation are certain similanties in 
age, problems expenenced, socio- 
economic, cultural and educational back- 


grounds language and verbal faciht\ Ex- 
perience in current practice of group work 
has also shown that the worker-client trans- 
actions that precede entry into the group are 
cntical These facilitate interpretation of 
group purposes, obtaining the client s com- 
mitment, strengthening mutual understand- 
ings and subsequent integration within the 
group Consideration of the size of the 
group is also vital Smaller groups of four to 
eight persons tend to develop more intimate 
and intensive relationships than do larger 
groups Therapeutic groups in a ward or 
child guidance clinic demand a smaller size 
while development groups in the community 
can accommodate a larger number 

The worker simultaneously pays attention 
to interaction of clients as individuals and 
views the group as a small social system, 
thus having a kind of ‘bifocal vision’ and 
interaction at two levels Every dimension 
of group development and activity is of 
concern and has to be deliberately guided to 
enhance treatment goals Thus the worker 
directs his attention to the five stages of a 
group’s development and adjusts his role 
skills and focus m each of these stages (l) 
pre-affiliation, characterised by doubt, 
hesitation and insecurity in joining the 
group, (n) power and control, where there is 
status-jockeying as each individual strives to 
establish himself (in) intimacy, developing 
into closeness, sharing and mutual canng, 
(iv) differentiation, where each one accepts 
himself, thus resulting m greater co- 
operation, and (v) separation or termina- 
tion This classification of stages is now 
more universally accepted than the tradi- 
tionally known three phases (i e initial, 
middle and end) of the earlier literature m 
group work In each stage, the worker has a 
definite role with its characteristic interven- 
tion strategies 8 

Whatever be the stage which a group has 
reached, the worker must also be concerned 
with four dimensions of group development 
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throughout the life of the group (a) the 
social organisation of the group with its 
pattern of participant roles and statuses, (b) 
the activities, tasks and operative processes 
of the group, (c) the culture of the group, 
with its norms, values and shared purposes, 
and (d) the group’s relations to its external 
environment, including the agency in which 
it is served 

While one utilises the regular classifica- 
tion of techniques such as support, suste- 
nance, direct versus indirect influence, en- 
vironmental modification, catharsis, logical 
reflective discussion and insight which group 
work shares in common with the other 
methods of social work, there are skills 
which are somewhat unique to it 9 These are 
as follows 

(1) Programme planning Helpmg the 
member to plan the programme, discover- 
ing and arousing interests relevant to age, 
socio-cultural, economic and educational 
backgrounds and using the environment t d 
its maximum The environment may com- 
prise agency and community facilities, the 
various people m the neighbourhood who 
can be tapped as resource persons and even 
talented group members who can be used to 
demonstrate skills The worker should know 
how to work within the limitations imposed 
by programme materials, roles and situa- 
tions, agency and community resources, 
finances and time Skills in working with 
limitations inherent within an individual in 
the form of a physical or mental handicap or 
illness are vital The group worker enables 
members to plan programmes by observing, 
listening and acting, visiting, consulting, 
analysing and recording them It helps him 
to gain insight m members’ needs and forms 
of work The worker’s forte will be in 
teaching programme activities and leading 
the group in such a way that the members 
enjoy participation, and opportunities for 
involvement are created even among the 
less dominant ones He must be skilled and 
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competent m the analysis of programme 
media and their values 10 

(n) Communication of feelings The 
worker must follow and initiate communica- 
tion of feelings, negative and positive, from 
group member to worker and between 
members themselves so that there is scope 
to express feelings about the group, prog- 
ramme, worker, agency and each other 

(m) Using agency function Significantly 
important are also the skills of using agency 
sanction and the authority appropnately 
that the worker has as its representative to 
get tasks accomplished or exercise limita- 
tions on undesirable behaviour of group 
members 

(iv) Using the reality of the present Hie 
group worker must skilfully use the reality 
of the present to deal with the here-and-now 
and life-space situations of the individual 
members and the group, taking up condi- 
tions and events as they occur 

(v) The conscious use of time The work- 
er must structure the content of discussions 
and programme media appropriately 
according to the availability of time and 
number of meetings scheduled, especially if 
it is a short-term group 11 

EARLY ROOTS OF GROUP WORK 

Social group work began as ‘group work’ 
with its own umque history and heroes It 
was not part of the mainstream of profes- 
sional social work, which m the early days 
was synonymous with casework, as far as the 
method was concerned The ideological 
roots of social group work were m the 
self-help and informal recreational organisa- 
tions, such as YMCA, YWCA settlement, 
scouting, Jewish Centres in U S A and 
democratic ideals that all should share m the 
benefits of society following the Industnal 
Revolution Social group work was also 
influenced by progressive education as it 
developed m Europe and stressed the use of 
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modern and liberal techniques in group 
learning 

The major thrust of early group-serving 
agencies was toward the normal rather than 
the maladjusted person who would seek 
service primarily during his ‘leisure’ hours 
He came for recreation, education, enjoy- 
ment and the development of special skills 
and interests Group work was then not 
geared towards individuals with particular 
problems The person with severe problems 
who appeared in the group was incorpo- 
rated as much as possible with his peers or 
was referred for individual attention to a 
casework agency or psychiatnc clinic 12 

The first course in group work was offered 
by the Western Reserve University in the 
U S A m the early 1930s There was then 
great preoccupation and focus on the activ- 
ity and programme of the group This, 
unfortunately, m many ways held back the 
flowering of group work as a theoretically 
sound method within social work In 1935 
Grace Coyle, as the Chairman of the newly 
established section of social group work of 
the National Conference of Social Work, 
began to clarify that group work was a 
method within social work and that recrea- 
tion and education were other fields (profes- 
sions) which might include group work as a 
method 13 

The focus then gradually moved from 
doing activities to talking activities which 
was understood at that time as leading more 
quickly towards self-understanding, insight 
and behavioural change In the 1940s, with 
the efforts of persons such as Grace Coyle, 
Clara Kaiser, Wilber Newsetter, Gertrude 
Wilson and Helen Phillips, 14 group work 
was more fully rooted within the profession 
I of social work 15 and began to be taught m 
many more schools m the USA Soon the 
American Association of Group Workers 
was established, which brought out regular- 


ly a professional publication called The 
Group 16 Several new text-books had been 
pubhshed that served to formalise the think- 
ing of the day 17 

By the early 1950s the method de\ eloped 
its own distinctiveness and was introduced 
m most schools of social work throughout 
the USA, Great Britain Canada and 
other parts of the world Social group work 
now wrested itself from the field of social 
psychology and also distinguished its metho- 
dology from group psychotherapy 18 It 
moved into many ‘specialized’ settings pre- 
viously reserved for the practice of casework 
to serve problem clients It developed a 
refined and sophisticated set of techniques 
as the National Association of Social Work- 
ers and the Council of Social Work Educa- 
tion produced new documents and publica- 
tions m group work 19 Gisella Konopka, 
William Schwartz and Dorothea Spellman 
were the new group work writers 20 They 
urged that group work cease following the 
path of casework development and move to 
identify and elaborate its own therapy and 
practice Thus group work obtained a new 
depth and vision Its competence is reserved 
neither for dysfunctiomng individuals alone 
nor for the range of services to maximise 
potentials, it can be used for a range of 
services 21 In the late 1960s, Ruth Smalley’s 
new text book “Theory for Social Work 
Practice” whose uniqueness rests m the fact 
that it is the first book to present a unified 
theory applicable to casework, group work 
and community organisation, made a break- 
through m social work education by emph- 
asizing the commonalities of the three 
methods 22 The seventies and eighties saw 
the method of group work being utilised in 
new innovations such as the laboratory 
method, sensitivity training, encounter 
groups and many movements like trans- 
actional analysis, gestalt therapy and so 
forth 
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OTHER INFLUENCES 

Historically, we can distinguish many 
significant thought systems developed in the 
western hemisphere, particularly in Amer- 
ica and Europe, which have given direction 
and content to the conceptual framework of 
social group work from its inception till the 
present date 23 These are (1) the ethical, 
social and theistic beliefs embodied in the 
Judeo-Chnstian religions, (2) the humanita- 
rian thinking of the late nineteenth century 
which found expression m the social settle- 
ment movement m England and later m 
America, (3) the educational philosophy of 
John Dewey and his followers who formu- 
lated the theories of progressive education, 
(4) the theories of certain early sociologists, 
particularly Durkheim, Simmel, Cooley and 
Mead, who saw in the small group the key to 
studying the relation of the individual to 
society, (S) recent basic research m small 
group theory by social scientists such as 
Kurt Lewm, Moreno, Elton, Mayo and 
Merton, (6) such contemporary develop- 
ments as the interaction theory which con- 
ceives of the group as a system of interacting 
individuals, the system theory which views 
the group as a system of orientation, inter- 
locking positions and roles, communication 
and equilibrating processes, empinstic sta- 
tistical orientation which maintains that the 
concept of group dynamics should be disco- 
vered from statistical procedures rather than 
pure theory, and makes considerable use of 
procedures developed in the field of perso- 
nality testing, and formal models orienta- 
tion which attempts to construct these mod- 
els with the aid of mathematics m order to 
deal vigorously with some rather limited 
aspects of groups, (7) the democratic ethic 
not only as it applies to a political system, 
but as it permeates all forms of social 
relationships, and as expressed in the writ- 
ings of authors such as Mary Follet and 
Edward C Lmdeman, (8) general psycholo- 
gy orientation wherein the influence of each 


of the major theories of motivation, learn- 
ing and perception can be seen, important 
contributions to the study of groups having 
been made in this area by Asch, Festinger, 
Heider and Krech and Crutchfield, (9) the 
psychoanalytic school of psychiatry initiated 
by Freud resulting m a growing interest in 
group psychotherapy elaborated by writers 
such as Bion, Schiedhnger, Stock and 
Thelen, (10) the liberation theories especial- 
ly those of Paulo Freire, and the culture of 
silence which have arisen m Latin America, 
(11) the school of hberation theology m the 
last decade (giving new interpretations to 
the Bible and Christian doctrine m the light 
of prevalent socio-economic structures) 
which has inspired and fostered activist 
movements amongst the Christian mis- 
sionaries, (12) the values, principles and 
methods of social work as the profession 
within which social group work as a method 
has developed 

GROUP WORK TODAY AND FUTURE TRENDS 

The movement of group work from its 
early identification with the fields of educa- 
tion and recreation to its present firm 
entrenchment within the profession of social 
work has earned with it profound changes m 
ideology, methodology, goals, pnonties and 
emphasis all over the world This change 
will continue In place of the ‘group leader’, 
who benevolently or authoritatively led the 
group, is the ‘group worker’, who not only 
affects the interactional process but also 
actively intervenes and initiates change at 
the individual, family, group, community 
and societal levels 

The mam task m reaching out to the 
hard-to-reach, in involving families in dyna- 
mic interacting units, in enhancing the 
effectiveness of a therapeutic milieu or in 
communicating with uninvolved segments of 
the community is to help each individual 
through his encounter with a social worker 
to know and appreciate more fully his own 
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potential, essential freedom and self- 
responsibihty as a human being to affect the 
world about him Thus at the same time he 
is also involved in the process of changing 
the social conditions that beset his fellow- 
men While there is a ‘reaching out’ there is 
also a tremendously intense degree of 
‘reaching-in’ in critical soul-searching 
through the philosophy of conscientisation 

In this global picture of group work, we 
find the method re-examimng itself amid the 
stress of many influences Some of these can 
be listed as follows 24 ( 1 ) Further emphasis 
on collaboration of purposes, key concepts 
and boundaries within the profession of social 
work At the present time, several schools 
of social work have developed a generic 
approach to teaching casework, group work 
and community organisation methods, 
focusing on the core knowledge and skills 
needed by each method and by all methods 
( 11 ) Similar strivings for clarification, effec- 
tiveness and innovation within the fields of 
education, psychiatry and the behavioural 
sciences (in) The insistent need of the field 
of social welfare to expand services and 
meet human needs more aggressively 
through extension of group services as well 
as through innovations m the means of 
social work intervention using all the 
methods (iv) The direct example and influ- 
ence of community involvement on the part 
of university youth, laymen of diverse back- 
grounds and religious leaders in such move- 
ments as human rights and anti-poverty 
programmes Today there is greater local 
popular participation in national develop- 
mental programmes introduced by most 
countries in the world (v) The development 
of a so-called ‘subor para-professional’ 
category of worker with the accompanying 
demands for broad-scale in-service and staff 
development training programmes and the 
rising importance of utilizing 'indigenous 
leadership’ m various programmes as a key 
means of involving the client directly (\i) 


The infusion into all social work methodolo- 
gy of new concepts of social science con- 
cerning such topics as reference groups, role 
theory, and transactional and communica- 
tion systems The very changing vocabulary 
in social work and especially m group work 
indicates a shift in emphasis towards a more 
aggressive innovation and reaching out 
mode of action 

HISTORY OF GROUP WORK IN INDIA 

India has a long history of social work and 
social welfare There is evidence of the 
group approach being used in chanty, im- 
parting religious education through the oral 
tradition mobilising the people for the 
freedom struggle against the Bntish, social 
reform and, more recently, in typically 
indigenous welfare strategies such as the 
Sarvodaya and Bhoodan movements 
However, the history of group work as a 
method of social work practice can be seen 
only m the context of social work education 
m India 

Group work began with the founding of 
the first School of Social Work m 1936, viz, 
the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of 
Social Work In 1947-48 the second school 
was established in Delhi and, for the first 
time, as part of an already established 
University This is significant because it 
meant recognition of the academic status of 
social work education, and of group work as 
one of its courses Within less than two 
years a third school was established as part 
of the University of Baroda, which had a 
fairly strong sequence in group work It 
developed and published some of the first 
records of group work practice in India m 
1960 The Association of Schools of Social 
Work in India, jointly with Technical Co- 
operation Mission (USA), laid down mini- 
mum standards for group work 

There was subsequently a rapid mcrease 
in the number of schools of social work 
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throughout India and group work found a 
place m all of them along casework and 
community organisation There was no spe- 
cialisation in the methods courses as m 
American social work education The 
theoretical framework and its practice mod- 
el was mainly American and, until recently, 
few attempts were made to mdigemze it 
Group work which could have played a 
significant role in some of the major social 
development programmes launched in the 
earlier plans remained ineffective, since the 
relationships between social work education 
and these programmes were at best 
peripheral and the points of contact and 
integration are only now being appreciated 
and to some extent taking place Furth- 
ermore, because of the location of schools 
of social work m urban areas, professional 
group work practice remained, until recent 
times, primarily urban 25 

PRESENT POSITION 

Academic Curriculum Most schools pre- 
paring students for the Master’s Degree 
teach group work in the first year only The 
content is of varied nature imparting, in 
most cases, rudimentary concepts and prin- 
ciples Only about twenty per cent of the 
schools teach group work in the second year 
covering simple therapeutic aspects It is 
necessary for schools to introduce group 
work m the second year to strengthen the 
grasp of the method The curriculum at the 
Bachelor’s Degree level also needs to be 
upgraded 

At both graduate and undergraduate 
levels, there has been lack of clanty as to 
what the course on group work is meant to 
achieve The teaching of group work should 
keep in mind the level of work and tasks to 
be performed after graduation and post- 
graduation and the possible integration of 
group work with new national projects that 
can be developed within the region The 
curriculum should prepare students not only 


for field level practice in developmental and 
clinical settings but for policy-making, train- 
ing para-professionals m group work, con- 
sultation m organising group services, su- 
pervision m group work and social research 
in the methodology and techniques of group 
work What seems to be grossly lacking is 
the inter-relatedness of the basic social work 
methods arising out of a compartmentalised 
teachmg of casework, group work and 
community organisation with over-emphasis 
on casework 

Field work Most school m India have 
heavy concentration of casework m their 
held work m terms of distribution of hours 
Likewise, adequate time is not allotted for 
instruction m group work in the total super- 
visory conference Field instructors them- 
selves have had little orientation in group 
work and the gap between classroom 
teaching and the instructor’s knowledge of 
the method needs to be bridged This can be 
achieved by closer collaboration between 
the schools and the field through faculty 
field staff development programmes and 
updating the practice of group work related 
to the country’s needs 

TEACHING MATERIALS 

To demonstrate many of the cultural 
patterns and the adaptation of the group 
work method from an American environ- 
ment into an Indian setting, it is necessary to 
utilise indigenous books and articles on the 
subject While there is some literature on 
casework and relatively more on community 
organisation practice in India, there is very 
little on group work Indian social workers 
have not documented their work nor are 
they able to demonstrate through their 
records diagnostic and problem-solving 
skills at a much higher level than that of 
students Higher levels of performance than 
one’s own are necessary to stimulate think- 
ing Most of the records on group work m 
India are, therefore, by students of social 
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work They are of the nature of anecdotes of 
a situation or two whereas the need is for 
demonstrating good practice over a period 
of about two years in each setting with 
long-term as well as short-term groups of a 
varied nature 26 

Group Work Practice m Agencies At the 
practical level, m most agencies, the poten- 
tialities of group work as a method have not 
been fully explored Group work teachers 
through student placements, demonstra- 
tions and consultations need to develop 
group programmes which can become an 
integral part of the agency’s services 

The majority of agencies which engage 
professional social workers are casework 
onented and very few have utilised the 
group work method In almost all agencies, 
the job description or official policy does 
not demand utilisation of group approaches 
to achieve their over-all objectives There- 
fore group work is conducted on an ad hoc 
basis This is partly due to a lack of 
conviction, madequate skills and the vague- 
ness of its place m the total educational 
programme for social work If group work is 
conducted it is generally found that records 
are often not maintained or are so sketchy 
that it is not possible to get any idea of its 
process and methodology 

A large number of governmental and 
voluntary agencies manned by both qual- 
ified and untrained social workers do con- 
duct group programmes These agencies 
range from highly remedial ones such as 
those of Alcoholics Annonymous to de- 
velopmental ones, such as projects in child 
welfare, rural development and family wel- 
fare Unfortunately, the majority of social 
work personnel lack the technical know- 
how of working with groups Those amongst 
them who are competent group work practi- 
tioners do not document their work and 
hence a wealth of good data is lost 

Recently, attempts have been made to 


develop indigenous literature Some of the 
case studies prepared for the Workshop 
entitled “Poverty and the Development of 
Teaching Materials m Social Work Educa- 
tion” sponsored by the then United Nations 
Social Welfare and Development Centre for 
Asia and the Pacific (Manila) and the 
Association of Schools of Social Work in 
India m Bangalore in 1979 describe very 
clearly group work processes in working 
with the rural and urban poor 

THE SCOPE 

The scope of group work can best be 
considered m two dimensions Firstly in its 
role m traditional programmes with their 
original purposes and, secondly, m social 
development Both of these would be more 
illuminating m a historical perspective 

In the last half decade one sees substantial 
progress made m group work practice m 
most of the traditional settmgs The poten- 
tialities of groups are recognised and several 
new and expanded services are being 
offered which make use of the small group 
Institutional and non-mstitutional services 
can be re-ahgned providing more experi- 
ences m group living With the breakdown 
of the caste system and the joint family and 
the resulting insecurity m a fast changing 
society, group approaches are most invalu- 
able' in providing the sense of belonging and 
the accelerated leammg that occurs within 
the group Problems of poverty and lack of 
resources, combined with interpersonal and 
intrapersonal tensions can be so overwhelm- 
ing that sharing these with others and 
seeking solutions jointly in groups is a 
method of problem-solving 

In recent years new psychological con- 
cepts and, m particular psychoanalysis and 
psychotherapeutic techniques of transfer- 
ence, ego-strengthening and direct or de- 
rivative msight have begun to dominate the 
scene of group work, thus tendmg to make 
it more refined Furthermore, the basic 
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principles and methodology of group work 
have been used in new movements such as 
transactional analysis, sensitivity training, 
self-awareness and laboratory sessions with 
youth and adults elsewhere and in India 
However, insight into the resources and 
influence of the environment and ability to 
bnng indirect influence to bear upon the 
client through the environment, which are 
essential elements of a sociological 
approach in group work and absolute prere- 
quisites for developmental work, have so far 
been overlooked These need re-thinking 
and strengthening 

Group work method can be most advan- 
tageously used to achieve India’s develop- 
mental objectives through programmes of 
health, family welfare, education, commun- 
ity development and housing to mention a 
few This will demand a re- 
conceptuahsation of both group work 
theory and programmes Hence, an orienta- 
tion in group work should be given to 
students in schools of social work and to 
personnel m voluntary and government 
agencies This orientation should include a 
background of social, political and econo- 
mic development, strategies of planned de- 
velopment in a developing economy, the 
need for and types of fundamental changes 
required in the social structure, and the 
steps being taken to bring about these 
changes It should also cover an assessment 
of existing programmes in the country im- 
plemented by voluntary and governmental 
agencies and further possibilities of new 
programmes Only then can practitioners 
meaningfully grasp the contribution of 
group work to the programmes like inte- 
grated rural development, integrated child 
' development, family planning and the 
national adult education programmes In 
addition, it is necessary to incorporate into 
the curriculum of schools of social work, the 
theories of Paulo Freire and structural 
analysis side by side with the Indian 
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approaches of Sarvodaya, Bhoodan, etc 

In India where poverty, disease .illiteracy 
and low level of living are widespread, 
group workers must strive for social action 
and social change even m remedial and 
clinical settings To illustrate, school social 
work with a group of slow learners is the 
usual idea of group work in the educational 
field A wider way of looking at it would be 
to focus on functional literacy and social 
education programmes, establishment of 
parent-teachers’ asssociations wherever 
possible m the neighbourhoods and voca- 
tional guidance and counselling services on 
a community extension basis Special prog- 
rammes for culturally deprived children, 
prevention of school drop-outs, family life 
education and organising local pressure 
groups to demand changes in the education- 
al system and better educational facilities 
from local educational authontes, are some 
of the other ideas that can be initiated One 
can also be involved in the preparation of 
memoranda and collaboration with other 
groups working in the same field The scope 
of education should also be extended to 
cover education for health, better standards 
of living, housing with all its legislation, and 
land reforms 

If group work is objectively studied in a 
developing country, it will be seen that the 
majority of the programmes will be focused 
on the bulk of the population that is normal 
and which will have to be organised into 
local self-help and self-governing groups 
This is not to under-rate the highly ther- 
apeutic services that will be -needed to 
continue for those with a breakdown While 
in India the efforts will be directed at 
striving for social justice and removal of 
inequalities, social group work will have to 
form a partnership with social education and 
deal with critical aspects of the clients’ life 
It will also focus on ‘legal’ and ‘political’ 
literacy, that is making people aware of 
their individual rights, voting procedures. 
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representation in political parties, etc , 
which will be important components of such 
an educational programme 

SOCIO-CULTURAL FACTORS 

For the scope of group work to be realised 
fully it is important to understand the 
cultural determinants which will affect its 
practice such as the nature of society and the 
individual’s social functioning in groups m 
the Indian context 

Indians are very group conscious living 
closely knit in families, and associating 
freely with neighbours and community 
members through many informal primary 
and secondary groups Most activities, 
whether the celebration of an offspring's 
birth or singing devotional hymns for a 
religious ceremony, are conducted m 
groups Hence it would be a fallacy to draw 
such natural spontaneous programmes with- 
in the setting of the agency and its office in 
an attempt to institutionalise them Social 
workers need to move out of the agency and 
communicate with such informal groups of 
men and women at their doorsteps 

The concept of self-determination under- 
goes a modification especially m the practice 
of group work in India where clients are"So 
used to being influenced by elders Depend- 
ence on adult guidance has been emphasised 
in every phase of an individual’s life in 
India The western method of discussing the 
problem threadbare does not appeal to 
Indian sentiments and, therefore, social 
workers mistakenly think that because of 
this dependence the client will not be able to 
meet his life’s problems as he does not 
develop copmg mechanisms and skills m the 
group Hence, knowledge of the traditional 
patterns of learning m India and how it is 
shaped by community, class, education and 
religion will guide the worker to develop 
further techniques in group work By doing 
so one can enable the client to absorb new 
ideas and have his problem interpreted in 


the group situation 

Democratic functioning which is the fun- 
damental principle of group work is not 
practised m some sections of the population 
and people are confused when a democratic 
approach is taken Group workers some- 
times fear that an active approach might 
lead to the use of authority When clients 
are not m a position to take a decision or 
initiative, it is advisable to give concrete 
advice rather than leave them in that state to 
work out their own problems Gradually, 
when concrete suggestions from the group 
worker help people to overcome their prob- 
lems to some extent, they can develop 
further strength to cope with their affairs 
unaided 

The social group to which one belongs 
prescribes for the individual which attri- 
butes he should suppress in order to be 
more acceptable to other members as social 
conformation is the aim The Indian virtual- 
ly never steps out of his compact group 
relations, the family or the caste This 
accounts for his relative reserve in group 
discussions and his relative inability to carry 
out group and individual decisions as com- 
pared with the frank outburst of his western 
counterpart As members of the family and 
the community are closely interdependent 
m the life of the Indian, it is but natural that 
various relationships have to be taken into 
consideration before any solution is sought 
The group worker must therefore realise 
that it requires greater strength of character 
on the part of the client who is closely tied to 
his environment to find a solution to his 
problem than one who is highly individualis- 
tic 

The importance of programmes for social 
change can never be over-emphasized As 
Indian society is traditional and there is a 
general tendency towards conformity to 
group norms on the part of the people, the 
individual's adjustment to his reality will be 
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less disturbed The emphasis in group work 
will, therefore, be to reach a new level of 
integration by the introduction of new ideas 
and ways of living Group work should not 
only be confined to help the members to 
adjust to the existing reality but also become 
active partners m the process of change for 
the betterment of society so that client 
participants are the makers of their own 
destiny The group worker cannot be tied 
solely to the institutional structure but 
should be instrumental m bringing about a 
change in the individual as well as in society 
The group, therefore, becomes a catalytic 
agent In the light of this, the group worker 
should play an increasing part in community 
life and be m contact with conditions that 
affect groups, communities and the wider 
society 

The quality of participation in a group is 
dependent on the sole expectations of the 
individual in terms of certain traditional 
factors such as sex, class, social status and 
educational background No doubt, accord- 
ing to these, certain stereotyped ideas have 
been generated that women or the poor and 
illiterate tend to be passive Although these 
factors are important, they are mistakenly 
considered to be the sole determinants The 
concept of group dynamics is to be transfer- 
red to the particular auspices, setting and 
context of programmes and services While 
the profession proclaims the new enabling 
role of social work, there are agencies which 
even today retain the old idea of relief or 
chanty Where the social workers come 
down to the level of being equals and 
engage the people m truly activist and 
self-help campaigns, the participation is 
dynamic and vibrant irrespective of caste, 
educational level or social status There are 
a large number of people working with the 
masses m urban, rural and tnbal areas who 
are able to evoke responses even among the 
most deprived and disadvantaged people 
and move them towards social action They 


are not trained social workers but group 
workers can learn from the efforts of such 
indigenous and non-indigenous workers 
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llftkLTH EDUCATION 

Health education is a process that in- 
forms, motivates, and helps people to adopt 
and maintain desirable health practices for 
the promotion of their health It is a social 
intervention which aims at modifying and 
improving the health behaviour of the indi- 
vidual, the family and the community 
Therefore, the aim of health education is to 
help people to achieve health by their own 
actions and efforts, by imparting to them the 
correct scientific knowledge on prevention 
of disease and disability and promotion of 
health 

Various etiological factors of disease can 
be traced to the way of hfe of individuals, 
families, and communities The barriers to 
the prevention of disease and for restora- 
tion, maintenance and promotion of health 
and rehabilitation can be traced to the 
psycho-social and cultural environment sur- 
rounding the individual Health behaviour is 
the basis on which the positive and negative 
aspects of health mainly depend Human 
behaviour is a critical element m the causa- 
tion of any condition as well as m the 
adoption of its control measures 

One of the best ways to promote and 
maintain man’s health is through the process 
of education This process helps him to 
achieve health by his “own actions and 
efforts” It assures him of his self-respect 
and dignity and strengthens his confidence 
in his inherent capacity to reach a higher 
standard of health “The educational pro- 
cess is the strongest weapon available to the 
health profession in shortening the interval 
between the discovery, the delivery and the 
adoption of medical advances” 1 

The focus of health education is on the 
people because health problems occur 
among people People’s perception of 
health problems may be different from 
those of health workers and administrators 
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The priorities as they see them may be quite 
different It is only with a deep knowledge 
of their needs and interests that due atten- 
tion can be given to their priority in health 
problems Human factors, therefore, are as 
important as epidemiological or economic 
factors m the successful execution of health 
programmes 

DEFINITION 

Since 1919 when the term ‘health educa- 
tion’ was first proposed at a conference of 
child health organisations of America, many 
ideas and definitions have been attributed to 
the term In the past two decades almost all 
the* definitions, concepts, and principles of 
health education have emphasized the 
formation of desirable health behaviour 
through self-help Professionally, there is 
universal agreement about health education 
involving “a process of growth m an indi- 
vidual by means of which he alters his 
behaviour or changes his attitudes towards 
health practices as a result of new experi- 
ences he has had” 2 

The WHO Expert Committee on Health 
Education of the Public in 1953 stated, “The 
aim of health education is to help to achieve 
health by their own actions and efforts 
Health education begins, therefore, with the 
interest of people in improving their condi- 
tions of living, and aims at developing a 
sense of responsibility for their own health 
betterment as individuals, and as members 
of families, communities, or governments 
Health education like general education is 
concerned with change m knowledge, feel- 
ings, and behaviour of people In its most 
usual form it concentrates on developing 
such health practices as are believed to bring 
about the best state of well-being In order 
to be effective, its planning, methods, and 
procedures must take into consideration 
both the processes by which people acquire 
knowledge, change their feelings, and mod- 
ify their behaviour, and the factors that 


influence such changes” 3 

Health education is a continuing and 
active process of learning by experience It 
is one of, the fundamental public health 
programmes It is not a programme distinct 
from other pubhc health and medical care 
programmes but constitutes an integral part 
of each of them With these concepts, health 
education can be defined as “the sum of all 
those experiences of an individual that 
change or influence his attitudes or be- 
haviour with respect to health and the 
processes and efforts of bringing these 
changes about” 4 Health education is also 
defined as a process through which people 
become aware of their health needs, identify 
their health problems and take action for 
the welfare of their families 

NEED 

The need for health education of the 
public exists both m developed and develop- 
ing societies The need for health education 
is even greater in India because of the 
prevalence of communicable diseases, mal- 
nutrition, poor environmental sanitation, 
illiteracy, ignorance, and indifference to- 
wards available health services The need is 
also greater because of some customs and 
beliefs which may be injurious to sound 
health practices 

'Since an individual wishes to remain 
healthy, he should possess knowledge on 
various factors and ways of life conducive to 
good health Knowledge regarding the hu- 
man body, how it functions, hygienic prac- 
tices, environmental factors affecting and 
influencing health and disease, and the role 
of food and its nutritive value are some of 
the areas people should know about The 
need to acquire knowledge on matters 
relating to health is not always realised But 
the experience of various health education 
programmes m India has shown the anxiety 
and interest of the people in learning more 
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about healthy ways of life and factors 
affecting health 

ORGANIZATION 

The principles of hygiene and community 1 
health were interwoven with the people’s 
religious beliefs and practices m India 
Great emphasis was laid on the importance 
of personal character and hygiene, physical 
exercise, wholesome and pure food, disci- 
pline and general regularity in daily life 
Over the years these were either neglected 
or given low priority or were overtaken by 
practices and beliefs which were not condu- 
cive to good health These factors, com- 
bined with the absence of organized health 
services m the country, led to the prevalence 
of poor hygienic conditions and communic- 
able diseases It was in 1946 that the Health 
Survey and Development Committee 
(Bhore Committee) recommended the 
establishment of a Health Publicity Bureau, 
as a constituent of the Central and provin- 
cial health departments, to tackle the prob- 
lem of communicable diseases 

The Planning Commission, m the First 
five year plan, stated that all progress in 
pubhc health depended ultimately on the 
willing assent and cooperation of the people 
and their active participation in measures 
intended for individual and community 
health protection Considering how much 
illness is the result of ignorance of simple 
hygienic laws or indifference to their prac- 
tical application and the fact that “no single 
measure is productive of greater returns m 
proportion to the outlay than health educa- 
tion”, the Commission recommended the 
establishment of properly staffed and equip- 
ped health publicity bureaux at the Centre 
as well as in the States 

During this period, a small Health Public- 
ity Section was functioning in the Directo- 
rate General of Health Services, Ministry of 
Health, Government of India The Bureaux 


could not be established in the Centre and 
the States during the First Plan period parth 
because of the non-availabilit\ of trained 
health education personnel in the country 

CENTRAL HEALTH EDUCATION BUREAU 

The Second five year plan stated that 
work in the field of health education should 
be intensified in order to utilize fully the 
medical and pubhc health facilities, provided 
under the plan The Government of India, 
therefore, established the Central Health 
Education Bureau in 1956 with the aim of 
implementing the policies and programmes 
of health education in the country The 
Bureau is also one of the Central Training 
Institutes of the Government of India for 
imparting training m health and family 
welfare education to key trainers in the 
country 

The imporant objectives of the Bureau 
are (i) to interpret the plans, programmes 
and achievements of the Ministry of Health 
and Family Welfare, (u) to tram key train- 
ers, commumy welfare workers, health 
administrators, doctors, and teachers in 
health education and research methodology 
and tools of training, (m) to design, guide, 
coordmate and conduct research in health 
behaviour, health education process and 
aids, (iv) to prepare and distribute ‘type’ 
health education materials to States and 
other agencies, (v) to render technical and 
other assistance to official and non-official 
agencies engaged in health education work 
and to coordinate their programmes, (vi) to 
help schools and teacher training institutes 
for the health education of the school 
population, (vn) to provide guidelines for 
the organisational set up and functioning of 
Health Education Umts at the State district 
and other levels, (vm) to identify the health 
education component of the national health 
programmes and collaborate with the prog- 
ramme officers, and (ix) to collaborate with 
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international agencies in promoting health 
education activities 

Hie Bureau strives to achieve objectives 
through six technical divisions (1) Training, 

(2) Research and Evaluation, (3) Field 
Study and Demonstration Centres, (4) 
Health Education Services, (5) School 
Health Education, and (6) Media 

(1) Training Division This division of the 
Bureau was started in 1959 with the aim of 
training health workers in the theory and 
practice of health education This aim was 
based on the premise that health education 
is an integral component of all health work 
performed by different functionaries The 
division aims at providing a thorough under- 
standing of health education and the metho- 
dology for its planning and implementation 
under various settings to the trainees who 
constitute a health team The Diploma 
Course in Health Education was started m 
1971 and is of a year’s duration The 
Diploma is conferred by the University of 
Delhi The Bureau’s training programmes 
are job-onented and field-centred The 
three-month Certificate Course m Health 
Education, which draws personnel both 
from within the country and outside India, 
has its emphasis on field assignments The 
trainees plan, conduct and evaluate health 
education programmes both in urban and 
rural areas m the context of the health 
problems of the people and the areas 
studied 

The training division also provides con- 
sultative services to other institutions for 
organising training programmes and also 
participates in training programmes orga- 
nized by sister institutions 

(2) Research and Evaluation Division 
This division conduts studies on problems 
related to health behaviour and on effective 
utilisation of educational methods and 
media with the specific objective of meeting 
the educational needs of the people in 


relation to the various health programmes 

(3) Media Division This division is main- 
ly responsible for producing health educa- 
tion and publicity materials for media sup- 
port to various health education activities 

The Bureau brings out three monthly 
journals — Swasth Hind (English), started in 
January 1957, which provides extensive 
coverage to health events in the form of 
informative articles, Arogya Sandesh (Hin- 
di), ^tared in March 1965, and DGHS 
Chronicle (English) which disseminates 
technical knowledge on health programmes 

(4) Health Education Service Division 
This division works for the promotion of 
health education in national health and 
other programmes It also works for the 
growth and development of health educa- 
tion bureaux m States and districts and for 
the integration of health education m the 
routine services of hospitals 

(5) School Health Education Division 
This division, established m 1958, works to 
strengthen the health education programme 
for school going children The division 
collaborates with the Ministry of Education, 
National Council of Educational Research 
and Training, State governments and other 
organisations regarding various health and 
population education programmes The en- 
deavour has been to see that health educa- 
tion in schools forms an integral part of the 
curriculum m schools as also in teacher- 
trammg schools and colleges 

(6) Field Study and Demonstration Cen- 
tres The field study and demonstration 
centres of the Bureau are utilised to try out 
different methods and media of health 
education in the field both by the staff of the 
Bureau and by the trainees There are four 
urban centres and one rural centre which 
serve as the laboratones for the health 
education of the public 
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STATE HEALTH EDUCATION BUREAUX 

The Central Council of Health recom- 
mended a scheme for establishment of 
health education bureaux at the State level 
m 1959, and the Government of India 
agreed to meet 50 per cent of the cost of 
these bureaux By 1980, 22 States and 5 
Union Territories had such bureaux to guide 
and coordinate their health education activi- 
ties -Between 1971 and 1980, health educa- 
tion units were estabhshed in 90 districts, 
municipal corporations and large industrial 
establishments in the country It has also 
been proposed that health education activi- 
ties should be taken up by all hospitals, 
medical colleges, and other allied training 
institutions 

constraints 

Though adequate emphasis has been 
given to health education m terms of policy 
dunng the past few years, the planmng and 
implementation of health education services 
continues to suffer as adequate resources 
have not been made available Lack of 
funds affects the availability of manpower, 
their training as well as provision of com- 
munication support and materials for health 
education programmes in the country 

ROLE OF MEDIA 

Communication bemg the backbone of 
any health education programme, com- 
munication support is essential for all cate- 
gories of health workers to discharge their 
role as health educators effectively These 
health workers in turn need relevant com- 
munication aids to perform their duties, as 
health educators are attempting to interpret 
scientific information on health to different 
target groups in simple non-techmcal lan- 
guage Visual, audio and audio-visual aids 
thus play an important role in health com- 
munication 


At present, the utilisation of modem 
media such as radio, television, films, news- 
papers, magazmes and indigenous media 
like karha, puppet shows, and other folk 
forms is not adequate However, efforts are 
being made to disseminate information 
through mass media and through individual 
and group approach and contacts 

ROLE OF NON-GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

Voluntary agencies in India like Hind 
Kusht Nivaran Sangh, Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation oflndia, National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness, Indian Red Cross 
Society and other agencies are actively 
engaged in the health education of the 
public With their active support and coop- 
eration, health education activities are gra- 
dually gaming momentum in the country 

FUTURE PERSPECTIVE 

Although health education as a subjeit is 
being taught to medical and nursing stu- 
dents, the teaching has been mostly theore- 
tical and students rarely get a chance to 
develop skills in the subject The Central 
Health Education Bureau has been trying to 
augment existing training m health educa- 
tion, and held a national workshop in 1979 
on integration of health education in under- 
graduate medical curriculum The Medical 
Council of India has accepted the mam 
recommendation of this workshop It is 
hoped that in future health education will 
form a part m*the curriculum of all the 
subjects taught to under-graduate medical 
students 

It is also planned to open health educa- 
tion umts in more districts The existing 
State Health Education Bureaux are to be 
strengthened and new Bureaux will come up 
m the regions which have not been covered 
so far The Central Health Education 
Bureau is also working for greater coordina- 
tion and more effective utilization of com- 
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mumcation support in on-going national 
health programmes 
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HEALTH POLICY 

Consideration of two major issues is of 
relevance m discussing health policy in 
India Firstly, it will not be correct to use the 
terms health policy and health services 
synonymously Health services are one of 
the many factors that influence the health 
status of a population The health of a 
population is also influenced, sometimes 
even more significantly, by such factors as 
nutrition, water supply, waste disposal, 
housing, education, income and its distribu- 
tion, employment, communication and 
transport and the social structure Secondly, 
as in the case of other factors influencing 
health status, the health services of a com- 
munity are usually a function of its political 
system Political forces play a dominant role 
m the shaping of the health services of a 
community, for instance, through decisions 
on resource allocation, manpower policy, 
choice of technology and the degree to 


which the health services are to be available 
and accessible to the population 

If a question is raised whether this 
approach has oeen followed m India, the 
answer will probably be m the negative 
This, however, does not imply that there has 
been no health policy whatsoever I -oo long 
back at the evolution of health and other 
social services m India, it can be asserted 
that the British colonial regime had a health 
policy for India and independent India too 
has its health policy Indeed, a pattern of 
approach to health emerges as a logical 
product of a given political, social and 
economic system Even if a health policy is 
not spelled out in all its comprehensive 
details, the political, economic and social 
forces themselves generate an ’unwritten’ 
policy frame for action which influences the 
health of a population For instance, neglect 
of the indigenous systems of medicine, 
neglect of the health needs of the vast 
masses of the population and active promo- 
tion of dependency on British medical per- 
sonnel, British medical institutions and Bnt- - 
ish medical industry can -be expected as a 
logical outcome of the working of the 
British colonial system of government in 
India 1 Nor can the spectacular rise in the 
output of doctors and the curative, pri- 
vileged class and urban orientation of the 
growth and development of the health 
services of independent India be called a 
mere random phenomenon or as unforeseen 
or unintended outcomes 

POUCIES DURING THE COLONIAL RULE 

The colonial policy of exploitation cre- 
ated widespread disruption in the way of life 
of the Indian people Unlike the industrial 
European countries, India was plunged 
straight from a pre-industrial health culture 
to a colonial pattern of health culture The 
British had introduced the western system 
of medicine into India not for the welfare of 
the people of this country but specifically to 
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serve the British army, the British civil 
service and the European trading commun- 
ity A very small fraction of the native 
population, the uppermost classes who were 
closely identified with the colonial rule, 
could also get the benefits from the western 
system of medicine 

At the same time, colonialism led to 
greater impoverishment and pauperisation 
of the large masses of the people of the 
country It was bad enough that they were 
denied the benefits of western medical 
science, the total disruption of their way of 
life brought about by colonialism also 
caused disruption of file health practices 
which the people had developed in response 
to their health problems Added to all these, 
colonial exploitation of the masses created 
adverse environmental conditions which 
further accentuated their health problems 
Therefore, with a much heavier load of 
diseases because of further disruption of the 
ecological balance, with the disruption of 
the pre-existing health practices which the 
people had evolved in response to their 
health problems, and with the denial of 
access to the western system of medicine, 
the condition of the masses of the people of 
the country worsened considerably 

Diseases literally thrived under such 
conditions 2 In terms of mortality and mor- 
bidity, India was among the countries at the 
bottom of the list The expectation of life at 
birth during the period 1921-31 was 26 9 for 
males and 26 5 for females Nearly half of 
the total number of deaths were among 
children under ten years, and m this age- 
group half the deaths took place within the 
first year of life During the penod 1941-45, 
out of every 1,000 children born ahve, 161 
died before they could complete one year 
As many as twenty mothers lost their lives 
for every 1,000 live-births Hunger and 
malnutrition and a variety' of communicable 
diseases were some other major causes of 


death and disease m the country Malaria 
the most predominant of the communicable 
diseases accounted for an estimated 100 
million cases every year out of which one 
million died Tuberculosis cholera small- 
pox, enteric fevers dysenteries tetanus and 
diphtheria also took a heavy toll of life 
Millions became blind due to trachoma 
conjunctivities and smallpox, many more 
were crippled or debilitated due to wide- 
spread prevalence of leprosy, filana worm 
infestations and venereal diseases 

It is significant that even at that time 
technical knowledge was available to deal 
with most of the major health problems of 
the country It only needed suitable social 
action to make the benefits of that know- 
ledge available and accessible to the suffer- 
ing masses of the country Thus, the prob- 
lem of providing health services to the 
people of India was mainly political econo- 
mic, social and administrative, and only 
marginally technological 

The colonial character of the health ser- 
vices also profoundly influenced almost all 
aspects of medical education m India — m 
shapmg the institutions, in developing the 
course content and, perhaps most important 
of all, in shapmg the value system and the 
social outlook of physicians The first 
medical college in India was established way 
back in 1835 It was quite natural that 
British teachers should have nurtured such 
institutions m their infancy However, along 
with the 'scientific core’ of medical sciences 
(which was a most welcome diffusion of a 
cultural innovation from the western 
world), there came certain political, social 
and cultural overcoatings which were de- 
finitely against the wider interests of the 
country 3 

Also, opportunities for medical education 
in these institutions were made available to 
the very privileged upper class of the socie- 
ty Additionally, the Medical Council of 
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India accepted the British norms of medical 
education in order to gain recognition for 
Indian medical degrees from the General 
Medical Council of Great Britain This 
enabled some of the physicians, who were 
‘the select among the select’, to go to Great 
Britain to get higher medical education 
Acquiring Fellowships or Membership of 
the various Royal Colleges was generally 
considered to be the pinnacle of achieve- 
ment m their respective fields 

POLICY IN INDEPENDENT INDIA 

The policy frame for health services in 
independent India was provided by the 
report of a Committee, with Sir Joseph 
Bhore as Chairman, which was set up in 
1943 by the British Indian Government in 
the wake of the constitution of the famous 
Bevendge Committee in Great Britain 4 
This Committee was asked to draw up a 
blueprint of health services for post-war 
British India The Committee's report was 
published in 1946 The Committee had 
taken considerable pains to collect the 
relevant data available at that time and used 
them to make a remarkably insightful analy- 
sis of the then existing health situation in the 
country The Committee had also shown 
exceptional foresight and courage in making 
some very bold and forthright recommenda- 
tions 

l 

Some of the guiding principles underlying 
the Committee’s recommendations' 5 are 
stated below 

No individual should fail to obtain adequ- 
ate medical care because of inability to pay 
for it, health programmes must, from the 
beginning, lay special emphasis on preven- 
tive work, the need was urgent for providing 
as much medical relief and preventive care 
as possible to the vast rural population of 
the country because they "receive medical 
attention of the most meagre description 
although they pay the heaviest toll when 
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famine and pestilence sweeps through the 
land” 

The Committee insisted that the doctor of 
the future should be a “social physician 
protecting the people and guiding them to a 
healthier and happier hfe” Such a doctor 
should place prevention of disease in the 
forefront of his programme and should so 
combine remedial and preventive measures 
as to confer the maximum benefit on the 
community 

The Committee made two types of recom- 
mendations One was a comprehensive 
blueprint for the somewhat distant future 
stretching over twenty to forty years and the 
other was a shoit-term scheme covering two 
five-year periods The countryside was the 
focal point of the recommendations 6 - 

In the long-term plan 7 , the smallest unit 
was a Primary Health Unit, serving a 
population of 10,000 to 20,000 Some fifteen 
to twenty-five of the primary units were to 
constitute a Secondary Health Unit and 
about three to five of the latter were to form 
the District Health Organization, serving a 
population ot about 30 lakhs A Health 
Centre was to be established at the head- 
quarters of the district to support secondary 
and primary units from which different 
types of health activities were to radiate into 
the territory covered by each type of Unit 
A District Health Centre was also planned 
to have general and special hospitals with a 
total bed strength of about 2,500 Similarly, 
there was a provision for 650 beds at the 
secondary health centre and seventy-five 
beds at the primary health centre 

In addition, the Committee had recom- 
mended staff and resources for special 
services for dealing with the more important 
diseases prevalent in India such as malana, 
tuberculosis, venemal diseases, leprosy and 
mental diseases 

To provide referral hospital facilities and 
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logistic and supervisory support to primary 
health units, the Committee had recom- 
mended adequate staff at the secondary and 
district health centres 

Taking note of the insufficiency of funds 
and of trained personnel, the Committee 
also suggested short-term (ten-year) 
proposals 8 which were considered to be the 
“irreducible minimum if tangible results are 
to be achieved” As a short-term measure, a 
primary health umt was to cover a popula- 
tion of 40,000 instead of 10,000 to 20,000 
and it was to have a staff of two medical 
officers, five public health nurses, four 
midwives, four trained dais, two sanitary 
mspectors, two health assistants, two clerks, 
one mistry, one pharmacist and fifteen 
‘inferior servants’ There were to be four 
beds — two for maternity and two for 
emergency By the end of ten years, a 
thirty-bed hospital was to be available for 
every two primary health units and a secon- 
dary health centre was to have 500 beds No 
district health centre was visualised m this 
short-term plan 

To forestall any criticism of the recom- 
mendations on grounds of practicability, 
and pointing out the spectacular achieve- 
ments in health in the Soviet Umon within a 
span of twenty-eight years (1913-1941), the 
Bhore Committee had asserted that its 
recommendations were quite practical, in 
fact, relatively modest, provided there was 
the will to develop the health services of the 
country 9 Way back m the thirties, the 
leadership of the freedom movement in 
India had also accepted similar guidelines 
for developing health services for indepen- 
dent India 10 

As early as 1946, soon after taking office, 
the Interim Government of India accepted 
the recommendations of the Bhore 
Committee 11 Enunciating the health pohcy 
of independent India to the first Conference 
of the Provincial Health Ministers held in 


1946, Prime Munster Jawaharlal Nehru 
observed that in the past httle attention was 
paid to health which was the “foundation of 
all things” 12 He asserted that economy in 
this sphere might mean greater expense in 
the long run and that “the health of the 
villagers required special attention as the 
country derived its vitality from that and 
hence benefits of health must be extended 
to the whole countryside” Provision of 
health services to the entire population 
became one of the planks of the Directive 
Principles for State Pohcy of the Constitu- 
tion of India The aim, according to Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, was to develop a “National 
Health Scheme which would supply free 
treatment and advice to all those who 
require it” 13 

The outlays on health in the five year plan 
did not, however, fully conform to the 
pohcy frame of the government The Health 
Survey and Planning Committee (Mudaliar 
Committee) which was set up in 1959 to 
review the developments that had taken 
place since the publication of the report of 
the Bhore Committee and formulate health 
programmes for the Third and subsequent 
Plan periods, formally admitted 14 that the 
idealism of the Bhore Committee was ‘un- 
realistic’ and it commended the ’pragmat- 
ism’ of the health programmes of the gov- 
ernment of independent India In effect, it 
endorsed the then prevailing approach of 
the government which involved expansion 
of a medical education system which was 
urban and curative oriented, expansion of 
city based hospitals and continuation of 
specialised mass campaigns against major 
communicable diseases at a time when only 
a portion of the population was covered by 
integrated rural health services The Mudal- 
lar Committee also recommended con- 
solidation rather than expansion of the 
primary health centre complex 15 

Subsequently, some more efforts were 
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made to develop alternative health care 
systems for rural populations A Govern- 
ment of India Committee 1963 recom- 
mended that rural populations may be 
provided integrated health and family plan- 
ning services through male and female 
multipurpose workers 16 But the clash of 
interests of malaria and family planning 
campaigns soon led to the reversion to 
unipurpose workers In 1973, yet another 
Committee revived the idea of providing 
integrated health and famijy planning ser- 
vices through multipurpose workers 17 This 
tune also the prospect of effective imple- 
mentation of the scheme did not appear to 
be very bright Earher, there had been 
atleast two efforts,both similarly abortive, 
to develop alternative health strategies 
One, the so-called Master Plan of Health 
Services envisaged (in 1970) more incentives 
to physicians, establishment of 25-bed hos- 
pitals and use of mobile dispensaries for 
remote and difficult rural areas 18 The 
other 19 , apparently inspired by the institu- 
tion of barefoot doctors of China, was to 
nobihse an estimated 2,00,000 registered 
medical practitioners of different systems of 
medicine as ‘peasant physicians’ to serve as 
rural health workers 

The same ‘soft state’ approach governed 
the formation of alternatives in medical 
education The need to reorientate medical 
education radically to suit conditions pre- 
vailing in India was recognised way back in 
the early fifties Since then, numerous com- 
mittees, seminars, conferences and work- 
shops have reiterated the need for such 
reorientation Yet the system of medical 
education remains heavily oriented to the 
conditions of the highly industrialised coun- 
tries, with emphasis on highly sophisticated, 
curative practices, along with all their 
paraphernalia of mystification, profes- 
sionahsation and total submission to the 
dictates of the drug industry 


Impact of the Health Services 

It had been possible to reduce the inci- 
dence of malana by over 99 per cent 
However, m the course of the past decade 
or so, there has been a resurgence of this 
disease Credit has also been claimed for the 
health services for the rise m the expectation 
of life at birth from 32 1 years m 1941-1951 
to 52 1 years m 1976-81 (projections) and 
for the fall m the infant mortality rate from 
161 per thousand live births during the 
1941-45 to 125 m 1978 However, the fact 
that India has the unenviable distinction of 
bemg one of the last countries m the world 
to eradicate small-pox draws attention to 
the quality of health services that are avail- 
able and accessible to the vast majority of 
the people of the counttry A recent docu- 
ment from the Union Ministry of Health 
sums up the impact of the health services 
“After thirty years of Independence, 
even after setting up of 5,372 primary 
health centres and 37,775 subcentres, we 
have not made a significant impact on the 
health status of the rural populations and 
the urban poor When judged by the three 
simple yardsticks, literacy, life expectancy 
and infant mortality, our country comes low 
down in the “Physical Quality of Life Index” 
(PQLI) with some areas of the country 
competing for the bottom most position in 
the world This is the position inspite of the 
hoary traditions of the past extending over 
5 000 and more years of recorded history 
and inspite of a large number of practition- 
ers of the traditional systems of medicine 
like Ayurveda, Homeopathy, Unani, Sidha, 
etc in the rural areas It should make us 
pause and think as to whether the invest- 
ment in the rural health so far made have 
been of the right order and in the right 
direction and have used the appropriate 
technological processes" 20 

S imilar finding s were earher underlined 
by a Committee of the Government of India 
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these also form a component of the Mini- 
mum Needs Programme, which has re- 
ceived a high priority in the Plan 

The Government of India considers in- 
vestment on health as investment on man 
and on improving the quality of life It 
recognises that health has to be viewed in its 
totality, as a part of the strategy of human 
resources development Horizontal and ver- 
tical linkages have to be estabushed among 
all the inter-related programmes like pro- 
tected water supply, environmental sanita- 
tion and hygiene nutrition, education, 
family planning and maternity and child 
welfare Only with such linkages can the 
benefits of various programmes be opti- 
mised An attack on tne problem of disease 
cannot be entirely successful unless it is 
accompanied by an attack on proverty itself 
which is the mam cause of it For this reason 
the Sixth Plan assigns a high priority to 
programmes of promotion ot gainful em- 
ployment, eradication of poverty popula- 
tion control and meeting the basic human 
needs as integral components of the human 
resources development progiamme 

The strategy over a period of 20 years 
based on the recommendations of the 
Working Group on Health, will be as 
follows 

( 1 ) Emphasis would be shifted from de- 
velopment of cit> based curative services 
and super-specialities to tackling rural 
health problems A rural health care system 
based on a combmation of preventive 
promotive and curative health care services 
would be built up starting from the village as 
the oase 

(u) The infra-structure for rural health 
care would consist of primary health cen- 
tres, each serving a population of 30,000 and 
sub-centres each serving a population of 
5,000 These norms would be relaxed m 
hilly and tnbal areas The village or a 
population of 1 000 would from the base 


umt where there ill be a trained nealth 
volunteer chosen bv the communitv 

(in) Facilities for treatment in basic spe- 
cialities would be provided at communitv 
health centres at the block level for a 
population of a lakh with a 30 bedded 
hospital attached and a ss stem of referral of 
cases from the communitv health centre to 
the district hospital/medical college hospit- 
als will be introduced 

(iv) Various programmes under educa- 
tion water supply and sanitation control of 
communicable diseases familv planning 
maternal and child health care nutrition 
and school nealth implemented bv different 
departments/agencies would be properh 
coordinated for optimal results 

(v) Adequate medical and para-medical 
manpower would be trained for meeting the 
requirements of a programme of this order 
and all education ana training programmes 
wall be given suitable orientation towards 
rural health care 

(vi) The people would be involved m 
tackling their health problems and commun- 
ity participation in the health programmes 
would be encouraged They w’ould be enti- 
tled to supervise and manage their own 
health programmes eventually 32 

If the political leadership is able to mobil- 
ise the administrative machinery to translate 
these policies into concrete action plans and 
programmes, it can indeed succeed in signi- 
ficantly raising the health status of the 
people of India, particularly the underpri- 
vileged and the deprived sections 

D BANERJI 

NOTES 

1 R Jefferj Reorganizing India s Doctors The 
Institutionalization of Medical Dependent 1918- 
39 Modem Asia Studies Vol 13 No 2 1979 
pp 301-306 

2 Government of India Report of the Health 
Sunej and Development Cbmmittee Vol IV 
Manager of Publications, Delhi 1946 pp 1-5 
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call for assistance” 27 1 The Ministry also 
realised, “that improvement cannot be 
brought about merely by increasing the 
number of doctors or the output of medi- 
cines, but by making each individual realise 
the need for simple steps m sanitation, 
prevention, promotion, etc of health activi- 
ties some of which make remarkable 
changes m morbidity and mortality pattern 
m our country” The Community Health 
Workers’ Scheme was inaugurated on 2 
October 1977 Out of some 5,400 adminis- 
trative blocks that cover the rural popula- 
tion of the country, 777 were chosen for the 
first phase of the implementation of this 
scheme “Under this scheme a Community 
Health Worker (CHW) chosen by and from 
the community has to be trained and given 
back to the community with the necessary 
wherewithal for handling minor ailments, 
serving as a link between the Primary 
Health Centre and the community and 
providing the much needed health educa- 
tion to the village population as a whole 
The responsibility for getting the best out of 
the Community Health Workers is now with 
the community itself, of course, with the 
promise of full support — material and 
institutional — from the Government About 
30,000 of CHWs are presume^ to be m 
position by the end of May 1978” 28 

Even if it is presumed that the conditions 
turn out to be as favourable as is anticipated 
by the government, it is possible to single 
out three basic conceptual issues, each one 
of which requires senous consideration in 
the light of the practical experience gained 
in recent years 

The first concerns the social structure of 
the Indian village Experiences with the 
Community Development Programme and 
other rural programmes have repeatedly 
brought out the fact that the upper strata of 
the rural society, which have a firm control 
over the means of production and distribu- 
tion, usurp most of the resources for de- 


velopment for themselves and they allow 
very little of the resources to trickle down to 
the weaker sections of the community 
whose need is most desperate Against this 
social background, it is unrealistic to assume 
that the ‘community’ will participate m the 
selection of its own CHW and that it will 
provide supervision to the CHW The rich 
farmers will have a dominant role in the 
selection and in the supervision of CHWs 
and they will tend to corner for themselves 
most of the benefits of the scheme 

The second issue concerns the suitability 
of the training given to the trainers of the 
CHWs This training is to be provided by 
field level workers who, according to the 
Ministry of Health’s own admission, have so 
miserably failed to deliver the goods over 
these 30 years 29 The fact that such a group 
of people who are found so palpably in- 
adequate, are also expected to provide 
training and support m the promotion of the 
indigenous systems of medicine, in Yoga and 
m homeopathy, suggests insufficient realism 
in conceptualising the programme 

And, finally, the proposal also raises the 
question whether a programme of “people’s 
health m people’s hands” can succeed when 
the superstructure continues to be highly 
medicaiised, professionalised, bureaucra- 
tised and mystified, to use the terminology 
of Ivan Ilhch 30 

HEALTH POLICY IN THE SIXTH PLAN 

Under the health policy set out m the 
Sixth five year plan (1980-85), the Govern- 
ment of India has continued to follow the 
trend of considering health services, as only 
one of the major elements of a strategy of 
multi-sectoral approach to promotion of 
health 31 It is also in favour of promoting 
community self-reliance in health by further 
extending the scheme of Community Health 
Workers (later called Volunteers) There is 
also emphasis on strengthening the infras- 
tructure of the rural health services All 
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these also form a component of the Mini- 
mum Needs Programme, which has re- 
ceived a high priority m the Plan 

The Government of India considers in- 
vestment on health as investment on man 
and on improving the quality of life It 
recognises that health has to be viewed in its 
totality, as a part of the strategy of human 
resources development Horizontal and ver- 
tical linkages have to be established among 
all the inter-related programmes like pro- 
tected water supply, environmental sanita- 
tion and hygiene, nutrition, education, 
family planning and maternity and child 
welfare Only with such linkages can the 
benefits of various programmes be opti- 
mised An attack on the problem of disease 
cannot be entirely successful unless it is 
accompanied by an attack on proverty itself 
which is the mam cause of it For this reason 
the Sixth Plan assigns a high priority to 
programmes of promotion of gainful em- 
ployment, eradication of poverty, popula- 
tion control and meeting the basic human 
needs as integral components of the human 
resources development programme 

The strategy over a period of 20 years 
based on the recommendations of the 
Working Group on Health, will be as 
follows 

( I ) Emphasis would be shifted from de- 
velopment of city based curative services 
and super-specialities to tackling rural 
health problems A rural health care system 
based on a combination of preventive, 
promotive and curative health care services 
would be built up starting from the village as 
the oase 

( II ) The infra-structure for rural health 
care would consist of primary health cen- 
tres, each serving a population of 30,000 and 
sub-centres each serving a population of 
5,000 These norms would be relaxed in 
hilly and tribal areas The village or a 
population of 1.000 would from the base 


unit where there will be a trained health 
volunteer chosen b> the community 

(m) Facilities for treatment m basic spe- 
cialities would be provided at community 
health centres at the block level for a 
population of a lakh with a 30 bedded 
hospital attached and a system of referral of 
cases from the community health centre to 
the district hospital/medical college hospit- 
als will be introduced 

(iv) Various programmes under educa- 
tion water supply and sanitation control of 
communicable diseases family planning 
maternal and child health care nutrition 
and school health implemented by different 
departments/agencies would be properly 
coordinated for optimal results 

(v) Adequate medical and para-medical 
manpower would be tramed for meeting the 
requirements of a programme of this order 
and all education and training programmes 
wall be given suitable orientation towards 
rural health care 

(vi) The people would be involved in 
tackling their health problems and commun- 
ity participation in the health programmes 
would be encouraged They would be enti- 
tled to supervise and manage their own 
health programmes eventually 32 

If the political leadership is able to mobil- 
ise the administrative machinery to translate 
these policies into concrete action plans and 
programmes, it can indeed succeed in signi- 
ficantly raising the health status of the 
people of India, particularly the underpri- 
vileged and the deprived sections 

D BANERJl 
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HISTORY OF SOCIAL REFORM 
AMONG CHRISTIANS 

During the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, protestant missionar- 
ies with the support of allies in India and 
England took the initiative m advocating a 
number of social reforms in Hindu society 
They drew attention to practices such as 
infanticide, child marriage, the deplorable 
conditions of widows, the exposure of the 
sick and dying on the banks of holy rivers, 
hook-swinging at Hindu festivals, the prac- 
tice of ‘sati’, the prevalence of caste that 
dehumanised a great part of the society, 
many agrarian problems m Bengal and 
Madras that created slavery, bonded labour 
and exploitation of the poor, etc 

Continued missionary involvement in so- 
cial protest and agitation during the period 
from 1850 to 1900 took place m a more 
complex situation There was the growth of 
nationalist feeling and increased sensitivity 
on the part of educated Hindus towards the 
interference of ‘outsiders’ in socio-religious 
matters The then British government was 
reluctant to stir up opposition by passing 
social legislation These attitudes of the 
educated Hindus and the reluctance of the 
government affected the views of the mis- 
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sionanes and their attempts to tackle ques- 
tions of social reform But the missionaries 
welcomed and encouraged the growth of 
Indian social reform movements during this 
penod 

In the 1820s. during the agitation over the 
question of sati, Raja Rammohun Roy 
(1772-1833) emerged as the first modern 
Hindu exponent of social reform The fun- 
damental aspect of Rammohan’s approach 
to life was humanism For him, social 
customs religious practices or rituals had to 
stand the acid test of human welfare or else 
be discarded While he valued all that was 
vital in Hindu tradition, he was never its 
slave His Enghsh translation of the Hindu 
scriptures represented the first message of 
India to the west in modern times He was 
the founder of the Indian press, the maker 
of modem Bengali prose and the initiator of 
educational reforms that had profound in- 
fluence on the course of India’s history He 
held reason against superstition and welfare 
of man as the true aim of religion He 
spearheaded the fight for religious reforms 

The missionaries applauded Rammohun 
Roy’s efforts to put an end to ldolatory 
among the Hindus and social evils like the 
burning of widows and child-sacnfice He 
established the Brahma Samaj The 
Brahmos distinguished themselves from the 
Hindus Following his example, a number of 
associations were founded by Hindus, 
others and Parsis revolting against existing 
customs and devoted wholly or in part to the 
task of social reform All these organisa- 
tions were coordinated at the all India level 
by M G Ranade when he launched the 
Indian Social Conference m 1884, one year 
before the founding of the Indian National 
Congress 

The nse of these modem social reform 
movements was widely acclaimed by mis- 
sionaries as a clear sign of ‘progress’ and of 
dissatisfaction with Hinduism The move- 


ment also presented a challenge and an 
opportunity and quite clearly affected the 
strategy of the missionaries m relation to 
social reform 

The successful outcome of their attempts 
to obtain government legislation m the 
1820s banning the practice of sati had 
depended upon the way m which missionar- 
ies could influence ‘public opinion They 
interviewed and pleaded with government 
officials m India and appealed for support in 
England, bringing considerable pressure to 
bear on Indian policy through the House of 
Commons Thus when Bentmck arrived in 
India m 1829, he knew he had the backing of 
Parliament and the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company for suppressive legisla- 
tion When explaining his reasons for intro- 
ducing Regulation XVII of 1829 declaring 
sati illegal in the Bengal Presidency, he 
declared that he would be following and not 
going ahead of ‘public opinion’ and, by that, 
he meant ‘public opinion’ m England 

During the penod 1850 to 1900, Enghsh 
‘public opinion’ continued to be of some 
importance as a factor influencing the con- 
duct of Indian affairs, but it was no longer 
the only kind of ‘public opinion’ that mat- 
tered Missionanes, like nationalist leaders 
and others, continued to present their case 
at the bar of Bntish opinion, but they also 
realised that Indian pressure and agitation 
was of vital significance, especially if they 
were to obtain further legislation Indeed, in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, the 
government, shaken by the events of 1857 
and faced with the nse of nationalist agita- 
tion, was increasingly sensitive to Indian 
feeling and was unlikely to introduce social 
reform legislation without some measure of 
popular support in India 

MISSIONARY INVOLVEMENT IN SOCIAL ISSUES 

The missionanes continued to become 
involved in social protest and agitation 
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partly for humanitarian reasons for the sake 
of Indian Christians as well as Hindus, but 
also because caste and family customs, 
conditions m rural society and even in- 
temperance, appeared to impede the prog- 
ress of Christianity However, they could do 
very little without the support of at least 
some sections of the Indian community and, 
for this reason, their relationship with Indi- 
an reformers and other influential leaders 
and spokesmen was especially important 

Indian social reformers shared with Brit- 
ish Protestant missionaries a vision of socie- 
ty which was less oppressive, less restrictive 
and more firmly based on the idea of social 
equality, though they were probably less 
willing to follow through some of the more 
radical egalitarian implications Almost all 
of them were western educated or had 
‘imbibed western ideas indirectly’ Many of 
the most influential and outstanding ex- 
ponenets of reform among them, from 
Rammohun Roy onwards to Pandita Rama- 
bai (1858-1922), had also been influenced by 
the Christian ethic 

Throughout the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Baptist, Anglican, Wes- 
leyan and other missionaries had their own 
separate denominational meetings at the 
regional and local levels At these meetings 
they discussed social issues and occasionally 
appealed to the government for executive 
action In the second quarter of the century, 
the numbers of missionaries increased and 
continuing missionary Conferences were 
established in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Bangalore and certain other capitals, which 
debated questions of caste, infant marnage, 
drunkenness and other issues affecting their 
immediate urban work The Madras mis- 
sionaries in 1853 discussed slavery m Tra- 
vancore From 1855 to 1861, the Calcutta 
Conference was specially concerned with 
the effects of indigo planting and the Zamin- 
dari system m lower Bengal In 1871 the 
Bombay Conference examined the prob- 
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Iems connected with infant and Christian 
marriage m Maharashtra Later on these 
Conferences communicated with each other 
on various practical common matters like 
famine relief They also expressed solidarity 
when they drew up petitions, attempting to 
influence the government policy 

The effectiveness of missionary cam- 
paigns on behalf of social reform was keen 
and widespread The press was one of the 
vehicles of social reform propaganda 
Through tracts and books, missionaries 
attempted to influence public opinion and 
specially the attitude of the educated classes 
in India They also published special litera- 
ture for non-Chnstian leaders on social 
reforms The Papers on Reform prepared 
by the Christian Vernacular Education Soci- 
ety and edited by its Secretary, the Rev 
John Murdoch, contained a great deal of 
documentary material which helped leading 
Indian social reformers to agitate on issues 
like caste, early marnage, status of women, 
intemperance, etc 

CASTE AND ITS COMPUCATIONS 

From the time the Gospel was brought 
into India, the missionanes held that the 
retention of caste was incompatible with the 
profession of Chnstianity Caste feeling was 
stronger m south India than m the north 
Caste became strongly entrenched m the 
church also as Chnstians of high caste 
refused to marry Chnstians of low caste and 
would not sit together in churches, they 
refused to eat with low caste converts The 
missionanes opposed caste among Chnst- 
ians partly because it was an essential part of 
Hinduism and because it seemed to damage 
the quality of life among the Chnstian 
community and feared that it might be a 
road to reverting to Hinduism Caste stifled 
human sympathy, bred apathetic indiffer- 
ence to the needs of others and led to very 
great injustice and suffenng among the 
lower castes It was the united efforts of 
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missionaries 'which brought into operation, 
The Caste Disabilities Removal Act, 1850 
Again, it was through their action that the 
legal right of Shanar women to change the 
traditional dress to cover the upper part of 
their bodies was brought m The right of 
Hanjans to the use of public roads and 
highways was claimed One of the most 
frequent causes of conflict between Hindus 
and Christians arose from the fact that 
Hanjans were prevented from taking drink- 
ing water from village wells This was one of 
the reasons that forced Chnstians to live in 
mission compounds where water supply was 
available 

In the nineteenth century, large-scale 
conversion of Hanjans took place Later on, 
higher rungs of Hindus, including 
Brahmins, were also converted The early 
converts suffered many disabilities 
being excluded from ntuals and being eco- 
nomically and socially oppressed and ex- 
ploited The dramatic mcrease m the num- 
ber of converts between 1885 and 1900 
coincided with the penod of plague and 
famine which wrecked the country taking 
the greatest toll among the poorest sections 
of the society After independence, the 
number of missionaries dwindled and Indi- 
ans effectively stepped mto positions of 
importance in the churches and their orga- 
nisations and took up the leadership of the 
Christian community 

In the last three decades, the traditional 
structure of society has changed but still, 
within the Christian community, the tenden- 
cy to cling to caste m tunes of marriage, 
elections, appointments to positions, etc is 
evident Caste plays a forceful part m 
deciding victories or defeats m Church 
elections as m political elections This politi- 
cisation of caste has assumed large propor- 
tions and has actively helped to keep up and 
continue the differentiation and discrimina- 
tion of caste 


EDUCATION AND THE CHURCHES 

From the beginning the Churches had 
been the greatest single source of education 
They created a network of primary, secon- 
dary and higher secondary schools and 
colleges throughout the country' Education 
has helped many to acquire position and 
power The education given by Mission 
organisations not only gave employment to 
several thousand teachers, but took many 
Chnstians out of the illiteracy and poverty 
of their rural surroundings Though at the 
beginning Chnstians were the principal be- 
neficianes of educational opportunities, la- 
ter all sections of the co mm u ni ty took 
advantage of the facilities These education- 
al opportunities served as a springboard, 
enabling Chnstians to be socially mobile 
Their educational attainments helped them 
to compete for positions in a variety of 
occupational fields of high status 

A new identity based on wealth, power 
and prestige is taking place in the commun- 
ity The impact of westernisation and west- 
ern ideas has resulted in changes in social 
life, habit, style of living, dressmg, eating, 
etc This has brought a tremendous change 
in ideas and values The Government of 
India has helped these new relations, values 
and attitudes through many of its measures 
of social reform and legislation such as 
freeing bonded labour, giving equality to 
women and uplifting the downtrodden and 
the poor 

PROBLEMS OF ‘ ELITIST 1 CONGREGATIONS 

In the big cities a number of congrega- 
tions m churches have acquired the reputa- 
tion of being elitist, mainly because they 
were formerly the principal European cen- 
tres of worship In these churches, worship 
is in English and the upper middle class 
form the congregation However, they are 
still caste-oriented Even some of the newer 
churches, where worship is in regional 
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languages, have acquired an elitist image, 
because of the upper middle class mem- 
bership of the church This has direct 
relationship to the leadership of the pasto- 
rate committees and Diocesan level commit- 
tees which manage the churches Here, 
those Christians who belong to the top 
social strata occupy all the prominent posi- 
tions in the running and management of the 
church, schools and other organisations 
The common people belonging to the same 
congregation, who do not have high status 
in education and wealth, do not get equality 

SOCIAL WELFARE PROGRAMMES 

At the present moment, the Christian 
community is becoming aware of the dis- 
advantages of staying aloof from the main- 
stream of developmental efforts Churches 
and churchbased organisations have laun- 
ched into direct social welfare programmes 
for uplifting the poor and the uneducated m 
the villages, conscientizing them of their 
rights and privileges and creating opportuni- 
ties for employment in rural areas Large 
programmes of training people of all com- 
munities for self-employment are being 
undertaken 

These social welfare programmes of the 
churches have fairly large dimensions In 
1971, the Christian community formed ab- 
out 2 6 per cent of the population m the 
country But its medical welfare program- 
mes through hospitals and social welfare 
institutions are in far greater proportion 
The network of hospitals, dispensaries, 
maternity and social welfare centres, and 
programmes m city slum areas and rural 
areas provide medical services to the entire 
population The socio-economic program- 
mes include the deepening and digging of 
wells and providing them with pump sets in 
rural areas There are projects to build 
roads, deepen tanks and build filter bed 
tanks with bunds Distribution of seeds and 
manures and running of model farms are 
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some of the other projects Large-scale 
family planning schemes are undertaken not 
only by hospitals but by well-organised 
Women’s Fellowship groups in the chur- 
ches The church’s department of ministry 
to children, called the Council for Child Care 
caters to a large number of destitute and 
poor children in residential centres 
irrespective of caste and creed Nonformal 
education and training in rural-based crafts 
like daqy farming, poultry rearing, basket 
weaving, etc are undertaken in New Life 
Centres for school dropouts More than 200 
creches for children of working mothers of 
all castes are functioning near slums and in 
rural areas Technical and vocational train- 
ing programmes prepare youth from the 
under-privileged sections of society in skills 
for employment and self-employment 

The National Christian Council of India, 
which unites all the Protestant Churches, 
has a wing called Church’s Auxiliary for 
Social Action (CASA) which undertakes 
massive relief operations m natural calami- 
ties like cyclones, floods, epidemics and, 
dunng the second phase of relief, executes 
developmental works m the affected areas 
Roman Catholic Christians have a similar 
organisation called Catholic Relief Orga- 
nisation, (CARITAS) which does the same 
type of work Apart from these large units, 
special homes and institutions in villages for 
leprosy patients, rehabilitation centres, 
homes for polio victims, homes for the aged 
and the physically handicapped and schools 
for the blind, the deaf and the dumb are 
run Ministry to young women who have 
gone astray and rehabilitation of unmarried 
mothers is a specialised ministry undertaken 
by the Christian community 

DOWRY SYSTEM 

In spite of modem ideas and education, 
one of the evils still prevailing within the 
Chnstian community is the practice m cer- 
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tain areas of the dowry system In particular 
areas and among certain castes, the tradi- 
tion of the dowry system is actively practised 
and the church ignores it In these cases, 
marriage has become commercialised with a 
great deal of bargaining Parents with a 
number of daughters find it extremely diffi- 
cult to get their daughters married properly 

PERSONAL LAW AND THE CHRISTIANS 

It is an established fact that converts to 
Christianity retained not only their caste, 
but all the Hindu customs belonging to the 
community from which they came, including 
the laws of inheritance In the issue that 
came up before the High Court of Bombay 
m “Dagree Vs Pacceti San Jao”, (ILR 19, 
Bombay 793), for a decision whether the 
estate of a person, Christian by faith, could 
be subject to the Hindu custom of inheri- 
tance, notwithstanding conversion to Christ- 
ianity, the acting Advocate General of 
Bombay appeared for the widow and ex- 
pressed a pomt of view very forcibly He 
argued, “In all free countries, we may 
change religion and yet remain in their 
communities, conforming to their usages 
and governed by their laws That is what the 
parties to this case have done To hold that 
merely because they have changed their 
religious views, they have ceased to be 
Hindus and are no longer entitled to the 
advantages of belonging to the Hindu com- 
munity, would be perversion of opinion, 
never intended by the Legislature The 
Indian Legislature has never desired to 
interfere with religious opinion m this coun- 
try, or to make civil rights dependent on 
religion (See Act XXI of 1850) Why 
should the adoption of Christianity involve a 
change m the law of succession 7 The adop- 
tion of Mahomedamsm necessarily involves 
such a change, because Mahomed taught 
not merely a system of religion but also a 
system of law, and to become a Mahomedan 
implies the acceptance of both But the 


founder of Christianity taught no law and 
the Christian faith may be accepted and 
professed under any system of law and 
without any change of law Unless there- 
fore, we are to attribute to the Legislature 
the intention of enacting a penal law against 
Christianity m India, it is impossible to 
accept the construction of the section 
adopted by the Madras Courts The law as 
administered in the Bombay High Court 
allows Hindus to retam their own usages 
although they become Jams, Khoja 
Mahomedans, Memon Mahomedans, 
Borah Mahomedans We contend that it 
allows them the same liberty if they became 
Christians 

The personal laws of a community in 
many ways are a part of the culture of 
individuals, like marriage laws, guar- 
dianship and wards laws, divorce, adoption 
and succession It is now increasingly recog- 
nised that Christianity need not find ex- 
pression through the western medium of 
culture, it would be more appropriate for it 
to find expression through the native 
medium and indigenous ways A hundred 
years ago, where the Hindu custom was 
found repugnant to modem ways of think- 
ing, it was necessary to introduce a new 
system of law This was the result of the 
confrontation of the country’s intelligentsia 
with the western or Christian ethics of that 
time Lord William Bentick’s abolition of 
the sati was a landmark m the chronology of 
Hindu social reforms The Hindu Widow’s 
Remarriage Act, 1856 was another example 
of reformist legislation The Hindu Inheri- 
tance (Removal) of Disabilities Act, 1928, 
the Hindu Law of Inheritance (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1929, the Child Marriage Res- 
traint Act, 1929, the Hindu Gams of Learn- 
ing Act, 1930, the Hindu Women’s Right to 
Property Act, 1939, the Mamed Women’s 
Right to Separate Residence and Mainte- 
nance Act, 1946, were cautious measures of 
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social reform effected dunng the British 
tunes 

The Charter Act of 1833 explicitly pro- 
vided for the appomtment of a Law Com- 
mission to consider the enactment of laws 
which will be common to all people of India, 
but at the same tune directed the Commis- 
sioners to pay due regard to the “right, 
feelings and peculiar usages of the people” 
This is reflected m our present Constitution 
Article 44 of the Constitution of India gives 
a direction to the State to endeavour to 
secure for the citizens a uniform civil code 
throughout the territory of India, but suc- 
cessive Governments have, out of either 
apprehension or deference to the feeling of 
vanous communities, postponed the en- 
deavour towards it until such time as the 
initiative comes from each minority com- 
munity itself 

After independence, the Hindu commun- 
ity has taken advantage of Article 44 of our 
Constitution and brought forth the Hindu 
Code Bill that was first framed under a 
special committee m 1941, and which found 
its way mto the Statute Book in several 
forms, such as the Hindu Mamage Act of 

1955, the Hindu Succession Act of 1956, the 
Hindu Minority and Guardianship Act of 

1956, and the Hindu Adoption and Mainte- 
nance Act of 1956 All these new Acts 
brought far reaching changes m the status of 
Hindu women m society 

But Christian women still live under the 
Indian Christian Divorce Act of 1869, the 
Indian Chnstian Mamage Act of 1872 and 
the Indian Succession Act of 1865 which are 
inadequate to meet the requirements of 
changed social conditions and concepts The 
Chnstian community and its representative 
bodies have yet to respond to these much 
felt needs The same proposition holds good 
in regard to church laws also 

Taking mto consideration the many ano- 
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makes m all these Acts, m 1962, the 
Chnstian Mamage and Matnmomal Causes 
Bill was brought m and the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament recorded a great 
deal of evidence from church and lay leaders 
of 25 Chnstian denominations in the coun- 
try But this was shelved because it became 
time-barred There is need to bnng this Bill 
once more before the public and the Parlia- 
ment, because the Bill seeks to consolidate 
provisions m two old Acts and will make the 
legislation more compact It is also liberal in 
that it gives equal relief and equal causes for 
divorce to both men and women 

CONVERSION, CASTE AND LAW 

There is another anomaly in law, which is 
a subject of much controversy, namely, the 
effect of a person’s conversion to Christian- 
ity on his caste It is true that the bane of 
caste distinction is against the tenets of 
Christianity But m reality, in spite of 
conversion, most Christians have been iden- 
tified and have been identifying themselves 
as members of distinct caste groups The 
Madras High Court m “Michael Vs Venk- 
ateswaran”, (AIR 1952 Madras 474), de- 
clared that “conversion operates as an ex- 
pulsion from the caste or in other words, the 
convert ceases to have any caste, because 
caste is predominantly a feature of the 
Hindu society and ordinarily a person who 
ceases to be a Hindu, would not be regarded 
by the members of the caste, belonging to 
their fold” But the Supreme Court in the 
case “Arumugham Vs Rajagopal,” (AIR 
1976 S C 939), has undermined the Madras 
High Court’s mterpretaion It stated that 
“conversion from Hinduism to any other 
religion may not involve loss of caste This 
might happen where caste is based on 
economic or occupational characteristics 
and not on religious identity or the cohesion 
of the caste as a social group is so strong that 
conversion into another religion does not 
operate to snap the bond between the 
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convert and the social group” This still 
holds true m south India where conversion 
to Christianity has little impact on caste 
This can be seen from the matrimonial 
advertisements which want Vellala or 
Nadar, Mudaliar or Brahmin Christian 
brides The Presidential (Scheduled Castes) 
Order of 1950 has stated, that a scheduled 
caste person converted as a Christian shall 
be deemed to be not a member of the 
scheduled caste and it specifically provides 
that only a Hindu or a Sikh could claim to be 
a scheduled caste On this basis, scheduled 
caste Christians have been denied by the 
State all the benefits in education, employ- 
ment, etc given to the scheduled castes 
The Christian community, under the joint 
auspices of the National Christian Council 
of India and the Catholic Bishops Confer- 
ence of India, has been agitating on this 
issue The States of Kerala and Tamil Nadu 
have statutorily accepted that conversion of 
scheduled castes to Christianity does not 
debar them from all the benefits conferred 
on scheduled castes by the State 

CULTURE AND COMMON CIVIL CODE 

Christians m India do not claim to have a 
culture of their own Their culture is the 
culture of India The personal law applic- 
able to a community is part of their culture, 
and law should promote justice and equity 
in the relationship among the members of 
the community according to the Indian 
value system such as protection to a widow, 
to a dependent mother, and to the woman 
who suffers under the obsolete Divorce Act 
of 1869 It was in 1871 that the Privy 
Council, m Skinner Vs Ford (14 Moore’s 
Indian Cases 309) said, ‘while Brahmin 
Buddhist, Christian Mohammedan, Parsee 
and Sikhs are one nation, enjoying equal 
political rights and having perfect equality 
before the tribunals, they coexist as separate 
and very distinct communities having dis- 
tinct laws affecting every relation of life 
The law of husband and wife, parent and 
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child the descent devolution and disposi- 
tion of property are all different depending 
in each case on the bod\ to which the 
individual is deemed to belong and the 
difference of religion pervades and go\erns 
all domestic usages and social relations 

FREEDOM OF RELIGION 

This is another issue of great importance 
not only to the Christian community but to 
all communities in the country at the mo- 
ment In the State of Orissa the Orissa 
Freedom of Religion Act was passed in 
1967 The Act contemplates penal action tor 
any conversion to a religion bv torce fraud 
and inducement the penalty being impris- 
onment of either type which may extend to 
one j ear or with fine which maj extend to 
five thousand rupees or both In the State of 
Madhya Pradesh on the pattern of the 
Orissa Freedom of Religion Act an Act 
called the Madhya Dharma Swatanttva 
Adhimyam Act was passed m 1968 

Many Christian organisations successfully 
contested the Onssa Act m the Orissa High 
Court On an appeal by the State to the 
Supreme Court the Supreme Court re- 
jected the conclusions of the Orissa High 
Court in 1970 The Supreme Court stated 
that the fundamental right mentioned in 
Article 25 of the Constitution refers to the 
right to convert persons to one s own 
religion 

The two Acts mentioned above have not 
clearly defined the terms force fraud and 
allurement’ The Christian community is 
unhappy about the distinctions made be- 
tween “propagation of religion ’ and “con- 
version” 

In the meanwhile, the enactment of the 
Arunachal Pradesh “Freedom of Religion 
Act” in November 1978 had created some 
apprehension in the mmds of minority 
communities This Act also prohibits con- 
version from one religious faith to another 
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by use of “force, or inducement or fraudu- 
lent means” Again, the words, “force, 
inducement and fraud” are not defined 
properly and the Act gives power to the 
executive authorities to interpret them and 
is therefore fraught with danger 

A Bill of a similar nature namely, The 
Freedom of Religion Bill of 1978, intended 
to apply to the whole country, was tabled in 
Parliament by a private member, Mr O P 
Tyagi, in December, 1978 The Christian 
community demonstrated against this Bill 
m many places, as they felt that it violated 
the guarantees given in Article 25 of the 
Constitution “to profess, practise and prop- 
agate religion” They felt there was no need 
for fresh penal clauses to prohibit conver- 
sion, as there were existing clauses in the 
Indian Penal Code to prevent fraudulent 
and forced conversions The National Coun- 
cil of Churches in India on behalf of 
Protestant Christians, and the Catholic 
Bishops’ Conference of India on behalf of 
the Roman Catholic Christians, presented 
memoranda to the President and the Prime 
Minister The Bill before the Parliament 
lapsed when the Janata Government fell m 
1980 

CONCERN FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 

The community is slowly awakening to 
the fact that they should actively participate 
in the body politic of the country and in 
national development endeavours, specially 
for the uplift of poverty groups Legislation 
is a necessary mechanism to institute social 
change, particularly when change is sought 
in favour of the weaker sections Radical 
groups in churches have emerged asking for 
social revolution and demanding the rights 
of the have-not sections of the community 

The Christian community is exposed to 
the thinking of the world and of internation- 
al movements in their concern for social 
justice through its connection with the 


World Council of Churches, the Christian 
Conference of Asia and the various tradi- 
tional Mission societies overseas There is 
nch international collaboration m this think- 
ing process, which helps the community to 
understand its responsibility m our own 
country Many study and research centres 
for the study of social problems, social 
service and religion, have been established 
The community is now struggling hard to 
articulate the particular demands of the 
people in a politically relevant way, which 
could be understood by the people of 
different communities with whom they live 
It is basically true that whatever the com- 
munity and the church are trying to do 
emerge out of their deep belief in the 
teachings of Christianity 

CONCLUSION 

The future of social reform for the Christ- 
ian community lies with the destiny of all the 
people of our land Integration and coop- 
eration with men of all faiths for social 
justice, welfare and progress should be held 
as ideals Hard work for the masses in the 
form of relevant and contextual service, and 
conscientization of the people for liberation 
from oppression and exploitation should be 
undertaken in an organised way The com- 
munity has a high rate of literacy, a wealth 
of talents, and an established record of solid 
service to the weaker sections of society 
Active participation m the politics of the 
country, working for the common good, and 
eschewing caste and communal feelings will 
release the great potential of this commun- 
ity for establishing equality and justice 

DLG RATNAM 
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HISTORY OF SOCIAL REFORM 
AMONGST HINDUS 


In early societies religion covered all 
aspects of human life Hinduism was no 
exception to this rule Norms regulating 
Hindu social life were laid down m the 
dharma shastras The Manusmnti which 
belongs to pre-Christian era regulated Hindu 
life But, subsequent authors on dharma 
shastras and commentators on the smnti 
introduced changes in law and thus helped 
adjustment of law with changing society 
They also accepted the authority of custom 
which may be contrary to the rules of 
dharma shastra, and thus helped social re- 
forms 

Hinduism is very catholic It has no creed, 
no single prophet and no single sacred book 
This enabled Hindu society to adapt to 
changing conditions and introduce social 
reform One of the earliest social reformers 
was Buddha He revolted against the caste 
system and ntual-ridden society Buddha 
was followed by Mahavir and Basava Samts 
like Kabir, Dnyaneshwar and Tukaram also 
earned on the tradition of social reforms, 
though their teachings were essentially reli- 
gious The effect of their teaching was to 
humanise society and to emphasise the 
doctnne of tolerance These efforts were 
however, mainly on an individual basis 

BEGINNING OF SOCIAL REFORM MOVEMENT 

With the establishment of British rule in 
India, leaders of Indian society came in 
contact with the west and learnt the virtues 
of liberal traditions Establishment of uni- 
versities in India opened the doors of west- 
ern knowledge to Indians and influenced 
their ideas aoout the dignity of man The 
study of Christianity influenced their notions 
of religion The cumulative effect of all these 
influences was the beginning of the move- 
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ment for social reform on an organised basis 
This movement had its most natural growth 
in areas where the first British impact was 
felt, that is, in Bengal Madras and Bombay 

The movement started with a religious 
basis and aimed at exoluuon rather than 
revolution Raja Rammohun Roy is the 
pioneer of this movement m modern India 
Rammohun *loy roused public opinion m 
India against social evils like thw immolation 
of widows (sati) until Lord William Bentinck 
abolished it by law in 1828 Among Hindus 
law and religion were not separated Hence 
the early reformers turned their attention to 
religious reforms Thus the Brahmo Samaj 
w'as established in West Bengal (1828) the 
Prarthana Samaj in Bombay (1864) and the 
Arya Samaj in Punjab (1877) Though these 
institutions were established for religious 
reforms, they also became rallying points for 
social reform m other fields The Arya 
Samaj and the Ramknshna Mission intro- 
duced the idea of social service along with 
social reform The Ramknshna Mission 
under the leadership of Swami Vivekananda 
concentrated attention on social services 
such as education, social and medical relief 
work, and the service of the poor in general 
Since at that tune no distinction was made 
between social reforms and social service, 
the work of Swami Vivekananda is also 
considered as part of the social reform 
movement Pandita Ramabai also undertook 
social service work in the form of spread of 
education, particularly education of women 

Social reformers resorted to both educa- 
tion of public opinion and legislation for 
achieving their goals There were three 
methods adopted by social reformers for 
bringing about social reforms These were 
the interpretation of the shastras in support 
of social reforms, the appeal to reason and 
humanity, and the enforcement of penalties 
by the State after it passed the necessary 
legislation The first method was advocated 
to prove that social reform was nothing but 
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revival or renewal of the essence of the 
original faith The majority of social refor- 
mers approved of the second and third 
methods for bringing about social reforms 

TWO SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL REFORMERS 

There were two schools of social refor- 
mers One school consisted of persons who 
wanted to secure the authority of the dharma- 
shastras for social reforms by a new inter- 
pret tion of the dharmashastra The other 
school consisted of persons who advocated 
social reforms on the basis of reason The 
former school faded out soon from the 
horizon of social reform 

The social reform movement also faced 
another conflict Some of the leaders of 
public life in India like Tilak and others 
were not opposed to social reforms, but held 
the view that social reforms could wait till 
political reforms in the form of Swarajya are 
achieved They argued that with the attain- 
ment of political independence, the problem 
of social reform would be solved in no time 
Others, like Ranade and Agarkar main- 
tained that social reforms must receive 
immediate attention along with political 
reforms Events subsequent to the attain- 
ment of independence in India show that in 
the political system of representative gov- 
ernment the problem of social reforms has 
become more complex than it had been 
before independence It was expected that 
political institutions would change social 
institutions In point of fact however in 
some ways political institutions have streng- 
thened social institutions and made them 
more rigid An instance of this is the 
hardening of the caste system which has 
complicated the problem of abolition of 
untouchability 

The social reform movement in western 
India showed more encouraging results than 
those shown by the movement in Bengal A 
number of factors contributed to this differ- 
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ence, one of them being the restraint and 
moderation of some of the reformers Some 
of the prominent names among social refor- 
mers are Narayan Mahadeo Parmanand, 
Atmaram Pandurang, Vishnubua 
Brahmachan, Telang, Ranade, Chandavar- 
kar, Bal Gangadhar Shastn Jambhekar, 
Gajananrao Vaidya, Karsondas Mulji, Joti- 
ba Phule, Agarkar, and Vishnu Shastri 
Pandit 

Ranade established Prarthana Samaj 
(1864) somewhat on the lines of Brahmo 
Samaj The members of the Prarthana 
Samaj did not believe in caste distinctions 
and were opposed to ldolatory They owed 
allegiance to Hinduism and Hindu society 
but with a note of protest Though, like the 
Brahmo Samaj, this was also essentially a 
religious reform, it led to the strengthening 
of the social reform movement Ranade 
established the Indian Social Conference in 
1887 Ranade 's concept of social reform was 
very broad He observed “You cannot have 
a good social system when you find yourself 
low in the scale of political rights, nor can 
you be fit to exercise political rights and 
privileges unless your social system is based 
on reason and justice You cannot have a 
good economic system when your social 
arrangements are imperfect If your reli- 
gious ideas are low and grovelling you 
cannot succeed in social, economic and 
political sphere” 

Ranade and his followers supported the 
movements for widow re-marnage and 
education of women Jotiba Phule may be 
described as a revolutionary social refor- 
mer He believed in casteless society and 
hence criticised severely the priestly class 
that supported the caste system He was one 
of the first social reformers who advocated 
the cause of the untouchables He estab- , 
lished the Satya-Shodhak Samaj which con- 
tributed to a great extent to social awaken- 
ing among the non-Brahmins and the un- 
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touchables Like Ranade, he also believed 
in economic and religious reforms as a part 
of social reforms The Indian Social Confer- 
ence established by Ranade played a major 
role m this movement Though the aim of 
the movement was the creation of a new 
integrated society, they attacked first the 
most glanng evils in society, with a view to 
restoring the dignity of man The glanng 
evils were the pitiable position of women, 
the caste system and the practice of un- 
touchabihty 

POSITION OF WOMEN 

The legal status of Hindu women m 
ancient India was not as pitiable as it was at 
the beginning of the 19th century The 
abolition of sati was the first measure in the 
direction of social reform It was followed 
by the Hindu Widows Remamage Act in 
1856 through the efforts of Ishwarchandra 
Vidyasagar The reformers also turned their 
attention to women’s education and estab- 
lished in Bombay ‘The Students Literary 
and Scientific Society’ on 13 June 1848 In 
Bengal, Sasipada Banerjee did excellent 
work for the remamage of widows inspite of 
severe opposition The Hindu Balika 
Vidyalaya was started in Bengal in 1849 In 
western India, Jotiba Phule started classes 
for education of girls m Pune (1851) He 
also opened a school for children of depress- 
ed classes and helped widows to remarry In 
Bombay, Vishnushastri Pandit founded m 
1850, ‘The Widows Remamage Associa- 
tion ’ 

Karsondas Mulji, during 1852 to 1861, 
through his paper Satya Prakash cam- 
paigned against the Maharajas, the spiritual 
heads of the Vaishnava-Vallabha commun- 
ity, who at that time were known for their 
debauchery and licentiousness Karsondas 
faced a number of difficulties but, with 
crusading zeal, he earned on his fight 
against the degenerate religious heads with 


a view to freeing religion from their clutches 
and restoring to Hindu women their dignitt 
Considenng the pitiable condition of 
widows in joint families social reformers 
established widows homes in various parts 
of India, prominent among them being the 
Widows Home m Mysore (1907) the Mahi- 
la Silpasrama in Calcutta (1907) the 
Widows Home in Bangalore (,1910) the 
Brahmin Widows Hostel in Madras (1912) 
Dhondo Keshav Karve s Hindu Widows 
Home’ established in 1896 played a signifi- 
cant role m the social reform movement It 
became a model for similar other homes 
Karve's Home was also an educational 
institution for girls This was in a sense the 
humble beginning of the movement of 
women’s education which culminated in the 
establishment of Dr Karve s Women s Uni- 
versity in 1916 Female education which was 
a part of the social reform movement gained 
momentum m the advanced provinces in 
India 

AGE AT MARRIAGE 

Early marriages were very common in 
India Such marriages created the problem 
of young widows Hence social reformers 
agitated for raising the age of marriage of 
girls One of the earliest attempts in this 
behalf was the legislation with respect to the 
age of consent Malban a Parsi by religion, 
advocated it and got the Age of Consent Act 
passed despite a severe controversy in 1891 
Malban appealed not only to Indian but also 
to Bntish public opinion for this reform It 
may be mentioned that this legislation was 
applicable to all Indians and not only to 
Hindus The Maharaja of Mysore m 1902 
adopted a law to prevent mamages of girls 
under 12 and also to prevent unequal 
mamages between men over 45 and gir ls 
below 14 Baroda followed this example and 
enacted a law in 1904 fixing the age of 
mamage at 12 for girls and 16 for boys The 
Social Reform Conference passed a resolu- 
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tion at Lahore in 1909 laying down the age 
at mamage for girls as 16 and for boys as 25 

From the beginning of the twentieth 
century, laws governing marriage and di- 
vorce were placed on the statute book by 
various legislatures The Anand Mamage 
Act was passed in Punjab in 1908 It was a 
civil marriage law applicable to Sikhs, re- 
moving restrictions on castes and sects 
However, it did not prohibit early marriages 
or polygamy A special Marriage Bill pro- 
viding for civil marriage for all Hindus and 
making monogamy compulsory was consi- 
dered by the Legislative Assembly at Delhi 
in 1912 but was defeated It may be men- 
tioned in this connection that the States of 
Mysore m 1890 and Baroda in 1908 had 
already enacted special marriage legislation 
Dr Gour was ultimately successful in secur- 
ing the enactment of the Special Mamage 
Act in 1923 Though this Act was applicable 
to all Indians, it introduced the principles of 
monogamy, divorce and succession under 
the Indian Succession Act for Hindus who 
married under this Act The Act was an 
enabling piece of legislation The Child 
Mamage Restraint Act was passed m 1929 
The Act prohibited marriages between girls 
below 14 years of age and boys below 18 
years of age However, marriages in viola- 
tion of the Act were not rendered invalid 
The Act was also applicable to all Indians 
The Act was amended from time to time 
and in 1978 it was laid down that age of the 
girl must not be below 18 and that of the boy 
below 21 years of age 

Merely passing legislation does not bring 
about social reform The Child Marriage 
Restraint Act is still observed m a most 
unsatisfactory manner in several parts of 
rural India On the other hand, m the 
overpopulated urban areas, where the prob- 
lem of housing accommodation has became 
extremely acute, many young women are 
forced to remain single Thus, Hindu society 
faces a big dilemma 
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In some parts of India, dancing girls were 
attached to temjples They were expected to 
render service m the temple in the form of 
music and some other menial type of work 
This system was known as devdasi (female 
slaves of God) This system was derogatory 
to the status of women and also inconsistent 
with the holy environment that was ex- 
pected to pervade the places of worship 
Hence laws were passed by various provin- 
cial legislatures to abolish this system 

DEPRESSED CLASSES 

The attention of social reformers was 
turned to the depressed classes 1 by Jotiba 
Phule and the Aiya Samaj The Social 
Reform Conference in 1895 deliberated on 
this question The Prarthana Samaj started 
a depressed class mission in 1898 V R 
Shinde started a Depressed Classes Mission 
in 1906 and undertook educational work 
among the depressed classes The Gokhale 
Education Society opened in 1919 a small 
school at Bordi, a village 85 miles from 
Bombay m the tribal areas The Rayat 
Shikshan Sanstha at Satara opened a num- 
ber of schools and hostels and provided for 
the education of untouchables Attempts 
were made to hold all-India conferences to 
discuss the problems of the untouchables, 
but without success It was only when Dr 
B R Ambedkar came on the scene, that the 
problems of the untouchables were discus- 
sed at all-India level The enlightened ruler 
of the State of Kolhapur, Shahu Maharaj, 
actively worked for the eradication of un- 
touchabihty and helped social reformers 
who worked m this area Dr Ambedkar’s 
speech prepared for the conference of the 
Jatpat Todak Mandal at Lahore in 1933, 
which could not be delivered because of the 
strong sentiments expressed therein, is a 
classical document in the history of social 
leform movement 

About this time, Gandhiji also declared 
that he was greatly concerned over the 
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removal of untouchability Subsequent his- 
tory of the movement of social reform m the 
area of eradication of untouchabihty has 
more political than purely social overtones 
Gandhiji accepted Vamashrama Dharma, 
Dr Ambedkar was rightly and totally 
opposed to it as that was the mam cause of 
the institution of untouchability 

The problem of untouchabihty assumed 
wider significance after 1930 It involved the 
question of representation of untouchables 
in legislatures, reservation of places m 
services and, after the promulgation of the 
Constitution, reservation of seats in educa- 
tional institutions, particularly m profes- 
sional colleges Dr Ambedkar fought a 
senes of battles for untouchables He was 
convinced that inspite of all the provisions 
of the Constitution and legislation like the 
Untouchabihty Offences Act, 1955 (now 
called the Civil Rights Act, 1976), eradica- 
tion of untouchabihty would not be possible 
so long as untouchables continued to remain 
in Hindu society Hence, as a part of social 
reform, he advocated conversion to another 
religion Accordingly he, along with a large 
following, embraced Buddhism m 1956 
However, this movement of mass conver- 
sion to Buddhism could not spread beyond 
Maharashtra on account of the untimely 
death of Dr Ambedkar m 1956 Even in 
Maharashtra, only certain castes among the 
untouchables embraced Buddhism Many 
others still continue m Hindu society 
Hence, the problem of untouchables still 
looms as large as ever on the social horizon 
Strangely, the followers of Dr Ambedkar 
are more interested m political questions 
than in social reform Hence, even this 
movement of conversion to Buddhism has 
practically come to a standstill 

As a part of the social reform movement 
aiming at removal of untouchability, a 
temple entry movement was started in the 
late twenties Admission to Hindu temples 


was demed to untouchables Hence Satyag- 
raha was resorted to for this purpose The 
Indian National Congress also supported 
this movement But later on interest in this 
movement waned Vanous provinces placed 
on the statute book legislation providing for 
punishment to those who refused the entry 
of untouchables into Hindu temples Similar 
legislation was passed penalising the owners 
of public eating houses if they refused 
admission to untouchables 

Land reform laws introduced a new 
dimension m the social conflict and affected 
the plight of untouchables, a consequence 
not anticipated by the supporters of the 
legislation As a result of the land ceiling 
laws, excess land was to be taken from the 
big landlords and zamindars and distributed 
to landless labour, a large proportion of 
whom belonged to the lower castes The 
former landlords could not tolerate the sight 
of the erstwhile untouchables tilling the land 
that belonged to them and harvesting the 
crop Hence, physical attacks on untouch- 
ables in rural areas became a fairly common 
sight in States like Bihar and Uttar Pradesh 
Thus the social reform movement had to 
face a class conflict resulting from social 
welfare legislation with an economic con- 
tent 

One of the aspects of the social reform 
movement was to reconvert to Hinduism 
those Hindus who had embraced Christian- 
ity Bal Shastn Jambhekar in 1830 started 
tins movement and later the Hindu Mission- 
ary Society was estabhshed by Gajananrao 
Vaidya A vigorous campaign in this behalf 
was earned on by Swami Dayanand, the 
founder of the Arya Samaj, and later by 
Swami Shradhanand V D Savarkar, who 
was a pohtical revolutionary in his early 
days, later turned his attention to the 
abolition of untouchabihty and reconversion 
to Hinduism of those who wanted to return 
to their old religion The Ashram estab- 
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history of the social reform movement 
Along with the agrarian reform laws, m the 
long run they will change the entire struc- 
ture of Hindu society which, under the 
pressure of urbanisation and industrialisa- 
tion, has been already changing during the 
last thirty years In course of time, the 
institution of the Hindu joint family may 
become a part of history The disappearance 
of this institution will bring to the fore new 
social problems, such as the care of the old 
and of orphans It is important for social 
reformers to arrange for study m depth of 
the impact of social reform by legislation on 
society and to provide for solutions to the 
new problems that may be created This 
aspect has not yet received attention, either 
from voluntary agencies working in the field 
of social reform or from the State 

PERSPECTIVES 

In pre-independence days, there was a 
debate on the choice between political 
reforms and social reforms It appears that 
advocates of political reforms succeeded, 
though the social reformers also scored 
some points In independent India, the 
debate revolves round the question of the 
choice between social reforms and economic 
reforms It is maintained that once econo- 
mic reforms are achieved, the problem of 
social reform would be automatically 
solved But the issue is not so simple As a 
matter of fact the need for economic re- 
forms has concentrated the attention of 
leaders of society on social welfare and 
social services thus creating an impression 
that the social reforms are already under the 
umbrella of social welfare and social service 
This has retarded the progress of the social 
reform movement even in an advanced 
State like Maharashtra The attempts to 
revive the Social Reform Conference in the 
early fifties did not meet with success The 
President of the First Conference of Social 
Reform in 1953 Justice P B Gajendragad- 
kar observed in his presidential address 


that the movement of social reform had 
suffered from the curse of public apathy not 
unmixed with a feeling of ridicule or con- 
tempt In other parts of India, there were no 
attempts even to revive the social reform 
movement 

Economic reforms will not solve the 
problem of social reforms A social refor- 
mer aims at social equality m all walks of 
life Such social equality can never be 
achieved if Hindu society continues to be 
divided between castes and sub-castes which 
confer by birth a higher or a lower status to 
an individual Thus, abolition of castes and 
sub-castes is an imperative for social equal- 
ity However, such a development has even 
receded because of the determining part 
played by caste and sub-caste in attaining 
political power and, through it, gaming 
economic benefits and power Dr Ambed- 
kar rightly observed in the Constituent 
Assembly “On January 26, 1950. we will 
have equality in politics and inequality in 
social and economic life We must remove 
this contradiction at the earliest moment or 
else those who suffer from inequality will 
blow up the structure of political democracy 
with this Assembly has so laboriously built 
up' 

After the inauguration of the Constitution 
in 1950 the social reform movement as 
separate movement has ceased to exist 
Social reform has become a part of the 
bigger task of reconstruction of Indian 
society in the light of the provisions of the 
Constitution Hence, Nehru urged that 
socialism gave an answer to many social 
reform problems Similarly the dream of 
some of the political thinkers that with the 
advent of political independence all social 
evils would be removed has remained a 
dream Though the Constitution of India 
aims at the establishment of a secular 
casteless society the interplay of various 
political forces has strengthened religious and 
caste sentiments Religion and caste have 
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become a source of political and economic 
power Hence, Hindu society even today 
has remained caste conscious although its 
manifestations have undergone changes 
The scheduled castes no doubt have now 
more opportunities for getting admission to 
educational institutions representation in 
services, etc however m rural areas the 
upper and intermediate castes continue to 
oppress them and even resort to violence 
Moreover even among the scheduled 
castes the maximum advantage of the 
reservations is monopolised by the elite 
among them with the result that the major- 
ity have remained backward This state of 
affairs can be changed onlj if the State lays 
down that the advantages of reservation 
shall be given only to those scheduled castes 
who came from first generation learners or 
from really poor familes As regards the 
curse of caste distinction, it may be stated 
that this curse will be removed only when 
India becomes a truly equal society A new 
class of revolutionary social reformers is 
needed to bring about revolutionary social 
change They will have to strive for total 
reform, including political, economic and 
social reforms 

TK TOPE 


NOTE 

‘'The expression depressed classes was used in the 
earher dajs of the social reform movement It meant 
pnmanly the ‘untouchables An ‘untouchable is a 
person who was considered as ‘untouchable’ by ortho- 
dox Hindus Gandhiji referred to them as Hanjans 
and now thev are known as members of the scheduled 
castes 


HISTORY OF SOCIAL REFORMS 
AMONG JAINS 

Among Muslim Christian Buddhist Sikh 
and other religious mmont\ communities ot 
India the Jam communit\ occupies an im- 
portant place The Jams ha\e the smallest 
population (26 05 lakhs) among the six 
major religious communities listed b\ the 
Government of India m their Census Report 
of 1971 and constituted onh 0 47 per cent ot 
the total population Jains are concentrated 
largely in western India — Maharashtra Ra- 
jasthan Gujarat and Madhva Pradesh 
accounting tor three-fourths of the total 
population of Jams Further about six out of 
ten Jams m India live m urban areas 

The Jam community is one of the most 
ancient communities of India It has also the 
characteristic of unbroken continuity The 
existence of Jam religion can be traced to the 
very beginning of Indian history 

Jams are the indigenous inhabitants of the 
country and their mythological and historical 
personages, their language and their sacred 
places have their roots in the traditions and 
culture of the country The Jams have no 
religious connections or affiliations outside 
India 

Furthermore Jams, though small in num- 
ber, constitute a separate entity' and have 
succeeded in maintaining their distinctive 
features Jainism being an independent reli- 
gion, its followers have got their own vast 
sacred literature distinct philosophy and 
outlook on life, and special ethical rules of 
conduct based on the fundamental principle 
of Ahimsa 

Though Jams are the followers of one 
religion, they are divided into various sects 
sub-sects, sections and sub-sections Jams 
are divided into two great panthas or sects, 
namely ‘Digambara’ and ‘Shvetambara 
Literally, Digambara means ‘sky-clad" and 
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Shvetambara means ‘white-robed’ Further, 
each of the two main sects got sub-divided 
into different major and minor sub-sects 
according to difference in acknowledging or 
interpreting the religious texts These sects 
and sub-sects have their own places of 
worship, places of meditation and places of 
pilgrimage, and generally, the followers of a 
particular sect or sub-sect frequently visit the 
religious places of their own sect or sub-sect 
They also have their own well-knit organisa- 
tions at the national, State and even city 
levels and carry out all various religious and 
social activities primarily for the benefit of 
- their members 

In the early stages of their history. Jams 
were divided into varnas or classes, namely 
Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Shudra, 
and this varna system was continued for a 
long period But later, the caste system 
developed among Jams on the pattern of the 
Hindu caste system, with the significant 
difference that the caste system among the 
Jams is a social, and not a religious institu- 
tion Jainism does not recognise castes as 
such, at the same time. Jam books do not 
specifically obstruct the observance of caste 
rules by the members of the Jain community 
The attitude of Jainism towards caste is that 
it is a social practice, unconnected with 
religion Among Jains castes were not 
arranged in a hierarchical order of respecta- 
bility, no restrictions were put on social 
intercourse between members of different 
castes and there was freedom of choice of 
occupation for its members 

In view qf the close social affinities be- 
tween the Jain^and the Hindus, we find the 
occurrence and prevalence of similar social 
conditions and problems among Jains 
Further the reactions of both Jains and 
Hindus towards these problems were on 
somewhat same lines Due to the impact of 
social and economic change and exposure to 
modernising influences there developed a 
strong awareness among Jams as among 
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Hindus, to the need to introduce reforms in 
socio-religious matters, to eradicate undesir- 
able social and religious practices and mainly 
to effect changes in the various aspects of the 
institution of marriage As a result, reform 
movements were initiated 

Socio-religious reforms 

Leaders of different sects among Jams 
launched several reform movements pertain- 
ing to issues and problems which they 
considered imminent and pressing both from 
religious and social points of view In reform 
movements among the Digambara sect, the 
‘Dasa Pujadhikara Andolana’ 1 e , ‘the 
Dasas’ Right to Worship Movement, occu- 
pies a prominent position 

The Dasas are persons belonging to the 
Dasa divisions of Jain castes The use of Visa 
and Dasa as names of divisions of castes is 
common among the Jam castes like Agar- 
awala, Osavala, Hummada, Porvada in 
northern and western India The term ‘Visa’ 
signifies ‘twenty in the score’ i e pure, and 
‘Dasa’ signifies ‘ten m the score’, 1 e , 
half-pure Such Visa and Dasa divisions are 
treated in a descending order of social 
respectability and are considered as hyperga- 
mous divisions for marital purposes As 
Dasa persons were assigned a lower position 
in the caste system, various social restric- 
tions were imposed on their inter-dining and 
mter-marnage relations Along with these 
social restrictions, certain religious disabili- 
ties were also forced on them The Dasa 
persons were not allowed to perform puja or 
worship in the temples This form of reli- 
gious discrimination and social injustice was 
not liked by the leading intellectuals and was 
strongly opposed by the Dasa persons 
among the Digambara Jains Pandit Gopala- 
dasaji Baraiyya of Banaras spearheaded the 
movement and declared m unambiguous 
terms that “m accordance with the liberal 
principles of Jainism the Dasas have the 
equal right to worship like the non-Dasa 
persons” This stand taken by the pandits 
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and the intellectuals was opposed by nch 
persons and after a protracted controversy, 
the matter was referred to a court of law 
where the judge gave the decision that the 
v Dasas have no nght to worship as there is no 
custom or practice in prevalence to that 
effect The court decision gave nse to 
widespread disquiet between the Visa and 
Dasa sections for a long time and consider- 
ing the stiff and adamant attitude of the Visa 
sections, many Dasa persons left the Digam- 
bara sect and joined the Shvetambara sect 
Later, the All India Digambar Jam Panshad, 
Delhi, the national representative organisa- 
tion of the Digambara Jains, revived the 
movement and, due to its strenuous efforts, 
conditions changed and the Dasa persons in 
practice began to enjoy in full measure their 
nght to worship in Jain temples and even 
built temples from their own funds for 
common use 

The second important movement of a 
socio-rehgious nature with far-reaching 
effects was launched by the Digambara 
Jams at the beginning of the twentieth 
century The movement was known as 
‘shastra-mudrana Virodhi Andolana’ 1 e , 
the Anti Scnpture Pnntmg Movement and it 
aimed at preventing the Shastras, the sacred 
literature preserved in manuscript form, 
from being printed and published m book 
form Several intellectual and social leaders 
from north India like Babu Suraja-bhanaji, 
Babu Jyotiprasadaji Jam and Pandit Chan- 
drasen Vaidya strongly pleaded for the 
printing and publication of ancient scrip- 
tures on all subjects m book form so that 
they could be easily accessible to the general 
pubhc and be useful in guiding their social 
and religious practices This was opposed by 
the orthodfix sections because they believed 
that pnntmg the scnptures in book form was 
an anti-religious act They considered that it 
was sin to touch a pnnted religious book and 
hence they not only prohibited keeping the 
pnnted religious books m temples but also 
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imposed a social and religious boycott on 
the publishers of such books This opposi- 
tion could not stand for a long time in the 
changed conditions of life when leaders of 
all other religions had started to make use of 
the pnntmg machine Slowly the opposition 
fizzled out the pnntmg of ntualistic litera- 
ture and sacred books was started separate 
Jam scnpture publishing concerns were 
established and the publication of many 
books under the ‘Jam Sacred Literature 
Senes’ was undertaken The commence- 
ment of this publication vactivity on a large 
scale greatly helped m ushenng social re- 
forms among Jams m different parts of 
India 

In the Shvetambara sect also, some im- 
portant movements of a socio-rehgious na- 
ture took place in the early decades of the 
twentieth century Among the Murtipujaka 
Shvetambara Jams, the ‘Bala-diksha Prati- 
bandha Andolana’ i e , the ‘Prevention of 
Initiation of Children Movement was 
started by prominent intellectuals and social 
workers It was directed against the prevail- 
ing large-scale practice of initiating adoles- 
cents and young children (sometimes chil- 
dren of below 10 years) to the ascetic order 
of the sect because it was felt that small 
children are not at all m a position to take an 
mdependent decision regarding the adop- 
tion of the ascetic career as a goal m their 
life The movement dragged on for a long 
time and. due to portracted controversies, 
the general public opinion moved m favour 
of putting a virtual ban on such initiation of 
children and m favour of prescribing an age 
limit for entry mto the ascetic order In spite 
of forceful propaganda and general awaken- 
ing, the movement could not succeed m 
completely stopping the practice, but the 
actual frequency of such initiations became 
much less The youth among the Shvetam- 
bara Jams took a lead m this movement and 
established a new or ganis ation kn own as 
Jam Yuvak Sangh for carrying out this and 
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other social reforms among Jams As a 
result of this agitation the old princely State 
of Baroda passed legislation prohibiting 
initiation of children in the State 

Among the Sthanakavasi Shvetambara 
Jains, the ‘Ek Acharya Andolan’, 1 e , the 
“One Religious Head Movement”, was 
started by intellectuals and social workers 
with a view to establishing the authority of 
one acharya (pontiff) on the entire ascetic 
order of the Sthanakavasi sect After a long 
agitation, the movement succeeded and the 
system of supremacy of one acharya was 
recognised and accepted by the Sthanakava- 
si Jains Accordingly, ascetics of the Sthana- 
kavasi section from all over India were 
brought under the direct control of one 
acharya This resulted in bringing essential 
unity among the laity of the Sthanakavasi 
section also, as the lay members were 
dependent on the ascetics for the perform- 
ance of religious rites and ceremonies on 
account ot the total absence of idol worship 
Thus, unity among the ascetics and lay 
members of the Sthanakavasi sect under the 
authority of one acharya was forged and 
continued This kind of unity is not found 
among the Digambara Jams and the Murti- 
pujaka Shvetambara Jains 

In addition to movements of a socio- 
religious nature mentioned above, from 
the early years of the twentieth century 
purely social reform movements were also 
launched by intellectuals and social workers 
among Jains in different parts of India 
These movements were mainly directed 
towards bringing about essential reforms in 
the fields of marriage, education, and social 
customs and traditions The chief concern of 
the social reform movement among Jams 
was to introduce radical changes in several 
practices connected with different aspects of 
mamage, like age at marriage, preliminar- 
ies to marriage, selection of marriage part- 
ners, celebration of marriage ceremony, and 
widow remamage 
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CHILD MARRIAGE 

Adult marriage was the order of the day 
among Jains from ancient times But during 
the medieval period, the practice of child 
marriage became prevalent among Jains, as 
among Hindus Later, the practice became 
so deep-rooted that it was believed by 
common people that it was obligatory on 
their part to get their sons and daughters 
married at an early age as the practice had 
the sanction of religion Even children 
below five years were married Stem 
opposition to this undesirable practice came 
from Jam leaders in southern Maharashtra 
as they strongly denounced the practice in 
the very first conference of their representa- 
tive social organization, the Dakshin 
Maharashtra Jain Sabha, held in 1899 This 
progressive attitude was not liked by the 
Jains from north India and they opposed the 
movement against child marriage Slowly 
the movement initiated by the Dakshin 
Maharashtra Jain Sabha gained ground and 
child marriages were completely replaced by 
adult marriages among Jains in India 

BRIDE-PRICE AND DOWRY 

Among the preliminaries to mamage, the 
practice of one party giving property or 
money to the other party figures prominent- 
ly In marriage by purchase, a wife is 
obtained for money paid to her father’s 
family by the husband or his father ( asura 
form of mamage) While the Jain law-givers 
did not approve of this method as a right 
form of marriage to be practised by the 
people, the practice was sometime resorted 
to by the lower classes among Jains As 
early as 1904, the Dakshin Maharashtra Jain 
Sabha started a campaign against the irreli- 
gious custom of bride-sale As a result, the 
practice declined and soon it became ex- 
tinct 

In the preliminaries to marriage there is 
also the custom of dowry, in which gifts are 
given to the groom’s family According to 
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this custom, it becomes the duty of a 
right-minded man, instead of collecting a 
price for his daughter or sister, to exert 
himself to the utmoist m providing her with 
a dowry which alone will make her mamage 
proper and honourable There are several 
instances which show the prevalance of the 
dowry system m the Jam community from 
ancient times The practice continued un- 
abated mspite of its adverse social effects 
and its strong denouncement by intellec- 
tuals From the beginning of the twentieth 
century, several representative Jam social 
organisations of both men and women 
passed resolutions against the practice of 
giving dowry, but these had little effect and 
the practice is still in actual operation m one 
form or the other 

INTER-CASTE MARRIAGE 

In the matter of selection of marriage 
partners, certain undesirable practices res- 
tricting the scope of choice were prevalent 
among Jams in the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century One such practice was to limit 
the field of choice of mamage partners to 
the members of one caste or one sub-caste 
only, according to the rules of caste en- 
dogamy This practice was agamst the 
norms prevalent m the Jam community from 
the ancient times The fact was that m the 
Jam community full freedom was given to 
people m the choice of their mamage 
partners from the very be ginning But this 
position of complete freedom was not 
allowed to remain m operation and subse 
quently new rules were prepared to suit 
changing conditions from time to time 
Accordingly, during the Varna system of 
social organisation in the ancient period, 
‘Savama’ mamage was prescribed, whereby 
the field of mamage was limited to the 
members of one Varna only Later, when 
the caste system of social organisation got 
established during the medieval penod, the 
from of ‘ Sajatiya ’ mamage was prescribed, 


by means of which it was laid down that the 
parties to the marital union must belong to 
the same Jati or caste and to the same upjati 
or sub-caste when a particular caste was 
divided mto number of sub-castes This rule 
of Sajativa mamage 1 e of caste and 
sub-caste endogamy virtualh limited the 
field of choice of marriage partners to a 
small group of persons because by the end 
of the nineteenth century a large number of 
castes and sub-castes came mto existence in 
the small Jam community spread through 
the length and breadth of India Since the 
observance of this practice resulted m in- 
creasing and strengthening caste sentiments 
and loyalties m creatmg a cultural gulf 
between the castes m increasing the num- 
ber of unmarried persons and in giving nse 
to many anti-social usages intellectuals and 
social workers launched the ‘Antar-Jatiya 
Vivaha Andolana 1 e the * Inter-Caste 
Mamage Movement’ at the beginning of 
the twentieth century As various learned 
treatises were published in support of the 
movement and as several national and 
regional associations of the Jams forcefully 
championed the cause of the movement 
through different means of propaganda, the 
opposition of the orthodox sections slowly 
dwindled In this way, the system of inter- 
caste marriages was approved by different 
sections of the Jam community and even 
ascetics started accepting meal offe rings 
from families contracting inter-caste mar- 
riages Even though the movement has 
succeeded, it has not achieved its ultimate 
goal m the sense that the practice of 
inter-caste mamage has not yet become 
very widespread among the Jams, as had 
been expected by the protagonists of the 
movement 

marriage ceremony 

In the mamage ceremony of the Jams, 
certain irreligious and objectionable prac- 
tices had become common by the beginning 
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of the twentieth century Even though 
marriage was a religious sacrament and 
detailed rites of the marriage ceremony 
were laid down in Jam scriptures, in practice 
Jams used to perform the marriage cere- 
mony according to Hindu ntuals and with 
the help of Hindu priests Due to the spread 
of religious knowledge among Jams and the 
rise of consciousness about their religious 
identity. Jams began to feel that they should 
celebrate the marriage ceremony, the most 
important event m an mdividual’s personal 
life, m accordance with the sacred Jam 
ntuals laid down for the purpose Several 
Jam associations, social workers and intel- 
lectuals succeeded in wiping out the Hindu 
elements in marriage ceremonies among 
Jains and in banning the objectionable 
practice of arranging dances at the time of 
the marriage ceremonies 

WIDOW REMARRIAGE 

Like the problem of mter-caste mar- 
nages, the problem of remamage of widows 
also attracted the senous attention of intel- 
lectuals and social workers among Jams in 
the beginning of the twentieth century It is 
true that the Jam religion did not advocate 
the remamage of widows and that m ancient 
Jam literature not even a single instance of 
widow remamage could be traced The real 
position was that the question of allowing 
widow-remamage was relegated to caste 
organizations and it was determined on the 
basis of caste and local customs According- 
ly, widow remamage was neither allowed 
nor practised by Jains m ancient tunes But 
from medieval times, the practice of widow 
remamage, though to a very limited extent, 
came into vogue among Jams from south 
India, especially from the Deccan The prac- 
tice of widow remamage became prevalent 
among poorer sections of persons belonging 
to a few castes only This situation con- 
tinued for a long tune till it began to be 
realised from the early decades of the 
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twentieth century that the number of 
widows m the Jam community had assumed 
large proportion due to the prevalence of 
child mamage and that this had a senous 
and negative impact on the growth of the 
Jam population The problem called for 
solution and by 1920 intellectuals and social 
workers started the ‘Vidhava Vivaha Ando- 
lana’, 1 e , the ‘Widow Mamage Movement’ 
on a large scale all over India Leaders like 
Brahmachan Shitalaprasadaji staunchly 
advocated widow remamage mostly on so- 
cial grounds, while some thinkers like Swa- 
mi Satyabhakta went to the extent of strong- 
ly asserting that the Jain religion was not 
against the observance of the practice of 
widow remamage This movement was not 
completely successful in the sense that it did 
not result m greatly increasing the number 
of widow remarriages among Jams from all 
over India, but it is evident that the move- 
ment had a far-reaching effect on the 
attitude of the Jams towards the problem 
The movement, through its forceful prop- 
aganda, drove people to think seriously on 
pressing, current social problems like widow 
remamage, and greatly succeeded in re- 
moving the aversion and hatred of the 
people towards the observance of the prac- 
tice of widow remarriage As a result, it is 
observed that at present among Jains of all 
sects prejudice against the practice of widow 
remamage is on the decline It is reported 
that in many Jam castes in north and west 
India an increasing number of remarriages 
have been occurring without any action 
being taken against the defaulters and that 
specific efforts are being made to arrange 
and popularise such marriages through the 
establishment of specific social associations 
for the purpose 

SPREAD OF EDUCATION 

In the field of education also, several 
efforts were made by Jams from the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, so that they 
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did not lag behind other communities in the 
race for advancement started under the 
impact of western culture In the early 
stages, a protracted controversy raged as to 
whether to continue the orthodox system of 
religious education through Pathsalas (1 e , 
indigenous schools) or to adopt the new 
system of secular education imparted 
through schools and colleges specially 
started for the purpose by the government 
or by the other public bodies The leaders of 
the community ultimately decided to 
popularise and spread secular education 
but, at the same time, to continue to keep 
the base of religious education to the max- 
imum extent possible As a result, along 
with religious education secular education 
was also brought within the reach of all 
members of the Jam community Residen- 
tial schools and colleges known as Guniku- 
Ias were started where students are pre- 
pared for various university courses but, at 
the same time, care is taken that they lead a 
strictly religious life This Gurukula system 
of education is becoming popular because 
the students trained by these institutions 
remain religious-minded throughout their 
hfe and are also m a position to maintain 
themselves The Mahavira Brahmachaxy- 
ashrama, the Gurukula at Karanja in 
Maharashtra, and the Yashovijayaji Jain 
Gurukul at Pahtana in Gujarat are notable 
institutions of this kind The number of such 
Gurukulas is small because of the heavy 
expenditure required Where Gurukulas 
could not be established, boarding houses or 
hostels have been started at practically all 
big places and centres of education through- 
out India Here, residential accommodation 
is given to Jam students free of rent or on 
nominal rates Students residing in such 
hostels are free to join any institution for 
their education, but they are required to 
take elementary religious education for 
which provision is made by the authorities, 
and to lead a religious life (that is, to visit 
the temple daily, to refrain from eating at 


night or eating prohibited things etc ) Poor 
and deserving hostel students are gnen 
financial help m one form or another With 
a view to accelerating the spread of educa- 
tion special funds are cpnstituted to gi\e 
scholarships or loans to deserving Jain 
students wherever they may be General!} 
the scholarship amount is given on the 
condition that the receiver has to refund it 
by instalments when he completes his 
education and is settled in life In awarding 
the scholarships, preference is shown to 
those who wish to prosecute higher studies 
in Jainology or desire to take specialised 
courses The spread of higher education 
among Jains at present is mainly due to the 
help rendered to them through various 
means provided by the Jam community 
Adequate attention was also paid by Jams 
towards the spread of female education 
Like boarding houses or students hostels 
for boys, Shravikashramas (women s 
homes) were started by Jams at important 
places The Shravikashramas were specially 
designed and organised to impart religious 
and secular education to female students to 
provide accommodation for working 
women to give residential facilities to 
female students enrolled in other institu- 
tions, to provide shelter to orphans widows 
and deserted women and m recent times to 
arrange vocational training and run small- 
scale industries for the benefit of women In 
some places special scholarship funds have 
been created with a view to rendering help 
to poor and deserving women students and 
to encourage talented girls to take special- 
ised training courses required for different 
vocations and professions 

ERADICATION OF ANTI-SOCIAL PRACTICES 

In the field of social customs and tradi- 
tions, it can be stated that many undesirable 
and anti-social practices which were preva- 
lent m other societies were not found among 
the Jams For example, m ancient times, in 
almost all patriarchal societies, the birth of a 
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girl was not a welcome event and this gave 
rise to practices like female infanticide and 
neglect of female children This custom of 
infanticide of girls crept into some sections 
of Hindu society during the medieval penod 
and was in vogue till it was prohibited by the 
early British rulers Since Jain philosophy is 
based on the main principle of Ahimsa or 
non-injury to living beings, female infanti- 
cide was not even thought of in the Jain 
community at any time For the same 
reason, female children were not pur- 
posefully neglected even though sometimes 
they might have been regarded as a burden 
on the family Similarly, the practice of sati 
(self-immolation by widows) which was 
common among the Hindus, was conspi- 
cuous by its absence among the Jains 
Further, the custom of tonsure was prac- 
tised by Hindu widows from about 1200 
A D and was in vogue in many quarters till 
recent times But this custom was never 
followed by the Jain widows Among the 
Jain women only the Sadhvis (nuns) used to 
be shaved in accordance with the rules of 
asceticism prescribed for them 

In respect of observance of social customs 
and traditions, it may be said that several 
Jam associations and Jain journals and 
newspapers started during the British period 
at the national, regional and social levels 
tried by all means of propaganda and 
education to eradicate bad and irreligious 
practices which had crept into the Jain 
community from medieval times due to lack 
of knowledge of Jam philosophy and scrip- 
tures and the impact of followers of other 
religions and customs on the Jains Mainly 
due to their efforts, the worship of Hindu 
gods has declined, the observance of Hindu 
festivals like Holi and Shitala-saptami has 
been discontinued, the performance of 
Shraddha ceremony for religious reasons is 
declining and undesirable social practices 
like bnde-pnce, child marriage, extra ex- 
penditure on ceremonies connected with 


pregnancy and death, beating breasts while 
sorrowing over the death of a person, etc 
are becoming infrequent Further, interest 
has been generated m Jam religion, history, 
literature, and culture But the efforts made 
have not yet succeeded m bringing about a 
sense of oneness among all Jams, irrespec- 
tive of differences of sect, caste, region, 
language or occupation 

VILAS ADINATH SANGAVE 


HISTORY OF SOCIAL REFORM 
AMONG MUSLIMS 


Social reform, which' may briefly be de- 
fined as bringing about radical changes for 
the better m social affairs, aims at rooting 
out social evils or injustices prevalent m a 
society at a given time The judgement 
about some practices, habits, customs and 
laws being harmful or unjust is made on the 
basis of the values held by the social 
reformers The means and methods for 
implementing their programmes are 
adopted m acccordance with these values m 
the light of existing conditions in the society 

The process of social reform has been a 
continuing phenomenon throughout the his- 
tory of mankind We cannot, therefore, 
hope to follow with understanding any 
movement for social reform unless we study 
its background as well as the history of the 
society in which it takes place A historical 
perspective of social reform among Mushms 
poses problems as their history has not yet 
been adequately studied from this point of 
view Due to the lack of analysis of historic- 
al data, many people still believe that no 
movement for social change and social 
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reform is permissible m Islam unless it aims 
at the revival of the pristine Islamic tradi- 
tions This belief is based on the presump- 
tion that everything included in the Muslim 
code of life, which covers not only theolo- 
gical matters but social, economic and poli- 
tical affairs as well, is part and parcel of the 
religion This leaves no scope for social 
reform as any deviation from the provisions 
of the Muslim code of conduct or Shariah 
according to this point of view, must be 
condemned as undesirable innovation It is 
necessary, therfore to discuss the nature of 
the provisions covering the social and per- 
sonal life of Muslims before dealing with 
social reforms among them 

THE NATURE OF ISLAMIC CODE OF CONDUCT 

There is little or no difference m the 
teachings of Islam between legal and reli- 
gious matters The Islamic way of life, 1 e 
the Shariah, is comprehensive enough to 
include beliefs, ntuals, practices, public and 
personal laws, dress, personal appearance 
and rules of behaviour in social intercourse 
The formulation of the Islamic code of 
conduct containing these teachings was 
accomplished by Muslim scholars two hun- 
dred years after the death of the Prophet 
The absolute validity of the Quran-‘the 
revealed book'-was accepted by everyone 
and the basic teachings derived from it had 
not been questioned In such cases where 
the Quran was not explicit reference was 
made to the sayings and doings of the 
Prophet, known as traditions or 'Hadith ' If 
no act and opinion of the Prophet could 
serve as a relevant precedent the decision 
was to be made by the consensus of the 
Muslims ( Ijma ) The consensus or an agree- 
ment of the Muslim scholars or of the 
community as a whole on a particular issue 
was to be based on a text of the quran, the 
traditions of the Prophet, analogical deduc- 
tion (qias), or general practice (uri) Analo- 
gical deduction was to be used when a 


particular issue was dealt with neither in the 
text of the Quran nor m the traditions nor 
in the consensus In such a situation efforts 
were made to find a somewhat similar case 
in either of them and to apph the interred 
principle to the case m hand 

As no source other than the Quran had 
absolute validity, the development of the 
code of conduct, known as Shanah de- 
pended upon assigning the proper degree ot 
validity to the other sources It was m this 
sphere that differences of opinion occurred 
among Muslim scholars and codes of con- 
duct lacked uniformity Various schools of 
thought came into existence but only four 
amongest them the Maliki the Hanafi the 
Shafu and Hambli schools gradually came to 
be recognised by the majority of the Muslim 
community as equally authenttc The fifth, 
the jafan school was follow ed by Shi a sect 
In the beginning one was permitted after 
consulting all the four or five codes to follow' 
any one of them But later on the rule to 
follow one particular school came to be 
regarded as binding and was called taqhd 
The majority of Muslim scholars then in- 
sisted on believing saying and doing exactly 
what had been believed said and done by 
the scholars of the previous generation This 
was supported by the consensus of the 
succeeding generations of the Muslim com- 
munity The door of ljtihad was closed and 
no one, not even the highly learned scho- 
lars, ware allowed to strive on their own to 
discover the true application of the 
teachings of Quran They were rather re- 
quired to search what the scholars of the 
previous generations of a particular school 
of thought had decided on such occasions 
This had left no scope for the Muslim 
community or its scholars to do anything 
when a new situation demanded some 
adjustment or reinterpretation of the Isla- 
mic teachings of Shanah 

Muslim society between thirteenth and 
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nineteenth centuries had a conservative 
outlook and resisted every change as an 
undesirable innovation The Muslim com- 
munity has, however, been constantly read- 
justing internally its doctrines and practices 
to the externally changing conditions But 
the changes brought about by this process 
were imperceptible and their speed was very 
slow A large number of societies which 
embraced Islam were supposed to have 
accepted the authority of its theological and 
legal systems But their old social and legal 
traditions and institutions could not simply 
be abolished at a stroke The process of 
adjustment and readjustment between old 
traditions and customs and the Islamic 
theological and legal systems continued for 
centuries Moreover, the Islamic teachings 
were gradually ignored after the first four 
Caliphs in such areas as political and admi- 
nistrative institutions, penal jurisdiction and 
largescale commerce, etc This explains why 
Muslims, during the modem period, did not 
show much resistance to the introduction of 
political, administrative and financial in- 
stitutions based on western models It was in 
the domain of faith and personal relations, 
comprising marriage, divorce and inheri- 
tance that the Islamic code of conduct got 
firmly entrenched The basic regulations m 
these spheres were clearly laid down in the 
Quran and matters connected with faith and 
personal relations, therefore, continued to 
be governed everywhere by the Islamic code 
of cunduct 

REVIVALIST REFORM MOVEMENTS 

Reform movements among Muslims of 
various countries originated m different 
periods Some of them appeared quite early 
m Islamic history It is intended, here, to 
confine the discussion to the reform move- 
ments of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries It was during this period that 
India along with Muslim countnes faced 
radical changes in political and social life 


and this gave birth to some very strong and 
popular reform movements in various coun- 
tnes These movements influenced one 
another It is, therefore, necessary to deal 
with some movements outside India along 
with those which flounshed m India Most 
of the reform movements were concerned 
with matters of faith and with issues related 
to family and social life The reform move- 
ments m the eighteenth century were re- 
vivalist, while most of the movements in the 
nineteenth century were modernist in na- 
ture 

The first significant reform movement of 
the eighteenth century emerged in Arabia 
It was led by Muhammad Ibn Abdul- 
Wahhab (1702-1763) in the middle of the 
eighteenth century He got inspiration from 
the Hambli school of thought which did not 
recognise the validity of consensus Ibn 
Abdul- Wahhab gave a call for strictly fol- 
lowing the Quran and the traditions of the 
Prophet and for reviving the fundamental 
characteristics of the pristine Islam The 
movement, m fact, was a violent reaction to 
the “contamination of pure Islamic 
monotheism by the infiltration of animistic 
practices and pantheistic notion”, which was 
the result of spread of Sufi brotherhood 
over the Muslim lands Ibn Abdul-Wahhab 
and his followers did not believe in the 
spiritual authority of the Caliph They consi- 
dered it unlawful to illuminate the tombs of 
the saints or to prostrate before them They 
fought against taqlid (blind faith), moral 
laxity, and all kinds of superstitions and 
injustices This movement of social reform 
was organised in a region where the political 
authority of the Sultans of the Ottoman 
Empire was weak and where they were able 
to have an alliance with the House of Ibn 
Sau’d and found an open field for the 
propagation of their ideals The reformist 
movement of Ibn Abdul-Wahhab followed 
the path laid down by eminent scholars of 
Hambli school, Ibn Taimiyah and Ibn 
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Qaiyim, for the revial of undefiled and 
unpolluted traditions and practices of the 
early Islamic period 

Other social reform movements ot the 
eighteenth century had two characteristics 
of the Wahhabi movement of Nejd All of 
them, like it, gave a call for gomg back to 
the pristine and puritanical Islam Secondly, 
they pressed for discarding the shackles of 
taqlid or blind faith They differ from it m 
respect of the validity of consensus and 
analogical deduction as they were the fol- 
lowers of schools other than the Hambalite 
one 

The first significant movement m India 
for social reform among Muslims appeared 
m the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, under the leadership of Sayyid Ahmed 
of Rai Bareh (1786-1831) He was the 
follower of Shah Waliullah (1702-1763), a 
distinguished religious thinker of the eight- 
eenth century Shah Waliullah, inspite of his 
allegiance to the Hanafi School of thought, 
realised the need of reinterpreting the 
teachings of Islam or the Islamic code of 
conduct (Shariah) in the light of the chang- 
ing social conditions He considered it per- 
missible to follow the judgement of any of 
the recognised schools, if it met the demands 
of the new situation created by the changed 
conditions Disgusted with the rulers of his 
time and considering them to be the agents 
of exploitation, Shah Waliullah exhorted 
Muslims to rise to the occasion and set the 
social and political life m order His eldest 
son, Shah Abdul Aziz, who himself was a 
recognised religious leader, declared that 
Muslims under the existing circumstances 
had the necessary religious sanction to 
launch an armed struggle against the British 
establishment in India 

Sayyid Ahmad, no doubt, had the bles- 
sings of Shah Abdul Aziz for both phases of 
his movement, namely, social reform and 
holy war against the foreign establishment 


m India In all probability he had also been 
influenced, during his stay in Hejaz by the 
revolutionary spirit of Wahhabism He 
owed, most likely, his organisational plan 
and his strategy to the Wahhabi mo\ement 
of Hejaz The ultimate aim of the move- 
ment initiated by Sayyid Ahmad and his 
followers, like the Wahhabism of the Nejd, 
had been the revival of fundamentals of the 
pristine Islam The philosophy of the move- 
ment, as given by Mohanmmad Ismail a 
distinguished follower of Sayyid Ahmad, 
was to provide opportunities to the true 
believer for fulfilling his aspirations of 
adhering to Shariah through transitive works 
such as reforms, service and instruction to 
the people — activities which were prefer- 
able to dedication to prayer and other kinds 
of intransitive worship Sayyid Ahmad and 
his movement exhorted the people to abide 
by the Islamic code of coduct, to give up 
everything of the nature of polytheism or 
heresay, such as making tazias, worshiping 
the graves of samts and martyrs, making 
offerings to them and taking vows m their 
names The campaign was successful to a 
great extent in helping the people to get nd 
of superstitions and economically ruinous 
practices It also revived the obligatory 
nature of the performance of pilgrimage 
which had been neglected because one 
could go to Mecca only on ships owned by 
Christians or through the territories of the 
the Shia rulers The movement also laun- 
ched a successful campaign against objec- 
tions to widow remarriages — a custom 
which acquired the force of law. inspite of 
its being agamst the teachings of Islam The 
movement, though similar to Wahhabism m 
its spirit of revivalism, did not agree with the 
latter’s negative attitude towards Sufism, as 
Sayyid Ahmad himself used the medium of 
Sufism to popularise his mission The move- 
ment ended m failure after his martyrdom m 
the battle of Balakot Some of his disting- 
uished disciples continued their activities for 
a number of years m Uttar Pradesh, Bihar 
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and Bengal Many followers of Sayyid 
Ahmad Shahid also took part in the upsurge 
of 1857 

The Wahhabi movement m Hejaz and the 
Mujahidin’s movement m India were both 
revivalist in nature Both of them consi- 
dered it necessary to attain political power 
for the implementation of their programmes 
for religious and social reform Their activi- 
ties were confined to the countries of their 
origin The pan-Islamic movement of the 
famous revivalist, Jamaluddm al-Afgham 
(1839-1897) had the same revolutionary and 
religious fervour, but it had a wider area for 
its operation The mam purpose of his 
movement was to unite the world of Islam m 
the face of a common danger, and to stop 
western political and cultural penetration by 
means of the orgamsed power of the existing 
Muslim governments Two other essential 
elements of al-Afgham’s programme were 
to revive the puntan doctrines and practices 
and to encourage Muslim scholars to study 
modem sciences and acquaint themselves 
with modem currents of thought His 
attempts on the political plane ended m 
failure but his impact, through his disciple 
Shaikh Mohammad Abduh, on religious 
and social reform movements m the Arab 
countries had been lasting and enduring 
Before dealing with the contributions made 
by his disciple in the field of social and 
religious reform, we must give an account of 
the Indian modernist movement led by a 
contemporary of al-Afgham, Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan (1877-1898) 

MODERNIST REFORM MOVEMENT 

The reform movements which originated 
in the nineteenth century as a result of the 
impact of western political and cultural 
mvasion of the Islamic world were of two 
kinds Many of them were revivalist but a 
few of them took the form of a modernist 
movement in Islam The movement initi- 
ated by Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan belonged to 
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the second category His rationalist 
approach to religious beliefs and social 
issues was deeply influenced by Shah 
Waliullah’s religious thinkin g Sir Sayyid 
Ahmad was encouraged by the former’s 
emphasis on fresh interpretation of Islamic 
teachings according to the needs of the time 
He^ firmly believed that the teachings of 
Islam were m conformity with nature and 
that nothing m Islamic beliefs and practices 
was opposed to reason He was against blind 
faith and did not consider it obligatory to 
follow one of the four traditionally recog- 
nised schools of thought and jurisprudence 
He was rather m favour of fresh interpreta- 
tion in the hght of modem sciences of the 
sources on which Islamic teachmgs were 
based His fresh interpretation of Islamic 
teachmgs led him to beheve that polygamy 
was not permissible unless the husband was 
capable and willing to do equal justice to his 
co-wives, that usury was prohibited while 
interest on government promissory notes 
and loans was permitted, that dressing like 
non-Muslims and eating like them was not 
forbidden He publicised these ideas and 
other items mcluded in his programme for 
religious and social reform through his 
books and treatises Some of these ideas 
were dishked by orthodox scholars and he 
was condemned by them for introducing 
undesirable innovations in Islamic faith and 
doctrines This adversely affected his prog- 
rammes of encouraging Muslim boys to get 
modem education He had to devote much 
tune and energy to this cause and found 
little time for popularising his religious 
ideals Probably he gave preference to the 
former over the latter Perhaps he thought 
that through modem education people 
would uhmately acquire a rational approach 
towards religion The history of the later 
period proved the corrections of this 
strategy The Aligarh School, m the words 
of Professor Gibb, “flourished and formed 
the root from which most of the later 
developments of Indian modernism stem 
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directly or indirectly” 1 

Sir Sayyid Ahmad’s modernist movement 
was a well organised one His Mohamma- 
dan Anglo-Oriental College, established m 
1875 m Aligarh, served as its headquarters 
Hie All-India Mohammadan Educational 
Conference formed by him m 1886 proved 
an effective medium for publizing his prog- 
ramme of social reform and modern educa- 
tion amongst Muslims residing in different 
parts of the country The annual sessions of 
the Conference not only gave strength to the 
Aligarh College, but also encouraged Mus- 
lims of different regions to establish schools 
and colleges m their areas as a single college 
could not serve the needs of the entire 
Muslim population of India The Confer- 
ence also provided a platform for Indian 
Muslims to discuss other social and econo- 
mic problems faced by them 

Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan spent more than 
twenty-five years of his life m persuading 
and encouraging Muslims to acquire mod- 
em education, but his efforts were confined 
to the education of men and he did nothing 
for the cause of women’s education It was 
left to his colleague, Moulvi Karamat Hu- 
sain, and his distinguished disciple. Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah, to popularise mod- 
em education among the famale section of 
Muslim society Moulvi Karamat Husain 
established a Muslim girls’ school at Luck- 
now Sheikh Abdullah not only estabhshed 
a girls’ school and a girls’ college at Aligarh 
but made Aligarh a centre of the movement 
for women’s education He used all media 
for popularizing modem education among 
women as his mentor. Sir Sayyid Ahmad, 
had done for the cause of men’s education 
Sheikh Abdullah, after being elected m 1902 
to the post of the Secretary for Female 
Section of the Mohammadan Educational 
Conference, utilised its platform for giving 
publicity to the cause of female education 
At the annual sessions of the Cenference, he 
held separate meetings for discussing the 


problem of women’s education m Muslim 
society He started publishing in 1904, a 
monthy journal, Khatoon in support of his 
movement for women s education The 
magazine was instrumental m creating a 
strong desire among its writers and readers 
to organise a women’s conference on the 
lines of the Mohammadan Educational Con- 
ference He helped them to hold for a 
number of years women’s conferences 
which not only provided to them an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the problems faced by them 
in their personal and social hfe but also 
encouraged the establishment of girls’ 
schools in different parts of the country 
Muslim girls’ schools and colleges gradually 
became acceptable to the Muslim commun- 
ity as they observed customary rules like 
purdah and made arrangements for tradi- 
tional practices But modern education 
helped the girls to adopt a rational approach 
to various issues in their personal and social 
life It was not difficult for them, therefore, 
to abandon such customary forms as purdah 
when changed circumstances so demanded 

The movement of modernist reform initi- 
ated by Sir Sayyid was continued by Syed 
Amir All, Molvi Chiragh All and Dr Mu- 
hammad Iqbal Dr Iqbal was a poet, a 
teacher, a lawyer and a politician As a 
poet, he exercised great influence and had 
much impact on the Muslim community in 
India He awakened them from the slumber 
of lethargy, indifference and apathy The 
central theme in his religious thinking was 
that Islamic society must create a balance 
between the elements of permanence and 
the elements of change Dr Iqbal was of the 
view that eternal principles, which alone can 
provide a foothold m a world of change, 
were needed to regulate the collective hfe of 
Muslim society Without having any 
mechanism of change and movement, every 
religion was bound to become stagnant and 
petrified Ijtihad, or the exercise of judge- 
ment, m his opimon, was the principle of 
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change and movement which Islam has 
provided to enable Muslims of all ages to 
reconstruct their social life in the light of the 
ultimate principles and m accordance with 
the requirements of changing social condi- 
tions He was in favour of keeping a balance 
between liberalism and conservatism He 
was against a “false reverence for past 
history and its artificial resurrection” But 
he did not think that life was “change, pure 
and simple” According to him, reinter- 
pretation of eternal principles in the light of 
experience and altered conditions of life was 
permitted, if genuine efforts were made to 
secure a clear insight into the ultimate 
significance of social expenments embodied 
in Islam 

Sheikh Muhammad Abduh (1849-1905) 
of Egypt was the true modernist who sought 
to preserve the essentials of Islamic faith 
and ethos while trying to adapt the non- 
essentials to the exigencies of the age The 
starting point of his thought, as of his 
teacher al- Afghani, was the fear of decline 
of Islam and the need for an inner revival 
Abduh was not against the changes which 
had been introduced in the social structure 
of Muslim society through the impact of 
western civilization He was conscious of the 
dangers inherent in it, as Muslim society was 
being divided into two spheres without any 
link A diminishing section of society was 
being governed by orthodox laws and codes 
of conduct while those who got western 
education were increasingly coming under 
the process of secularization which alienated 
them from Islam and its teachings The first 
group was the victim of stagnation while the 
other was suffering from slavish imitation of 
a foreign civilization Mufti Muhammad 
Abduh wanted to bridge this gulf which 
separated the two elements in Muslim socie- 
ty He was convinced that Muslim nations 
could not become strong and prosperous 
again until they acquired from Europe the 
sciences which were the product of creative 
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intellect This involved a change in their 
ways of thinking, in their institutions, their 
egal system, their schools and their 
methods of government They ought to 
reinterpret their laws and adapt them to 
modern problems For this purpose he 
wanted that the principle of common in- 
terest or l maslaha' might be used widely in 
explaining the Quran and Hadith This 
principle could also be used to deduce 
specific laws for application to specific 
problems of social life The second principle 
which Sheikh Abduh wanted to be used for 
reinterpretation of Islamic teachings was 
that systematic comparison might be made 
of all the four recognised schools and of the 
decisions of the independent jurists and a 
synthesis might be worked out by taking 
such good points of all as best suited the 
existing circumstances The logical implica- 
tion of this was the creation of a unified and 
modem system of law In his decisions as 
the Mufti of Egypt, in his later years, he 
started using these two principles while 
applying Islamic laws to modem problems 
TTus tendency continued even after his 
death and helped in paving the way for the 
enactment of such laws in Egypt as modified 
the Islamic code to meet the exigencies of 
the age 

REFORM OF MUSLIM FAMILY LAWS 

Islamic laws governing personal relations 
such as marriage, divorce and inheritance 
had been for long sources of conflict and 
controversy between the modernists and the 
conservatives The social conscience of the 
modernists was deeply stirred by the abuses 
associated with the practices of polygamy 
and divorce They were also alive, to a 
lesser degree though, to the hardships faced 
by those adversely affected by the Islamic 
law of inheritance Modern conditions of 
life urgently required review of the classical 
Islamic family laws The seculansts among 
the modernists were in favour of the re- 
placement of traditional Islamic laws by an 
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entirely secular system but the modernist 
reformers advocated the reinterpretation of 
the legal provisions according to contempor- 
ary social requirements This could be done 
they thought, without disturbing the fun- 
damental structure of traditional Islamic 
laws Grand Mufti Mohammad Abdula and, 
after his death, his followers for a number of 
years vehemently pleaded for bringing ab- 
out the necessary changes by adopting such 
methods as might not alter the basic struc- 
ture of Islamic law From 1920 to 1925 the 
Egyptian legislature passed certain laws 
which affected the desired changes in the 
Islamic law of Muslim personal life Age at 
mamage was fixed at eighteen for men and 
at sixteen for women Provision was also 
made for the- dissolution of marriage at the 
wife’s will The period of gestation was 
extended to one solar year m conformity 
with the findings of modern medical resear- 
ches In the Islamic law of succession a 
provision of obligatory bequest in favour of 
orphaned grand-children was made to re- 
move the difficulties faced by them These 
changes were introduced by the Egyptian 
legislature without disturbing the fun- 
damental structure of the Islamic legal 
framework 

Following the example of Egypt, other 
Muslim countries also introduced radical 
changes in their Muslim personal laws Most 
of them fixed the mamage age for both men 
and women Some of them attempted to 
control polygamy by making the Quranic 
injunction for the husband to treat the 
co-wives with equal justice a statutory provi- 
sion Failure of the husband m this regard 
might result m the dissolution of mamage 
by the Court Provision has also been made 
m the codified laws of some countries to 
allow anti-bigamy stipulation in the mar- 
riage contract In some other countries prior 
permission from the Court is required for a 
bigamous marraige Some laws impose cer- 
tain measures of social control by which the 


husband desiring to ha\e a second wile is 
required to give thim da\s notice of his 
intention in advance for being exhibited in 
public places The laws of some countries 
have provision for statutory penalties m 
violation of legal requirements for contract- 
ing bigamous marriage Most of the law's 
imposed restrictions on the husband s cus- 
tomary power of unilateral repudiation of 
mamage through judicial and administra- 
tive intervention According to it husband 
desiring to divorce his wife has to apply to 
the Court or to the consultation bureau 

These changes have been introduced 
through such devices as did not disturb the 
fundamental structure of Islamic personal 
law Before the period of reformation 
Muslims m various countries adhered to a 
particular school of Islamic law Hanafi 
school was dominant m some Arab coun- 
tries and in Afghanistan India and Central 
Asia Shafi’i school was popular in Malay 
States Saudi Arabia followed the Hanbh 
school, while Iran adopted the Jafri school 
Muslim countries m North Africa followed 
the school of Imam Malik When Muslims 
needed reforms in their personal law, they 
realised that the legal system of a particular 
school might be rigid with regard to a 
particular issue, but if benefit was taken of 
the different opinions of the Muslim jurists, 
Islamic legal framework might become quite 
liberal and flexible Inter-doctnnal device, 
therefore, has been the predominent source 
of these reforms Exercise of the power of 
reinterpretation of the Quranic text (Ijti- 
had) has been the basis of exceptional 
reforms Exercising judicial and administra- 
tive control over such practices as were 
bemg misused by the people was another 
important measure of reform 

MODERNIST MOVEMENT IN TURKEY 

Modernist reformers like Sheikh Muham- 
mad Abduh in Egypt and Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan in India recognised the essential rela- 
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tions between social behaviour and religious 
belief They wanted to reform Muslim 
society through the religious channel There 
were others who, under the impact of 
western education were in favour of creat- 
ing secular society, limiting the influence of 
religious ethics on social institutions and 
bringing reforms independently of religion 
Such people became powerful m Turkey 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century They had started a movement for 
constitutional government under the lead- 
ership of writers and statesmen, known as 
the Young Turks Sultan Abdul Hameed, 
who got the throne with their help, gave the 
people their first constitution in 1876 But 
he in league with the conservative Muslims, 
soon after that not only imprisoned Midhat 
Pasha and had him assassnated but did every 
thing to crush the Young Turks ruthlessly 
He was, however, deposed in 1908 by a new 
group of Young Turks who had organised 
themselves into a new party known as the 
Union and Progress Party Dissatisfied with 
the superfluous political and administrative 
reforms brought about by the older genera- 
tion the Young Turks fought for ’Turkifica- 
tion and modernisation They considered 
Islam as their religion but it had nothing to 
do they believed, with social institutions or 
the legal system The reformist measures of 
Mustafa Kamal were based on these ideas 
But the radical and ruthless way m which 
the reforms were earned out was due to 
strong resentment over the connivance of 
orthodox religious leaders with the Sultan in 
crushing the movement launched by the 
Young Turks The Revolutionary Parlia- 
ment of Turkey abolished in 1924 the 
institution of Khilafat and the Ministry of 
Shariah and Auquf The religious schools 
were replaced by secular ones Darvesh 
orders of Sufi brotherhoods were banned as 
thev revolted against the secular policy of 
the go\ eminent The Islamic family laws 
were replaced by the Swiss Civil Code 
Thus religion was made a personal matter 
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with no relation to social life 

REFORM IN MUSLIM FAMILY LAW IN INDIA 

The Mughal courts gave their judgements 
in the light of the Hanafi school unless 
requested by the litigants to give their 
verdict in accordance with the rules of any 
other school of Shariah After the advent of 
British rule in India, m certain parts of 
India, some laws were passed, which gave 
preference to an established local custom 
over a written text of law If custom denied 
the right of inheritance to a daughter, she 
could not claim it on the basis of the 
provision m Islamic law, which did not 
recognise custom and usage as having the 
force of law It was on the suggestion of 
Muslim scholars such as Moulana Ashraf 
Ah Thanvi that Muslim Personal Law 
(Shariat) was enacted in 1937 The following 
were its objects as explained by the Act 

“For several years past it has been the 
cherished desire of the Muslims of India that 
customary law should in no case take the 
place of Muslim Personal Law The matter 
has been repeatedly agitated m the Press as 
well as on the platform Jamiat-ul-ulama, 
the greatest Muslim religious body, has 
supported the demand and invited the atten- 
tion of all concerned to the urgent necessity 
of introducing a measure to this effect 
Customary law is a misnomer in as much as 
it has not any sound basis to stand upon and 
is liable to frequent changes and cannot be 
expected to attain any time in future the 
certainty and definiteness which must be the 
characteristic of laws The status of Muslim 
women under the so-called customary law is 
simply disgraceful The Muslim women’s 
organizations have condemned customary 
law as it adversely affects their rights and 
have demanded that the Muslim Personal 
Law (Shanat) should be made applicable to 
them The introduction of Muslim Personal 
Law will automatically raise their position to 
which they are naturally entitled In addi- 
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tion to this, the present Bill, if enacted, 
would have a salutary effect on society 
because it would ensure certainty and de- 
finiteness in mutual rights and obligations of 
the public ” 2 

Another problem which faced Muslim 
women was the lack of provision in the 
Hanafi Code of Muslim Law for enabling a 
married woman to obtain a decree from the 
court dissolving her marriage Muslim 
women, disgusted with their married life, 
started becoming Christians in order to 
obtain divorce from their husbands Some 
of the Muslim scholars and leaders, taking 
advantage of the permissive provision in the 
Hanafi code for applying the rule of any 
other school of Shariah if necessary, thought 
it advisable to get ’The Dissolution of 
Muslim Marriages Act’ passed m 1939 by 
the Central Legislative Assembly through 
the efforts of Muhammad Ahmad Kazmi 
The statement of the objects of the Act is as 
follows “There is no provision in the Hanafi 
Code of Muslim Law enabling a married 
Muslim woman to obtain a decree from the 
courts dissolving her marriage in case the 
husband neglects to maintain her, makes 
her life miserable by deserting or persistent- 
ly maltreating her or certain other circumst- 
ances The absence of such a provision has 
entailed unspeakable misery to innumerable 
Muslim women m British India The Hanafi 
jurists, however, have clearly laid down that 
m cases in which the application of Hanafi 
Law causes hardship, it is permissible to 
apply the provisions of Maliki, Shafi’i or 
Hambali Law Acting on this principle, the 
Ulemas (Muslim Scholars) have issued fat- 
was to the effect that m cases enumerated in 
clause 3 part-A of this Bill a married Muslim 
woman may obtain a decree dissolving her 
marriage A lucid exposition of this princi- 
ple can be found m the book called ’Heelat- 
ul-Najeza’ pubhshed by Moulana Ashraf Ah 
Sahib who has made an exhaustive study of 
the provision of Mahki Law which under the 


circumstances prevailing in India might be 
applied to such cases This has been 
approved by a large number of Ulemas who 
put their seals of approval on the book As 
the courts are sure to hesitate to apply the 
Mahki Law to the case of a Muslim woman, 
legislation recognising and enforcing the 
above mentioned principle is called for m 
order to relieve the sufferings of countless 
Muslim women” 3 

There are several pomts m this connec- 
tion which deserve notice Firstly, reform m 
the area of divorce at the wife s initiative 
originated from the Muslims themselves 
Secondly, the method used by the Ulemas 
for the needed reform was based on eclectic 
choice — a method recognised in Islamic 
jurisprudence for the replacement, if re- 
quired, of the principle of one school of 
Islamic law with that of any other school 
The same method has been apphed m most 
of countries m the Middle East for reforms 
in their family laws Thirdly it also ought to 
be noted that the Dissolution of Mushm 
Marriages Act, 1939, as finally passed by the 
Central Legislature, created much resent- 
ment among the Ulemas and their follow- 
ers, due to some changes made m the 
original as drafted by them Fourthly, Mus- 
lims had such experience earher also when 
their personal law had been substantially 
changed by the majority without their con- 
sent This question has been agitating the 
mind of Indian Muslims from the days of the 
struggle for independence From 1916 till 
the promulgation of the Indian Constitution 
in 1950’, Indian Muslims have been deman- 
ding that no change be made m their 
personal law without their consent or, in 
other words, no such law be passed if 
three-fourths of the members of the com- 
munity in the legislative body were against 
it The problem became aggravated when 
provision was made in the Indian Constitu- 
tion (Directive Principles, Article 44) for 
securing a uniform civil code for citizens 
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throughout the country 

COMMON CIVIL CODE AND REFORMS 

Indian Muslims have so far been deman- 
ding that any proposal for reforms in Mus- 
lim Personal Law should not be approved 
without their consent But the impatience 
shown for securing a uniform civil code has 
made them set to work for the preservation 
of their existing personal law, with all its 
shortcomings and defects, which becomes 
more pronounced when compared with the 
family laws of some Muslim countries The 
Indian Ulemas, even if they agree to certain 
reforms in personal law, hesitate to initiate 
any proposal for legislative action, as they 
seem to be apprehensive of distortions 
occurring in the process The majority of 
Muslims in India is against the replacement 
of personal laws of different communities by 
a uniform civil code, which they think would 
certainly be the replica of the Hindu Code 
As a minority, Muslim masses are very 
sensitive about maintaining their separate 
cultural identity The demand for a uniform 
civil code is considered by them as an attack 
on their identity Non-Muslims need to 
appreciate the viewpoint of Muslims to- 
wards the idea of a common code 

There is no dearth among the Indian 
Muslims of people who realise the necessity 
of introducing reforms in Muslim Personal 
Law or who are even in favour of having a 
uniform civil code Though not few in 
number, their influence on the masses is 
very limited The Ulemas and political 
leaders, who have a big following, do not 
find it expedient to talk about the required 
reforms or to speak in favour of a uniform 
civil code The government has been cau- 
tious and would not like to hurt the feelings 
of Indian Muslims Under such circumst- 
ances, inspite of Muslim Personal Law being 
under the purview of the State’s legislative 
function, the government is not likely to 
take the initiative for direct legislation to 
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bring reforms in the existing law or to secure 
a uniform civil code for all citizens It also 
seems unlikely that the Indian Muslims 
would come together and initiate some 
measures for bringing the necessary reforms 
as they themselves had done m the past 

Inactivity on the part of both the govern- 
ment and the Muslim community might 
affect adversely the welfare of the people as 
a whole In the last resort, some administra- 
tive and regulatory measures might be taken 
to control and regulate the application of 
traditional laws Professor M Mujeeb is 
quite right when he says “There was no 
protest by the Muslims against the law 
prohibiting bigamous marriages by the gov- 
ernment servants, although it is a clear 
limitation of a right, even if conditional, 
given to Muslims by Shariat This prohibi- 
tion could be extended to include all institu- 
tions and agencies aided by the government, 
and it is not beyond the resource fulness of 
our government with the legal acumen at its 
disposal to discover other indirect ways of 
implementing measures whicn it considers 
socially necessary What is needed is tact, 
patience and perseverance Things that have 
to be done at the end of a process should not 
be attempted at the beginning A uniform 
code for the whole of India is a good 
idea, but the necessary integration of 
the different communities should be 
achieved first through judicial decisions and 
practical government measures We cannot 
at one and the same time proudly proclaim 
the diversity of our cultural life and propose 
a uniform personal law for all citizens It has 
also to be remembered that laws should be 
made when they are needed and not only for 
theoretical satisfaction” 4 

Prof M Mujeeb, as quoted above, seems 
to agree with the opinion of Justice Krishna 
Iyer, who advocates that the uniform civil 
code should not be impatiently pushed 
through Addressing the delegates attending 
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the Seminar on Islamic Personal Law in 
Modern India organised by the Indian Law 
Institute, he thus warned the advocates and 
supporters of a common civil code “Equally 
important are the means as the end We 
must seek to convince the conscience and 
convert the sense of the Indian common- 
wealth of communities by sure educative 
and legislative steps to accept for the secular 
life of the people a single family code This 
is the modus operandi for delicate law 
making in a democratic polity affecting the 
sensitive social underside of minority 
groups Since first things must come first, let 
us tackle the job of modernising the Islamic 
law first, preserving its genius and great 
principles but approximating the law to the 
general system and eventually ennching the 
latter in many respects ” 5 On another occa- 
sion, Justice Krishna Iyer said ' Hurried 
remedies, enthusiasts and chauvinists will 
aggravate the malady, for in the socio- 
political field one wrong step forward is two 
regrettable steps backward and a policy of 
principled compromise not of doctrinaire 
or sectarian rigidity, moving up in zigzags 
may be, is the right approach” 6 

SHAMSUL RAHMAN MOHSINI 
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HISTORY OF SOCIAL REFORM 
AMONG SIKHS 

Following the European writers most 
Indian scribes ha\e also descnbed Guru 
Nanak (1469-1539) the founder ot the Sikh 
religion nothing better than a Bhakta a 
great devotee of the one God But it has 
not been noted that the God of Nanak is not 
merely ‘metaphysical ethereal without 
attributes Nirguna beyond time and space 
infinite and incomprehensible ’ but also 
* the Pervading Spirit the Name the 
Creator, the Person who is compassionate 
and forgiving without envy without hate 
who is deeply involved m our secular wel- 
fare as much as in our spiritual redemp- 
tion’ And “He is the God of the whole 
humankind who does not divide man mto 
the believer and the infidel (or Mlechha ) 
touchable and untouchable male and 
female black and white He has no chosen 
people to favour nor the condemned ones 
to despise or reject The world He has 
created is also not Maya (illusion) but Satya 
(truth) as He himself is sat-suhan-sada- 
man-chao (truth beauty' ever-m-bliss) 
Man m his origin according to Nanak is 
also not contaminated by the Original Sm 
to wash off which we have been given the 
human birth nor is this w'orld the house of 
pain ( dukha ) It is m fact as a result of good 
deeds done in a previous birth that God has 
blessed us with the human birth There is 
now only but one goal for man and woman 
to attam-to rise to the state of an angel 
Those who do not bum in the fires of hell, 
which is here before us and their coming 
and going ( avagaman ) never ends There are 
no chosen Messiahs or intercessors to relate 
us to our God. but the soul with which every 
human being is endowed Every one has 
therefore to make or mar his own future 
here on this very' glorious earth which God 
has created not to punish us but to express 
his holiness his sense of fairness and justice 
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his beauty and order Everything that a man 
needs to satisfy his needs is here for him to 
reclaim But if he wants more than he needs 
or deprives others of their due, or tyrannises 
over them or flouts God’s Moral Law, the 
inexorable laws of God visit him and destroy 
his body and soul through ways which are 
inscrutable and yet are there to see for 
anyone who chooses to read the story of 
man with some care 

What Guru Nanak enunciated m his 
philosophy which is preserved to this day in 
about a thousand hymns in the Adi Granth, 
(which the Sikhs believe to be the very 
embodiment of the Gurus and hence call it 
the Guru Granth Sahib), he also practised it 
in his life When, for instance, he staked his 
claim to prophetood at the age of around 28 
years, his first and in a way unique proc- 
lamation was “There is no Hindu, no 
Musalman” He took along with him on his 
extensive missionary tours throughout India 
and the Middle East a Muslim low-caste 
reback-player, Mardana by name Himself 
born m a Hindu Khatn household, when 
one religion was clashing with the other m 
every field (political, economic, social and 
spiritual), it was a revolutionary deed in- 
deed for Guru Nanak to perform He visited 
the Hindu places of pilgrimage like Hard- 
war, Kurukshetra, Pun, Rameshwarm, 
Varanasi, Kailash, etc as much as the 
places sacred to the Muslims, like Mecca, 
Medina and Baghdad, but only to attack the 
hollow rituals, the superstitions and the 
exclusiveness of both And what further 
proof of his belief not only m one God but 
also in one man could he offer than through 
the institution of the common kitchen (fan- 
gar) he introduced At the fag-end of his 
life, he established a settlement called Kar- 
tarpur, took to farming and whosoever 
came to visit him, he would ask them (a) to 
participate with him in manual labour on his 
farm and (b) to share whatever they earned 
with whosoever came to join their brother- 
hood and interdine with them in the com- 


mon kitchen irrespective of caste, creed, sex 
or status It is only after this, he said, that 
one’s devotion to God became legitimate 
and necessary, for without it, even honest 
work and one’s sharing led to egotism in 
individuals and societies As has been said. 
Guru Nanak not only denounced caste, but 
he practised what he preached Most of his 
disciples were men of lower castes, like 
Mardana, the Muslim drummer, Lalo, a 
carpenter, Seehan, a washerman, Hassu, a 
blacksmith Many a time he would refuse to 
partake of the food of his nch hosts, like 
Malik Bhago, and prefer the coarse bread of 
his poor host, Bhai Lalo, the carpenter 
“Why pride on the high caste when it is of 
no avail before God”, he said “God is only 
where the poor are cared for” “There are 
the lowest of the low castes and the least of 
these Nanak keeps company with them 
For, what has he do with the great and the 
mighty’” 

He denounced the Brahmimcal practice 
of denying the study or the hearing of the 
Sacred Books to the Sudras and women, 
and declared that whosoever will join his 
fraternity will have an equal access to the 
Scriptures and the Temple of God Mohsm 
Fani, a Persian traveller writing only a 
hundred years after the death of Guru 
Nanak, testifies to this in his persian classic 
Dabistan l-Mazahib Says he “There is no 
restriction among them (i e the Sikhs) that 
a Brahmin may not become the disciple of a 
Khatn and no Guru amongst them is from 
the Brahmins Similarly, they placed Khat- 
ns under the spiritual authonty of the Jats 
who belong to the lower caste of Vaisas, the 
big Masands (or the Guru’s agents) being 
mostly jats ” As the Gurus had sanctified 
the life of the household, it was ordained by 
them that a Sikh shall never be a recluse 
Hence, the status given by Guru Nanak and 
his successors to women is also worthy of 
notice 

Guru Nanak denounced those who killed 
their daughters at birth or gave a low 
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position to women “Why call women bad 
and evil when they give birth to the Kings”, 
he said He abolished purdah and ordained 
that no one with a veiled face shall be 
ushered mto the presence of the Guru 
Guru Nanak’s wife, Sulakhm, worked with 
him on the farm and also cooked food and 
served m the community kitchen So did the 
wife of the second Guru, Angad, (1504- 
1552) It is now a common sight to see Sikh 
women performing the Han Kirtan (de- 
votional music) m the sikh temples, leading 
religious services, and cooking and distri- 
buting food m the community kitchen 
Some of the women disciples of Guru 
Gobmd Singh, like Mai Bhago, participated 
also m his battles After him, they became 
great guerilla fighters and joined hands with 
their men m a life-and-death struggle in 
their bid for political freedom Ram Sahib 
Kaur of Patiala and Ram Sada Kaur, 
mother-in-law of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
(1780-1839), led their men in battle and 
participated with great distinction m the 
administration of their States 

Says Bhai Gurdas, the Sikh savant and a 
contemporary of the first six Gurus “The 
Guru united the four vamas (castes) mto 
one The Savaranas (high castes) and avar- 
anas (low castes) all repeat His Name in 
satsang (holy congregation) The six schools 
of philosophy are like the- six seasons The 
way of the Guru is to look at the one sun 
(that causes them) Doing away with the 12 
sects of Yogis, a Sikh repairs to the Guru’s 
Sangat He sings of the indestructible and 
unfathomable The Sikhs fall at each other’s 
feet Living m Maya, they are unaffected by 
it Effacing their self, they repeat the Name 
(of one God)” At another place he says, 
“All ntuals are false- Yagnas, the raising of 
the sacred fire, Japa, Tapa, contmence and 
forced disciplines, customary chanties 
(tfana), ablutions and pilgnmages, ascetic- 
ism, behef in tantra and mantra, yogic 
postures, fasting and pseudo worship, curs- 
ing and blessing, miracle-making and other 


such deceptions, belief in tombs and crema- 
tonums, Yogmis and saviours, gods and 
goddesses Only the God’s Word saves or 
the companionship of the holy ” Again, 
“Sacrifice I am to the one who is humble 
from within, who touches not another’s 
woman nor wealth, who slanders no one and 
returns good for evil, who eats little and 
sleeps little, who serves his fellowmen, who 
gets cheated (of his selfhood) but cheats not 
another, who looks upon all alike, who lives 
m the world but is not of it, who disciplines 
the outgoings of his mmd and is devoted 
ever to the feet of the Guru-God ” 

When Guru Gobmd Singh, the tenth Sikh 
Guru, initiated the Khalsa brotherhood m 
1699, he instructed, according to a Muslim 
historian Ghulam Mohyiuddin, his followers 
as follows “He has abolished caste and 
custom, old ntuals, beliefs and superstitions 
of their ancestors and banded them into a 
single brotherhood No one will be supenor 
or mfenor to the other Men of all castes 
have been made to eat of the same bowl ” 

MA Macauliffe wntes in his Sikh 
Religion (1909) “The sikh religion pro- 
hibits ldolatory, hypocnsy, caste exclusive- 
ness, the concremation of widows, the use 
of wine and other intoxicants, tobacco 
smoking, infanticide, slander, pilgrimages 
to the sacred nvers and tanks” At the same 
time, it mculcates brotherly feeling to all 
humanity, gratitude, philanthropy, justice, 
impartiality, truth, fearlessness, honesty 
and above all defiance in defeat and magna- 
nimity m victory” 

The practices of dowry and sati were also 
greatly discouraged by the Gurus No Sikh 
marriage during their days was performed 
where dowry would be offered or accepted 
“All those who seek dowry commit a false 
and sacnlegous act”, says Guru Ram Das 
(1534-1581), the fourth Sikh Guru The third 
Guru Amar Das (1479-1574) denounced the 
barbarous custom of sati in unmistakable 
terms “Call her not a sati who bums herself 
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on the pyre of the dead husband A sati is 
she who feels the pam of separation in the 
heart and who is content with the Will of 
God ” It is stated by all historians that the 
only time sati was resorted to in Sikh 
history was on the death of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh (1780-1839), but then too only two of 
his Hindu widows performed the act m 
accordance with their Rajput tradition, but 
none of his Sikh widows did It may also be 
stated that though on occasions the Sikh 
princes and the Guru married more than 
once, the general rule has been monogamy 
The Gurus contracted second marnage only 
if there was no issue from the first wife or on 
the death of a wife, though the Sikh princes, 
kings and rich landlords did so also for the 
reasons of polity, property or pleasure 
However, the verdict for the general masses 
is clear “One should consider oneself 
chaste only if he has a single wife and looks 
upon all other women as his daughters or 
sisters”, says Bhai Gurdas, the most author- 
itative exponent of the Sikh ethos after the 
Gurus 

All superstitions connected with birth or 
death or good or bad days, due to the evil 
configuration of the stars were denounced 
by the Gurus “What is auspicious, what 
inauspicious concerns only those who be- 
lieve not in God”, says Guru Arjun (1563- 
1606) That a woman gets contaminated at 
the birth of a child for a fixed number of 
days was also decried by Guru Nanak The 
taboos about dress and meat diet, sacred 
and profane languages, violence and non- 
violence, auspicious and inauspicious direc- 
tions in which to pray, pilgrimages and 
customary chanties, and expensive social 
customs and ceremonies at the time of birth, 
marnage and death, etc were also de- 
nounced by the Sikh Gurus m no uncertain 
terms Says Nanak, “Even the thieves now 
give away m chanty to propitiate their dead, 
knowing not that only that is of avail m the 
hereafter which one takes along with him in 
the form of deeds ” 


When Guru Arjun, the fifth Sikh Guru, 
compiled the Sikh Scnpture, he not only 
brought together the sayings of his own 
house but also of the Hindu Bhaktas like 
Kabir, Namdeva, Ravidas, Sadna and 
others, who were all of lower castes He 
gave four doors to the Han Mandir (now 
called Golden Temple) at Amritsar signify- 
ing thereby that all the four castes and men 
and women from all the four directions were 
welcome into its portals He even invited a 
Muslim Sufi, Mian Mir, to lay its foundation 
stone Out of the first five Sikhs whom the 
tenth Guru baptised into the brotherhood of 
his militant Khalsa, three belonged to the 
lower castes The result of all this was that 
the Sikh society became extremely cohesive, 
egalitarian, and all-inclusive Their lead- 
ership after the Gurus came from every class 
of citizens Banda Bahadur (1670-1716) was 
a Rajput After him came to the fore a Jat, 
called Nawab Kapur Singh (1697-1753) who 
nominated a wine-seller (Kalal) Jassa Singh 
(1718-1783) as his successor He became the 
first king of the Sikhs after their capture of 
Lahore in 1762 

Sardar Jassa Singh Ramgarhia (a carpen- 
ter) similarly became a great general of the 
Sikhs in those days and founded a state of 
his own So did men of other castes Ranjit 
Singh, the Maharajah of the Punjab, was a 
Jat but his Commander-in-Chief, Hari Singh 
Nalwa, was a Khatri, his Prime Minister a 
Dogra Rajput and his Foreign Minister a 
Muslim Most of his generals were Hindu 
Khatns No discrimination upto now is 
practised against the low caste converts 
either in their appointments as religious 
priests or otherwise, however due to the 
all-pervasive Brahmimc influence, inter- 
marriage between the lower and higher 
castes are still not common though, in 
principle, Sikhism frowns upon any distinc- 
tion based on caste or status even m respect 
of marnage Marnage is a peculiar institu- 
tion which defies simplistic solutions With 
it are connected property and status, colour 
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and breeding, beauty and manners, and the 
ability to adjust and be accepted by a 
strange environment However, it goes to 
their credit that the Sikhs launched the 
Gurudwara Reform Movement m the twen- 
ties of the present century to assert the nght 
of the Sikh converts from the lower castes to 
an equal position as pnests and devotees, 
which status was demed to them by the then 
hereditary custodians of the Sikh temples 
under Brahmimc influences 

Some of the injunctions which are en- 
joined upon every Sikh are given in the 
Rahitnamas or the Codes of Sikh Conduct 
ascribed to the tenth and the last Sikh guru, 
Gobmd Singh One of these is that one must 
not smoke It is a rare sight thus to see a 
Sikh smoking, man or woman The other 
injunctions are (1) One must not be 
addicted to any intoxicant, for it makes one 
indolent and lazy, and one can neither 
attend to work nor worship and one is 
induced to sm or to seek out such pleasures 
which ultimately lead to sm The only 
addiction one must have is food, but one 
should eat only what and how much his 
body needs and no more (2) All work is 
sacred Whatever work one does should, 
however, be based upon righteousness The 
noblest work is trade followed by agricul- 
ture And if one must serve, one must go in 
for soldiering, but should remain detached 
and be content with whatever he receives in 
wages And whenever he is sent out to fight, 
he should fight as a hero, should not show 
his back in battle and, if there is loot, should 
not participate in it, nor despoil another’s 
woman, and submit ever to the will of God 
(3) One should not incur any debts, and if 
one must, the debt should be repaid without 
a demand being made, and till all repayment 
is made, one must not indulge in pleasures 
nor wear scents (4) A Sikh of the Guru 
should consider the mouth of die poor as the 
Guru’s treasury One must share at least 
one tenth ( daswandh ) of one’s income with 
the poor and hungry but not pnde on it, for 


it is God’s gift he is sharing with the others 
and not his own (5) One should not gamble 
nor steal nor rob nor mdulge m sex perversi- 
ties One must look upon another’s beauti- 
ful wife as one’s sister or mother (6) On the 
death of a person, only God’s Word should 
ne recited and the sanctified food ( Karah 
Prasad) distributed One must submit to the 
Will of God in life and death (7) One must 
not live on chanty, nor become a Pir or a 
Masand (8) The Sikhs should obhterate the 
distinction between the Hindus and the 
Muslims (9) He who has deception m the 
heart, betrays his word or backbites or^tells 
hes or practises dishonesty m trade or 
profession will go to Hell (10) He who has 
ego in the mind, is lustful and greedy, is 
infatuated with family and friends, or ex- 
hibit wrath will never find God or peace of 
the soul (11) All men belong to God, so 
one must not cause pain to another For 
when men suffer and wail, God’s wrath is 
provoked (12) The Sikhs should not deal 
with a person who kills his daughter (13) 
There are m the world all the religions and 
ways of life, one must disparage not any of 
them (14) One must not accept a bribe to 
do justice, nor bear false witness (15) A 
ruler should apply the same laws to himself 
as he applies to the others (l e he should 
not consider himself above the law) 

When the Sikhs estabhshed their own rule 
m various parts of the Punjab for the first 
time in the later half of the eighteenth 
century, all impartial and even foreign 
observers, as quoted m the District Gazet- 
teers or the Annual Registers, pomt out that 
“though mvested with uncontrolled power, 
the ruler’s administration of justice is mild 
and equitable He seldom dooms anyone to 
death even for murder The needy travellers 
are provided supphes without payment, and 
also provided a guard for protection Their 
benevolence is not narrowed by bigotry and 
disclaims the distinctions of religion or 
complexion The chief of every town makes 
it a pomt of subsisting all poor and needy 
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travellers from his own funds” Again, “The 
cultivators are very well looked after The 
chief squats on the floor along with his 
followers and talks to and treats them as his 
equal The Sikh women, unveiled, nde on 
horseback and even lead troops m the battle 
field Partaking of the same food as their 
men and fond of open air, they are known 
for their health and beauty The Sikhs marry 
off their daughters only when they are adult, 
as against the custom of other religions, who 
marry them off when they are very young of 
age” 

The result of these practices has been that 
there are no beggars among the Sikhs, nor 
prostitutes, they are neither too rich nor too 
poor Adultery and rape are rare occurr- 
ences, for women can look after themselves 
Though drinking is common, drunkeness is 
never tolerated Nor is worklessness 
Widow remarriage is common Among the 
Jats, the younger brother mames the widow 
of the elder brother Singing is a part of the 
Sikh ritual, however dancing is not encour- 
aged Other secular arts like painting, 
architecture receive encouragement Every 
profession is considered sacred, and the 
Sikhs converted from the lower Hindu 
castes and recruited into the army have 
shown their mettle on the battlefield 
through the centuries As the Sikhs believe 
in the whole of mankind being a part of 
themselves, crossing of the seas has never 
been a taboo with them, and today about a 
million Sikhs have settled abroad in the UK, 
USA, Canada and the South East Asian 
countries or East Africa, taking up every 
kind of profession Their women participate 
in all activities of their menfolk, and their 
flourishing temples (for they are a deeply 
religious people) welcome men and women 
of every denomination and caste and colour 
into their portals 

The injunction not only to earn but also to 
share has led the Sikhs to contribute gener- 
ously to their temples which, with their vast 
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incomes and increasing numbers, have con- 
tributed enormously to the spread of both 
liberal and technical education, hospitals, 
orphanages for the blind, and sanctuaries 
for the disabled and the holy 

Some movements of reform like the Niran- 
kan movement ensued during the reign of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh himself Baba Dyal of 
Rawalpindi (a non-baptised Sikh and hence 
called Sahajdhan tool' up cudgels against 
the Brahmimstic rituals and superstitions 
which had again permeated the Sikh society 
and had also brought m moral laxity as a 
concomitant of the political power enjoyed 
by the Sikhs Its influence, however, was 
confined to the north-west of India among a 
limited number of Sikhs and Hindus who 
accepted the Sikh way of hfe Later another 
movement of reform, this time against the 
onslaught of Christianity, and loss of faith 
and self-confidence among the Sikhs, was 
initiated by Baba Ram Singh of Bhaim 
Saheb (Ludhiana District), though he too 
was influenced initially by a non-baptised 
Sahjdhan Sikh called Bhagat Jawaharmal of 
Abottabad to propagate the true doctrine of 
the Sikh faith, namely, the loving adoration 
( Bhakti ) of the one God This movement, 
however, took on an anti-Bntish turn m the 
hands of Baba Ram Singh, and he advo- 
cated boycott of everything British, includ- 
ing English education, railway trains, post 
offices, British courts, and even tap water, 
etc , and preached the gospel of Swadeshi, 
fifty years before the partition of Bengal and 
the advent of Mahatma Gandhi They dis- 
carded one of the Sikh symbols, l Kirpan\ in 
favour of the rosary, and became strict 
vegetarians, teetotallers and fanatic protec- 
tors of the cow They abolished dowry 
amongst their fraternity and inculcated ex- 
treme simplicity in living, dress, marriage 
ceremony food habits, etc But they also 
introduced certain Brahmimstic rituals like 
hawans and yagnas' and also accepted a 
living Guru, which cut them off from the 
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mains tream of the Sikh faith Soon the 
movement became highly politicised and the 
British Government came down heavily 
upon it For a time it appeared it had almost 
been extirpated Nowadays, it has a limited 
following mostly from the carpenter (Ram- 
garhia) class 

The Singh Sabha movement, started in 
1872, as a reaction against the onslaught of 
Christian missionaries became a dominant 
movement of religious and social reform 
However, it also inculcated orthodoxy, 
especially among the older generations, so 
that the young refused as time passed to fall 
in line, it is still, however, a dominant force 
amongst the Sikhs It inculcated the pristine 
purity of the Khalsa faith as enjoined by 
Guru Gobmd Singh, as the comparative 
affluence of the Sikhs had brought m many 
of the evils he had abolished, like caste 
consciousness (especially between Jats and 
non-Jats), dowry, the evil of dnnk, loss of 
interest in religion and hence in social 
activity and reform 

GOPAL SINGH 


HISTORY OF SOCIAL REFORM 
AMONG PARSI ZOROASTRIANS 

Parsi Zoroastnans of India and those 
living abroad are the descendents of those 
Sassamans who had left their country-Iran- 
over 1200 years ago after the fall of their last 
Emperor Yezdegard Shehenyar in 641 A D 
They were on the move for nearly 184 years 
or so 1 before they landed in the eighth 
century AD in Sanjan, a small ml and 
seaport town about 160 kilometres north of 
Bombay on the western railway 

A few years after their stay in Sanjan, 


there were several diaspora and they spread 
themselves on the western littoral from 
Bassein-a suburb of Bombay, distnct of 
Thane, approximately 33 kilometres from 
Bombay in the south — to as far as Cambay 
(Khambhat) in the north In later years there 
were more exodi from Iran 

According to 1971 census, Parsis num- 
bered about 91,000 m the whole of India 
But they are a dwindling lot and it is on the 
cards that by 1981 they will be recorded still 
less For decades they have been declining 
in numbers 2 when die present day Parsi 
forbears left Persian shores, some Parsis 
were left there and, on a reasonable esti- 
mate, their number is at present reckoned to 
be about 28,000 The total number of Parsis 
all over the world could not be more than 
1,40,000 

EARLY SOCIAL REGULATIONS 

The forbears of the present day Parsis 
came to India almost like nomads The 
question, therefore, arises as to how the 
early Parsis regulated then social life Fortu- 
nately, there were qmte a few learned 
priests among them who laid down cert am 
social norms and generally a patriarch's 
guidance was followed scrupulously They 
hardly had with them copies of their laws as 
these were current in Iran in the seventh 
century and earlier, because their enormous 
libraries were first destroyed by Alexander 
the Great m the fourth century B C and 
later by the Arab hordes m the seventh 
century A D Luckily, some fragments had 
been retrieved and were available In the 
fifteenth century, the Indian Parsis became 
conscious of their want of social and reli- 
gious laws and they established contact with 
their Iranian counterparts This started an 
age of Rivayata, which formed tracts for the 
social and religious guidance of the 
community 3 

SIXTEEN SANSKRIT SHLOKAS 

Before they were allowed to land on the 
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shores of Sanjan, the chieftain who ruled 
that part of Gujarat, Jadi Rana, took certain 
promises and explanations from them 
These are embodied m 16 Sanskrit shlokas 
The Parsis said they honoured the cow, 
water, fire, sun and moon, they wore sacred 
shirt and girdle ( sudreh and kusti), and 
women observed ceremonial punty The 
refugees were then asked to learn the 
language of the land (Gujarati), to dress 
their women like women of the land, to 
cease carrying arms, to hold marriages at 
nightfall, etc This is, in short, the purport 
of the shlokas 

HINDU CONTACT AND SLOW CHANGE 

As a result of continuous contact with 
Hindus, Parsis had imbibed many Hindu 
customs like early betrothal and marriage, 
lower status for women, (almost Purdah- 
like restriction at home and outside, abs- 
ence of education, meals in the home first 
served to the man, etc) We shall examine 
some of these through the eyes of the 
Rivayats, but in the meantime it is best to 
assume that traditions have a veneer of 
unwritten social sanctions and they remain 
with a society for generations Acquired 
customs continued to be followed by the 
Parsis till tune wore on and social customs 
and mores began to change 4 They scrupu- 
lously stuck to their promise of not carrying 
arms and learning the local language, but 
their form of dress, mode of marriage, etc 
began to change almost in the last century to 
keep pace with the changing tunes There 
was an unconscious but definite change m ■ 
their usages and customs, an adjustment to 
their ‘social environment’ It was a self- 
generative change, with the emergence of 
new needs and the necessity for adjustments 
to the changing social environment 5 

SETTLEMENT IN BOMBAY 

With the advent of the British and the 
emergence of opportunities for social and 
economic advancement, Parsis began to 
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come to Bombay in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, mainly m the second half On the 
advice of Gerald Aungier, the then Gov- 
ernor of Bombay, Parsis, like other com- 
munities, constituted a Panchayat (Council) 
sometime between 1673 and 1676 That was 
over 300 years ago and the Panchayat is still 
going strong 6 In that dim past, Parsis began 
to be guided by certain regulations called 
the ‘Bundobusts’ The elders decided and 
gave their verdict on questions of marnage, 
divorce, adoption, succession, etc as they 
understood them, a common-sense solution 
As Karaka puts it, the recognised leaders 
exercised some degree of control or com- 
mand over their brethren m the regulation 
of civil, domestic and religious matters At 
this stage, in the absence of their own 
personal laws, Parsis were being governed 
by the English common law, jn the Supreme 
Court of Bombay On 4 March 1818, the 
Trustees of the Bombay Parsi Panchayat 
passed a regulation to stop bigamy ekcept 
under certain circumstances disclosed to the 
Panchayat and expressly allowed by it after 
inquiry and after making provision of 
maintenance and obsequial expenses of the 
first wife The default invited excommunica- 
tion Parsis, having acquired western educa- 
tion and having become economically 
sound, began to ignore the authority of the 
elders and the regulations against bigamy 
were honoured more in their breach than m 
their observance That was in the second 
quarter of the last century Earlier, the 
Panchayat could even inflict physical 
punishment (beating with one’s own shoes), 
and fine For more palpable civil offences, 
excommunication was also practised A 
woman was not allowed to stir out of the 
house alone at dusk or dawn unless accom- 
panied by a man with a lamp If caught, she 
could be confined to a house called nas- 
sakhana’, a place for keeping the bier and 
clothes for the dead All this is now a thing 
of the past, remembered only as part of the 
social history of the community 
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Early betrothal and marriage had become 
rampant among P arsis Even infant mar- 
riages had become a common practice A 
need was, therefore, felt for the first time to 
have a clear cut statute for marriage and 
divorce 

In the thirties of the last century, the 
eldest son of a Parsi claimed the benefit of 
the English law of primogeniture and this 
started a chain of reaction for a fullfledged 
law of succession Ignorance of the laws as 
they prevailed in Iran and absence of 
application of their personal laws made the 
Parsis conscious of the lacunae in then 
social governance They considered the 
futility of being governed by the common 
law of England, while the other communi- 
ties had personal laws derived from their 
religious texts 

LAWS AS THEY PREVAILED IN IRAN 

Marriage According to Rivayats 8 , a boy 
could marry after attaining IS and a girl 
could be betrothed after 9 and married after 
the start of menstruation Modi 9 gives the 
marriage age to be 15 for girls also on the 
authority of Vendidad XIV, 15, a manual of 
laws considered by the Parsis as a sacred 
scriptural text forming part of their liturgical 
prayers Infant marriages were deprecated 
Widow remarriage was encouraged A 
widow may remarry after 4 months and 10 
days of the death of her husband, if she had 
no suckling child, if she had, then 18 
months A married women could be classi- 
fied in five different categories with social 
rights and functions 

Divorce Divorce was allowed to a man, if 
the wife were sterile but not to the wife if 
the husband were sterile, which looks highly 
incongruous and unfair, knowing how en- 
lightened the rule of Chosroes I was On 
change of faith a spouse could wait for a 
year for the convert to be re-converted to 
Zoroastrianism, and if he/she did not return 
to the faith, the aggrieved spouse could 


remarry Divorce could be obtained for 
cogent reasons and collusion was not 
countenanced 10 

Dowry It was the groom who offered 
dowry to the bride, 2000 dehrams and 2 gold 
corns, but with contact with Hindu customs 
the boot was on the other foot Now the 
system of dowry as a system is no longer 
prevalent Any gift given by either party is 
voluntary 

Adultery In the case of a lay woman 
adultery invited capital punishment 

Adoption Adoption was an important 
institution of the Zoroastnans, but as it was 
practised in post-Sassaman and later times it 
had several facets Suffice it to say that 
adoption was practised, and the child inher- 
ited all the inhentance and other nghts 
flowing form the adoptive parent The 
Parsis have no law of adoption m India and 
steps are afoot by the Central government 
to have a common law of adoption for the 
whole of India, but the Parsis have some 
mental reservations on the subject It may, 
however, be said that a Parsi would adopt a 
Parsi child only 

Succession Succession among Parsis was 
governed by their own laws Out of the 
property left by the deceased the first 
charge was on the debts which had to be 
paid off The rest is divided as may be 
provided m the will In the absence of a will 
the wife first got back what she had brought 
from her father’s estate, and the balance 
was divided in the ratio 2 1 between sons 
and daughters There weie other lows with 
regard to several categories of married 
women and their children 

The following statement will give a suc- 
cinct idea as to how modem the functioning 
of the law was in Sassaman and pre- 
Sassai&n times 

“In old Iran the judges and magistrates 
were supposed to be well-versed in law, as 
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in the course of a hearing they themselves 
had to interpret and explain the law The 
lawyers were to be properly appointed like 
perhaps the Vakalatnama we have in India, 
their fees never went to beyond 30 per cent 
of the property in question If it were a 
property suit, the judge had to consider first 
if he had the jurisdiction to try, and if he had , 
then he had to comder if there was a pnma 
facie case Even though he might not have 
jurisdiction the judge or the magistrate, if 
convinced that it was a flimsy case, would 
throw it out The evidence was taken after 
administering the oath Although the judge 
was supposed to be a learned person, he was 
assisted by jurors and assesors In senous 
cases two or more judges constituted a 
bench The judgment papers were finally 
forwarded to the Board of the Lord High 
Chancellor Contempt of court was severely 
dealt with and injunctions for withholding 
civil or criminal actions were given until 
vacated The accused was not allowed to 
give evidence agamst himself’ 11 

Monogamy Monogamy was perhaps the 
rule in ancient Iran and women enjoyed far 
greater autonomy in the running of the 
household 

Had the Parsis known these laws in their 
days of ignorance m this country, the picture 
would have been different However, the 
evolution into a civilised and canonical 
living of the Parsis with the advent of the 
Bntish makes an interesting study for a 
social scientist 

ADVENT OF PERSONAL LAWS 

Reference has already been made as to how 
in the early nineteenth century the regula- 
tions regarding bigamy were flouted, mostly 
by the nch and the influential, and how 
recourse to the law of primogeniture 
aroused the ire of the thinking section of the 
community The question of interstate suc- 
cession first came m for solution by the 
elders In 1811 Sir James Mackintosh, Chief 


Justice of the Recorder’s Court of Bombay, 
in the evidence before him of usage, admit- 
ted the right of an illegitimate child to 
inhentasnee on intestacy The co mmuni ty 
was angered, but the succeeding Recorder, 
Sir John Newfold, upset his predecessor’s 
judgement Succession laws as in Presidency 
towns and m the mofussil were different 
The former were governed on the principle 
of English laws and the latter by a Regula- 
tion of the early nineteenth century On 20 
November 1835, Parsis sent a Memonal to 
the Legislative Council claiming protection 
against this anomaly and as a result got the 
Chattels Real Act (Act IX) of 1837, which 
created more problems than it solved and 
remained a dead letter 

Sir John Compton and Sir Erskine Perry, 
Chief Justices of the Supreme Court of 
Bombay, took interest in the enactment of 
Parsi personal laws m the thirties and forties 
of the last century, but it was in the fifties 
that a band of young reformers, Naoroji 
Fardunji, Sorabji Shapoorji Bengallee and 
others created an atmosphere for real 
change In 1855 the Parsi Law Association 
came into being The Government of India 
was approached, it appointed a Commission 
consisting of Mr Justice Arnold, Mr Henry 
Newton, Mr Framji Patel of Bombay and 
Rustomji Modi of Surat, the latter repre- 
senting mofussil Parsis 12 As a result of 
these confabulations, the first two laws, the 
Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act, 1865 (Act 
IV of 1865), and the Parssi Intestate Succes- 
sion Act, 1865 (Act XXI of 1865), were 
enacted and came into force These have 
been amended from time to time or have 
undergone certain changes, and even today 
the legislation on marriage and divorce is 
being subjected to fresh consideration by an 
ad hoc committee, which proposes to make 
a number of changes, principally with a view 
to recent thinking on the lines of Hindu 
Marriage Act 1955, Special Marriage Act 
1954, Indian Divorce Act 1869, (Act IV of 
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1869), Child Marriage Restraint Act 1929, 
etc The Act of 1865, as amended from time 
to time, is the only personal law of a 
community m India, where the presiding 
judge is aided by a jury of seven delegates 13 
The section on Divorce (32) has come in for 
a number of proposed changes The ad hoc 
Committee explains in its Notes the reasons 
for changes m numbers of delegates m 
clauses 19 20, 27 and 44 as follows “The 
reduction in the number of delegates from 
seven to five in sections 19 and 20, from 3 to 
2 in the proviso to section 27, and from five 
to three in section 44, has become neces- 
sary, as it not infrequently happens, particu- 
larly in the Mofussil, that a sufficient num- 
ber of delegates is not available for the trial, 
especially when a number of delegates are 
challenged by the parties in the case or cases 
on board In one of the Mofussil Courts, a 
case had to be adjourned twelve times for 
that reason The amendments in section 27 
and 44 are consequential on the amend- 
ments in sections 19 and 20” 

Suggestions are being made to bring the law 
unto harmony with other Indian laws The 
entire question is under the consideration of 
the ad hoc Committee mentioned above 

SUCCESSION CERTIFICATE 

Towards the end of the fifties, the Trus- 
tees were approached by the Parsi Anjuman 
of Secunderabad and Hyderabad District, 
pointing out the disabilities of Parsis m 
obtaining succession certificates like the 
other Indian communities and requesting 
the Trustees to take steps to get the anomaly 
removed The Trustees acted quickly and 
got Sections 311-313 of the Indian Succes- 
sion Act 1925 amended by on Amendment 
Act of 1962 (No 16 of 1962) It applies only 
in the case of wills made by a Parsi dying 
after the commencement of the Act 14 

EDUCATION 

It has been stated earlier that Parsis were 


asked by Jadi Rana of Sanjan to barter their 
mother tongue for the local language, Gu- 
jarati They almost forgot their mother 
tongue, Persian, with the passage of centur- 
ies and their command of Gujarati was not 
very good either, even upto the last genera- 
tion with some honourable exceptions 
Since literacy is basic to all social progress 
and knowledge of not only the three R’s but 
also of science and philosophy plays a great 
part in the advancement of a country or 
community, the Parsis were the first to 
notice this lacuna on their first contact with 
the foreigners like the Portuguese and the 
British The latter, however, exercised grea- 
ter influence on the community In 1820, 
during the regime of Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone as Governor of Bombay, the Bombay 
Native Education Society was established 
The Parsis were the first to take advantage 
of this but it was the preserve of the elite to 
take educational benefits In 1849, with the 
munificence of Sir Jamsetjce Jejeebhoy, the 
first Indian Knight and later Baronet, a 
chain of schools for Parsi boys and girls 
came to be established m Bombay and 
Gujarat 

In 1848, with the lead given by Dadabhoy 
Naoroji and others the Native Literary and 
Scientific Society was formed Periodic 
essays on education were read by membere- 
Pansis and non-Parsis-and when Behramji 
Khurshedji Gandhi read his paper, he took 
a pledge from members that they would 
teach women themselves With gusto, the 
members went about their business, but the 
old prejudice that if women were to be 
educated it would harm the fabric of society 
came m the way of female education But 
undaunted as the band led by Dadabhoy 
Naoroji was, it would not take it lying down 
He, with his reformer colleagues like 
Naoroji Fardunji, Sorabjee Shapoorji Ben- 
gallee, K R Cama, Karsondas Mulji and 
others, started to go from house to house 
asking girls to come to the verandah and 
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acquire the fruits of learning from them 
They got encomiums from some, but also a 
lot of rebuffs and insults from many 15 
However, ultimately the idea bore fruit In 
the beginning this band of workers contri- 
buted expenses from their pockets, but 
gradually the schools began to appear at 
least m Bombay and female education was 
set firmly on the rail Those who were once 
opposed to female education became, m 
course of time, ardent promoters of educa- 
tion, more so on seeing the fruits of educa- 
tion 

SOCIAL NORMS 

Religion plays a great part in inculcating 
social norms and patterns of good and moral 
behaviour It is on the cards that the Parsis 
had, m the middle of the last century, 
deviated from the path of Asha, the path of 
righteousness and had been drawn into 
certain superstitious beliefs It was Naoroji 
Fardunji and Dadabhoy Naoroji as Presi- 
dent and Treasurer respectively who started 
the Rahanumae Mazdayasnan Sabha to 
bring back the emng flock to the nght path 
Even a newspaper called Rast Goftar 
(Herald of Truth) was started and edited by 
Dadabhoy He also started Dnyan Prasarsk 
Mandh for spreading knowledge among 
Gujarati and Marathi populations and later 
contributed to Stn Bodh and such other 
papers on feminine education But all this 
was before he went to England and fell 
headlong into politics, advocating Swaraj 
for his country 

INTERCALATION 

The Parsi Calendar is of 365 days, broken 
into 12 months of 30 days each, with five 
holy days called Gathas, added on at the 
end In Iran their forbears used to add a 
month at the expiration of every 120 years, 
as the Gregorian Calendar adds a day at the 
end of each four years (leap day) For nearly 
a thousand years, Parsis have failed to 
observe this intercalation called Kabisa (in- 


tercalation) and the calendar, according to 
the calendar reformers, has become a cause 
celebre There is another set of people who 
start the year from 21 March (vernal 
equinox) and call themselves Fash (spring 
season) Thus there are three types, 
Shahenshahi, Kadmi and Fasli calendars 16 
The Kadmi sect came into existence after 
Kabise controversy being one month in 
advance of the Shehenshahi intercalation 

PROSELYnSATTON 

The Parsis m India do not proselytise, 
though under tenets of Zoroaster, their 
revered prophet who lived some 4,000 years 
ago, there is a firman In the 1840s there 
were conversions to Christianity of two 
young boys, students of Dr John Wilson’s 
School There was a hullabaloo created at 
the time, but the stmg lived on until a case, 
decided by a Bombay High Court Bench m 
1908, put it down that the Parsis do not 
believe in and practise proselytisation A 
Parsi is bom not made According to Justice 
Daver’s dictum, 1 ’ 7 a Parsi is a Parsi bom of 
Parsi Zoroastnan parents, oi Irani Zoroas- 
tnan parents or children bom of Parsi father 
and alien mother whose Navjote (initiation) 
has been duly performed An overwhelming 
majority of the Parsis even today do not 
countenance proselytisation While this is a 
reversal of what happended to the boys m 
the last century, it is a point worth making in 
the history of social reforms among Parsis 

REFORMERS 

It may be said here with some legitimate 
pride and satisfaction that those Parsis who 
worked for their community did not forget 
others not belonging to their community 
and fought and won their battle against 
Cassandras There is a galaxy of Parsi 
reformers especially of the last century and 
the present one They mclude Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, Bt I, Navroji Fardunji, Sorabji 
Bengalee, Dadabhoy Naoroji, K R Cama, 
Sir Phirozeshah Mehta, Behramji Malaban, 
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Jamshed Nusserwanji, and some others not 
so acclaimed Some of them had one com- 
mon problem in view — early marriage — 
and that was what they fought the most 
against 

Behramji Malaban 18 fought for the down- 
trodden Hindu women to raise their status 
in life and tackle the problems of infant 
marriage, prevention of widow remarriage, 
absence of education, etc , which sapped 
the vitality of the nation He mounted 
vigorous propaganda against these prac- 
tices, although he was principally a poet and 
a journalist 

Jamshed Nusserwanji (Mehta) was 
another reformer, who worked without any 
idea of caste or creed in undivided India 
(Karachi) and who was practically called a 
saint, and a universal catholic worker He 
was a staunch theosophist, lived for others 
tnough affluent himself and spent profusely 
from his pocket He was one of the organis- 
ers of the National College of Hyderabad 
(Sindh) 

FUTURE PERSPECTIVE 

In the social and cultural sphere, the 
Parsis of India have evolved like any other 
society of yore They have adopted in India, 
almost on the lines of the Hindu Panchayat 
system, a unique organisation, called the 
Anjuman The first such Anjuman is re- 
corded to have been formed in 1642 in 
Navsari, a town 250 kilometres north of 
Bombay, termed as the stronghold of Parsi 
orthodoxy and religious belief Later on, the 
term Panchayat itself was adopted — to wit 
Bombay and Surat Panchayats and lately 
Poona and Ahmedabad Panchayats These 
Anjumans have now formed themselves 
into a Federation, and for their social and 
cultural advancement the Parsis must look 
to this organisation as their arm of strength, 
as a bulwark According to Kulke 19 , “The 
formation of Panchayat has no parallel in 
Parsee-Iraman traditions and exemplifies 


the assimilation of traditional Hindu ele- 
ments ” While the latter is a correct appre- 
ciation of the situation the former is not 
quite correct, in that while m Iran the Parsis 
were a nation practising Zoroastrianism in 
India the Parsis lived m the midst of several 
castes and creeds and needed a base 

In birth, betrothal, marriage, death and in 
many other walks of life the Parsis had 
elaborate customs taken from neighbouring 
Hindus 20 , but most of them are either out 
or on the way out 

The Parsis have yet a long way to go in 
their social and cultural drive and this was 
brought out by many speakers at the Third 
World Zoroastnan Congress held in Janu- 
ary 1978 m Bombay, where over 1 600 
delegates from all over the world partici- 
pated If the Parsis heed the writing on the 
wall, they stand to benefit in the future 
What they need is cohesion democratic 
thinking and action, and above all a desire 
to survive in this fast changing world Strife 
and strain, challenge and response are the 
sine qua non of progress This goes on ad 
infinitum To quote Toynbee 21 “To convert 
the movement into a repetitive, recurrent 
rhythm, there must be an elan which earned 
the challenged party through equibbnum 
into an overbalance which exposes him to a 
fresh challenge and thereby inspires him to 
make a fresh response in the form of a 
future equilibrium ending in a further 
overbalance — and so on m a progression 
which is potentially infinite ” 

This is a lesson that the Parsis must learn 
in their waking life, although they have, 
nolens volens, been subject to the same type 
of alternating movement towards progress 
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HOUSING 

Housing is a necessity Its supply in India 
does not fully meet the present needs of the 
population whether in terms of location, 
size, tenure, type, or facilities 

The share of the housing sector in India’s 
economy is significant Its contribution to 
the national income has usually fluctuated 
between 3 to 4 per cent Its share m gross 
domestic capital formation (residential 
buildings only) in the country increased 
from 13 4 per cent in 1970-71 to 14 4 per 
cent in 1977-78 

The construction industry is highly 
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labour-intensive Employment in building 
construction, which was of the order of 

12 76 lakh persons during 1961, rose to 

13 57 lakh persons during 1971 and to 21 86 
lakhs (estimated) during 1981 The propor- 
tion of workers m building construction to 
workers m construction as a whole was 
61 97 per cent m 1961, 56 65 per cent in 
1971, and 61 32 per cent m 1981 

HOUSING INADEQUACIES 

Housing inadequacies m India have both 
quantitative and qualitative aspects On the 
quantitative side, the problem of housing 
has been worsening over the years due to (a) 
rapid increase m population, (b) fast rate of 
urbanisation, (c) inadequate addition to the 
housingstock, and (d) obsolescence of ex- 
isting housmg stock There is a qualitative 
difference between problems of urban and 
rural areas Whereas the problem of urban 
areas is by and large that of congestion, 
slums and squatter settlements, the rural 
areas are characterised by the absence of 
essential services and poor environmental 
conditions Any comprehensive solution to 
India’s housmg problem cannot afford to 
ignore either aspect 

INCREASE IN POPULATION 

The population of India has grown from 
279 million m 1931 to 685 million in 1981 
The annual growth rate, which was 2 15 per 
cent m 1951-61, increased to 2 48 per cent in 
1961-71 and recorded an increase of 2 50 per 
cent in 1971-81 

URBANISATION 

India continues to be largely a rural 
country The percentage of urban popula- 
tion has, however, shown an upward trend 
over the decades It has increased from 17 6 
per cent in 1951 to 18 3 per cent in 1961, 
19 9 per cent m 1971 and 23 3 per cent in 
1981 By 2000 AD, more than 30 per cent of 
the population would be m urban areas 

The trend towards urbanisation is marked 


by unbalanced growth Even within the 
urban sector the rate of growth of popula- 
tion for larger towns is substantially higher 
than that for the smaller ones Among Class 
I towns (with population of 1 lakh and 
above) there are a few giant urban com- 
plexes which dominate the urban scene The 
number of such agglomerations/cities with a 
population of one million or abo\ e was 5 in 
1951, 9 m 1971 and 12 m 1981 These 12 
metropolitan cities account for about 27 per 
cent of country’s total urban population 

HOUSING STOCK 

The supply of houses or dwelling umts has 
not kept pace with the demand for houses 
It is estimated that the supply of houses m 
India increased from 64 3 million in 1951 to 
122 8 million m 1981, whereas the popula- 
tion mcreased from 361 million to 685 
million during the same period Thus the 
housing supply increased by 91 per cent at 
the all-India level whereas the total popula- 
tion grew by about 230 per cent 

Another notable factor is the obsolesc- 
ence of existing housing stock Agemg of 
buildings is a natural process of decay 
Concrete buildings on an average possess a 
life span of 60-80 years which is much less m 
the case of non-concrete buildings Lack of 
adequate periodical maintenance and inhe- 
rent defects in original construction further 
accentuate the problem With a view to 
preserving the available housmg stock, pre- 
ventive and remedial action is very much 
needed in the form of institutional arrange- 
ments In economic terms, the cost of 
rehabilitation is considerably less than of 
new construction 

HOUSING SHORTAGE IN INDIA 

Any estimate of housmg shortage depends 
essentially on a minim um acceptable stan- 
dard of housmg which a country might 
adopt for itself Keeping these and other 
relevant considerations m view, the Nation- 
al Buildings Organisation has been estimat- 
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ing the housing shortage — gap between the 
total demand and total stock of houses — at 
national level from time to time on the 
following criteria 

( 1 ) Every household, urban or rural, 
should have a housing unit to itself 
(n) In urban areas, a housing unit may 
either be pucca or semi-pucca 
fin) In rural areas, the housing unit may 
be pucca, semi-pucca or serviceable 
kutcha 

Based on the above criteria, the National 
Buildings Organisation prepared estimates 
of housing shortage and while doing so, on 
the eve of the Fifth five year plan, the 
earlier standard of providing every house- 
hold, whether rural or urban, with a pucca 
housing unit was abandoned NBO’s esti- 
mates and projections of housing shortage 
are given below for urban and rural areas 

(in millions) 


Year 

Urban 

Rural 

Total 

1981 

50 

16 1 

21 1 

1983 

55 

17 4 

22 9 

1985 

59 

18 8 

24 7 

1990 

69 

19 9 

26 8 

NBO 

also prepares 

State-wise 

esti- 


mates of housing shortage 

HOUSING UNDER THE PLANS 

Over a period of nearly three decades, 
public investments m housing under the 
plans has been of the order of Rs 1,253 
crores In addition investment by public 
sector enterprises, departmental undertak- 
ings and grants-m-aid institutions, 
amounted to about Rs 1 800 crores Invest- 
ment bv the private sector was estimated at 
Rs 12 740 crores 

Apart from houses constructed for gov- 
ernment employees the role of the public 
sector m the provision of housing has been 
small Subsidised dwellings have been pro- 


vided to certain selected economically 
weaker sections of society It was only 
during the Fifth Plan (1974-79) that provi- 
sion was made to provide house sites to the 
eligible rural landless workers This was in 
addition to the social housing schemes 
operating m urban areas 

Investment in housing dunng the vanous 
plans has increased in absolute terms, but as 
a proportion to the total investment it has 
declined According to available informa- 
tion, the investment in housing as a propor- 
tion to the total investment dunng the 
five-year plans, has vaned from 34 2 per 
cent in the First Plan to 19 3 per cent in the 
Second, 14 9 per cent m Third, 12 4 per cent 
m Fourth, 9 8 per cent m Fifth and 7 5 per 
cent in the Sixth Plan 

URBAN HOUSING 

The major problem confronting urban 
housing m India is that of slums and squatter 
settlements It is estimated m the Sixth five 
year plan that about 20 per cent of the total 
urban population in the country may be 
hwng in slums The magnitude of the slum 
population needing attention is estimated at 
about 33 1 million in 1985 Of this, only 6 8 
million have been provided with some form 
of basic services Some tentative estimates 
of the total slum population in different 
categories of the cities were made by the 
National Buildings Organisation (NBO) 
According to these estimates, 39 77 per cent 
of the slum population lived in the metropo- 
litan cities, 34 per cent lived in cities with a 
population between one lakh and ten lakhs 
and the remaining population in other urban 
areas Thus, around 74 per cent of the total 
slum population in the country is accounted 
for by about 152 cities/towns These esti- 
mates are tentative, but they illustrate the 
extent of the problem of slums in the larger 
urban areas It has been further estimated 
by the NBO that the extent of slum 
population in the metropolitan cities ranged 
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from about ‘10 per cent in Bangalore to 
about 33 per cent m Bombay and Calcutta 
and 37 per cent in Kanpur 

The slum and squatter settlements in 
different urban areas can be classified into a 
number of types 

(a) Squatter settlements such as Jhuggi- 
Jhopns m Delhi, Chenes in Madras, and 
Zopad-Pattis in Bombay are a collection of 
individual hutments erected, without per- 
mission, by the dweller himself, usually on 
land belonging to the government or the 
local authonty 

(b) Squatter settlements where the hut is 
erected by one person but is sublet to 
another as a vanant of the above category 

(c) Squatter settlements which are in- 
spired by some people who seize a sizeable 
stretch of public or municipal land and 
organise unauthorised construction by 
prospective hut dwellers m return for some 
consideration 

(d) Settlements where the title to the land 
and structures is itself valid but the struc- 
ture is divided by the owner and sublet to a 
very large number of people with resultant 
over-crowding and msamtation The Chawls 
in Bombay, Ahmedabad and some of the 
industrial towns fall m this category 

(e) Tenancy settlements such as Bustees 
in Calcutta and Ahatas m Kanpur, where 
the title to the land is held by one person, 
the structure belongs to a second person, 
and the dweller is a tenant of the hut owner 

The first major response to the problem 
of slums and low-income urban settlements 
after the commencement of planning in 
India was through die subsidised Slum 
Clearance and Improvement Scheme intro- 
duced in 1956 The scheme provided for (i) 
acquisition of slums and rehousing families 
whose income did not exceed Rs 350 per 
month (u) improvement of environmental 


conditions, and (m) construction of night 
shelters A review of the progress of the 
scheme over more than a decade indicated 
that rehousing does not provide an answer 
to the problem of slums Clearance of slums 
is a colossal task and greater attention is 
required to improve the environment in 
which the slum dwellers live 

A shift in the approach to the problem of 
slums came with the preparation of the 
Basic Development Plan for Calcutta in 
1966 with its emphasis on improvement of 
bustees rather than large-scale clearance 
The Government of India took the initiative 
in promoting the coordinated development 
of the Calcutta Metropolitan Area through 
the agency of Metropolitan Development 
Authonty from 1970 onwards One of the 
programmes for accelerated development of 
Calcutta was to provide financial assistance 
m the form of grant for provision of basic 
services in the bustees colonies Based on 
this policy initiative, the Government of 
India introduced m April, 1972 the Scheme 
for Environmental Improvement m slum 
areas, providing 100 per cent financial 
assistance in the form of grant for slums 
which were not earmarked for clearance for 
at least 10 years 

It is felt that a particular area becomes a 
slum, more because of poor environmental 
conditions, poor sewerage and sanitation 
rather than the poor state of structure 
The Sixth five year plan discountenanced 
the strategy of attempting massive reloca- 
tion of slums in urban areas Such relocation 
not only involves substantial hardship to 
those affected m terms of loss of easy access 
to employment centres and other amenities, 
but results in unnecessary destruction of 
existing housing capital, however sub- 
standard it may be It stressed low-cost 
sanitation and drainage as key areas for 
much-needed investment in the slums of our 
cities The Plan envisaged an investment of 
Rs 151 45 crores in the State Sector for the 
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provision of basic amenities to about 10 
million people living m slums m different 
urban areas in the country The Scheme 
formed part of the Minimum Needs Prog- 
ramme This is m continuation of the 
scheme introduced m 1972 under which 
amenities like water supply, sewerage, 
sanitation, paved pathways, community lat- 
rines and street lighting were provided to 
slum dwellers m selected urban areas 

RURAL HOUSING 

The problem of rural housing m our 
country is diverse in nature and enormous in 
magnitude It has grown over the years due 
to rapid increase m the population on the 
one hand and low rate of new housing 
construction on the other 

Rural dwellings are usually small, insanit- 
ary, often dilapidated The houses are made 
of locally available building materials that 
are usually non-durable and require fre- 
quent repairs 

Of the total housing stock of 7 44 crore 
dwelling units available in 1971 in rural 
areas, 0 80 crore were unserviceable kutcha, 
2 44 crores were serviceable kutcha, 2 79 
crores were semi-pucca and only 1 41 crores 
units were pucca Therefore, the usable or 
liveable housing stock in rural areas was 
only 6 64 crore dwelling units as against 7 8 
crore households, accounting for 1 16 crore 
housing shortage According to the latest 
estimates of National Buildings Organisa- 
tion, the housing shortage in rural areas m 
1983 was of the order of 1 74 crore dwelling 
units 

The problem of housing in rural areas is 
more qualitative than quantitative Apart 
from the quality of houses, congestion is 
also dense, the household size was 5 6 
according to 1981 census 

environmental inadequacies 

In many respects, environmental condi- 


tions in the villages are unsatisfactory 
Based on the 28th Round of NSSO (Octo- 
ber 1973-June 1974) it was estimated that 
92 4 per cent of the rural households had no 
latnnes Protected drinking water facillity, 
i e drinking water from taps, is available to 
only 4 7 per cent of the households The 
sources of water, which may be exposed to 
the nsk of pollution, available to rural 
households are about 65 8 per cent from 
wells, 12 7 per cent from tanks and ponds, 
rivers, etc , 15 6 per cent from tubewells 
and hand-pumps, and 1 2 per cent from 
other sources 

Despite the planning process, housing 
standards have not much improved On the 
contrary, there has been some deteriora- 
tion, qualitatively and quantitatively both in 
urban and rural areas of India The reason is 
not far to seek Absence of balanced sector- 
al allocation appears to be the major cause 
For example, it was unfortunate that less 
than 10 per cent of the total plan allocation 
for housing sector was allocated to rural 
housing from one Plan to the other and even 
this meagre amount could not be spent for 
the purposes for which it was earmarked 
The proportionate allocation for rural hous- 
ing has been stepped up from the Fifth plan 
onwards 

Rural housing programme must obviously 
form part of an overall rural development 
programme based, above all, on progressive 
increase m agricultural production and in 
local employment opportunities, and should 
be devised m such a way as to enable it to 
take on the shape of a steadily developing 
effort in which local resources and local 
initiative play an ever increasing role 

The mam thrust of the programme from 
the Fifth plan onwards in our country has 
been directed towards ameliorating the con- 
ditions of the backward sections of the 
society especially those in the rural areas 
The construction activity in the rural areas is 
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proposed to be promoted on the basis of ( 1 ) 
aided self-help, (u) propagating the use of 
local building materials suited to the econo- 
mic conditions of the villages, (in) providing 
house-sites to landless labourers m rural 
areas, (iv) sponsoring rural housing building 
cooperatives, if feasible, (v) augmenting the 
programmes of State Housmg Boards for 
construction m rural areas, (vi) expanding 
the activities of the Housmg and Urban 
Development Corporation (HUD CO) by 
gearing it to meet the expanding demand, 
and (vu) vigorous implementation of the 
Village Housmg Scheme 

A Minimum Needs Programme was intro- 
duced dunng the Fifth five year plan to 
establish throughout the country a network 
of certain essential services on a coordinated 
and integrated basis The programme envis- 
ages achievement of the afore-stated basic 
objectives by providing a minimum level of 
social consumption including providing 
house sites for landless labourers m rural 
areas, supply of drinking water to problem 
villages, providing rural roads, ensuring 
rural electrification and facilities for 
elementary health and education, etc The 
minimum facilities to the rural areas under 
this programme are expected to reduce 
rural-urban migration and at the same time 
disperse economic activities and take the 
benefits of development to a much larger 
section of the rural population 

The Minimum Needs Programme gives 
high priority to the provision of house sites 
and assistance for construction of houses for 
the rural landless workers Under the Sixth 
plan (1980-85), it is estimated that the 
number of eligible families needing housmg 
assistance would be around 14 5 million by 
March 1985 Of these 7 7 million landless 
families have already been allotted house- 
sites, leaving about 6 8 milli on families who 
are still without a site The plan proposes to 
provide sites to all the remaining landless 
families Of the famili es who have been 


provided sites only about 0 56 million 
families have so far been given construction 
assistance This leaves about 13 9 million 
families who will still need such housmg 
construction assistance About 25 per cent 
of these eligible families l e about 3 6 
million families, will be provided construc- 
tion assistance dunng 1980-85, with the 
balance bemg provided for m the following 
years Provision is bemg made for Rs 250 
per family for developmg plots, approach 
roads and a masonry tube-well for each 
cluster of 30 to 40 families Construction 
assistance is expected to amount to Rs 
6,000 per family This assumes that all 
labour inputs will be supplied by the benefi- 
cianes These provisions involve a total 
outlay of about Rs 354 crores for the 
programme, i e Rs 170 crores for the 
provision of sites and about Rs 184 crores 
for construction assistance 

It is expected that all families currently 
without sites will be provided sites under 
this programme by 1985 The next Plan will 
have to ensure that construction assistance 
is available for those remaining in need 

GOVERNMENTAL ACTION 

Under the Indian Constitution, though 
housmg has been included m the State list, 
assistance for housmg is provided jointly by 
the Central and State governments In view 
of the magnitude of the problem, Central- 
govemment has introduced from time to 
time various social housing schemes The 
role of the Central government vis-a-vis 
these schemes is co nfin ed to laying down 
broad guidelines, providing necessary 
advice and rendering financial assistance in 
the form of loans and subsidies to the 
States/Union Territories and watching the 
progress of these schemes State govern- 
ments and the Union Territory administra- 
tions have been vested with full powers to 
formulate, sanction and execute projects 
under these, schemes and also ‘to* release 
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financial assistance to the concerned con- 
struction agencies Besides financing the 
schemes, the Ministry of Works and Hous- 
ing, Government of India, also monitors 
their progress 

The Ministry of Works and Housing 
introduced the following Social Housing 
Schemes with effect from the year noted 
against each 


Name of the Scheme Year of 

mtroduction 


(1) Integrated Subsidised Housing Scheme 

for Industrial Workers and Economically 
Weaker Sections of Community 1952 

(2) Low Income Group Housing Scheme 1954 

(3) Subsidised Housing Scheme for Plantation 

Workers 1956 

(4) Slum Clearance/Improvement Scheme 1956 

(5) Village Housing Project Scheme 1957 

(6) Middle Income Group Housing Scheme 1957 

(7) Rental Housing Scheme for State 

Government Employees 1959 

(8) Land Acquisition & Development Scheme 1959 

(9) Rural House Sites-cum-Hut Construction 

Scheme for Landless Workers 1971 


Except the Subsidised Housing Scheme 
for Plantation Workers, all other Social 
Housing Schemes are in the State sector 
The Rural House Sites Scheme was trans- 
ferred from the Central sector to the State 
sector from the commencement of the Fifth 
five year plan 

Dunng 1982, on the recommendation of 
the Central Council for Local Government 
and Urban Development and also keeping 
in view the necessity for identifying the 
various housing schemes with the target 
groups in the Sixth five year plan (those 
belonging to the economically weaker sec- 
tions and the low income groups), the 
Ministry of Works and Housing reviewed 
and decided in consultation with the Plan- 
ning Commission that the existing State 
sector social housing schemes be reclassified 
(based on income criteria) under the four 


categories of housing viz Economical 
Weaker Section, Low Income Group, Mid- 
dle Income Group and Rental Housing 
Scheme In respect of the Central Subsi- 
dised Housing Scheme for Plantation Work- 
ers and the State sector Rural House-sites- 
cum-Construction Assistance Scheme status 
quo is to be maintained 

FINANCE FOR HOUSING 

The magnitude of the resources required 
for solving the problems of housing shortage 
over the next twenty years is so large that a 
breakthrough is possible only if much larger 
funds are devoted to housmg than has been 
the case so far The problem, however, is 
that housing has to compete with other 
priority sectors hke industry, power, agri- 
culture and transport for a share m the 
limited savings available for the purpose 

The mam difficulty is how to finance a 
vast majority of low-income families whose 
housmg needs are very acute Besides low 
income, the flow of income in regard to 
many families is uncertain and irregular 
Such families require a longer penod of 
repayment and soft terms of loans which 
existing financial institutions run on com- 
mercial principles find difficult to offer 

Pnor to the First plan, investment m 
housmg was made almost exclusively by the 
private sector Since then, the Government 
of India has come forward with various 
housing schemes to help the economically 
weaker sections and also to provide accom- 
modation to its employees In addition to 
budgetary allocations by the government 
and by public enterprises, a number of 
institutional arrangements for financing 
housing have come into existence These 
are 

(a) Life Insurance Corporation of India , 
(LIC) The corporation grants loans every 
year to various State governments for 
financing social housmg schemes such as 
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Low Income Group Housing, Middle In- 
come Group Housing, Rental Housing for 
State Government Employees and such 
other schemes as are approved by the 
Central Government The corporation also 
grants loans to Apex Cooperative Housing 
Finance Societies in the various States for 
financing their primary cooperative housing 
societies for construction/purchase of new 
houses The corporation’s loans to Housing 
and Urban Development Corporation 
(HUDCO) form a part of the total resources 
of HUDCO The LIC’s Own Your Home 
Scheme is in operation in 697 centres The 
Corporation’s total contribution to housing 
development in the country by way of loans 
upto the end of March 1983 stood at Rs 
1,417 crores 

(b) General Insurance Corporation of 
India The GIC has also started giving loans 
for housmg projects During 1978-79, GIC 
allocated Rs 14 00 crores to various States 
for the implementation of Village Housing 
and Economically Weaker Section Housmg 
Schemes Similar amounts to the tune of Rs 
16 50 crores were made available to the 
States m 1980-81 also 

(c) Housmg and Urban Development 
Corporation (HUDCO) The HUDCO was 
incorporated m 1970 and started functioning 
from 1971 It finances housmg, urban de- 
velopment and building materials schemes, 
etc The mam sources of finance of HUD- 
CO are equity contribution by the govern- 
ment, borrowings from LIC and GIC and 
floating of debentures 

HUDCO’s mam emphasis has been on 
providing shelter for economically weaker 
sections of the country It has adopted the 
strategy that 55 per cent of the funds 
committed for housmg should benefit the 
lowest income categories with monthly 
family income not exceeding Rs 600 HUD- 
CO charges concessional interest at the 
rates of 7 per cent and 8 per cent (net on 


loans for EWS and LIG urban housing) 
The repayment period of loans for these 
categories is 20 years and 15 jears respec- 
tively 

In its attempt to reduce housing shortage 
in the rural areas, HUDCO has started 
financing rural housing schemes since 1977- 
78 Under this funds are provided to 
agencies nominated by State go\emments 
for undertaking housing projects in rural 
areas for families whose total monthly in- 
come does not exceed Rs 350 provided that 
the total cost of the house does not exceed 
Rs 4,000 

HUDCO’s total sanctions as on 30 
September 1983 had reached about Rs 
1,194 crores for 2,593 housing and building 
materials schemes in 266 cities and towns 
spread through 19 States and 4 Union 
Territories 

(d) The Apex Cooperative Housmg Fi- 
nance Societies The major source of funds 
for these societies has been the LIC Of 
late, HUDCO has also started extending 
financial assistance to these societies As on 
31 March 1980, houses for which loans had 
been sanctioned by the Apex Cooperative 
Housmg Finance Societies with the help of 
financial assistance from LIC numbered 
nearly 4 7 lakhs 

(e) Employees’ Provident Fund It has 
not been possible to attract Employees 
Provident Fund resources mto housmg to 
any significant extent During 1982-83, the 
non-refundable advances for housmg 
amounted to about Rs 18 crores which 
represented only 4 per cent of the total 
Provident Fund collections 

(f) Commercial Banks Banks came face 
to face with the housmg problem on account 
of two important developments, viz , allot- 
ment of house-sites to landless workers and 
schemes for the creation of integrated settle- 
ments m rural and urban areas In the 
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context of huge investment requirements for 
housing, banks are m a position to contri- 
bute much more than in the past towards 
housing credit During 1981, the overall 
quantum of funds provided by the scheduled 
commercial banks was placed at Rs 100 
crores under the category ‘housing finance’ 
This amount constituted approximately 0 43 
per cent of total advances of all scheduled 
commercial banks at the end of 1980 

(g) Housing Development Finance Cor- 
poration Limited (HDFC) HDFC as a 
financial institution was incorporated on 17 
October 1977 It provides financial assist- 
ance mainly for new residential housing 
anywhere in India to individuals, 
associations/groups of individuals, coopera- 
tive societies and companies for staff hous- 
ing The repayment period is^ normally in 
the range of 5 to 15 years 

(h) Private Sector Reliable data on in- 
vestment in private housing are not avail- 
able However, according to the estimates 
by the Central Statistical Organisation, 
gross capital formation m housing (residen- 
tial buildings) in the private sector 
amounted to Rs 3,054 crores in 1980-81 

JN MONGIA 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND INDIA 

There is justification to assert that ever 
since the dawn of human civilisation in 
Arya-Varta 1 , humanism with all its huma- 
nitarian aspects has been upheld as the 
highest virtue in man This applies not only 
in the field of social relationships as between 
man and man, but also in the religious 
domain as a tenet of faith leading to the 
salvation of mankind 


It is indeed noteworthy that human rights 
have always had a close link with man's 
civilization wherever that concept has 
flourished, and even today their existence or 
otherwise is symbolic of the standard of 
civilization attained In fact, the Buddhist 
doctrine of non-violence m deed and 
thought “srffar w fc p f * is a humanitarian 
doctnne par excellence, dating back to the 
third century B C Furthermore, Hinduism 
has * preached the doctrine of 
“c^fe r that is the kinship of the 

whole world, meaning thereby that human 
beings are all kith and km of one family 
The apt ancient Sanskrit text which embo- 
dies this concept is reproduced below 

'gts dktWi 

5#HT53?jtf ■iivHH.I I 

(I seek no kingdoms nor heavenly pleasures 
nor personal salvation since to relieve 
humanity from its manifold pains and dis- 
tresses is the supreme objective of mankind) 

Other religious beliefs such as Buddhism 
and Jainism, as well as the great religions of 
the world like Christianity, and later Islam 
in the 7th century AD, which have all had 
their impact m India giving birth to the 
present composite civilization of the country 
have also preached and upheld similar 
doctrines of “God the Merciful and the 
Compassionate” It may be that, at times, 
religious practices have differed from the 
strict theory of religious beliefs, but human 
rights have always found a pnde of place in 
the theocracy of all ages In the Indian 
context this religious aspect has been indeed 
vital 

India has witnessed the nse and fall of 
many empires and, with them, the changing 
fortunes of the men who constituted the 
governance of the State In the ultimate 
analysis, it is the man in power and his 
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relationship with the human masses at large 
that makes history and results m the evolu- 
tion of important aspects of civilization from 
age to age 'In essence, this relationship of 
man to man — whether in conflict (in the 
form of revolts and wars) or in cooperation 
(m the form of peace and prosperity bom of 
trade and commerce) — contributes to the 
building of a standard of life on earth 
evokmg praise or condemnation based on 
the attitude adopted by the man in power m 
relation to the masses Therefore, the his- 
tory of human civilization is woven around 
the fabric of human behaviour, whether 
respecting human rights or violating them 
This must be so because human* rights lie at 
the root of man’s well-being 

In the light of endless vicissitudes m the 
fortunes of man witnessed in India, there 
are numerous landmarks on the road to the 
development of a nation’s civilization It is 
the intention here to exanune such land- 
marks which have had their influence not 
only in relation to the nation concerned but 
also on a wide regional basis on the march of 
a continent to progress in the field of human 
rights This is attempted below (under three 
broad divisions) taking into account the 
early ancient history of India and bringing 
the survey down to modern times, including 
the post-independence era (1947 and after) 

I The Ancient Indian Concept of 
Humanitarian Laws of War 

II Human Rights in Medieval India 

III (A) The World-wide impact of the 
Constituent Assembly of India in 1947, 

(B) Human Rights and the Indian 
Constitution of 1951 

1 THE ANCIENT INDIAN CONCEPT OF HUMANITARIAN LAVtS 
OF 1\AR 

There are at least two outstanding con- 
tributions of ancient India to the evolution 
of humanitarian laws of war which merit 
immediate mention as they remain unique 
in human history First and foremost the 


one which attracts attention is the universal- 
ity of application of humanitarian laws 
irrespective of race religion caste or creed 
and all considerations of righteousness or 
otherwise of the belligerents This symbol- 
ises the latest position reached in modern 
international law' on the subject However 
that position was evolved to prevail centur- 
ies before Christ in Arva-Varta the North- 
ern region of India with Indraprastha in the 
centre 

The second aspect w'hich catches the eve 
relates to the detailed rules of warfare which 
w'ere laid down m the legal texts such as the 
Manusmnti the code of Manu (200 B C to 
100 AD), the Mahabharata (1000 B C ) 
Kautilya s Arthasastra (300 B C ) and Suk- 
ramtisar of Sukracharya Both these aspects 
are detailed below m order to appreciate the 
extent to w'hich the modem concepts of law 
had evolved in ancient India 

UNIVERSAUSM OF THOUGHT 

Universalism was the life-breath of 
ancient Indian thinking This was true not 
only in the field of religion but also in the 
political philosophy of the age which w r ent a 
long way to lay the foundations of mtei- 
State regulation Indian thought has also 
had a profound influence in the neighbour- 
ing regions of South and South-East Asia 
throughout the entire ancient period of 
history 

If Tattvam asi (Thou art That) and Aham 
Brahmasmi (I am That) conceived the uni- 
versality of the individual soul it was the 
principle of Vasudhaiva Kutumbakam (We 
are all one human family) w'hich prop- 
ounded universal equahty Moreover it w'as 
Ahimsa (non-violence towards all creation 
in thought, word and deed) which laid down 
universal conduct for tolerance, respect for 
the individual, peace and co-operation 
Furthermore the concept of Chakravartm 
in political theory' visualized one w’orld 
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government to establish peace It was no 
accident, therefore, that Sage Manu, one of 
the greatest among the law-givers to man- 
kind, conceived his code of law as Manava 
Dharmasastra (200 B C ) or Code of Law 
for the entire human race, instead of com- 
partmentalising it into law for any particular 
nation or State What was emphasized was 
not merely the universality of legal concepts 
but also the universal applicability of law 
which eased its enforceability and encour- 
aged respect for it Manu’s code (Manusmn- 
ti) covered almost every conceivable detail 
of man’s material existence with a view to 
establishing cosmos in his earthly life 
Though in its details the code was inevitably 
conditioned by the circumstances of the age, 
the precepts of law laid down were so 
universal, all-pervading and lasting that they 
provided India with inspiration and suste- 
nance through the ages 

UNIVERSALITY OF LAW AND ITS APPLICATION 

If the concept of the Law of Nations 
comprises a body of rules whether custom- 
ary or written, which the States in their 
intercourse with each other consider bind- 
ing, it would perhaps not be quite accurate 
to observe as Oppenheim has done that 
International Law “m its origin is essentially 
a product of Christian civilization and began 
gradually to grow from the second half of 
the middle ages" 2 Apart from the fact that 
the Christian civilization may not have quite 
enjoyed a monopoly m regard to prescrip- 
tion of rules to govern mter-State conduct, it 
is submitted that the concept of Christen- 
dom itself hampered the development of 
international law on the broad basis on 
which it exists today For example, the 
principle that the rules of civilized conduct 
among nations applied to Sates within 
Christendom alone and nothing of a binding 
nature could govern the relations of a 
Christian State with a non-Chnstian State, 
did lasting damage to development of the 
correct concept of modem international law 


which recogmzes political entities irrespec- 
tive of their religious beliefs Even m the 
thirties of the present century, Mussolini’s 
Italy, when usmg expanding bullets in its 
war with Ethiopia took the plea that as the 
latter was outside Christendom, the recog- 
nized rales of warfare could not apply to the 
Italy-Ethiopian conflict of 1936 Even the 
concept of the medieval Muslim Law of 
Nations outside India was not universal in 
character since it was “primarily concerned 
with regulating the relations of entities and 
nations withm a limited area and within one 
civilisation" However, ancient India and 
subsequently the later medieval India under 
Muslim rale remained fortunate in being 
free from such prejudices which would limit 
the application of the law of nations to one’s 
own civilisation itself 

If we make a probe into the history of 
ancient India we fin d that no distinction 
between believers and non-believers was 
recognized in regard to mter-State conduct 
and even when the believers were involved 
in a death straggle of war with the non- 
believers or whether the war was fought 
within or without Arya-varta or whether it 
was a just and righteous war (Dhaima 
Yuddha) or an unjust war (Adharma Yud- 
dha), it was expressly enjoined by the sacred 
laws of Dharmasastra that all belligerents at 
all tunes and m all circumstances must 
adhere to the accepted rules of warfare 
Furthermore, the rules of warfare applied 
even if the straggle was in the nature of a 
civil war which is again in conformity with 
the modem concept of recognition of belli- 
gerency and insurgency 

The dictates of humanity coupled with 
consideration of universality of application, 
irrespective of religious or political consid- 
erations, helped the all round development 
of laws of war in ancient India on a basis as 
they are known today, which aspect will be 
dear from the following details 
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HUMANITARIAN LAWS? OF WARFARE IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 

(1) WEAPONS OF WARFARE 

(a) The principle of fighting like to like 
The most celebrated and well-recognized 
rule of warfare in ancient India was based 
on the principle of equation of armed units, 
i e , the matching of like to like Thus if any 
army consisted of elephants, horses, char- 
iots and footmen, it was incumbent on each 
category to give combat to the opposing like 
category 3 As a result, for example the 
elephant force could fight an elephant force 
only It would be an illegal practice if 
elephants or chanots were to attack the 
infantry The principle of like matching and 
fighting like was based on grounds of 
chivalry and fairness particularly when 
armies had several different categories and 
the employment of the mounted soldier 
against the unmounted was an obvious act 
of cruelty to the latter 

(b) Use of hyper-destructive weapons As 
the distinction between combatants and 
non-combatants was scrupulously recog- 
nized inasmuch as a non-combatant could 
not be attacked or slam, a weapon which 
would destroy combatants and non- 
combatants alike on account of its hyper- 
destructive power could not be permitted 
This has already been mentioned before and 
may be reiterated to illustrate the principle 
that the entire race of the enemy could not 
be annihilated by using a weapon which 
would destroy alike those who had taken 
arms as well as those who had nothing to do 
with the fighting Thus both Lakshmana m 
Ramayana and Arjuna in Mahabharata 
were prevented from using ‘Brahmastra’ 
and ‘Pasupathastra’ respectively as these 
hyper-destructive weapons would have 
caused indiscriminate loss of life, particular- 
ly when the enemy had not used such 
weapons and the war was confined to 
conventional weapons as such 4 


H U *pil T°Tl 

^jpr fMteiPTlcre 

15 ^ 194 I 

Again the epic Mahabharat has ordained 
that to annihilate one demon b> the use of a 
hyper-destructive weapon which would m 
turn not only destroy the entire race of 
demons whether armed or innocent but also 
endanger life on earth would run contrary to 
all tenets of humanitarian laws and all 
considerations of judicial propriety 

cfilt URt irraqui 

3qf)Sr Wife TTgf&l | 

ifclta 39 ?T 80 ^,«&hius I 

(c) Weapons causing unnecessary suffer- 
ing prohibited Manu lays down that 
weapons of ‘kutayuddha must not be used 
by a king m war and as an example cites 
arrows having hooked spikes which, after 
entering human flesh, w-ould be difficult to 
take out, and arrows with poisoned or 
heated tips were prohibited in lawful war- 
fare The Smnti text 5 on this important 
aspect is reproduced below 

Again, Mahabharata confirms the exist- 
ence of this salutary rule of Smnti law m 
Santi Parva w'hen it states that “poisoned or 
barbed arrows should not be used” 

(2) OBJECTS OF VIOLENCE IN WAR 

(a) Military targets In accordance with 
recognized custom as well as scriptural 
texts, all places of religious worship, houses 
of individuals w r ho were not participating in 
warfare or property which was not m the 
hands of the armed forces as such, could not 
be attacked or destroyed by fire or by any 
other means whatsoever As a rule, warfare 
w»as confined to combatants alone and hence 
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the target of attack was the combatant force 
wherever it existed and neither towns nor 
cities were permitted to be ravaged during 
war or when armies were on march Thus a 
feature of Dharmayuddha, according to 
Agni Purana, was to leave the “fruit and 
flower gardens, temples and other places of 
public worship unmolested” 

(b) Individuals who could and could not 
be attacked in war In regard to individuals 
who could be attacked during war, a num- 
ber of rules existed in ancient India to 
constitute, as it were, a military code to be 
observed by the soldier on the battlefield 
Some of these rules have already been 
mentioned before, but as they constitute the 
basic principles relating to warfare they are 
enumerated more compactly below 

As the Smnti text of Manu has sanctity of 
law, it is mentioned at the very outset 
According to Manu, the following indi- 
viduals must not be slain 

T ^ ^ TO ^ 

“He shall not stake one who is sleeping, 
who is without his armour , one who is 
naked , who is depnved of his weapons, one 
who is only looking on and not fighting, one 
who is engaged in fighting with another 
person’ 6 

“He shall not stake from a chaaot one 
who is standing on ground, not one who is a 
eunuch nor the supplicant with joined 
palms , nor one with loosened hair, nor one 
who is seated nor one who says ‘J am 

i *«7 

yours 

Apart from the above conventional law 
governing mter-State warfare, it may be 
worthwhile mentioning the embodiment of 


the same principle in Mahabharata and 
Sukraniti which would help to indicate the 
fact that the law on the subject was very 
clearly understood and widely known Thus, 
according to Mahabharata, the following 
individuals were totally exempted from 
molestation or any kind of attack 

^ 'CTSRII 

“Never should one attack a chariot driver, 
animals yoked to the chariot, or pages 
banging weapons or drummers or buglers 
who announce a battle” 8 

crer ^ 31 Ufa SflcT ^ <r*ta ^1 

“He is unworthy of the Vnshni race who 
kills a woman or a child or an aged man or a 
warrior deprived of his chariot and is m a 
sad plight with his weapons broken " 9 

Similarly, Sukraniti states as follows on 
the same topic 10 

t q to faigem 

“Nor should be slam one who is over- 
fatigued or is bereft of his armour, or is 
naked or has given up arms, or is a mere 
spectator or is engaged m fighting with 
someone else ” 

^ iflin trai^sr i 

“A person who is either eating and 
drinking or is engaged m some other work 
as also a person who is frightened and is 
incapable of giving a fight, should not be 
slam ” 

sfTcTl q FfSTT ^ ^ 3*1# 7? 1 
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‘ The old and the young should not be 
slam and it is also not proper to try to kill 
the women or only the king However there 
is no infringement of Dharma in killing 
someone while fighting with approved 
weapons and m complete observance of the 
laws of warfare ' 

The enunciation of the principles men- 
tioned above clearly indicates the une- 
quivocal recognition of the distinction be- 
tween combatants and non-combatants and 
the freedom of the latter from attack This 
important distinction based on the principle 
of humanity was perhaps more ngidly 
adhered to in ancient India than by belige- 
rents in World War II This is so m spite of 
the fact that the distinction between com- 
batants and noncombatants has been a basic 
principle of modern international law As 
far as ancient India was concerned, it 
constituted one of the fundamental princi- 
ples on which several rules and regulations 
governing warfare came to be based 

ACTS PROHIBITED IN WARFARE 

(a) Night attacks were forbidden by 
Manu 11 and the use of concealed methods of 
fighting employed in Kutayuddha were re- 
garded as irregular and contrary to the 
known canons of warfare In fact all stra- 
tagems of deceit employed m the interests of 
success of military operations for the pur- 
pose of misleading the enemy were regarded 
as improper Thus ruses of war were gener- 
ally discouraged, as is gathered by the fact 
that “booby traps” or land mines were 
regarded as part of Kutayuddha 12 

(b) Another feature of Dharmayuddha 
was the restriction on the armed forces 
inasmuch as they were forbidden on mar- 
ches to molest peaceful citizens or to destroy 
their standing crops In this connection, the 
observations made by Megasthenes m 4th 
Century B C are indeed revealing and are 
reproduced below 


Whereas among other nations it is usual 
m the contests of war to ravage the soil and 
thus reduce it to an un-culti\ated waste 
among the Indians on the contrary by 
whom husbandmen are regarded as a class 
that is sacred and lmiolable the tillers of 
the soil even when battle is raging m their 
neighbourhood are undisturbed by any 
sense of danger for the combatants on 
either side in waging the conflict make 
carnage of each other but allow those 
enagaged m husbandry' to remain quite 
unmolested Besides they neither ravage an 
enemy s land with fire nor cut down its 
trees 13 

TREATMENT OF PRISONERS OF WAR AND THE 
SICK AND WOUNDED 

Prisoners of war were accorded a gener- 
ous treatment and in the period of the 
Brahmanas they were sent out of the king- 
dom and permitted to remain on the out- 
skirts Mahabharata records the State prac- 
tice thus “Enemies captured in war are not 
to be killed but are to be treated as one s 
own children 14 However there is some 
evidence to the effect that the prisoner 
could be kept as a slave for one year with his 
consent He was to be made a free man after 
the expiry of twelve months In any case, he 
was not to be killed If there were women 
prisoners of war they were often induced to 
marry persons of the conqueror s choice 
However if they declined this offer they 
were duly sent back to their homes and 
given a proper escort 15 There is State 
practice also to this effect inasmuch as 
Knshnadev in the later Vijayanagar period 
returned the wife of the defeated Gajpati 
ruler 16 There is also Kautilya s evidence 
that Chandragupta Maurya set free prison- 
ers captured in war 

The sick and wounded were treated 
equally generously inasmuch as they were 
sent home or taken to the victor’s camp 
where the wounds were attended to by 
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skilled surgeons Mahabharata lays down 
the practice that as soon as the wounded 
soldier was cured, he was to be set at 
liberty 17 There is also evidence to the effect 
that there were women nurses in existence 
and regular camps were established with 
medicines and instruments to look after the 
wounded in the battlefield 

II HUMAN RIGHTS IN MEDIEVAL INDIA 

It is a fact of history that during the 
middle ages throughout the world human 
rights were at a low ebb The right to 
freedom of worship was the greatest casual- 
ty, and the non-believer was often subjected 
to atrocities compelling him to change his 
faith and become a “believer” Although 
Delhi also witnessed an eclipse of human 
rights, it is to the credit of Emperor Akbar 
(who flourished in the 16th Century AD) 
that he permitted freedom of worship and 
abolished religious persecution as an instru- 
ment of State policy He also abolished the 
religious tax “Jaziya” on non-believers 

Emperor Akbar befriended the Rajputs 
and even encouraged inter-marnages 
Furthermore, he preached a humanitarian 
religion known as “Din-e-Ilahi”, a sort of 
eclectic pantheism, to which faiths of all 
sects and castes could be admitted Agra 
and Delhi remained the principal cities m 
the administration of the Empire, and hu- 
man rights may be said to have received the 
greatest regard and respect at his hands 
dunng the Moghul regime of Akbar 

As the, Middle Ages were usually the 
scene of massive warfare, which was fre- 
quent and spread all over the country, the 
humanitarian laws of war were often disre- 
garded However, m certain areas the com- 
ing together of two civilizations, namely, 
Islam on the one side and Arya-Varta on the 
other, helped to evolve salutary principles 
governing warfare such as (a) the exchange 
of prisoners of war, and (b) the return of the 
war dead to the belligerent country con- 


cerned Incidents relating to these aspects as 
well as asylum are outlined below 

(a) Return of War Dead It may be in 
order to record here how the return of the 
war dead m 1761 A D evolved into the 
modem principle of warfare An incident is 
recorded by a contemporary historian, 
Kashmath, who narrates the battle of Pani- 
pat m which the Persian Emperor Ahmed 
Shah Abdali fought the Marhatta Confed- 
eracy m the North of Delhi In the said 
battle of Panipat m 1761 A D , Raja Biswas 
Rao was killed and, according to the Durra- 
ni (Persian) tradition, his dead body should 
have been taken to the Emperor’s country, 
namely, Persia Kashmath, who was an eye 
witness, recorded as follows 

"The Durranis (of Persia) made a cla- 
mour that he (Biswas Rao) was the King of 
Deccan and his corpse should be dried up 
and taken to their country Thereupon the 
body was taken to the quarters of Barkhur- 
dar Khan and brought near the adjoining 
tent of Motilal, the Diwan of Khan On 
hearing of this, the Nawab (Shuja-ud- 
Daulah), an Indian Muslim potentate) 
mounted his horse, went to the Shah’s 
presence (Ahmed Shah Abdali, the Persian 
king) and, with the concurrence of the 
Vazir, requested ‘The hostile relationship 
extends up to the limit of life and the 
customs of India are that after the victory 
the corpse of the chief of every tribe is 
buried and shrouded according to their 
mode and usage This idea would be the 
cause of good name and the contrary would 
be the cause of infamy Your Majesty is not 
a resident of this country We will have to 
deal with these persons Therefore, the 
Shah should grant the favour and hand over 
the body of (Raja) Biswas Rao Bhau Saheb 
so that it may be cremated according to the 
religion of the Hindus ' Najibud Dawlah 
made a similar request and other (Muslim) 
generals also concurred ” The Persian con- 
queror ultimately concurred 
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(b) Exchange of Prisoners of War Simi- 
larly, Emperor Akbar’s court historian re- 
corded in Tabakat-i-Akban, contemporary 
chronicle, that when Akbar arrived at 
Fatehpur after his campaign in Gujarat, 
Masud Hussain Mirza along with 300 prison- 
ers of war was presented to the Moghul 
Emperor “The eyes of Masud Hussain 
Mirza were sewed up but the Emperor in his 
kindness ordered them to be opened Sever- 
al of the prisoners were liberated, but some, 
who had taken a leading part among the 
rebels, were kept in custody (and not put to 
the sword)” 18 

(c) Asylum Also, the right of asylum, 
based on considerations of humanity, was 
respected m the regin of Akbar 

"Baz Bahadur conquered the whole of 
Malwa and maintained his rule m Mandu till 
Akbar’s superior strength compelled him to 
flee from Malwa, when defeated Thus Baz 
Bahadur had to take refuge in Mewar where 
he sought the protection of the reigning 
Maharana, Udai Smgh, who gave him asy- 
lum and treated him like a sovereign Baz 
Bahadur dwelt m Chittor until, finally tinng 
of a life of exile, he offered his submission to 
Akbar After a short period of imprison- 
ment, Baz Bahadur was invited by the 
Emperor to Agra where he was given the 
highest rank of nobility" 

Thus it can be asserted that Delhi and its 
vicinity witnessed the evolution of huma- 
nitarian laws of war at a time when religious 
persecution was the order of the day and 
atrocities on the vanquished were common 
So it is comforting to note that Delhi kept 
alive and burning the torch of humanitarian 
rights m the dark days of medieval history 


IB M THE WORLD-WIDE IMPACT OF THE CONSTITUENT 
ASSEMBLY OF INDIA IN 1947 AND AFTER 

New Delhi witnessed the various stages of 
the struggle for freedom leading to the 


ultimate independence of India The peace- 
ful transfer of power from Wmtehall to New 
Delhi was achieved by a unique Act of 
Parliament of Westminster in 1947, which 
sent a cyclonic wave of Decolonization over 
Asia and Africa and changed the political 
geography of the world b\ giving birth to as 
many as 50 nation State members of the UN 
m Africa and more than half that number in 
Asia and Latin America including the 
Caribbean 

It is to the standing credit of those who 
had the vision and foresight to appreciate 
the new trend and to change their time- 
hardened policies of colonisation knowing 
that a new era had dawned The liberation 
of three continents of the world, namely, 
Asia, Africa and Latin America which 
followed 1947 involved the freedom of 
more than half the human population and 
this vitally altered the future of mankind for 
the better 

The greed for conquest ana expansion 
which engulfed the seven seas of the world 
and eclipsed human rights in the 19th 
century leading to the two World Wars of 
1914 and 1939 came to be viewed as grave 
human errors and this did change the minds 
and hearts of men and fostered a new 
outlook The aftermath of these wars was to 
usher m a new era for humanity which 
witnessed the reversing of the process of 
empire-buildmg by decolonisation which, m 
itself, was a recognition of human rights 

If Negro slave trade and conquest and 
colonisation constituted the greatest viola- 
tions of human rights m the Albuquerque 
age, which dominated the global history as a 
consequence of European expamson of the 
19th century, it was the cyclonic wave of 
decolonization which originated from the 
Indian shores m 1947 that changed the 
entire political geography of the world and 
radically altered some of the age-long tradi- 
tional concepts and norms not only of 
international law but also of the fun- 
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damcntal law of mankind It revolutionized 
Human thinking to usher in a new age based 
on the oneness of the human race and 
solidarity of human rights India’s Inde- 
pendence was by far the most momentous 
event of the current century It was indeed 
an unparalleled joint exercise in which both 
the conqueror and the conquered collabo- 
rated in a peaceful transfer of power by a 
unique Act of Parliament at Westminster 
which gave India and Pakistan in 1947 (and 
had earlier given Burma and was later to 
give Ceylon) their cherished independence 
Thus the British, in creating sovereign 
States in Asia out of the erstwhile colonies 
of the Empire, showed the humanitarian 
spirit which set an example for the other 
colonisers to follow It was in the same 
praiseworthy, peaceful and humanitarian 
spirit that France gave up her colonies of 
Pondicherry and Chandranagore m India, 
and, although Portugal at first resisted, m 
the end humanitananism triumphed to 
establish a government in Lisbon which 
ultimately liberated Portuguese Africa in 
the seventies of the current century All this 
registered a momentous political change in 
the course of world human history and 
inevitably led to corresponding change in 
legal theory and political thought of the 
century It settled once and for all, first , that 
the abominable institution of slavery was to 
be totally eradicated, second, that no one 
country could hold another m bondage, 
third that the acquisition of territory by 
conquest could no longer confer- a legal right 
on the conqueror, and fourth, that coercion 
and compulsion of one State over another to 
sign a treaty vitiated the agreement ab- 
initio 

These are but a few illustrations of the 
changes brought in the politico-legal phi- 
losophy in the world community of 
so\ereign States It would thus not be 
incorrect to conclude that the recognition of 
the fundamental right of man to be free 


which flowed from India’s independence in 
1947 and synchronized with the UN Charter 
of 1946, ushered m a new era heralding a 
bright future for mankind 

It was the political philosophy generated 
by the UN Charter, affirming the dignity of 
man and the futility of wars, that led to the 
proper formulation and enunciation of hu- 
man rights A legal obligation emerged, 
namely, the duty of every State "to treat all 
persons under its jurisdiction with respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms 
without distinction as to race, sex, language 
or religion" (Article 6 ot the UN Charter) 

Furthermore, a new legal principle was 
being evolved not only to discard force as an 
"instrument of State Policy" but also to make 
even the threat to use force contrary to the 
UN Charter and derogatory to human civi- 
lization The Charter thus recognized that 
international peace and a stable world order 
could be established only on the foundation 
of social justice and human rights It reaf- 
firmed "faith in the fundamental rights of 
the individual, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person, in the equality of men 
and women and of nations large and small " 

It cannot be denied therefore that the 
events of 1946 and 1947 — the UN Charter 
and India’s Independence — did register a 
great step forward Those events trans- 
formed human aspirations into a reality, and 
both now rank as radiating symbols of 
human rights The sentiments of that period 
undoubtedly have imparted strength to the 
concept of human rights which cannot now 
easily be upset 

Those who fought and struggled for Indi- 
a s independence as well as those who 
showed humanitarian considerations had 
their own contributions to make not only in 
the evolution of the concept of human rights 
but also m strengthening them and, conse- 
quently, in the building up of a better Asia 
and a better world 
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It could be concluded that New Delhi, 
where the Constituent Assembly of India 
first met and continued to be convened until 
the Constitution of India was finalized and 
duly adopted, became the cynosure of tne 
political eye of the world for decades to 
come This capital city came to symbolise 
the triumph of decolonisation and freedom 
of man and respect for his rights Furth- 
ermore, New Delhi was the venue for the 
promulgation of the new Constitution m 
1951 which highlighted m a big way respect 
for human rights by ensh rining them in the 
mam body of the Constitution The Indian 
Constitution therefoie set the pace and 
standard for not only Asia but other parts of 
the world which won freedom from colonial 
rule It therefore becomes necessary to 
mention here the salient features of the 
Indian Constitution which have had a direct 
bearing on the world wide recognition of 
human rights as well as freedom from social, 
economic and political oppression The 
Constitutional position m India, which set 
the pattern among other nations of Asia and 
Africa, therefore merits a detailed descrip- 
tion which is attempted below 

111 (B) HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION OF 
1951 

The basic principle of human rights con- 
ceived m liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that “all men are created equal” 
found an echo in the Constituent Assembly 
of India when the late Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru declared that the objec- 
tive of the Constitution is to realize the 
dream of Mahatma Gandhi and bring about 
Ram Rajya, that is, justice, social and 
economic, to the teeming millions of India 
The basic concept of Ram Rajya was to 
ensure dignity of man and freedom from 
social, economic and political oppression 
The Preamble to the Constitution starts with 
the declaration 

“WE THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, hav- 


ing solemnly resolved to constitute In- 
dia mto a SOVEREIGN SOCIALIST 
SECULAR DEMOCRATIC REPUB- 
LIC and to secure to all its citizens 
JUSTICE, social, economic and 
political, LIBERTY of thought ex- 
pression, belief faith and worship, 
EQUALITY of status and of opportun- 
ity, and to promote among them all 
FRATERNITY assuring the dignity of 
the individual and the unity and integri- 
ty of the Nation ” 

This solemn declaration was reiterated m 
the mam body of the Constitution namely 
m part III on Fundamental Rights and part 
TV on Directive Principles of State Policy 
These are nghtly described as the “conscien- 
ce of the Indian Constitution’ 

The Chapter on Fundamental Rights has 
great significance m the social and political 
life of the country During the two hundred 
years of British rule Indian citizens never 
enjoyed political freedom, and the social 
system prevailing then in the country dep- 
rived large sections of the community of 
their social and economic freedom The 
foundmg fathers of the Indian Constitution 
were therefore anxious to ensure not only 
political freedom after independence but 
social and economic freedom to large sec- 
tions of the community bound by traditions 
of caste-system and the scourge of un- 
touchabihty Inspired by the high ideals 
enshrined in the American Constitution and 
declaration of basic rights in the Irish 
Constitution, the foundmg fathers thou ght it 
necessary to enshrine these freedoms m 
their full amplitude in the Chapter on 
Fundamental Rights Economic and social 
justice became the directive principles for 
the governance of the country 

Thirty years of the operation of the 
Constitution has shown the wisdom of the 
foundmg fathers m providing these free- 
doms and directive principles Not only are 
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the pages of law reports replete with in- 
numerable decisfons of the High Courts and 
the Supreme Court declaring and enforcing 
human rights at the instance of the highest 
and the lowest in the country, but this live 
theme has awakened the masses in Asia and 
elsewhere to their fundamental rights and 
human dignities The Courts have acted as 
guardians and sentinels of democracy, free- 
dom and individual liberty, while the Cen- 
tral and State Legislatures have enacted 
numerous laws to bring about social and 
economic justice to the masses The solemn 
declaration in the Preamble about “Justice, 
social, economic and political”, has had 
far-reachmg effects in the subcontinent and 
provided inspiration to the Constitution- 
makers of Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, In- 
donesia and other countries to adopt these 
ideals m varying degrees Many African and 
Asian countries who have won their inde- 
pendence after India also emulated the 
example 

Wisdom and foresight of the founding 
fathers were, however, not confined to 
making declarations of the three noble 
ideals but providing effective machinery for 
enforcement of human rights and protecting 
human digmty The innate strength of our 
Constitution, established by the fact that it 
withstood many storms and upheavals, is 
flowering to its full bloom today 

(1) Fundamental Rights , Fundamental 
Rights, enshrined in Part III of the Constitu- 
tion, may be grouped under different sub- 
headings according to their nature and 
character 

(a) Right to Equality (Articles 14 to 18) «of 
the Indian Constitution Article 14 ensures 
equality before law and equal protection of 
law to all persons js whether citizens or 
foreigners, rich or poor, man or woman, 
prune minister or pauper Articles 15 and 16 
amplify specific aspects of equality before 
law by declaring that no citizen is discrimin- 


ated on the ground of religion, race, caste, 
sex, place of birth, or be subject to any 
disability or restriction with regard to access 
to public place or equal opportunity to 
public office Article 17 is directed towards 
abolition of untouchability, and Article 18 
towards the abolition of titles This group of 
articles enshrines the nobel ideal contained 
m the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence, namely, “we hold these truths to be 
self-evident that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness — that to secure these rights gov- 
ernments exist among men deriving their 
just powers from their consent” 

In order to ensure equality before law, 
positive mandate is given to the State to 
remove existing inequalities and disparities 
in regard to Backward Classes, Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tnbes, women and 
children, poor and handicapped Seats are 
reserved for these classes m the elective 
offices, educational institutions and govern- 
ment services Practising untouchability is 
made an offence and the granting of titles is 
abolished to create a classless society 
Franchise is universal and everyone has a 
right to stand for any elective office, from 
President and Prime Minister to small pan- 
chayats Every attempt has been made in 
the Constitution of India to fashion a 
caste-ridden society into an egalitarian class- 
less society 

(b) Right to Freedom (Articles 19 to 22) 
Article 19 guarantees to all citizens seven 
freedoms, namely, 

(l) Freedom of speech and expression 
(which includes freedom of Press), 

(n) to assemble peaceably and without 
arms, 

(m) to form associations or unions, 

(iv) to move freely throughout the terri- 
tory of India, 
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(v) to reside and settle in any part of 
the territory of India, 

(vi) to acquire, hold and dispose of 
property, and 

(vn) to practise any profession or to 
carry on any occupation, trade or 
business 

Unlike the Bill of Rights in the American 
Constitution, the Constitution of India en- 
ables the Legislatures to impose reasonable 
restrictions on these freedoms m public 
interests As observed by our Supreme 
Court, the Constitution has endeavoured to 
harmonise the individual interest of the 
citizen with the paramount interest of the 
community The doctrine of “due process” 
evolved by the American Supreme Court 
has been applied by our Courts m scrutinis- 
ing the need of encroachment on three 
fundamental freedoms, and several laws, 
rules, regulations, orders and executive 
actions have been struck down, if the 
restrictions are excessive, unwarranted or 
arbitrary Indeed, every authority vested 
with governmental power is brought within 
the ambit of the definition of ‘State’ , and 
their actions have been subjected to careful 
scrutiny by the Courts 

Article 20 protects every individual 
against ex post facto (retrospective) criminal 
law double jeopardy and testimonial com- 
pulsion It declares that no person shall be 
deprived of his life or personal liberty 
except according to the procedure estab- 
lished by law The dimensions and ampli- 
tudes of these freedoms have been ex- 
plained by the Supreme Court in two recent 
decisions, namely ’Menaka Gandhi vs Un- 
ion of India' and ’Sunil Batra vs State In 
the Menaka Gandhi case, the individual s 
right to foreign travel was upheld, observ- 
ing 

“It is difficult to believe that when the 
Constitution makers declared these 
rights they intended to confine them 


only within the terrrtorvtff India Free- 
dom of speech and expression cames 
with it the nght to gi\e opinion and also 
to speak and express oneself at home 
and abroad and to exchange thoughts 
and ideas with others not onh m India 
but also outside The Constitution mak- 
ers have not chosen to impose any limit 
by addmg the words m the territory of 
India The freedom of speech and 
expression is exercisable not only in 
India but also outside 

In the Sunil Batra case the Supreme 
Court declared that even the prisoners 
cannot be denied the fundamental rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution Justice 
Krishna Iyer observed 

“Jurisdictional reach and range of the 
Supreme Court s Writ to hold pnson 
caprice and cruelty m constitutional 
leash is uncontestable Prisoner has 
enforceable liberty devalued maybe 
but not demonetised and under our 
basic scheme pnson power must bow 
before Judge power if fundamental 
freedoms are in jeopardy Part III of 
the Constitution does not part company 
with the pnsoner at the gates and 
judicial oversight protects the pnson- 
er's fundamental nghts, if flouted, 
frowned upon or frozen by pnson 
authonties 

In yet another case, the Supreme Court 
upheld the nght of the pnsoner to secure 
services of a lawyer of his own choice even 
at- the time of police interrogation Justice 
Knshna Iyer delivering the judgment of the 
Court observed 

under Article 22(1) the nght to 
consult an advocate of his choice shall 
not be denied to any person who is 
arrested Article 20(1) (3) may be 
telescoped by making it prudent for the 
police to permit the Advocate of the 
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accused to be present at the time he is 
examined If the accused expresses his 
desire to have his lawyer by his side at 
the time of examination, the facility 
shall not be denied ” 

(c) Right Against Exploitation (Articles 23 
and 24) These Articles prohibit traffic in 
human beings and forced labour as well as 
employment of children m factories or other 
hazardous work 

(d) Right to Freedom of Religion (Articles 
25 to 28) This group of Articles guarantees 
freedom of conscience and the nght freely 
to profess, practise and propagate religion 
and to establish and maintain religious and 
charitable institutions The State is not 
allowed to impose any taxes for promotion 
of religious institutions No educational 
institutions are permitted to compel stu- 
dents to participate in religious instructions 
India is a secular but not an anti-religious 
State It guarantees freedom of conscience 
and religion and to run one's own educa- 
tional and religious institutions without in- 
terference from the State Minorities are 
allowed to develop their own culture and 
language, and generous aid is provided for 
establishment of their educational institu- 
tions 

'(e) Right to property. Article 31 guarantees 
nght to property and permits depnvation 
only for public purpose and that too on 
payment of compensation In order, howev- 
er, to prevent concentration of economic 
power m few hands and to provide mini- 
mum needs to the poor, vanous agranan 
reforms have been introduced limiting the 
size of holdings of agncultural land and 
creating secunty of tenure to the tiller of the 
soil Articles 31 A, 31B and 31 C have been 
introduced by appropriate amendments to 
immunise agranan reformation against legal 
controversy These and ’other measures 
have accelerated agncultural production 
and made India self-sufficient Right to 


property on a reasonable scale is, however, 
guaranteed as an essential pre-requisite to 
the dignity of man As observed by Justice 
Mathew 

‘Without one’s own property, one 
could be made subservient Property is 
a great guarantee against governmental 
tyranny as well as economic oppres- 
sion To secure individual liberty and 
all virtue that can flourish, sturdy inde- 
pendent ownership of private property 
by individuals is essential ” 

However, with the 44th Amendment of 
the Constitution becoming a part of the 
Statute book, nght to property has ceased to 
be a fundamental nght but it still exists as a 
legal nght 

Recently, the Supreme Court observed 
“Even after the addition of the word ‘Social- 
ist’ m the Preamble of the Constitution, so 
long as pnvate ownership of an industry is 
recognised and governs an overwhelmingly 
large proportion of our economic structure, 
it is not possible to see that the principle of 
socialism and social justice can be pushed to 
such an extent as to ignore completely or to 
a very large extent the interest of another 
section of the public, namely, the pnvate 
ownership of the undertaking ” 

(f) Right to Constitutional Remedies 
(Articles 32 and 226) History is full of 
instances where solemn declarations of Hu- 
man Rights or Fundamental Rights m the 
Constitution turn out to be illusory unless 
effective remedies for enforcement are pro- 
vided As observed by the Supreme Court 
of India m Subodh Gopal’s case, “the surest 
way of secunng the destruction of Fun- 
damental Rights is to include them m a 
constitutional instrument unless effective 
means to enforce them are provided ” The 
Indian Constitution therefore has created an 
independent judiciary and provided for va- 
rious types of Writs for enforcement of the 
Fundamental Rights In fact, Article 32 of 
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the Constitution provides the “right to move 
the Supreme Court by appropriate proceed- 
ings for the enforcement of the rights 
conferred by this part (Part III) is guaran- 
teed “ In other words, access to the Court is 
itself a fundamental nght Both the Sup- 
reme Court and the High Courts are empo- 
wered to issue Writs of habeas corpus 
mandamus prohibition, quo warranto and 
certiorari to ensure prompt relief against 
wrongful actions whether legislative, execu- 
tive or even judicial Law reports are full of 
cases where these remedies have been 
availed of by persons from all walks and 
strata of life But the judicial decision is only 
a small part of the tale The ver> knowledge 
that an effective remedy exists for redressal 
of the wrong has created an atmosphere of 
fearlessness and thus provided deterrence 
against arbitrary action 

(2) DIRECTIVE PRINCIPLES OF STATE POLICY 

Part IV contains Directive Principles 
“which are fundamental in the governance 
of the Country” and impose obligation on 
the State to implement them These Direc- 
tive Principles are meant to secure social 
and economic justice to the citizens The 
State is directed to promote the welfare of 
the people by securing social order in which 
justice, social, economic and political shall 
form the institution of national life Equal 
pay for equal work, living wages, nght to 
gainful employment, just and humane con- 
ditions of work, participation of workers in 
the management, free and compulsory 
education for children, raising the level of 
nutntion and standard of living, are some of 
the Directive Principles intended to ensure 
the dignity ot human life and the pursuit of 
happiness Several legislative measures have 
been taken both by Parliament and State 
Legislatures to secure these objectives 

(3) THE GUARANTEE OF AN INDEPENDENT 
UDICIARY 

Umversl adult franchise and a democratic 


form of government en\isaged b\ the Con- 
stitution provides guarantees against viola- 
tions of human rights Lltimatelv democra- 
cy public opinion and awareness of one s 
own rights is the best guarantee ot protec- 
tion of human values and basic freedoms 

The Constitution has created effective 
machinery for enforement of these Fun- 
damental Rights A trulv independent 
judiciary — both superior and subordinate 
has been created The judges are appointed 
on the recommendation of the Chief Jus- 
tices of High Courts and the Supreme 
Court their tenures and emoluments are 
guaranteed and their conduct cannot be 
discussed in Parliament or Legislature 
Even though they are transferable in the- 
pubhc interest the Supreme Court has- 
directed that the transfer should be made 
normally with the consent of the Judge 
concerned and after effective consultation 
with Chief Justice of India 

In order to ensure equality of opportunity 
and the safeguarding of interests of minor- 
ities and weaker sections of the community 
the Constitution has created several inde- 
pendent bodies like the Minonnes Commis- 
sion, Language Commission. Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes Commission 
and the Union Public Service Commission 
The Fundamental Rights and Directive 
Principles therefore constitute the soul and 
conscience of the Constitution The Fun- 
damental Rights are so basic to the Con- 
stitution that they are immune from destruc- 
tion or abrogation 

The scope of the power of amendment of 
the Constitution conferred by Article 358 
has been a matter of considerable con- 
troversy In the case of ‘ Golak Nath , the 
Supreme Court has declared that the Fun- 
damental Rights are so fundamental that 
they cannot be abrogated or suspended by 
amending process In the case of 'Keshava 
Nand Bharati 1 , however, this view was 
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modified to the extent that those of the 
Fundamental Rights which relate to person- 
al life, liberty and freedoms, and protection 
of minorities, which constitute the essential 
framework or basic features of the Constitu- 
tion, cannot be abrogated or taken away 
by the amending process 

Again, m order to control the executive 
and legislative powers, the Constitution has 
now been amended restricting the period of 
emergency and clearly providing right to life 
and liberty even during an emergency 

(4) LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE ACTIONS 
PROMOTING HUMAN RIGHTS 

The framers of the Constitution inspired 
by the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights not only created a Constitution 
enshrining those rights m very precise and 
clear terms but directed the State to take 
legislative and executive action to establish 
an egalitarian society The State is told what 
to do and what not to do Positive action has 
been taken to liberate the individual from a 
number of abuses, and in this context may 
be cited the laws on abolition of bonded > 
labour, the abolition of the system of dowry, 
abolition of excommunication, prohibition 
of immoral traffic in women and the intro- 
duction of several welfare measures like the 
Minimum Wages Act, Employees’ Provi- 
dent Fund Act, Employees’ State Insurance 
Act, etc The Criminal Procedure Code has 
also been amended, giving fair trial to the 
criminals and limiting pre-tnal confinement 
detention In fact, the new Cnminal Proce- 
dure Code of 1973 provides that pre-tnal 
impnsonment should be credited against the 
sentence of impnsonment All these enact- 
ments are the labours of the Parliament 
which sits m Delhi, and hence the Indian 
capital is the radiating centre of human 
nghts Captial punishment, though not abo- 
lished, has been restneted to exceptional 
cases of inhuman murders 

The honzon of freedom has therefore 


been enlarged in law, spint and practice, 
and New Delhi as the pivotal centre of a 
democratic parliament, an independent 
judiciary and seat of several commissions to 
safeguard human nghts, remains the 
greatest symbol of achievement in the field 
of human nghts m Asia 

India’s contnbution in the direction of 
promotion of human nghts still continues 
unabated It is on record that as recently as 
m July 1985 when Justice Bhagwati, now the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of India 
New Delhi, when addressing the Junsts of 
Karnataka State at Bangalore made a useful 
suggestion to the effect that if the UN did 
not appoint a Human Rights Commissioner, 
it should still be possible for each nation 
State to appoint a Chairman with the 
National Commission of Human Rights He 
said 

“Enforcement of human nghts could 
not just be the preserve of lawyers, 
judges and courts 

“If a wide range of human nghts is to 
be fought for and implemented we 
have to fashion new tools, forge new 
institutions and develop new methods 
through which the viability of human 
nghts can be preserved 

“A National Commission to be 
appointed could receive and invite rep- 
resentation from public on any matter 
affecting human ngths and take all 
other steps necessary for the purpose of 
promoting the advancement of human 
nghts in the country It could also 
encourage and coordinate programmes 
and activities in the field of human 
nghts education and influence legisla- 
tion to preserve human nghts in the 
widest sense of the term ” 

The suggestion of appointing a National 
Commission with a National High Commis- 
sioner for Human Rights as Chairman 
would be a useful institution to boost human 
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rights in the national held This suggestion 
has not been mentioned by any organ or 
authority of a nation State and adds reality 
to the proposal of a Human Rights Commis- 
sioner of the U N 

Furthermore in relation to the world at 
large, New Delhi has been the epicentre of 
the decolonisation wave of 1947 which 
rocked the colonial empires to liberate the 
te eming millions of the Third World If 
Negro slave trade and conquest and col- 
onisation constituted the greatest violations 
of human rights m the Albuquerque age 
which dominated the global history conse- 
quent on European expansion of the 19th 
century, it was the independence of New 
Delhi which set in motion forces so forceful 
as to undo the age-long bondage of man in 
half the continents of the world, and to 
usher m the new age based on the oneness 
of the human race, solidarity of human 
rights and the establishment of the fun- 
damental law of mankind 

NAGENDRA SINGH 
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INDUSTRIAL SOCIAL WELFARE 

The process of industrialization, particu- 
larly in our rural and semi-urban areas, set 
in motion an undercurrent of change m 
values and life styles which deeply affected 
not only the direction of life but also the 
quality of life in general An inevitable 
consequence of this rapid industrial de- 
velopment has been the neglect of the 
human factor and the glorification of the 
machine, leading to untold human suffering 
for many, m return for the material benefits 
it gave to a few The workers who indi- 
vidually and socially bore the brunt of 
industrialization were rather harshly tre- 
ated Industrial social welfare seeks to set 
both man and machine m their proper 
perspective 

CONCEPT AND NEED 

The basic issue in industrial social welfare 
is to realise that the worker is not a mere 
factor of production Workers need certain 
minimum standards of working and living 
conditions, even before their role m produc- 
tivity and hence profitability is adequately 
rewarded The neglect of working and living 
conditions affects the social environment 
adversely, resulting in the worker’s degrada- 
tion, discontentment and social maladjust- 
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merit At the same time,any appreciable 
improvement in the socio-economic condi- 
tions of the workers and the progress of the 
nation depends upon a massive effort for 
increasing the production, in which the 
human factor has a most important role to 
play Since efficiency in production depends 
on skill and commitment to work, one is 
able to identify a common link between the 
employer and the employee Industrial so- 
cial welfare becomes, thus, a bridge between 
the employer and the employees, making 
for a partnership which is beneficial to both 
parties Therefore, the industrial policy 
adopted by the Government of India on 
attainment of freedom recognised labour 
welfare as essential for industrial amity 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 

Articles 41,42 and 43 of the Indian Con- 
stitution, in the Chapter on Directive Princi- 
ples of State Policy, constitute the direction 
and the framework for labour welfare 
Article 41 lays down “The State shall, 
within the limits of its economic capacity 
and development, make effective provision 
for securing the right to work, to education 
and to public assistance m cases of unem- 
ployment, old age, sickness, and disable- 
ment, and m other cases of undeserved 
want” Article 42 directs “The State shall 
make provision for securing just and 
humane conditions of work and for materni- 
ty relief’ Tins is what article 43 says “The 
State shall endeavour to secure, by suitable 
legislation or economic organisation or in 
any other way, to all workers, agricultural, 
industrial or otherwise, work, a living wage, 
cnnditions of work ensuring a decent stan- 
dard of life and full enjoyment of leisure, 
and social and cultural opportunities” 

The beginnings of labour welfare legisla- 
tion and programmes go back to the period 
after the first world war, but it was after 
independence that the country entered a 
new phase of intensive labour legislation 


and welfare programmes 

APPROACHES TO INDUSTRIAL SOCIAL 
WELFARE 

Basically, the approaches to welfare work 
in industry fall into two categories In the 
first approach, the workers are regarded 
merely as a factor of production The 
motivation for industrial welfare in this 
approach has ranged from the paternalistic 
to the utilitarian In the second approach to 
welfare work, the workers are looked upon 
as human beings rather than as just a factor 
of production Welfare is seen as an “atti- 
tude of mind on the part of management, 
influencing the method by which manage- 
ment activities are undertaken” 1 Thus, 
irrespective of the benefits which flow from 
the provision of welfare services, workers, 
like other human beings, are entitled to 
those conditions of life which promote the 
growth of their personality and ensure their 
wellbeing Welfare in this context ceases to 
be a means and becomes an end in itself as 
the ultimate objective of all economic activ- 
ity 

Social psychologists believe that the con- 
tentment of labour and its efficiency m the 
productive system is a cumulative function 
of material welfare and the psychological 
satisfaction that comes with recognition of, 
and respect for, his own personality It is the 
recognition as a social group with appropri- 
ate social status, which induces them to 
produce more and more 2 Consequently, 
they want more of whatever they feel 
especially deprived of — more security, 
more income, more personal appreciation 
and decent human treatment, more self- 
expression, more say in whatever affects 
them 

In its resolution of 1947, the International 
Labour Organisation (ILO), defined labour 
welfare as “such services, facilities and 
amenities as adequate canteens, rest and 
recreational facilities, arrangements for 
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travel to and from work and for the accom- 
modation of workers employed at a distance 
from their houses and such other services, 
amenities and facilities as contribute to 
improve the conditions under which work- 
ers are employed” 3 

The Study Team on Labour Welfare 
appomted by the Government of India m 
1959 to review the existing welfare facilities 
divided welfare activities mto three groups 
(a) welfare facilities within the establish- 
ment such as medical aid, creches, canteens, 
supply of drinking water, etc, (b) welfare 
faculties outside the establishment such as 
recreation, housing, education, etc, and (c) 
social security 4 

In 1963, the ILO constituted a Committee 
of Experts on Welfare FacUities for Indust- 
rial Workers which divided welfare services 
into the following two groups (a ) Welfare 
amenities within the precincts of the estab- 
lishments latrines and urinals, washing and 
bathing fatalities, creches, rest shelters and 
canteens, arrangements for drinking water 
and prevention of fatigue, health services 
including occupational safety, administra- 
tive arrangements within a plant to look 
after welfare, uniform and protective clo- 
thing, and shift allowances, and (b) Welfare 
outside the establishment maternity be- 
nefit, social insurance, medical facilities, 
educational facilities, recreational facilities, 
holiday homes and leave travel facilities^ 
workers’ cooperatives, vocational training 
for dependents of workers, other program- 
mes for women, youth and children and 
transport to and from the place of work 

In 1966, the Government of India consti- 
tuted a Committee on Labour Welfare This 
Committee felt that a scientific definition of 
labour welfare should take cognisance of the 
perspective of economic development as 
well as the future aspirations of labour It 
realised that it was logical to classify social 
secunty measures also as labour welfare 


Thus, modifying the definition of labour 
welfare prescribed by the ILO m the context 
of social and economic conditions m our 
country, the Committee included under the 
term labour welfare ‘such services, facilities 
and amenities as adequate canteens, rest 
and recreation facilities, sanitary and medic- 
al facilities, arrangements for travel to and 
from work and for the accomrpodation of 
workers employed at a distance from their 
homes and such other services, amenities 
and facilities mcluamg social secunty mea- 
sures as contnbute to improve the condi- 
tions under which workers are employed ’ 5 

ROLE OF GOVERNMENT, EMPLOYERS AND 
OTHERS 

A welfare state cannot be a passive 
onlooker or only a judge m case of disputes, 
but has to be an active participant In this 
way, mdustnal social welfare also logically 
becomes a function of the state A justifica- 
tion for state intervention anses basically 
from the psychology of the producers which 
prevents them from lookmg beyond the 
profit motive and the problems of their own 
expansion Hence it has become necessary 
that employers be placed under the obliga- 
tion of providing labour welfare measures 
through appropriate legislation 

The Committee on Labour Welfare found 
general agreement among the State govern- 
ments, public enterprises and employers’ 
and workers organizations on the need for 
laying down of minimum standards But 
opinions differed m regard to the agency/ 
agencies that would provide these minim u m 
facilities The Committee argued that while 
the provision of minimum welfare amenities 
within an establishment should be the re- 
sponsibility of the employer, amenities of 
the nature of social obligation, that is those 
falling outside the workplace should nor- 
mally be the responsibility of the State and 
expenditure on these amenities should be a 
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charge on the public exchequer This argu- 
ment appears valid all the more when the 
State also benefits in more than one way, 
from industries set up by these enterprises 
However, the Committee recommended 
that m the case of establishments at remote 
places the responsibility of providing wel- 
fare amenities, even outside the workplace, 
should be taken up either by the employer 
individually or through an agency created 
for this purpose 

It was also represented before the Com- 
mittee that the provision of mmimum wel- 
fare amenities should not be made statutory 
but left to the collective bargaining of 
employers and workers The Committee 
was hesitant to accept this suggestion be- 
cause it felt that the trade umon movement 
m the country had not yet gained the 
strength in all spheres of industrial activity 
for effective collective bargaining and that 
there still existed a group of employers who 
had not paid proper attention to this aspect 
or had neglected it altogether Hence, the 
provision of mmimum welfare facilities 
could not be left wholly to the discretion of 
employers 

INDUSTRIAL WELFARE SINCE INDEPENDENCE 

Immediately after independence a bluep- 
rint of labour policy was adopted m order to 
bnng about essential reforms in the interest 
of the working classes The blueprint con- 
siderably influenced legislative measures 
adopted by the Central and State govern- 
ments m subsequent years 

During the pre-plan period (1946-51), the 
Central government passed the Mica Mines 
Labour Welfare Fund Act (1946), the In- 
dustrial Disputes Act (1947), Coal Mines 
Labour Welfare Fund Act (1947), the Em- 
ployees State Insurance Act (1948), Coal 
Mines Provident Fund Act (1948), the 
Factories Act (1948), the Dock Workers 
(Regulation of Employment) Act (1948) 
and the Plantations Labour Act (1951) The 


Uttar Pradash Government passed the U P 
Sugar and Power Alcohol Industnes Labour 
Welfare Development Fund Act, 1950 

During the First plan period (1951-56), 
Parhament enacted the Mines Act, 1952, 
the Coal Mines (Conservation and Safety) 
Act, 1952, the Employees Provident Fund 
Act, 1952 and the Salt Cess Act, 1953 State 
Legislatures of Bombay, Assam and Uttar 
Pradesh passed the Bombay Labour Wel- 
fare Fund Act, 1953, the Assam Tea Planta- 
tions Fund Scheme Act, 1955 and the Uttar 
Pradesh Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1956 
respectively 

Under the Second plan (1956-61), seamen 
and motor transport workers were also 
brought within the purview of labour laws 
through enactments by the Centre of the 
Mercant Shipping Act (1958) and the Motor 
Transport Workers Act (1961) Assam also 
enacted the Assam Tea Plantations Em- 
ployees Welfare Fund Act, 1959 

The Central legislation enacted m the 
Third plan (1961-66) included the Iron Ore 
Mines Labour Welfare Cess Act (1961), the 
Maternity Benefit Act (1961), the Payment 
of Bonus Act (1965), the Beedi and Cigar 
Workers (Conditions of Employment) Act 
(1966) and the Seamen’s Provident Fund 
Act (1966) The Mysore Labour Welfare 
Fund Act, 1965 and the Punjab Labour 
Welfare Fund Act, 1965 also came into 
bemg in the same period as State legisla- 
tions 

The Payment of Gratuity Act (1972), the 
Limestone and the Dolomite Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund Act (1972) were passed as 
central legislations m the period covered by 
the Fourth plan (1969-74) Besides, the 
family pension scheme was also included in 
the Provident Fund Act, consequently the 
Act came to be known as the Employees’ 
Provident Funds and Family Pension Act, 
1952 
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During the Fifth plan penod (1974-78), 
the new enactments passed included the 
Equal Remuneration Act (1976), the 
Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act 
(1976), the Sales Promotion Employees 
(Conditions of Service) Act (1976), the 
Beedi Workers Cess Act (1976) and the 
Beedi Workers Welfare Fund Act, 1976 
Besides, some of the existing legislations 
were amended to increase the number of 
beneficiaries and the extent of benefits by 
raising the wage limits as m the ESI and 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts The Em- 
ployees’ Provident Fund Act was amended 
to provide for ‘deposit linked insurance’ for 
workers covered either by the Provident 
Fund or the Coal Mines Provident Fund 
Schemes This amended Act is known as the 
Labour Provident Fund Laws (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1976 

In 1952, a subsidised housmg scheme for 
industrial workers was introduced by the 
Centre State governments set up Housmg 
Boards to cany through the central scheme 
and to implement their own schemes In 
1956, a subsidised housmg scheme for 
plantation workers was launched by the 
Central government 

Apart from these statutory provisions, the 
Central government has also set up non- 
statutory welfare funds for public undertak- 
ings, excluding the railways and major 
ports. Many State governments also provide 
welfare amenities on an ad hoc basis 
through welfare centres Some enlightened 
and progressive employers have also been 
providing welfare amenities over and above 
the statutory provisions 

COVERAGE AND A C T IVITIE S 

These legislative measures may be classi- 
fied mto three broad categories (i) provi- 
sion of minimum welfare needs, (u) special 
welfare funds, and (in) social security mea- 
sures 


(i) Minimum Welfare Need Legislation 
The Factories Act, 1948 which is applicable 
to all factones/establishments emplo>ing 10 
or more workers usmg power or 20 or more 
workers without the aid of power provides 
a wide range of welfare amenities to all the 
workers These include provisions for prop- 
er lighting, ventilation washing and bath- 
ing, drinking water, first aid, etc and 
special amemties such as a canteen a 
creche, an ambulance room, welfare officers 
and safety officers 

Similarly, the Mmes Act, 1952 provides 
for common welfare amemties to all mining 
workers on the above lines In the Planta- 
tions Labour Act, 1951 which covers tea, 
coffee, rubber and cinchona plantations 
measuring 10 117 hectares or more, and 
wherein 30 or more persons are employed 
there is compulsory provision for housmg 
accommodation, medical aid, recreational 
and educational facilities for the children of 
workers and wholesome drinking water, 
canteen and creche facilities and protective 
clothing State governments have been emp- 
owered by the amendment of 1960 to apply 
all or any of these provisions of this Act to 
any plantations measuring even less than 
10 117 hectares or employing less than 30 
workers under certain conditions Under the 
Dock Workers (Regulations of Employ- 
ment) Act, 1948, a comprehensive scheme 
of health and welfare was framed in 1961 
The Motor Transport Workers Act, 1961, 
which applies to every motor transport 
undertaking employing five or more motor 
transport workers, provides for a wide range 
of welfare facilities 

(u) Welfare Funds Industrywise statutory 
Labour Welfare Funds constituted for coal, 
mica, iron ore, limestone and dolomite 
mines provide medical, housmg and general 
welfare activities which include (a) im- 
provement of health and sanitation, preven- 
tion of diseases and provision and improve- 
ment of medical facilities, (b) provision for 
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improvement of standard of living including 
housing, nutrition and amelioration of social 
conditions, and (c) provision of educational, 
recreational and general welfare activities 
such as adult and social education, educa- 
tion for children, craft training for women, 
boarding houses for children, scholarships 
and tuition fees, games and sports, water 
supply, cooperative societies and stores, 
provision of transport to and from work 
place etc 

( 111 ) Social Security Measures Social secur- 
ity measures are included m a number of 
laws One of the earliest, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1923, as amended, ap- 
plies to workmen drawing monthly wages 
not exceeding Rs 1000 and employed m 
factories, mines, plantations, railways, 
transport, construction work etc It provides 
for payment of compensation by employers 
to workmen and their dependents m case of 
personal injury caused by accidents arising 
out of and m the course of employment, and 
for death or disablement or contracting of 
occupational diseases The amount of com- 
pensation depends on the nature of injury, 
monthly wages and so on 

The Maternity Benefit Act, 1961, applies 
to all establishments, whether factories, 
mines, or plantations except those establish- 
ments which are covered by the Employees 
State Insurance Act, 1948 The Act provides 
for maternity benefit to women employees 
for certain periods both before and after 
confinement along with leave and other 
facilities 

The Employees Provident Fund 
Act, 1952 is applicable to public and private 
undertakings employing 20 or more per- 
sons A compulsory contribution is de- 
ducted from the wages and employers make 
a matching contnbution, so that at the time 
of retirement/separation or death a sizable 
amount is available to workers and their 
dependents According to the 1976 amend- 


ment, nominees of workers are entitled to 
receive an additional payment equivalent to 
the average balance in the provident fund of 
the worker dunngthe three years preced- 
ing his death, subject to a maximum of Rs 
10,000 Provident fund schemes have been 
introduced m mines and plantations along 
with pension benefits m some cases 

The Payment of Gratuity Act, 1972, 
which applies to factories, mines, planta- 
tions, railways etc provides for the payment 
of gratuity at the rate of 15 days wage for 
every completed year of service, subject to a 
maximum of 20 months 

The Emloyees State Insurance Act, 1948, 
was the first major attempt to give compul- 
sory, contributory and comprehensive insur- 
ance to employees It covers clerical, manu- 
al, supervisory or contract personnel whose 
monthly wages are not above Rs 1000 m all 
non-seasonal factories run with power and 
employing 20 or more persons The scheme 
is financed by contributions from employers 
and employees, with State governments 
sharing part of the cost of medical care The 
scheme provides for sickness benefit, ex- 
tended sickness benefit, medical benefit, 
maternity benefit, disablement benefit and 
dependents benefit An insured person enti- 
tled to the above benefits under the scheme 
is not eligible to claim similar benefits under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act and the 
Maternity Benefit Act 

FINANCING INDUSTRIAL WELFARE 

In the existing legislation except m con- 
tributory schemes, financing of welfare me- 
asures at the workplace and also outside the 
workplace (under the Plantations Labour 
Act, 1951) rests with the employers Howev- 
er, it is very difficult to say how far the 
burden of financing these measures actually 
falls on the employers There is a possibility 
that the incidence of financing these mea- 
sures is neither shifted on to consumers 
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through increased prices for their products 
or even to an extent to the workers 

Statutory welfare funds are financed 
generally out of the levy of cess on products 
and rents obtained from housing schemes, 
fines realized unpaid wages accumu'ated 
voluntary donations, or matching contribu- 
tions from employers and employees In 
some cases the income of these funds is also 
supplemented by grant-in-aid by a State or 
by the Central government borrowings or 
other transferred funds Welfare centres 
other than those maintained through statu- 
tory boards, are directly run by the Labour 
Departments of the respective States The 
funds for these centres are provided in the 
budgets of the Labour Department and 
consist of plan allocations as well as commit- 
ted revenue expenditure 

GAPS, PROBLEMS AND SUGGESTIONS 

One of the unfortunate features of most 
labour legislations has been that agricultural 
labour has remained outside its purview 
Laws have benefited only the organised 
sector of the labour force Even here, many 
provisions under these Acts are, by and 
large, employment based and as such do not 
encompass the whole range of the labour 
force The provisions of these Acts do not 
equally apply to all the workers Some of 
the amenities are availble only if there are a 
specified number of workers in the units 
None of these Acts, except the Plantations 
Labour Act, 1951 envisages provision of 
welfare amenities outside the workplace 
The Committee on Labour Welfare had 
observed that the provision of minimum 
welfare amenities should not be on the basis 
of a specified number of workers, rather, it 
should be an ideal for all industrial workers 
provided that the industry had the capacity 
for their provision It pointed to the need 
for liberalising the various provisions of 
these Acts and pleaded for proper arrange- 
ments for reviewing and supervising the 
functioning of vanous schemes to ensure 


that the standards as prescribed were actual- 
ly maintained by the employers 

There is much scope for streamlining the 
provisions under labour welfare and social 
security measures in the country The de- 
tects and deficiencies m these Acts point to 
the need to liberalise the provisions by 
empowering State governments to extend 
the legislative provisions and to strengthen 
the administrative process There should be 
periodic reviews compilation of statistics 
research particularly in the field of occupa- 
tional diseases appointment of adequate 
technical and non-technical staff and de- 
velopment of an integrated system of wel- 
fare and social secunty 
/ 

* INDUSTRIAL SOCIAL WORK 

Industnal social work is a relatively new 
and developing field of social w r ork In 
India as in England it began with labour 
welfare’ provisions under vanous laws 
Under section 49 of the Factones Act, 1948 
and section 58 of the Mines Act, 1952, 
employers have a statutory obligation to 
appoint labour welfare officers m establish- 
ments with 500 or more workers Section 18 
of the Plantations Labour Act, 1951 also 
envisages such a provision in plantations 
with 300 or more workers The welfare 
officer is pnmanly concerned to ensure that 
social welfare services for industnal workers 
are administered in a satisfactory manner 
In addition, he acts as a ’staff functionary in 
matters of personnel management and in- 
dustnal relations 

This way he serves as advisor, counsel- 
lor, mediator and liaison man to both 
management and labour Model Rules 
framed under different Acts have given to 
^the labour welfare officer a status equivalent 
to the head of a department and also enable 
him to function as a ’neutral’ person, a kind 
of buffer between management and work- 
ers For this purpose, the Model Rules 
provide protection to him against victimiza- 
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tion by management Practice, however, 
seems to vary from the norms set by the 
^ statutesK/Often, labour welfare officers are 
not given the role and status set by statutes 
Many employers tend to regard the statu- 
tory appointment of a labour welfare officer 
as an infringement of management preroga- 
tives When they have perforce to employ 
one, they either render his functioning 
meaningless or burden him with many addi- 
tional and peripheral duties Such an 
approach helps Companies which are parti- 
cularly poorly managed to avoid their re- 
sponsibility and place the blame on the 
labour welfare officer if things are not good 
The legal ’protection’ afforded to the labour 
welfare officer makes him an ’outsider’ to 
the management group which blocks his 
promotion possibilities while formally re- 
taining the position, it may thus happen that 
a labour welfare officer may not, in fact, be 
able to discharge the functions for which 
they were originally appointed To be effec- 
tive, the welfare officer should be part of the 
management team responsible to the man- 
agement for efficient discharge of the wel- 
fare functions in the plant 

A suggestion has been made that the 
welfare officer should be appointed by and 
be fully answerable to the government But 
this may lead to his alienation from the 
management as there will be little difference 
between them and the factory inspectorate 
Staff 

Aside from the statutory aspects of labour 
welfare, new approaches are also being 
developed in relation to industrial welfare 
In these, there is greater emphasis on ‘self 
help’ and ‘self activisation’ on the part of 
industrial workers This will be needed all 
the more if their socio-economic conditions 
are to improve It is an unfortunate and 
disturbing trend that increase m wages and 
extension of welfare provisions have not 
been sufficient to bring about significant 
improvement in the conditions of life of the 


industnal labour community Problems like 
alcoholism, absenteeism, labour turnover, 
indebtedness and family disintegration have 
been on the increase In a large number of 
cases the quality of life has deteriorated 
even when there has been improvement in 
the material conditions of life This situation 
calls for renewed efforts by a cadre of 
industnal social workers to interact with the 
industnal workers and their families and 
help them resolve their personal and family 
problems which anse out of and in the 
course of industnal employment 

Where the industnal houses take more 
interest m social development, social work- 
ers will be able to provide effective guidance 
and help m initiating programmes of social 
development among those living in labour 
colonies But conditions will not improve 
unless there is an awakening among the 
workers themselves and an urge for self- 
help and self-improvement In this context, 
industnal social work has a valuable role to 
play, not only in dealing with human prob- 
lems directly, but also by making a signifi- 
cant contribution towards the objectives of 
the organization such as increased produc- 
tivity and profitability 

K K JACOB 
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INTEGRATED CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT SERVICES 
SCHEME 

Children constitute the seedlings of human 
resource development of a nation and; 
therefore, deserve priority attention as in- 
puts of the present generation for the future 
development of the country and the people 
Yet with the population explosion, the 
pressure of poverty and breakdown of joint 
family structure and extended kin obliga- 
tions, the family today faces severe strains 
which in turn adversely affect the normal 
tenor of the development of the children, 
especially the children urban slumdwellers, 
hanjans, landless workers, marginal farmers 
and the tnbal folk Efforts have, therefore, 
been made to ensure the welfare of needy 
children, specially m relation to education, 
nutrition, health care and other welfare 
measures After the establishment of the 
Central Social Welfare Board (1953), for 
the first time a systematic attempt has been 
made to bring women and child welfare 
services within the reach of the rural popula- 
tion through ’welfare extension projects’ 
Subsequently, a number of schemes were 
progressively developed for extending non- 
mstitutional welfare services to pre-school 
children, notably, Family and Quid Welfare 
Projects, Integrated Child Welfare Demon- 
stration Projects, Special Nutation Prog- 
ramme and so on 

A critical analysis of programmes serving 


the needs of pre-school children before the 
Fifth plan would show that the experience 
gained and lessons drawn in each of them 
led to some positive though limited, gams 
to the children of the country These 
schemes created an awareness of the prob- 
lems and needs of children m the areas of 
health, nutation, education and welfare 
The necessary organisational and institu- 
tional infrastructures for child welfare prog- 
ramme in rural and tnbal areas were cre- 
ated The government voluntary organisa- 
tions and local communities had increasing- 
ly begun to recognise the importance of 
child welfare and their own role in it The 
institutional infrastructure for training of 
different levels of functionanes of child care 
programmes was also expanded Despite 
these efforts, the programmes could not 
make much dent on the problem, mainly 
because of the scale and magnitude of its 
parameters The incidence of mortality, 
morbidity and malnutrition among children 
continues to be exceedingly high These 
were responsible for the large mcidence of 
child wastage The problem was further 
accentuated by poverty, illiteracy, poor 
health and hygiene, non-availabihty of so- 
cial services and their inadequate utilisation 

It was further evident from past experi- 
ence that resource constraints and a basical- 
ly sectoral and fragmentary approach to the 
needs of children had prevented a coordin- 
ated strategy being evolved It was, there- 
fore, decided to evolve a model integrated 
scheme and in 1972, eight mter-mimstenal 
teams were constituted by the P lanning 
Commission to study the field situation m 
depth The outcome was a scheme for 
Integrated Child Care Services for the pre- 
school children covering supplementary 
nutation feeding, immunisation, health care 
including referral services, nutation, educa- 
tion of mothers, pre-school education and 
recreation, family planning and-provision of 
safe drinking water The steering group of 
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the Planning Commission to advise on the 
formulation of the Fifth plan also endorsed 
the approach of this proposal, and thus 
emerged the Integrated Child Development 
Services Scheme (ICDS) The original prop- 
osals were examined and discussed in sever- 
al inter-departmentai meetings and some 
modifications were made and the contours 
of the programme of Integrated Child De- 
velopment Services were finally drawn 

OBJECTIVES OF SCHEME 

The objectives of the scheme are 

( I ) To improve the nutritional and health 
status of children in the age group 0-6 years, 

( II ) to lay the foundations for proper psycho- 
logical, physical and social development of 
the child, (in) to reduce the incidence of 
mortality, moibidity, malnutrition and 
school dropout, (iv) to achieve effective 
coordination of policy and implementation 
amongst the various departments to prom- 
ote child development, and (v) to enhance 
the capability of mothers to look after the 
normal health and nutritional needs of the 
child through proper nutrition and health 
education 

The package of services include sup- 
plementary nutrition to malnourished chil- 
dren and those at risk, immunisation, health 
check-up, referral services, nonformal pre- 
school education and nutntion and health 
education The underlying idea of the pack- 
age of services is that the overall impact will 
be much larger as the efficiency of a service 
depends upon the support it receives from 
related services The scheme also recognises 
the importance of convergence of other 
services such as protected drinking water in 
increasing the impact and seeks coordina- 
tion of efforts of the concerned ministries 
both at the Centre and in the States 

TYPE OF BENEFICIARIES 

The scheme covers children below 6 years 
of age, as this period is critical in the 


development of the child Resource con- 
straints have also pointed to the need for 
concerted effort in promoting sound de- 
velopment of early childhood As the 
mother’s role is most significant in the 
development of children, expectant and 
nursing mothers have been specially identi- 
fied as important beneficiaries of the 
scheme 

The package of services is as follows 

Beneficiary Services 

1 Expectant and i) Health check-up 
nursing mothers 

n) Immunisation of 
expectant mothers 
against tetanus 

m) Supplementary 
nutntion 

tv) Nutntion and 
health education 
v) Population educa- 
lon 

Nutrition and 
health education 
i) Supplementary 
nutntion 

n) Immunisation 
in) Health check-up 

iv) Referral services 

t) Supplementary 

nutntion 
n) Immunisation 
m) Health check-up 
tv) Referral services 

t) Supplementary 
nutntion 

u) Immunisation 
ill) Health check-up 
iv) Referral services 

v) Nonformal pre- 
school education 

SELECTION OF PROJECT AREA 

The administrative units for the location 
of the ICDS are the community develop- 


2 Other women 
15-44 years 

3 Children less 
than 1 year 


4 Children 1-2 
year 


5 Children 3-5 
years 
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meat block in rural areas, the tribal develop- 
ment block in predominalty tribal areas, and 
slums in urban areas Generally, a pro] ect in a 
rural/urban slum area covers a population of 
about 100,000 through 100 anganwadis An 
Anganwadi is a focal point 
for the delivery of the ICDS package of 
services m every village This is run by an 
Anganwadi worker who is invariably a 
woman from the local community A tribal 
project covers roughly a population of 
- 35,000 and 50 anganwadis In the selection 
of projects pnonty is given to areas pre- 
dominantly inhabited by scheduled castes/ 
tabes, particularly backward areas, drought 
prone areas, nutritionally deficient areas 
and areas m which social services are poorly 
developed 

The selection of project areas is coordin- 
ated with the relevant programmes of the 
Ministry of Health and Family Welfare, 
Ministry of Rural Reconstruction, Ministry 
of Works and Housing, etc 

At the block level, there is a project 
Coordinator, called the Child Development 
Project Officer The focal point for the 
delivery of services is the anganwadi in a 
village Each village has an anganwadi 
worker, a woman from the local commun- 
ity. Her work is supervised by a mukhya 
sevika Health inputs are provided through 
the network of services from the Primary 
Health Centre with supplementry budgetary 
support from the Ministry of Social Welfare 
for the appointment of one additional doc- 
tor and para-medical personnel to provide 
full coverage as envisaged in the scheme 

training 

The training of functionaries has an im- 
portant place m the ICDS programme 
Child Development Project Officers are 
given eight weeks’ tr aining , anganwadi 
workers four months’ tr aining and mukhya 
sevikas three months’ training In addition, 
regional and national workshops for Direc- 


tors of Health and of Social Welfare medic- 
al officers, block development officers and 
others are held from time to time 

A scheme of functional literacy for 
women m the age group of 15-45 years is 
taken up in the ICDS project areas as a 
supportive activity Under the scheme, non- 
formal education is imparted to adult 
women, using functional literacy as the 
means, on the subjects of health and 
hygiene, food and nutation, home manage- 
ment, child care and civic education The 
scheme also seeks to impart training in 
vocational and educational skills In most 
cases, anganwadi workers m ICDS projects 
have been conducting the functional literacy 
classes. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND EXPERIENCES 
GAINED 

Following encouraging results achieved 
by the end of year 1980-81, the ICDS 
programme was extended by the Central 
Government to 200 projects — 67 tnbal. 105 
rural and 28 m urban slums This does not 
mciude projects started by some State gov- 
ernments from their own funds The Sixth 
five year plan (1980-85) had made provision 
for 800 additional projects, raising the total 
to 1000 The ICDS has so fax been subject to 
three reviews by the Programme Evaluation 
Organisation (PEO) of the Planning Com- 
mission, “State of Preparedness of ICDS” 
survey conducted during July-October 1976. 
report issued in March 1978, ‘Project Pro- 
files’ of 29 of the 33 projects in the pilot 
phase conducted in 1977-78, report pub- 
lished in November 1978, and the ‘final 
report’ of the repeat survey conducted 
during 1977-78 and report made available in 
1981 

As regards coverage, the PEO observes 
that “the weaker sections viz scheduled 
castes, scheduled tabes and other backward 
communities constituted about two-thirds of 
the anganwadi population and, therefore, in 
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this respect, the Scheme has fulfilled the 
objective of covering the weaker sections of 
the community 1,1 

The All-India Institute of Medical Scien- 
ces (AIIMS) which is actively engaged m 
training, monitoring and consultancy at all 
levels undertook a baseline survey of health 
and nutrition aspects in 1976-77 A follow 
up study was undertaken 21 months after 
the baseline and data processed by the end 
of 1980 The PEO reports generally covered 
all aspects of the programme and rated four 
projects in A (excellent), nine in B (good) 
and 16 m C categories The medical consul- 
tants of the AIIMS undertook detailed 
analysis of health and nutrition aspects of 
the projects, measuring changes discerned 
after 21 months of the baseline survey on a 
10 per cent sample of the surveyed popula- 
tion in 15 selected blocks A stratified 
sample of 17,904 children was registered for 
study Of these 92 per cent were available 
both for baseline and follow up study 2 

The data showed that the nutritional 
status of children improved substantially 
and cases of severe malnounshment de- 
creased from an overall figure of 22 per cent 
to 11 2 per cent in rural, 5 5 per cent in 
tribal and 6 1 per cent m urban slums 

One of the findings of the PEO’s state of 
preparedness report (Planning Commission, 
March 1978) was that “the most inaccessible 
and vulnerable group of children l e the 
‘below three’ who require most attention in 
terms of health and nutritional services, 
have hardly been reached yet ” However, 
by the end of 1980 the findings of the 
medical consultants study by age groups 
(below 3 years and 3 to 6 years) indicated 
that services did reach the younger children 
with resultant improvement in nutritional 
status 3 The incidence of malnutrition 
among children below three recorded a 
decrease from 25 5 per cent to 9 7 per cent 
and normal grade nutritional status in- 


creased from 48 2 per cent to 61 3 per cent 

There has been notable change m im- 
munisation services as well The BCG 
coverage increased more than fourfold from 
11 3 per cent to 49 3 per cent in rural 
projects, while it more than doubled in 
tribal projects i e from 20 9 per cent to 55 4 
per cent and the increase in urban projects 
was from 47 4 per cent to 74 1 per cent The 
coverage in the form of DPT (dipthena, 
pertussis and tetanus) immunisation also 
rose from 6 3 per cent to 17 6 per cent in 
rural, from 1 0 jjer cent to 15 2 per cent m 
tribal and 15 2 per cent to 51 per cent m 
urban projects Similarly distribution of 
vitamin A rose from 6 1 per cent to 43 7 per 
cent m rural and from 6 0 per cent to 59 7 
per cent (almost tenfold) m tribal projects 
Distribution of supplementary food rose 
from 18 7 per cent to 57 3 per cent in rural, 
61 3 per cent to 64 2 per cent in tribal and 
26 3 per cent to 45 1 per cent in urban 
projects These are encouraging achieve- 
ments 

The ICDS is a significant programme- 
inasmuch as it attempts to bring about 



There are, of course many routine prob- 
lems regarding the manpower deployment 
for the project Even so, within a short 
period of about five years, some 45,580 
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anganwadi workers were in position in 
September 1983 against the sanctioned 
strength of 65,098 What is noteworthy is 
that 80 per cent of anganwadi workers in 
rural areas and 70 per cent m urban areas 
belong to the same locahty Among these 
workers, 76 per cent could identify signs of 
protem-calone-malnutntion (PCM) and 
vitamm A deficiency correctly, 65 per cent 
were aware of the importance of rehydra- 
tion and its home-made remedy, about 
three-fourths of anganwadi workers are able 
to state correctly the use of drugs like 
aspirin, (piperazine), sulphaguamdine, etc 


The staffing position of all other func- 
tionaries (in September 1983) was as under 


Post 
CDPO 

MOS of PHC 
LHV 
ANM 
Supervisor 


Sanctioned 
622 
622 
750 
2,919 
3,236 


Filled 

495 

271 

364 

1,696 

1,890 


The shortfall m the full complement of 
medical and para-medical staff is still dis- 
turbing The work load of anganwadi work- 
ers and the number of records she has to 
maintain also need review 


Functional literacy appears to be a weak 
supportive link in the project and innovative 
ways have to be sought to bring the women 
to these classes It is, therefore, necessary to 
maintain close contact with the national 
adult education programme at all levels and 
introduce socio-economic programmes to 
attract and retain their attendance Similar- 
ly, there is a wide gap m the perception of 
parents and project goals on the objective of 
informal pre-school education Parents ex- 
pect that their children should first learn the 
3 Rs 


Last but not the least, while community 
response to some projects has been con- 
siderable, m some others it has been in- 
adequate It is, therefore, necessary to study 
community participation in depth so that the 


ultimate goal of ICDS can be reahsed, 
namely, that what has begun as a govern- 
ment programme with community participa- 
tion should become a community program- 
me with government participation After 
all, the child is the responsibility of the 
parents, the family and the community 
With the expansion of the programme, it 
would be essential to reduce the cost per 
project and this could only be done if the 
community assumes its essential role and 
responsibility in this important task 

It is to be hoped that through continuous 
personal contacts and activities of functional 
literacy classes, mahila mandal meetings 
etc , some of the following important health 
and nutrition messages would be communi- 
cated to the mothers and other members of 
the local community (l) breastfeed as long 
as possible, (u) introduce semi-sohd foods 
from 5 to 6 months of age of a child, (ni) 
feed young children several times (3 to 6) a 
day, (iv) do not curtail food during lllnes, 
(v) avail of health services m your area, (vi) 
get children immunised, (vu) maintain per- 
sonal hygiene and keep your surroundings 
dean, (vm) drink clean or punfied water, 
(ix) do not have more than two or three 
children and space them by two or three 
years 

The ICDS marks a vital phase in the 
evolution of programmes for child welfare 
developed during the successive five year 
plans It holds the key to the development 
of precious human resource, the foundation 
of which must be laid m early childhood 

B CHATTERJfiE 


NOTES 

1 Report of Programme Evaluation Organisation 
(1976-78), Planning Commission, New Delhi, P 
189 

2 “A Coordinated Approach to Children’s Health in 
India”, The Lancet, London, 21 March 1981, pp 
650-653 

3 Ibid, p 652 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANISATION AND LABOUR 
WELFARE 

It was the Peace Treaty of Versailles 
which in 1919 created the League of Nations 
of which the International Labour Organisa- 
tion (ILO) was a part The ILO’s objectives 
seek to bring about international coopera- 
tion in labour and social matters including 
the attainment of a universal and lasting 
peace based on social justice through inter- 
national standard setting m the area of living 
conditions, technical cooperation, research 
and publications The motto which became 
popular thiough ILO during the forties has 
been “Poverty anywhere constitutes a dan- 
ger to prosperity everywhere ” 

Tripartite Structure There main bodies 
constitute the structure of the ILO (1) The 
International Labour Conference (ILC), (2) 
the Governing Body (GB) and (3) the 
International Labour Office (ILO) 

The International Labour Conference, 
which is the supreme body, meets annuall y 
in Geneva to discuss pressing international 
labour and social questions, to set up 
international labour standards, to pass re- 
solutions which provide guidelines for the 
general pohcy and future activities of the 
ILO, and to adopt the ILO’s annual budget 
financed by contributions from member 
States Each member is represented on the 
Conference by two government delegates 
and one each of employers and workers, 
besides advisers The Conference is venly 
an International Parliament of Labour 
based on tripartite participation. 

The Governing Body, elected by the ILC 
every three years, is the Executive Council 
of the ILO It meets three times a year, 
prepares the agenda for meetings and imple- 
ments decisions, besides directing the Inter- 
nationl Labour Office It is tripartite m 
composition, comprising 56 members— 28 


representing government, and 14 each rep- 
resenting workers and employers 

The ILO at Geneva has its permanent 
Secretariat, research centre, operational 
headquarters and publishing house, with the 
Director-General as the head The ILO has 
Regional Offices m different areas of the 
world 

The International Labour Code • The 
Code is a definition of international mini- 
mum standards formulated by the ILC and 
known as Conventions/Recommendations 
Conventions are subject to ratification upon 
which a Member State pledges implementa- 
tion Recommendations do not require rati- 
fication They amplify Conventions or deal 
with questions not involving formal obliga- 
tions and serve as guidelines 

Whether the international labour 
standards/regulations should take the form 
of a convention or a recommendation de- 
pends mainly on the degree to which uni- 
formity has been or is expected to be 
achieved m international practice with re- 
spect to a particular subject A convention is 
adopted where the chances of acceptance by 
member-States of a minimum standard are 
considered high On the othei hand, a 
recommendation is preferred when the in- 
tention is to lay down general standards 
which could assist member-States in framing 
their labour legislation or improving their 
organisation or administrative machinery 
In some cases, a recommendation serves 
only as a first step towards the eventual 
adoption of a convention A two-thirds 
majority m the final vote in the ILC is 
necessary for the adoption of either form 
Till the end of 1979, the ILC had, during the 
course of its sixtyfive sessions, adopted 153 
conventions and 161 recommendations 
covering working conditions and cognate 
matters of vital interest to the workers of the 
world 

Implementation reports are scrutinised by 
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a Committee of independent experts and a 
Tripartite Committee of the Conference 

* ILO’S CONCEPT OF LABOUR WELFARE 

This is contained m the ILO’s Resolution 
of 1947, its Recommendation No 102 and m 
die deliberations of its Committee of Ex- 
perts on Welfare Facilities for Industrial 
Workers convened m 1963 It adopted the 
following two-group classification of welfare 
facilities 

(1) WELFARE AND AMENITIES WITHIN 
THE PRECINCTS OF THE ESTABLISHMENT (l) 
latrines and urinals, (u) washing and bathing 
facilities, (m) creches, (iv) rest shelters and 
canteens, (v) arrangements for drinking 
water, (vi) arrangements for prevention of 
fatigue, (vn) health services including occu- 
pational safety; (vni) administrative 
arrangements within die plant to look after 
welfare, (ix) uniforms and protective clo- 
thing, and (x) shift allowance 

(2) WELFARE OUTSIDE THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT (i) maternity benefit, (n) social insur- 
ance measures including gratuity, pension, 
provident fund and rehabilitation, (in) be- 
nevolent funds, (iv) medical facilities includ- 
ing programmes for physical fitness and 
efficiency, family p lanning and child wel- 
fare, (v) education facilities including adult 
education, (vi) housmg facilities, (vn) re- 
creation facilities including sports, cultural 

' activities, library and reading room, (vui) 
holiday homes and leave travel facilities, 

(ix) workers’ cooperatives including con- 
sumers’ cooperative stores, fair price shops 
and cooperative thrift and credit societies, 

(x) vocational tr aining for dependents of 
workers, (xi) other programmes for the 
welfare of women, youth and children: and 
(xu) transport to and from the place of 
work 

The ILO has 10 mam Conventions 1 and 
17 mam Recommendations 2 covering labour 
welfare measures Of the 10 Conventions, 


except for Convention No 102 on social 
security, all are supplemented by Recom- 
mendations India has ratified Convention 
No 42 concerning Workmen's Compensa- 
tion (Occupational Disease) through the 
Workmen's Compensation Act 1923 The 
spint and content of the Conventions to the 
extent feasible are embodied m different 
laws to protect workers against exploitation 
Thus, the components of Convention Nos 
77, 103, 121 and 130 (maternity benefit, 
medical examination, employment injury 
and medical care) are contained in the 
Employees State Insurance Act, 1948 So- 
cial security measures m Convention Nos 
102 and 128 are covered m the Employees 
Provident Fund Act, 1952, the Employees 
Family Pension Scheme, 1971, the Payment 
of Gratuity Act, 1972 and the Employees 
State Insurance Act, 1948 The factories Act, 
1948, makes it obligatory to provide for rest 
and safe and hygienic working conditions 
among other facilities Non-ratification of 
certain Conventions (Nos 139 and 148) is 
mainly explained on the ground of unsuit- 
ability tor India at the given stage of develop- 
ment However, it is fair to say that the sub- 
stance of the irreducible minimum welfare 
facilities envisaged in the different ILO 
Conventions has been provided for m Indian 
labour welfare legislation 

INDIAN CONCEPT OF LABOUR WELFARE 

A historical retrospect shows that Indian 
thinking on labour welfare was considerably 
influenced by developments w the wake of 
the two world wars, the grant of provincial 
autonomy, and the deliberations of succes- 
sive Committees and study teams set up by 
the Government of India as also by the ILO 

Among the Indian influences may be 
cited the views of the Indian Industrial 
Commission (1916-18), the Royal Commis- 
sion on Labour (1929), the Directive princi- 
ples of State Policy m the Indian Constitu- 
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tion, especially Articles 41,42 and 43 there- 
of, the Study Team and Committee on 
Labour Welfare (CLW) set up by the 
Government of India m 1959 and 1969 
respectively, the Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee known as the Rege Committee 
(1946), and the various inquiry committees 
set up by the provincial or State 
governments 3 Among the foreign influ- 
ences which should be mentioned in this 
connection were the Philadelphia Declara- 
tion of the ILO in 1944, its Resolution of 
1947 and the Governing Body’s views ex- 
pressed m June 1953 The findings of these 
bodies resulted in successive pieces of 
labour legislation on labour welfare in India 
m the wake of independence in 1947 

The concept of labour welfare is essential- 
ly dynamic, its content and coverage are 
different from region to region depending 
on the stage of industrial development 
obtaining in each Whether welfare mea- 
sures should be limited to the workers 
themselves or extended to their families, 
whether welfare amenities should be focus- 
sed on the premises of the establishments or 
extended to workers during their leisure 
hours and whether the term should be given 
wide coverage so as to bring m its ambit 
social secunty schemes are among the ques- 
tions which have been the subject of fre- 
quent debate in several countries The 1959 
Study Team divided welfare measures mto 
three groups, (a) welfare within the pre- 
cincts of an establishment, (b) welfare out- 
side the establishment, and (c) social secur- 
ity The inclusion of social secunty under a 
separate group but within tne welfare um- 
brella, was a view put forward by India 
Workers insisted that welfare must not 
imply merely philanthropic or gratuitous 
help flowing from a paternalistic attitude of 
an employer Labour welfare benefits must 
be treated as a matter of nght obtainable 
under statutes and agreements 

The modification made by the Committee 


on Labour Welfare (1969) to the ILO 
definition of labour welfare relates to the 
inclusion of social secunty schemes m its' 
broad fold It says “In our considered view 
the term labour welfare m the context of 
social and economic conditions obtainable 
m our country, should thus include such 
services, facilities and amenities as adequate 
canteens, rest amd recreation facilities, 
sanitary and medical facilities, arrange- 
ments for travel to and from work and for 
the accommodation of workers employed at 
a distance from their homes, and such other 
services, amenities and facilities including 
social secunty measures as contnbute to 
improve the conditions under which work- 
ers are employed ” 

WELFARE IN PERSPECTIVE 

In continuance of its pursuit for better 
living and working conditions for workers, 
the ILO has conducted a number of studies 
It has directed its attention to certain 
specific aspects such as humanization and 
quality of working hfe, work time and its 
arrangement, the organization and -content 
of work, the repercussions on the conditions 
of work of choice of technology, conditions 
of work m certain sectors of activity, and the 
conditions of work and hfe of particular 
categories of workers The ILO has given 
attention to the fact that the problem of 
improving working conditions and the en- 
vironment vanes from country to country, 
the branch of activity and the occupation 
concerned 

The International Programme for the Imp- 
rovement of Working Conditions and Envir- 
onment (PIACT) was implemented in 1977 
with the idea that “the ILO should prepare an 
international working environment prog- 
ramme, supplemented by national working 
environment programmes ” It is forthe count 
nes concerned to include these programmes 
in their own planning or programming 
systems Six multidisciplinary expert teams 
were sent out to Venezuela, Ethiopia, 
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Senegal, Bolivia, Peru and Tunisia The fact 
that more than 30 developing countries (of 
which India is one) have asked for the 
PIACT multi-disciplinary missions reflects 
the usefulness of these missions which have 
constantly emphasised that national policies 
are essential to improve working conditions 
and environment 4 

For the effective implementation of 
PIACT, the ILO has regional centres such 
as the Inter-Amencan Centre for Labour 
Adminstration (CIAT), the African Re- 
gional Centre for Labour Administration 
(CRADAT) and the Inter-Amencan Voca- 
tional Trainmg, Research and Documenta- 
tion Centre (CINTERFOR) These regional 
centres have sent out various missions of 
research and trainmg and have organised 
seminars for the countnes m their regions 
Courses for health and safety inspectors, 
and workers’ and employer representatives 
were arranged by CIAT and CRADAT 
Based on these studies a number of publica- 
tions have been brought out 

Another mission that has proved success- 
ful m labour relations is the joint employer- 
worker mission accompanied by an ILO 
official Such missions are envisaged on an 
experimental basis m the field of working 
conditions and environment and, in some 
cases, have been successful 

The great need for safety m rural areas 
and in small industrial and handicraft enter- 
prises in developing countnes is acknow- 
ledged by PIACT Efforts m this direction 
are made where ‘delegates’ or ‘activists’ are 
workers officially recognised by the Ministry 
or auxilianes employed by the Labour 
Inspectorate TEe^expenence of mdustnal- 
ised countnes is found to be useful in this 
connection 

Since PIACT missions also cover rural 
areas, developing countnes have much to 
gam from their expenence In India, in the 
rural areas, government departments, the 


Central and State Welfare Boards as well as 
voluntary bodies try to reach agncultural 
and rural labour employed in cottage and 
small scale industnes In rural areas, health 
and safety precautions are not given import- 
ance and at times not even acknowledged 
Traditional occupations are earned on with- 
in the home where cooking, eating, sleepmg 
also take place side by side, with httle 
thought of occupational hazards or diseases 
Ignorance of occupational danger is often 
responsible for this situation, as also inade- 
quacy of means to opt for the alternative 
Training to educate rural labour and women 
m particular on safety, health and hygiene 
would be effective Promotion of rural 
welfare lies then m the basic problem of 
organismg and educating the rural labour 
Illiteracy among rural workers absence of 
well defined employer-employee rela- 
tionship, the scattering of rural labour over 
a wide area, and abject poverty — inability 
to pay even a small subscription fee 
— are some of the impediments to organ- 
ization of rural workers However, a begin- 
ning has been made by the ILO m organizing 
rural workers m Ghazipur The success of this 
project is indicative of the fact that organizat- 
ion of rural workers at the grassroot level is 
imperative Organized rural workers must 
maintain strong links with the urban indust- 
rial workers for mutual benefit — social, 
economic, educational, recretational etc , 
and to strengthen the solidarity and cause of 
the working people, urban as well as rural 
Much needs to be done and welfare agen- 
cies, whether catering to the needs of the 
urban workers, rural workers or women 
workers, should try to fit their programmes 
mto the framework of the ILO PIACT 
missions 

New Activity A new type of activity at 
the national level was the ILO/NORAD 
national seminar series on social security 
and national development which was inau- 
gurated in New Delhi with the objective of 
providing an opportumty.for social p lann ers 
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and social security administrators to review 
and discuss, along with international spe- 
cialists, the progress and the problem of 
social security in the country Similar 
seminars/courses were conducted m other 
countries These activities are not limited to 
developing countries alone, the ILO has 
extended its advice to the solution of prob- 
lems raised by the application of BEC’s 
Regulations concerning social security of 
migrant workers and self-employed work- 
ers 

PS DESHMUKH 
SARLA BIJAPURKAR 

NOTES 

1 Conventions 
No 

41 Night work (Women) Convention (Revised) 
1934 

42 Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational 
Diseases) Convention (Revised) 1934 

77 Medical Examination of Young Persons 
(Industry) Convention, 1946 

102 Social Security (Minimum Standards) Con- 
vention, 1952 

103 Maternity Protection Convention (Re- 
vised) 1952 

121 Employment Injury Benefits Convention, 
1964 

128 Invalidity, Old Age and Survivors’ Benefits 
Convention, 1967 

130 Medical Care and Sickness Benefits Con- 
vention, 1969 

139 Prevention and Control of Occupational 
Hazards Caused by Carcinogenic Subst- 
ances and Agents Convention, 1974 
148 Protection of Workers Against Occupa- 
tional Hazards m the Working Environ- 
ment due to Air Pollution, Noise and 
Vibration Convention, 1977 
2 Recommendations 
22 Workmen’s Compensation (Minimum 
Scale) Recommendation, 1928 
24 Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational 
Diseases) Recommendation, 1925 


25 Equality of Treatment (Accident Com- 
pensation) Recommendation, 1925 
29 Sickness Insurance Recommendation, 1927 
31 Prevention of Industrial Accidents Recom- 
mendation, 1929 

43 Invalidity, Old Age and Survivors’ Insur- 
ance Recommendation, 1934 
69 Medical Care Recommendation, 1944 
79 Medical Examination of Young Persons 
Recommendation, 1946 

96 Maternity Protection Recommendation, 
1952 

97 Protection of Workers' Health Recom- 
mendation, 1953 

102 Welfare Facilities Recommendation, 1956 
112 Occupational Health Services Recom- 
mendation, 1959 

121 Employment Injury Benefits Recom- 
mendation, 1964 

131 Invalidity Old-Age and Survivors’ Benefits 
Recommendation, 1967 
134 Medical Care and Sickness Benefits Re- 
commendation, 1969 

147 Prevention and Control of Occupational 
Hazards caused by Carcinogenic Subst- 
' ances and Agents Recommendation, 1974 
156 Protection of Workers against Occupation- 
al Hazards in the Working Environment 
due to Air Pollution, Noise and Vibration 
Recommendation, 1977 
3 Indian Industrial Commission 1916- 
Report, Government of India 1918 

Report of the Royal Commission on 
Labour in India (1929) (The Whitley 
Commission), 1931 

Report of the Committee on Labour Wel- 
fare (1969), Ministry of Labour, Employ- 
ment and Rehabilitation, New Delhi, 1970 

Report of the Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee (1944) (The Rege Committee), 
Manager of Pubhcations, 1946 
Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Commit- 
tee, Bombay Government, Central Press, 
1938 

Kanpur Textile Mills Rationalization En- 
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quiry Committee Lucknow, 19SS 

U P Textile and Techmcal Institute En- 
quiry Committee, 1939 

4 Case studies have been earned out in Asia on 
the repercussion on conditions of work of 
choice of technology and have been pub- 
lished in a monogrph entitled 'Technology to 
Improve Working Conditions in Asia" 

5 The authors are thankful to Shn B N Datar, 
Director, Ambedkar Institute for Labour 
Studies, for his guidance in wnting the 
article 


INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY 
ORGANISATIONS IN SOCIAL 
WELFARE 

Any review of international voluntary 
organisations (also referred to as internat- 
ional nongovernmental organisations) runs in 
to a basic terminological difficulty Since 
these organisations first appeared on the 
international scene, a plethora of agencies has 
grown, each with its own structural and 
operational peculiarities There are agen- 
cies, for instance, which claim to be interna- 
tional whose structural set-up is entirely 
national (in the sense of being confined to 
one country) while their scope of work is 
international (in that their activities are 
spread over several countries) There are 
other agencies whose organizational base is 
international (m the sense of being multi- 
country) but their activities tend to concen- 
trate on a given country, a group of coun- 
tries, a region or a continent 1 It is therefore 
necessary that some amount of definitional 
homogeneity is established 

In 1950 the United Nations first sought to 


define nongovernmental organisations m 
the following terms ‘Any international 
organization which is not established by 
intergovernmental agreement shall be consi- 
dered as a nongovernmental organisation 
including organizations which accept mem- 
bers designated by government authorities 
provided that such membership does not 
interfere with the free expression of views of 
the organizations 2 However this defini- 
tion did not seem to be satisfactory since it 
did not really attempt to explain what was 
meant by the term international organiza- 
tion’ nor did it seek to lay down detailed 
criteria for identifying the nongovernmental 
status of an organization In this respect the 
Umon of International Associations has 
contributed some useful thinking and con- 
crete indicators Accordmg to them, for an 
organization to be considered international 
among others (i) the agreement by which it 
is established must include three or more 
States as parties, (u) its aims must be 
genuinely international in character, with 
the intention to cover operations m atleast 
three countries, (m) voting power must be 
such that no one national group can control 
the organization, (iv) there must be a 
permanent headquarters with provision 
made for continuity of operation, (v) staf- 
fing should not be permanently restricted to 
a single nationality and (vi) substantial 
budgetary contributions must come from 
atleast three countries 

If we apply the above criteria to the 
Indian context, it excludes many of the 
organizations that were listed under interna- 
tional nongovernmental organisations in the 
previous edition of the Encyclopaedia 3 
(such as, American Foundation for Over- 
seas Blind, Asia Foundation, Ford Founda- 
tion, British- Council, Canadian Save the 
Children Fund, Catholic Relief Services. 
CARE, Cheshire Foundation Homes, etc ) 
Few organisations on the international 
scene would thus qualify to be ‘mtemation- 
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al’ according to this definition 4 However, 
whithin the limited scope of this article, it is 
neither the intention nor is it possible to 
take a unilateral stand on the validity or 
otherwise of the looser definition of an 
‘international’ agency Nonetheless this is 
an issue deserving of consideration by the 
relevant professional bodies and decision 
making authorities 

ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 

International cooperation in the area of 
social welfare began in the mid-nineteenth 
century The earliest initiatives were moti- 
vated by a desire on the part of private 
charities and public welfare and correctional 
agencies to “confer with each other, and by 
sharing their experiences to improve their 
methods of providing charitable and relief 
services, preventing delinquency, and re- 
habilitating criminals ” 5 The first such inter- 
national conferences met in Pans (1849) and 
Brussels (1851) The first international so- 
cial welfare convention met in 1861 and 
shortly after its conclusion the International 
Red Cross (IRC) was founded This agency 
was the first largescale international social 
welfare organization It was set up to 
provide for humane treatment and medical 
care of soldiers wounded in battle and to 
protect persons administering such services 
Subsequently, it enlarged its scope of activi- 
ties to arranging relief for victims of severe 
natural disasters The IRC was joined m 
relief work by several other groups such as 
the British Service Committee, American 
Friends Service Committee, American Re- 
lief Administration, International Save the 
Children Fund (now called the International 
Child Welfare Union), International Migra- 
tion Service (now known as International 
Social Service) etc 

Major religious denominations in the 
western world (whether Lutheran, Baptist, 
Seventh Day Adventists Catholic or Protes- 
tant) formed a large chunk of these orga- 


nizations that began to participate actively 
m international relief work All this hap- 
pened around the turn of the nineteenth 
century The driving force behind such 
initiatives continued to be chanty and a 
Chnstian concern for alleviating human suf- 
fering 

In the decades since the fifties, there has 
occurred a subtle but distinct change m the 
orientation of international welfare action 
For one, it has transcended the narrow 
limits of charity and religious proselytizing 
As Friedlander suggests, “In contrast to 
earlier centuries, m our time a global 
conscience is now slowly developing, cre- 
ated by religion, ethics, and the humanities 
and strongly supported by social work This 
movement recognizes that fundamental 
changes must be effected by eliminating the 
inequality between rich and poor nations 
and by preventing crime, delinquency, im- 
morality and injustice within all countries ” 6 

This assessment of international welfare 
action may appear to be somewhat optimis- 
tic and sanguine, but it does reflect a 
distinctly new orientation in the current 
phase of international cooperation in the 
field of economic and social wellbeing 

THE INDIAN CONTEXT 

The origin of international voluntary par- 
ticipation m India, on an organized basis, 
can be traced to the beginning of this 
century Although linkages among national 
groups and external agencies came into 
existence earlier, these were primarily con- 
fined to either political and ideological, or 
religious and spiritual organizations 7 Social 
welfare involvement really commenced with 
the beginning of the freedom movement 
when national voluntary action first came to 
the fore, followed by inevitable links with, 
and entry of, international agencies 

Fortunately, this happened at a time 
when there were forces operating in favour 
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of some sort of internationalism In the 
wake of the realization of the impending 
breakdown of colonial empires, and a cer- 
tain inverse sense of guilt at the exploitation 
that had occurred in the colonies, there 
were groups that were pressing for correc- 
tive action There was also genuine concern 
for human suffering in the under-developed 
world and the need to do something about 
it Finally, there was the missionary spirit 
urging the church faithfuls to enrol greater 
numbers of followers 

India provided a ready ground for exercis- 
ing all these motivations It had a massive 
needy population backward conditions 
and a legacy of the consequences of colonial 
exploitation There was the additional 
attraction of reaching the Christian spiritual 
message to a vulnerable and afflicted 
population supposedly oppressed by the 
‘degrading inhuman elements” in Hindu- 
ism The origin of international voluntary 
organisations engaged in social welfare m 
India was thus the product of a ‘mix of 
motivation ’ 

The development of international volun- 
tary organisations in India can be traced in 
terms of distinct phases In the earliest 
phase, the emergence of international 
voluntary organisations was largely in re- 
sponse to natural calamities, whether flood, 
famine or other Dedicated groups of like- 
minded charitable persons sought to work 
for the relief and rehabilitation of victims of 
natural disaster Subsequently, when during 
the freedom movement, indigenous volun- 
teer welfare groups sprang up professional 
links with international counterparts fol- 
lowed The coming of independence gave 
further fillip to international participation in 
India This was largely due to the willing- 
ness shown by India to admit expertise from 
abroad as long as it helped accelerate the 
pace of growth and development m India 
This had meviatble repercussions in the field 
of social welfare The period immediately 


after the gaining of independence there- 
fore, marked a boom in the inflow of 
international voluntary participation m the 
country 

Reinforcing this trend was the emerg- 
ence of the United Nations and its agencies 
around the same period The birth of the 
UN system greatly stimulated the de\ eloped 
countries to look beyond trade and aid 
matters and to explore avenues for laun- 
ching joint action to help overcome poverty 
hunger disease illiteracy etc from the 
developing countries of the world This 
motivated many more voluntary groups to 
enlarge their scope of operations to embrace 
the needy countnes among them India 

Consequently in the three decades fol- 
lowing independence voluntary agencies 
have literally flooded India Among the 
more active and well known ones have been 
OXFAM CARITAS CASA CARE and 
Christian Children s Fund In addition 
agencies such as Red Cross Leprosy Relief 
Mission and others dealing with the hand- 
icapped have emerged on the Indian scene 
Most of these have continued to operate m 
India, notwithstanding occasional pressures 
to discourage mtemational voluntary parti- 
cipation in the country 

ROLE OF INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The role of mtemational voluntary orga- 
nisations m India has been a matter of some 
debate Essentially it can be viewed in 
three ways a) as an instrument of interna- 
tional chanty b) as a method of religious 
and ideological instruction and conversion 
c) as a catalyst of professional thinking and 
mode of transfer of development technology' 
and expenence Evidently of the three 
roles, the first tw'o may be view'ed in positive 
terms by the voluntary organisations them- 
selves but their suspect motivations have 
tended to cause some anxiety' m the Indian 
mind In the post-mdependence period the 
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work of some international voluntary orga- 
nisations, for instance, has led to occasional 
demands m Parliament for the banning of 
one group or the other 

The last role, namely, that of a catalyst, 
has been more palatable, but even this 
interpretation of the role of an international 
voluntary organisation needs to be recast m 
order to have greater credibility with the 
decision-making authorities m the country 
More and more, it has been appreciated that 
the catalyst role is a two way process which 
should allow for exchange of experience and 
approaches between the developed and the 
developing countries and between the donor 
and the receiver It is this new give-and-take 
role of the international voluntary organisa- 
tion which more truly reflects the current 
expectation from the participation of mtern- 
tional voluntary orgmsations in India So 
long as the mternatmal voluntary organisa- 
tion is not interested in operating purely for 
the sake of chanty or as a medium for 
disseminating a religious or ideological mes- 
sage, but as a tool for generating under- 
standing between commuities and countnes 
at various stages of development, it is 
recognized that the international voluntry 
organisation has a bonafide role to play m 
the country However, it is worth noting 
that the process of transformation from the 
early chanty and religion-inspired interna- 
tional voluntary organisation to the current 
bndge between a developing and developed 
community has neither been smooth nor 
completely accomplished That transforma- 
tion is still very much in the making, and it 
does require a lot of careful monitoring and 
follow up to ensure that the international 
voluntary organisation is fully sensitized to, 
and meshed with, the Indian scene 

FIELDS OF OPERATION 

The Yearbook of the Union of Interna- 
tional Organisations lists over a thousand 
international voluntary organisations 8 


These are classified mto 19 categories , 
according to their objectives The three 
largest groups are concerned with (l) labour, 
employers, trade unions and professionals, 
(n) commerce and industry, and (m) scien- 
ce 

In social welfare per se, the major fields 
of operation of international voluntary orga- 
nisations are as follows (i) prevention of 
cnme and delinquency, (n) treatment of 
offenders and juvenile delinquents, (m) 
migration and rehabilitation, (iv) mental 
health, (v) physically handicapped and 
other groups of handicapped people, (vi) 
welfare of vulnerable and weaker groups 
(such as, women, children, socio- 
economically handicapped, etc and (vn) 
emergency relief 

The fields of operation of international 
voluntary organisations m India coincide 
with most of the above mentioned categor- 
ies Starting with emergency and disaster 
relief, international voluntary organisations 
have gradually entered other areas of assist- 
ance Apart from health and education, 
which bear closely on social welfare, inter- 
national voluntary organisations have been 
engaged m community development, sup- 
plementary nutrition, welfare of women', 
handicapped persons and other vulnerable 
groups and so on Some international volun- 
tary organisations have also been associated 
with social defence, social and moral 
hygiene and rehabilitation activities Final- 
ly, adoption, foster care and sponsorship, as 
also community aid have become important 
areas of international voluntary organisa- 
tion participation 

By and large, the fields of operation have 
tended to be restricted to the pathological 
and relief sectors This operational limita- 
tion is a legacy of the evolution of social 
welfare itself As a discipline, social welfare 
was concerned, until recently, with remedial 
rather than preventive or developmental 
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action, a fact which has forced social welfare 
agencies all the world over to occupy them- 
selves with curative and rehabilitative ser- 
vices and not developmental concerns It is 
only in the last decade that this transforma- 
tion has been slowly but consciously brought 
m and, as a discipline, social welfare is 
moving on to developmental concerns This 
has inevitably influenced the operational 
scope and orientation of national as well as 
international voluntary organizations m In- 
dia (as in other parts of the world) Howev- 
er, m pursuing the latter orientation some 
political sensitivity is possible, especially as 
far as voluntary organisations are con- 
cerned There is much greater political 
vulnerability (and tendency to suspect the 
motivations) of an international organisa- 
tion claiming to be involved- in the develop- 
mental aspects of social welfare, particularly 
those relating to improving the socio- 
economic well-being of backward categories 
of people, achievement of social justice, 
equality for individuals, etc There are 
examples of international voluntary orga- 
nisations that have' been either asked or 
gently persuaded to wind up their opera- 
tions on account of the obvious political 
vulnerability of developmental work 

FUNDING 

Although there is no umversal pattern 
applicable to all international voluntary 
organisations operating m India, by and 
large, the funds available to an international 
voluntary organisation are drawn largely 
from donations received from the public, 
membership subscriptions and grants or 
subsidies from governments 

Unfortunately, no data have been com- 
piled on the magnitude of funds collectively 
available through the international volun- 
tary organisations operating m the country 
Nor is it known as to what proportion of the 
funds totally available to an international 
voluntary organisation is spent on their 


activities in India What is amply demons- 
trated is the fact that funds on a much larger 
scale are available to international voluntary 
organisations as compared with those avail- 
able to national voluntary organisations 
This has sometimes been responsible for 
creating an operational gap between the 
international voluntary and national volun- 
tary group of agencies Greater resources 
and higher budgets enable the international 
voluntary organisation to set up staffing and 
other administrative standards that are not 
necessarily affordable by the national volun- 
tary organisation This has been source of 
considerable disaffection 

Another lmtant has been the source of 
funding Although rare, the funding of 
certain international voluntary organisa- 
tions can be indirectly connected with poli- 
tical sources This puts the international 
voluntary organisation under a cloud of 
suspicion It has forced the government to 
tighten its regulatory control over the inflow 
of foreign funding One manifestation of 
this has been the passing of the Forei gn 
Contribution Act under which the interna- 
tional voluntary organisations are now re- 
quired to declare the details of all funding 
they receive, from what sources _f or what 
purposes, etc This is certainly an area 
where irregularity evinced by some interna- 
tional voluntary organisations casts a sha- 
dow of doubt over others Consequently, 
there is need to approach the entireTssue of 
funding with great caution 

COOPERATION AND COORDINATION WITH 
GOVERNMENT AND NATIONAL VOLUNTARY 
ORGANIZATIONS 

In this area, there are two perspectives 
possible The first is the formal perspective 
whereby all international voluntary orga- 
nisations operating in India have, perforce, 
to rely on the goodwill of, and cooperation 
with, the government In practice, however, 
a meaningful cooperation has not been 
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possible and this has been more on account 
of lack of appreciation by the government of 
the real value of involving voluntary orga- 
nizations (whether international or nation- 
al) when planning and undertaking develop- 
ment activities in the country, rather than 
any dearth of initiative on the part of 
international voluntary organisations 

Cooperation with national voluntary 
organisations has also a similar, dual profile 
Theoretically, it is conceded that there 
should be close cooperation between the 
international voluntary organisation and the 
national voluntary organisation, a principle 
which is accepted without dispute by the 
international and national agencies Howev- 
er, the reality is otherwise and efforts to 
coordinate the activities of agencies dealing 
with different target groups, and in some 
cases, even with the same target groups 
have often been frustrated or short- 
circuited 

For this, the blame for lack of coopera- 
tion lies with the agencies concerned 
Whether it is the international voluntary 
organisation or the national voluntary orga- 
nisation, there is considerable organization- 
al diffidence and resistance to coordination 
of activities Yet, it is clear beyond doubt 
that in order to achieve maximum impact 
not only does the international voluntary 
organisation need to be closely associated 
with the government but it should also join 
hands with other international voluntary 
organisations and national voluntary orga- 
nisations operating m the country So far, 
whatever cooperation exists, has been pri- 
marily confined to intra-agency coopera- 
tion 1 e between the international volun- 
tary organisation and its national affiliate or 
counterpart In rare cases, inter-agency 
cooperation has been possible where the 
same individuals have chanced to serve in 
key decision-making and administrative 
positions in more than one agency Even 
when dealing with different aspects of the 


same field, international voluntary organisa- 
tions have not found it feasible to coordin- 
ate their activities 

PROBLEMS AND CONSTRAINTS 

In the course of their operations m India, 
several problems and constraints that con- 
front international voluntary organisations 
have become evident Among them, the 
more important ones may be briefly re- 
viewed 

(a) Lack of coherence in the role of the 
international voluntary organisation Since 
the evolution of the international voluntary 
organisation has gone through several 
phases (namely, from emergency relief to 
development assistance, from ad hoc pro- 
jects to long-term programmes, from single 
sector to multi-sector activities, etc ), the 
international organisation's understanding 
of its own role as well as the projection 
thereof suffers from a lack of coherence In 
many cases, the original mandate of the 
international body has not been revised to 
adequately reflect its new responsibilities 
In other cases, the earlier administrative 
policy-making and operational procedures 
have continued to prevail irrespective of the 
new orientation achieved by the organisa- 
tion This has tended to make the interna- 
tional voluntary organisation somewhat dys- 
functional Unless mandates and procedures 
are brought in line with the revised objec- 
tives, the organisation cannot hope to deliv- 
er the goods Such alignment naturally 
depends upon adequate preparation in the 
country of oiigin of the communities back- 
ing the international voluntary organisation 
In many cases, it has been noted that 
traditional sources of appealing to the 
donating capacity of the public in the 
country of origin are being maintained 
These are not necessarily palatable to a 
progressively self-reliant country that may 
be receiving such assistance There have, in 
fact, been objections to the international 
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voluntary organisations constantly project- 
ing India as a needy, poverty-stricken and 
tradition-ndden country It is this lack of 
sustained effort to update and redefine the 
purposes and mode of public assistance that 
has jeopardized the efficiency and efficacy 
of the international voluntary organisation 
not only m India but also m the country of 
its origin 

(b) Lack of coordination with other agen- 
cies This has been one source of weakness 
in the work of the international voluntary 
organisation m India In the absence of 
coordination, there has been considerable 
overlappmg m the activities undertaken by 
such organisations both among them, and 
m-a-vis the national voluntary organisa- 
tion Lack of coordination is traced to the 
dispersed pattern m which the organisations 
evolved m India Most of them started as 
isolated, ad hoc operations and have con- 
tinued to operate m a segmented fashion 
However, it is clear that if international 
voluntary organisations are anxious to make 
a lasting and long-term impact on social 
welfare and development in India, they 
must optimize their efficiency by working m 
close coordination with one another and 
with the national voluntary organisations 
The coordination will also minimize, if not 
rule out, wastage of precious resources 
through unnecessary duplication 

{c)Lmk with Government Cooperation with 
the government has been a major problem 
area m the past Earlier, this had been due 
to the colonial government’s own reluctance 
to involve voluntary agencies (whether 
national or international) in planning and 
working for social development In the 
post-independence period, although this re- 
luctance was replaced by an enthusiasm for 
mobilizing people’s participation in de- 
velopment, it did not necessarily lead to a 
systematic and satisfactory basis for involv- 
ing the voluntary organization (whether 
national or international) in the develop- 


ment processes Yet the voluntary sector 
has a crucial role to pla\ speciallv in India 
where the success of the development effort 
is closely linked with the extent to which 
social change is engendered Since the 
voluntary agency relies on the participation 
of people, and works for their upliftment it 
has a special contribution to make in 
reaching the benefits of development to all 
sections of the population Regrettably, 
while the government has consistently 
accepted the need to involve the voluntary 
sector in development activity this has not 
always fructified In order to help overcome 
this constraint it is evident that the govern- 
ment will need to reconsider its operational 
procedures vis-a-vis both the international 
voluntary organisation and the national 
voluntary organisation 

(d) Operational constraints posed by gov- 
ernment regulations These constraints de- 
rive from the problem mentioned under (c) 
above It has been observed that whereas 
the government goes out of its way to offer 
adequate operational flexibility' and other 
suitable facilities to the UN and its agencies, 
it has not always taken a similar stand 
vis-a-vis an international voluntary orga- 
nisation Efforts to apply regulations such as 
those under the Income Tax Act, the 
Foreign Contribution Act and the Registra- 
tion Act, etc , tend to limit the operational 
flexibility of the international voluntary 
organisation While it is not suggested that 
monitoring of international voluntary orga- 
nisations in India should be given up (since 
that could pose a different set of problems) 
there should be a more understanding atti- 
tude on the part of the government of the 
practical problems involved This w'ould 
only help to make the international volun- 
tary organisation operations m India more 
efficient and speedy 

(e) Lack of realism m planning and program- 
ming Despite stated intentions to the cont- 
rary, international participation in India as in 
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other developing countries; continues to 
operate somewhat outside the reality which 
obtains m the country Whether it is m the 
field of institution and infrastructure build- 
ing or demonstration activity through pilot 
projects, or even straightforward support of 
conventional development activity, the in- 
ternational voluntary organisation tends to 
perpetuate a gap between its own pursuits 
and what is really feasible or even desirable 
in a given situation In this context, there 
are several well-known examples of 
international assistance (whether inter- 
governmental or voluntary) not working out 
at the level of the recipient The problems 
arising from operating and maintaining im- 
ported equipment as well as performance 
standards are yet to be satisfactorily solved 
Equipment breakdown, lack of supporting 
infrastructure, shortage of qualified staff 
and insufficient financial follow-up once the 
pilot activity or the international participa- 
tion phases out are some of the hurdles that 
limit the net impact of international volun- 
tary organisation participation in develop- 
ment activities m the country Fortunately, 
there has been a growing realisation of the 
threat posed to the credibility of interna- 
tional participation by the abovementioned 
factors, and some corrective steps have been 
taken by international voluntary organisa- 
tions operating in the country 

PROSPECTS 

Whatever the constraints and deficiences 
in the present international voluntary opera- 
tions, it has to be recognized that voluntary 
organizations have played and will continue 
to play a very important role in international 
social welfare Their strength lies in their 
ability to perform multiple roles including, 
among others, the functions of catalyst, 
advocate and demonstrator (through setting 
up expenmental and pilot activities) Two 
significant results of such participation have 
been transfer of experience and relevant 


technologies and development of indige- 
nous capability (whether through training, 
research or other means) At the same time, 
it is conceded that the impact of internation- 
al voluntary participation can only be a 
supplementary or complementary factor 
The core responsibility for achieving social 
welfare objectives lies with the national 
government and the national agencies 

In order to play a more effective com- 
plementary role, however, it is necessary 
that international voluntary organisations 
should constantly endeavour to understand 
the cultural and social values of the country 
Wherever they are operating, this is an 
essential element if international voluntary 
organisations are to establish effective per- 
sonal and professional relationships in the 
country Additionally, it would be useful if 
international voluntary organisations 
brought in gradual but deliberate change in 
their orientation from essentially patholo- 
gical to developmental sectors and activi- 
ties Also, they could usefully assist to build 
up indigenous capability by contributing to 
such areas as pokey and programme-related 
research, evaluation, documentation and 
training Finally, they need to pay greater 
attention to the performance of a genuine 
catalytic role entailing not only the transfer 
of relevant skills and knowledge from other 
countries to India, but also allowing for 
systematic percolation of the experience 
gamed at the operational level within the 
country Such percolation will lead to grea- 
ter realism in planning the future course, 
nature and type of involvement of interna- 
tional voluntary organisations in India 

S D GOKHALE 
NK SOHONI 

NOTES 

1 An example of the internationally focussed nation- 
al organization is CARE (Cooperative American 
Relief Everywhere) while of the converse type of 
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agency is Association for Volunteer Service in 
Europe 

2 See ECOSOC Resolution 288 (X) of 27 February 
1950 as amplified by Resolution 1296 (XLIV) of 25 
June 19b8 

3 Government of India, Encyclopaedia of Soaal 
Work in India, Vol III, Planning Commission, 
1968, pp 124-138 

4 Examples of organizations that qualify as interna- 
tional are IUCW, ICSW, etc 

5 A Fnedlander Walter, International Social Wel- 
fare, Prentice Hall Inc , New Jersey, 1975, p 1 

6 Ibid p 55 

7 The British Empire Leprosy Mission, Salvation 
Army, etc are examples of the latter group of 
organisations 

8 Year Book on International Organisations, Union 
of International Organisations, Brussels, 1978 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

Juvenile delinquency has been a problem 
faced by all societies The phenomenon is 
present in every area, group, class and 
religion or caste Its manifestation is closely 
related to the nature of the social order, 
pattern of social health, mode of upbringing 
of juveniles, level of tolerance, response 
patterns towards growth and development 
of juveniles, inter-generational gap, 
machinery to apply societal values and 
handle norm violators 

No systematic effort seems to have been 
made in this country to evolve a precise con- 
cept of juvenile delinquency The actions that 
could be included within the framework of 
juvenile delinquency have also not been pre- 
cisely delineated by social scientists More- 
over, there is a very thin hne of demarcation 
between deviance and delinquency because 


if effective interventions do not take place at 
appropriate stages, there is every likelihood 
of a deviant turning into a delinquent 
Therefore, the value system of society as 
reflected m the legal norms, continues to 
serve as the basis for identifying juvenile 
delinquents According to this view, a juve- 
nile delinquent is one who is m the age 
range of 7-16 years (18 years in the case of 
girls) and takes part m any act that is 
prohibited by the Indian Penal Code or local 
and special Acts relating to arms, opium, 
excise, gambling, prohibition, explosives, 
immoral traffic, corruption, railways, cus- 
toms, motor vehicles, or violates the institu- 
tional code of conduct, or does not conform 
to the behavioural patterns of those in 
whose custody a juvenile has been kept with 
the solemn objective of his physical, social, 
emotional, moral, spiritual and ethical de- 
velopment and growth This concept, 
however, may have minor variations m 
space and time, in terms of upper age limit, 
activities, frequency and intensity 

NATURE 

Juveniles, hke adults, at varying involve- 
ment levels, are likely to take part m 
complex roles in a social set up Each social 
activity is likely to have an inbuilt scope or 
potential for deviance both for adults and 
juveniles The peculiarities of Indian culture 
and varying tolerance levels of different 
segments of society further complicate the 
situation The overall nature and pattern of 
juvenile deviance is also conditioned by the 
response and reactions of members of a 
given social order towards activities of 
juveniles — mischievous or otherwise It is, 
therefore, difficult to put forth a compre- 
hensive picture of juvenile delinquency m 
India Moreover, in the absence of a well 
documented study covering one or more 
dimensions of this phenomenon, the mam 
referments to the nature and forms of 
juvenile delinquency turn out to be the 
official figures 
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Cognizance by the police emerges as a 
major criterion of distinction between de- 
viance and delinquency An act which is 
taken into cognizance by the police turns 
out to be a delinquent act whereas another 
which goes unnoticed may continue to be a 
deviant act There is every likelihood of a 
serious act, in a particular area of region, 
going unnoticed by the police due to the 
social and political pressures operating on 
the police, whereas a less senous act may be 
taken into cognizance As a result of this, 
official figures on delinquency do not reflect 
the total volume and dimensions of this 
phenomenon but could be taken as an 
indicator that in recorded cases effective 
intervention could not be worked out, or the 
act was beyond the tolerance level of the 
group/society, or these juveniles required a 
prolonged handling by the specialists Even 
m this background, since the official figures 
show an upward trend over the years, it 
casts upon those interested m the welfare of 
juveniles and youth a moral responsibility to 
look into this issue afresh 

EXTENT AND DIMENSION 

Since adequate and appropriate social 
agencies to keep a record of the deviant 
activities of juveniles are not present, it 
becomes necessary to depend on the figures 
as collected and collated by the police The 
evolution of an organised concept of polic- 
ing dates back to around 1861 Even at the 
level of the police, the earliest attempts to 
provide a national picture on crime and 
delinquency were initiated in 1953 1 There- 
fore, a national picture for the earlier period 
is not easily available It may be kept in view 
that one should expect to have only that 
level of perfection in official statistics on 
luvemlc delinquency as is possible in the 
area of adult criminality Moreover, it is 
also likely that the extent, dimensions and 
pattern of juvenile delinquency- against 
person or property or mixed forms-may be 
influenced by the pattern of crime as 


prevalent/practised at the adult level Mod- 
es and methods of adult criminality provide 
reference to and for juvenile delinquency 

One of the important sources of statistics 
on enme and juvenile delinquency con- 
tinues to be Crime m India 2 Between 1964 
and 1977, the population increased by 33 66 
per cent and the total cognizable crime 
under the Indian Penal Code showed an 
mcrease of 66 93 per cent The analysis of 
the available figures indicates that 17,929 
delinquent acts were committed by juveniles 
in the year 1964 which rose to 44,088 in the 
year 1977, showing an increase of 145 90 per 
cent It is also useful to note that juvenile 
delinquency constituted 2 4 per cent of the 
total crime in 1964 which has risen to 3 5 per 
cent in 1977 The rate of juvenile delinquen- 
cy per one lakh population was 3 8m 1964, 
it has increased to 7 0 in 1977 

The breakup of juvenile enmes under IPC 
for important heads of crimes shows that the 
highest number of crimes committed was 
under the head thefts, followed by burglary 
These two together accounted for 51 4 per 
cent of the total enmes committed by 
juveniles They were also involved in off- 
ences under the Arms Act, Opium Act, 
Gambling Act, Prohibition Act, Explosives 
and Explosive Substances Act, Suppression 
of Immoral Traffic m Women and Girls Act, 
Motor Vehicles Act, Prevention of Corrup- 
tion Act and Indian Railways Act 3 An 
analysis of the overall figures shows that the 
IPC offences involving violence like mur- 
der, kidnapping, abduction, dacoity, rob- 
bery and riots have shown a higher rate of 
increase over offences against property 
Offences under the local and special Acts 
show a fluctuating trend 

The scrutiny of the figures indicate that, 
except in 1973 m the case of girls and 1976 in 
the case of boys, the involvement of juve- 
niles in delinquency has been progressively 
increasing 
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Table-1 

JUVENILES APPREHENDED 
(BY sex) 
1971-1977 


(In thousands) 


Year 

Girls 

Boys 

1971 

54 

97 9 

1972 

72 

120 9 

1973 

56 

122 2 

1974 

85 

132 1 

1975 

93 

132 6 

1976 

94 

124 6 

1977 

10 4 

138 5 

Source 

Cnme m India, 1977 



The features of agewise involvement of 
juveniles m delinquency are given in table 2, 


Table-2 

JUVENILES APPREHENDED 

(by age group) 

1971-77 

(In thousands) 


Year 

7-12 Years 12-16 

Years 16-21 Years 

1971 

55 

12 7 

85 1 

1972 

10 5 

17 1 

100 6 

1973 

10 0 

16 5 

01 3 

1974 

89 

19 6 

112 1 

1975 

14 8 

23 1 

104 0 

1976 

19 7 

241 

90 2 

1977 

15 1 

21 4 

112 4 

Source 

Crime in India, 

1977 



socio-economic background of delinquents 

It is generally pointed out that juvenile 
delinquency is not unique to a particular 
class caste or socio-economic group but the 
official data indicate that the phenomenon is 
more pronounced in the lower socio- 
economic groups Avilable data 4 for 1973-74 
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from Crime m India published by the 
Ministry of Home Affairs indicate that 
monthly income levels of parents/guardians 
of delinquents were below Rs 1000 (more 
than 95 per cent of children were drawn 
from the families having monthly income 
Rs 500 or less, where more than 70 per cent 
came from having an income less than 
Rs 150 p m) 

The majority of juveniles (about 70 per 
cent) were educated jpto the primary level 
only about 20 per cent could reach the 
educational level upto middle standard 
About 3 per cent were educated beyond 
matriculation level Studies conducted by 
some research scholars indicate similar fea- 
tures The higher rate of juvenile delinquen- 
cy in the lower socio-economic groups could 
be because no effective intervention could 
be worked out by parents or others to keep 
these juveniles away from norm violating 
impactsfconsequences 

In the assessment of delinquency it will 
be desirable to evaluate a juvenile m the 
context of the socio-cultural milieu from 
which he comes rather than to judge him 
against cultural norms of the larger society 
It is probable that the cultural milieu of 
some juveniles by itself may be below the 
general cultural norms of society and a 
minor act of juvenile deviance may not be 
noticed by the members of that group On 
the contrary when this child is evaluated 
against conventional cultural norms of a 
society, he is identified as a deviant or 
delinquent Some form of violation is com- 
mon to every class but norm tansgression by 
the juveniles of higher socio-conomic class 
may go unnoticed because, at times, the 
violating conduct itself may be within the 
permissible limits of society, or may not 
have been defined as a delinquent be- 
haviour or the parents may be able to 
exercise other influence, or due to the 
compulsions/pressures operating on the reg- 
istering agencies These factors alone or in 
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combination may be responsible for higher 
rate of delinquency, as reflected in official 
figures, m lower socio-economic groups 

CAUSES 

Analysis of the casual process m under- 
taken at two levels-theoretical and fact- 
orial The theoretical and factorial aspects 
are mutually complementary entities and 
may proceed concurrently or at independent 
levels On a theoretical plane, two major 
approaches regarding explanations are 
available — macro and micro In macro 
studies, the system acts as a universe and 
other explanations of processes emanate 
from this point In the micro theories or ex- 
planations, a particular institution or a part 
of it or an individual is studied with a view of 
explaining its/his relationship with the phe- 
nomenon of delinquency 

It may, however, be kept in view that the 
development of theones on delinquency 
could somewhat be linked with the emerg- 
ence of a theory or a concept on the plane of 
adult criminality On the plane of theory 
formulation, we continue to explain delin- 
quency m our social context with the help of 
theones developed in other parts of the 
globe These are ecological, biological, 
psychological, sociological as well as multi- 
causational explanations The last approach 
deals with an interaction of factors/forces 
culminating in delinquency 

The major theones that have emerged on 
the phenomenon of cnme or juvenile delin- 
quency and have received academic recogni- 
tion are anomie — resulting from normless- 
ness or lawlessness in society, culture 
conflict — emanating both from inter and 
intra cultural interactions, differential associ- 
ation — nature and pattern of associations 
between law abiding and law violating norms , 
and delinquent subculture — evolution 
and persistence of delinquent norms that 
help in the emergence and nurture of these 


values Lately, the opportunity structure 
theory has also assumed considerable sig- 
nificance in the explanation of delinquency 
Other explanations that have earned credi- 
bility and consideration include conflict in 
group norms, lower class culture as generat- 
ing milieu of delinquency, differential iden- 
tification, sub-terranean values, conflict of 
values m delinquency areas, neutralization 
of guilt, self-concept and delinquency, de- 
linquent gang as a near group, body type 
and delinquency, psycho-analytical explana- 
tion of delinquency, delinquent solutions, 
personality types and dehnquency, labelling 
theory and the radical perspective as enunci- 
ated lately Some of these theones are being 
explained through the social — psychological 
approach Therefore, many scholars all over 
the world are undertaking field studies with 
a view to unravel and explain the complex 
casual process of cnme and delinquency 

No effort seems to have been made to 
holistically apply or test these theones in 
our social structural reality, but some re- 
searchers have attempted to cover one or 
more dimensions of a theory and have 
attempted to operationalize them in our 
setting It appears that in none of the 
research studies, a theoretical proposition 
has been the starting point However, 
directly or indirectly, one or more theones 
have been applied m indigenous studies in 
the explanation of the phenomenon of 
dehnquency Most of the researchers, 
through their research studies, have not 
been able to evolve a concept or a theory, 
particularly relevant or applicable to our 
social context 

In factonal analysis, in quite a number of 
studies, vanous factors presumed to be 
directly associated with the casual process of 
delinquent behaviour have been touched 
upon m India The more often studied 
factors in relation to delinquency are reli- 
gious and caste background of the subjects 
marital status of the subjects, economic. 
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educational and occupational status of the 
subjects, parental plans regarding schooling 
and their expectations from subjects, re- 
creational modes of the subjects, physical 
structure of home, material facilities at 
home, type of family-joint or single, number 
of members in the family, number of sibl- 
ings, nature of family — intact or broken, 
sibling position of the subject in the family, 
subjects’ relations on vertical and horizontal 
planes, pre-dilection of the subject towards 
a particular member of the family, be- 
havioural modes of parents and the sub- 
jects, modes of discipline at home reactions 
of the subjects towards parents, religiosity 
in the family and faith of subjects in 
religion, social mobility — vertical or 
honzontal — of the family, immorality at 
home, homes with undesirable persons, 
mothers’ employment and so on 

Associations at the level of neighbour- 
hood and peer group have also been stu- 
died Influences operating during the stage 
of schooling that promote indiscipline, 
truancy, running away or vagrancy have 
been investigated by a few scholars The 
influence of other community institutions to 
which a child is exposed during the period of 
growth including the mass media have also 
been studied by some 

In the analysis of factors, various dimen- 
sions and shades have been covered in 
different studies in India Some researchers 
have indicated that a single factor does not 
contnbute to delinquency but when factors 
like status of the family, type of neighbour- 
hood, poverty, broken home, lower econo- 
mic status, lower educational status, rela- 
tions on horizontal and vertical plane in the 
family, peer group associations, availability 
of models for delinquency learning, and the 
like, combine and bring a score of five or 
more then only a juvenile would take to 
delinquency It has also been indicated that 
the higher the score, greater is the possibil- 


ity of a child becoming delinquent and less 
likely are the mild/reluctant interventions at 
primary and secondarv institutional levels 
going to have a delinquency-prohibiting or 
restraining influence 

LEGISLATIVE MEASLRES 

In view of the continued occurrence of 
juvenile delinquency institutional struc- 
tures have been evolving One of the ear- 
liest legislations was the promulgation of the 
Apprentices Act 1850 The experience of 
enforcing this legislation led to the replace- 
ment of the Apprentices Act by the Re- 
formatory School Act, 1876 which provided 
alternate custodial treatment to dehnquent 
children under the age of 16 years Other 
relevant legislations during this period were 
the Guardians and Wards Act, 1890, the 
Prisons Act, 1894, the Prisoners Act, 1900, 
the Whipping Act, 1909 and the Indian 
Lunacy Act 1912 The Reformatory 
Schools Act was amended in 1897 5 There 
are various enactments that have provisions 
for regulation and prevention of care and 
employment of children with a view to 
protecting the children against abuse Some 
of the important enactments m addition to 
the provisions of the Indian Penal Code and 
Criminal Procedure Code are The In dian 
Merchant Shipping Act XXI of 1923, The 
Children (Pledging of Labour) Act, 1933, 
The Employment of Children Act, 1938, 
The Indian Factories Act 1948, The 
Plantations Labour Act, 1951, The Mines 
Act 1952 

Amongst various other enactments per- 
taining to children, the significance of the 
Children Acts as a progressive correctional 
measure has repeatedly been stressed at 
various international and national forums 
The English notion of differential treatment 
for juvenile delinquents was passed on to 
India m the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century Therefore, the twentieth century 
Children Acts m India derive their 
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framework from English juvenile 
legislations 6 The Children Acts cater to 
care, protection, maintenance, welfare, 
training, education and rehabilitation of 
neglected or delinquent children as well as 
for tnal of delinquent children Those co- 
vered under these Acts are juvenile offen- 
ders, children without a home or settled 
place of abode and without means of sub- 
sistence, those found begging, those whose 
parents or guardians are unfit to exerase 
proper care and control over the children, 
and those living in a brothel or with a 
prostitute 

The Children Acts operate under a broad 
principle that a child below a certain age 
limit should not be dealt with by an ordinary 
criminal court, and have provision for ser- 
vere punishments for those who show cruel- 
ty to children by way of assaults, abandon- 
ment and exposure for ulterior motives 

In the beginning, the Children Act, 1960 
did not permit the presence of lawyers in 
Juvenile Courts However, now, m view of 
the special interest of childern and the 
constitutional position, such a provision is 
there in the Children Act, 1960 which has 
been amended in 1978 The main objective 
in the Childern (Amendment) Act, 1978, is 
to remove certain lacunae m regard to 
provision of counsel in the juvenile court, 
transfer of child from a Juvenile Court to 
Child Welfare Board and vice-versa, uni- 
formity in the definition of child and in 
administrative machinery so as to make the 
legislation more effective in relation to the 
requirments of treatment of different cate- 
gories of neglected and delinquent children 
In operational situations, however, the clas- 
sification of children between neglected and 
delinquent is very difficult to make 

Some measures that need to be under- 
taken in regard to Children Act(s) are 
provision of greater allocation of resources 
and trained manpower, formulation of mini- 


mum standards for institutional and non- 
mstitutional services for children, coopera- 
tion and participation of voluntary agencies 
m the prevention and control of juvenile 
delinquency and exploring possibilities of 
alternatives to institutionalisation It is also 
fait that the Childern Acts should continue 
to be paternalistic but the Fundamental 
Rights of Juveniles should be guaranteed 
Detailed rules need to be drawn up in each 
state for the implementation of Childern 
Acts which could be revised periodically A 
detailed manual could also be prepared for 
the implementation of the Children Acts 
The manual should be comprehensive to 
cover both operational and training dimen- 
sions and the workload of institutional staff 
should be rationalised 

JUVENILE JUSTICE SYSTEM 

The intensity and direction of reactions 
towards juvenile delinquents is conditioned 
by the status of children in culture specific 
situations In our cultural context, two 
important features are easily discernible (a) 
Deviant activities of juveniles, unlike 
adults, m general, have been viewed more 
with compunction than contempt The 
underlying guiding philosophy has been that 
the grown-ups should invariably adopt a 
large-hearted approach and pardon/ 
overlook the mischievous/deviant activities 
of juveniles, because the actions of juveniles 
all the time may not be an outcome of a 
design and may simply be conditioned by 
the demands of the growth and develop- 
ment period (b) Women, in general, invari- 
ably take a sympathetic approach towards 
deviance amongst juveniles and their reac- 
tions are more confined to oral reprimand 
than precipitation of a situation 

In the background of these realities, 
deviant juveniles more often than not are 
handled informally than being handed over 
to formal agencies for processing Moreov- 
er, the peculiar characteristics of juveniles 
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emerging from their biological, develop- 
mental, maturational, spiritual moral, emo- 
tional and social needs, and their problems 
necessitate the adoption of this framework 
with considerable understanding and com- 
passion If these considerations are not kept 
in view and the yardstick of adult deviance is 
applied to juveniles, it is suspected that very 
few juveniles would be left without a legal 
label Moreover, many children neither 
have an intention nor an insight into the 
repercussions of their activities In addition, 
children markedly differ from adults in 
terms of motivations, structures and under- 
standing hence it is desirable to handle 
them on a different plane These realities 
and notions m some form or the other 
govern the thinking of an average Indian, 
therefore, as far as possible, he would avoid 
precipitating a deviant situation concerning 
a juvenile This concept imperceptibly also 
influences the thinking and actions of an 
official functionary, as he is part of the 
social ethos These factors ultimately have 
an impact on the official figures on juvenile 
delinquency 

Juvenile delinquency being a sensitive 
and complex issue, a functionary,who has 
multifarious other official responsibilities 
may not be eminently suited to perform a 
subtle role like this Since this responsibility 
is specialized in nature it can effectively be 
undertaken by those having such knowledge 
and training This realization might have 
been one of the guiding principles in the 
emergence of the concept of juvenile justice 
all over the globe as also in India These 
realities assume a more pointed significance 
m the background of the complexities of 
Indian culture 

The foundation of juvenile justice in India 
was laid by the promulgation of the Appren- 
tices Act (XIX of 1850) and was nurtured 
and strengthened by the recommendations 
of the Indian Jail Committee Report (1919- 
20), which recommended the introduction 


of Special Children Acts and establishment 
of Juvenile Courts Further support to the 
juvenile justice system was provided b\ the 
Criminal Procedure Code Sections 399 and 
652 and m the constitutional prousions 
which are spelt out in substantive and 
procedural laws The Constitution of India 
in articles 15(3)and 39 provides for develop- 
ment of children and youth and their protec- 
tion against any abuse and exploitation The 
National Policy for Children adopted by the 
Government of India in 1974 reinforces the 
spirit by proclaiming that the nation s chil- 
dren are a supremely important asset Their 
nature and solicitude are our responsibility 

The juvenile justice system in India pro- 
vides for segregation and differential proce- 
dures in the handling of juvenile delinquents 
and derives its functional strength from the 
existing legislations pertaining to juveniles 
These legislations explicitly indicate the 
scope and framework of roles and functions 
of the police, the judiciary and correctional 
institutions 

The handling of juvenile delinquents a* 
institutional levels could broadly be divided 
into three stages — pre-committal commit- 
tal and post-committal 

The handling of juvenile delinquents upto 
remand/observation level could be bracket- 
ted with the pre-committal stage conviction 
and concomitant placement in a reforma- 
tory, special/certified/approved school or 
release on probation or under a fit person 
could be classified m the commital stage and 
placement m an aftercare home/hostel or 
assisting a juvenile in his placement would 
fall under the post-committal stage The 
prevalent major modes of handlmg are 
indicated in table 3 

PREVENTION 

The task of prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency has many dimensions and almost 
even' institution of society needs to be 
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Table-3 

JUVENILES DEALT WITH DURING 1970-76 


(per cent) 



1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Total juveniles 
sent to courts 

90,249 

100% 

83,548 

100% 

97,921 

100% 

114,783 

100% 

114,839 

100% 

123,019 

100% 

120 910 
100% 

Restored to guardians 

11 8 

5 8 

49 

69 

5 2 

10 9 

12 2 

On probation 

34 

22 

25 

1 9 

1 9 

24 

23 

To reformatories and borstals 

1 2 

1 1 

08 

09 

08 

09 

1 0 

To schools and institutions 

1 5 

22 

1 2 

24 

1 1 

1 4 

25 

Pending disposal 

30 3 

30 5 

26 5 

40 9 

40 7 

38 0 

27 9 

Otherwise disposed of 

41 8 

36 9 

45 1 

31 6 

36 1 

32 1 

27 9 

To adult institutions 

10 0 

1 4 

08 

1 5 

03 

06 

10 

Imprisoned 

— 

19 9 

18 2 

13 9 

13 9 

13 7 

253 


Source Crime in India, 1977 


active and alert on this issue The preventive 
programme starts at home, envelopes the 
neighbourhood, extends to the school and 
covers all other community institutional 
structures If the rate of juvenile delinquen- 
cy is rising, it can be safely assumed that this 
could be an indicator of the failure of 
socialization processes at these institutional 
levels It is not intended to discuss directly 
here the role of primary and secondary 
institutions like the family, the neighbour- 
hood, the school or community institutions 
that make a child susceptible or promote 
delinquency, but the operational modes of 
formal schemes and organizations that have 
mandatory responsibility or obligation to 
prevent it, will be reviewed 

Recognising the fact that all primary and 
secondary institutional structures would not 
be aware or be able to take up the task of 
prevention, schemes have been prepared or 
agencies set up at individual or group level 
for the handling of juveniles One of the 


important aims has been to undertake the 
task of prevention of junvenile delinquency 
The organizations or individuals may 
assume this responsibility directly or may 
plan to achieve this end indirectly — 
individually, collectively or in collabor- 
ation It is likely that some organizations 
may be more active in one part of the 
country whereas others m another part at an 
official or voluntary level Available litera- 
ture and personal accounts indicate that the 
network of formal and informal institutional 
structures for the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency is comparatively well-knit and 
active in Gujarat, Maharashtra, Tamil 
Nadu, West Bengal and Delhi 

Statutorily, the major responsibility for 
the prevention of crime and juvenile delin- 
quency has been given to the police The 
reasons are obvious they are one of the 
largest organized civil force, most know- 
ledgeable on the subject of cnme and 
delinquency, have information about dehn- 
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quents as individuals, have resources, com- 
munication network and greater exposure 
and association with the public Although 
the police plays an important role at all the 
stages of behaviour modification of a delin- 
quent (1 e during location, apprehension, 
custody, prosecution, treatment and rehabi- 
litation), then: role at the preventive stage is 
crucial The police undertakes this responsi- 
bility by (a) locatmg geographical areas 
which are breeding grounds of delinquency, 
(b) patrolling delinquency prone and other 
areas, (c) detecting young persons in moral 
danger, (d) reclaiming ‘strays’ and ‘run- 
aways* with a view to restoring them to 
guardians or sending them to institutions, as 
the case may be according to the judicial 
processes, (e) teaching civic sense and traf- 
fic sense to juveniles through seminars and 
lectures, etc, (f) counselling parents and 
teachers and bringing to the notice of 
parents m time cases of truancy, undesirable 
company, petty cases of delinquency In the 
case of a problem juvenile, the parents may 
be advised to consult a child guidance clinic 
or a psychologist, (g) orgamsmg recreation- 
al programmes like boys clubs, sports, youth 
camps, bal melas , excursions, (h) dealing 
with all cases of juveniles who are uncon- 
trollable, destitute, neglected, victimised or 
exploited, (1) investigating all cases of mis- 
sing children and restoring them to parents/ 
guardians 

CONTROL 

Generally speaking, delinquents against 
whom the juvenile justice machinery, parti- 
cularly the police, initiates action are com- 
plex or residual cases where other modes of 
intervention do not succeed or informal 
agencies show their inability to handle 
them Moreover, during investigation it is 
observed by the police that a substantial 
number of these juveniles have been victims 
of situations or forces m which they have 
been placed Therefore, m handlin g such 
cases the dealing agencies have to adopt two 


dimensional approaches (a) as far as possi- 
ble, to alleviate those situations/forces that 
have been responsible for the delinquent 
career of the juvenile, and (b) unobtrusively 
oversee that a juvenile does not further get 
entangled with delinquent careers Conse- 
quently, the role of this handling agency 
could broadly be reduced to -ssistance, 
supervision and guidance m the case of 
those deviant juveniles where other 
mterventions/institutional mechanisms have 
not been effective 

The Children Acts broadly divide juve- 
niles deserving societal care and protection 
mto two categories — those who are delin- 
auent and those who are destitutes, neg- 
lected, unwanted, uncontrollable, victi- 
mized and exploited The police can take 
cognizance of both, more particularly of the 
former and the more appropriate agency to 
handle the latter are the probation officers 7 
Generally, such juveniles requiring in- 
tervention are located by the police/ 
probation officer Otherwise there is every 
likelihood of these juveniles falling prey or 
bemg exploited by undersirable persons for 
nefarious purposes A juvenile is taken into 
custody mainly with two objectives — to stop 
him from committing further delinquencies 
and to annul/neutralize the influence of 
those who may victimize or exploit him 
These steps are also taken with a view to 
checking susceptible tendencies for delin- 
quency m juveniles 

Juvenile offenders may be handled by 
police personnel at generalist or specialist 
level, depending upon whether a juvenile 
has been located or identified by a member 
of the district executive force or by an 
officer of a specialized umt (juvenile aid 
police umt or juvenile bureau) which are 
functioning at some places The police 
could, in a petty case, warn a juvenile 
and/or his parents/guardians and hand him 
over to the parents/immediate relations 
However, in serious cases, the pohce takes a 
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juvenile into custody for 24 hours and 
thereafter sends him to a remand/ 
observation home for judicial custody, while 
the police gets busy collecting facts about 
the case 8 The child may continue in a 
remand/observation home or could be re- 
leased on bail by the magistrate The inves- 
tigation of the case continues and when it is 
over he is produced before a juvenile 
court/children court for adjudication 9 In 
case the guilt of a juvenile is established 
after considering a detailed report of the 
pohce/probation officer, the magistrate may 
admonish him and leave him under the care 
of parents, release him under the supervi- 
sion of a probation officer or a fit person, or 
send him to a reformatory/certified/special/ 
approved school/fit persons’ institution for 
treatment for a specified period as per the 
need and requirement of the juvenile 

TREATMENT 

The correctional apparatus meant for 
treatment mainly attempts to fill up the gap 
of upbringing that has been created at the 
level of primary institutions, assists and 
guides a juvenile, and impresses upon him 
the significance and relevance of conven- 
tional values and norms that are cherished 
by society The importance of norm con- 
formity in the smooth functioning and con- 
tinuance of society has also to be highlighted 
by the institutional staff to an erring juve- 
nile These institutions, therefore, should be 
able to identify the positive and negative 
aspects of the child's upbringing, should 
diagnose the ingredients of failure of 
socialization as well as other relevant 
aspects and proceed with the case against 
this background 

Barring those cases which need to be 
treated in a specialized institution (hospital 
clinic or by a psychotherapist), the fre- 
quently used modes of handling delinquents 
are release of a juvenile under the supervi- 
sion of a probation officer or placement m a 


correctional institution The probation offic- 
er provides protection, gives friendly advice 
and guides a deliquent to benefit from the 
social structural modes and resources He 
also endeavours to assist a deliquent in the 
readjustment process The probation officer 
attempts to alleviate those social situations 
that emanate at various stages which are a 
juvenile’s readjustment process with the 
immediate environment 

In an institutional setting, the staff moti- 
vates a juvenile to participate and benefit 
from different institutional programmes and 
attempts to develop potentialities or read- 
justment in him There are a variety of 
programmes — moral, educational, voca- 
tional, recreational, etc in an institution At 
every level of training, a juvenile is promp- 
ted to participate in group situations with a 
view to developing m him the fellow feeling 
and capacity to work m group situations 
The institutional staff is invariably available 
to assist and guide him In case an uncom- 
fortable situation arises, the staff attempts 
to solve such problem The institutional 
staff is engaged in devising ways and means 
to keep a juvenile’s body and mind busy and 
allow him minimum free time 10 

The institutional network is comparative- 
ly more organized m Maharashtra, Tamil 
Nadu, West Bengal and Delhi Although 
over the years, many correctional institu- 
tions for juveniles have been established, 
they are not able to keep pace with the 
requirements of delinquent juveniles need- 
ing such care and attention (Refer table 3) 
Moreover, the institutional programmes do 
not keep pace with actual requirements of a 
changing society There are many trades 
inside an institution which may not be 
relevant in the competitive market outside 
or it may be difficult for a juvenile or his 
parents to install or procure the machinery 
needed In addition the released juvenile 
may not have been able to achieve that level 
of skill and competence that he could 
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practise the trade by himself without further 
assistance 

REHABILITATION 

In philosophy and spirit, the process of 
rehabilitation starts the day a child enters a 
correctional institution One of the major 
objectives of institutional programmes is to 
prepare a juvenile to face the challenge of 
society by himself Not only has a juvenile 
to be equipped with the necessary techni- 
ques but the institutional staff has to chalk 
out a plan for the eventual acceptance of a 
delinquent in society Therefore, the people 
of the immediate environment have to be 
persuaded to take up a neutral posture, cast 
off prejudices and give a fair trial to a 
released juvenile The greater the trust of 
the people around, the higher may be the 
response of a juvenile for a smooth rehabi- 
litative process Societal faith may help a 
juvenile to restore self-confidence and en- 
courage him to show his worth and poten- 
tial 

For released juveniles there has to be a 
person or an institution that can act as a 
buffer between him and the outside world 
The aftercare organization, if it is in exist- 
ence, could take up this task with consider- 
able effectiveness These organizations have 
an important intermediary role for all re- 
leased juveniles They have considerable 
value for those juveniles who do not have 
anyone to bank upon, whose parents refuse 
to accept or take them back, who do not 
have an immediate means of subsistence, or 
who were members of a gang and are no 
more interested to rejoin that gang or take 
again to a delinquent life style 

After care schemes were started m the 
country m the last decade of the last 
century, but they have not shown signs of 
growth numerically or structurally 
Although they have an uneviable role m the 
rehabilitative process and are important for 
a released juvenile yet, except in Maharash- 


tra, Tamil Nadu U P West Bengal and 
Delhi they ha\e not been able to assume 
systematized and concrete shape Both offi- 
cial and non-official agencies may have to 
share the blame for inadequate attention to 
this scheme Functionaries of the juvenile 
justice system 1 e probation officer police 
officer magistrate and other responsible/ 
enlightened persons may have an effective 
role in the rehabilitation of juveniles pro- 
vided they are aware ha\e understanding of 
the phenomenon and are sympathetic and 
concerned about the future of the juveniles 

OUTLOOK 

In the changing social and economic 
scenario, stress on social institutions, values 
and life styles of everyone including the 
parents is discernible These and other 
emerging realities, situational and other- 
wise, are likely to keep the parents busy m 
the years ahead in managing the economic 
equilibrium of the family Obviously, chil- 
dren m the midst of these realities may not 
be able to get that amount of care, attention 
and emotional warmth that they deserve 
and may be left under the care and protec- 
tion of someone else in the early stages of 
life Therefore, the process of transmission 
of familial norms and values from one 
generation to another is likely to be 
affected The intimate relations between the 
parents and children have considerable im- 
portance for a child The void so created has 
to be understood and measures have to be 
taken to fill up this gap by creating institu- 
tional structures competent to act as substi- 
tute families for those juveniles where such 
handicaps have been identified 

The rate of juvenile delinquency is in- 
creasing and the participation of girls m 
delmquency is also showing an upward 
trend The awareness, explosion of informa- 
tion, and happenings in the surroundings to 
which juveniles are exposed, may further 
complicate the situation Development of 
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self-conceited attitudes in juveniles cannot 
be ruled out as such models are available m 
the immediate environment for imitation 
The outcome may be greater involvement of 
juveniles m deviant or delinquent activities 

The casual process is likely to assume a 
complex character, hence it has to be 
studied not only in the traditional 
framework but changing realities of the 
social scene have also to be incorporated for 
scrutinizing the etiology of juvenile delin- 
quency Studies covering the totality of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency need to be 
undertaken mstead of studying a part of the 
total problem 

The concept of juvenile justice system 
need to be strengthened and augmented and 
there is need to activate and mvlove them at 
all levels — the police, the judiciary and 
correctional admmstration The machinery 
for prevention, control.treatment and re- 
habilitation may have to be socialized and 
trained to develop more sympathetic and 
empathetic attitudes and their accountabil- 
ity has to be outlined Each functionary may 
be made responsible to oversee and assist a 
particular number of juveniles in accom- 
plishing their rehabilitation There is a need 
for specialist units m the police More 
juvenile courts and special/certified schools 
need to be established Aftercare organiza- 
tions for childem need to be viewed afresh 
because the gains, if any, at the treatment 
level may be dissipated or wasted if there is 
no agency that can assist released junveniles 
m their placement, acceptance and eventual 
rehabilitation 

Our efforts towards understanding the 
phenomenon of juvenile delinquency and 
steps regarding prevention, control, treat- 
ment, rehabilitation, etc , would be more 
meaningful, relevant and effective provided 
such steps are taken on the basis of con- 
tinued research studies Periodical research 
studies into each aforesaid dimension on 


different institutional frameworks should be 
undertaken Such studies should attempt to 
view each issue (e g causes, prevention, 
control, treatment, rehabilitation, etc) in 
its entirety rather than investigating a part 
of the whole phenomenon If necessary, 
longitudinal studies could also be under- 
taken Such endeavour would not only 
enhance understanding of the phenomenon 
but efforts would also be more result 
oriented 

KAMLA SHANKER SHUKLA 

NOTES 

1 Prior to this period, crime statistics were pub- 
lished m the annual administration reports at the 
state level and the Union Ministry of Education 
used to collect figures on juvenile deviance 
Records for the years 1949 and 1950 are available 

2 Published annually by the Bureau of Police 
Research and Development, Ministry of Home 
Affairs, Government of India, New Delhi 

3 The relevant figures can be seen in Cnme m 
India, Bureau of Police Research and Develop- 
ment, Ministry of Home Affairs, New Delhi, 
1977 

4 Ibid 

5 Section 39 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 1898 
made provision for the confinement of youthful 
offenders under the age of 15 years m reformator- 
ies where the Reformatory Schools Act was not in 
vogue 

6 Apart from the Childem Act 1960, which is 
applicable to all union territories and states which 
have made this Act applicable to them, several 
states have their own Acts 

7 Authorised or other members of the public can 
also inform the agencies concerned regarding a 
juvenile needing care, protection or surveillance 

8 According to the latest figures (1979) available 
with the National Institute of Social Defence, 
New Delhi, there are more than 150 remand/ 
observation homes in the country More than fifty 
of them are being managed by voluntary agencies 

9 Since the enactment of the Madras Childem Act, 
1920 special magistrates designated as juvenile/ 
Childem Court Magistrates have been appointed 
These magistrates, honorary or full time, are 
empowered to decide cases of deviant juveniles 

10 The NISD figures (1979) indicate that there are 
more than 100 correctional institutions for 

juveniles — reformatones/special/approved/ 

certified schools or, fit persons’ institutions, etc ) 
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LABOUR WELFARE IN THE 
UNORGANISED SECTOR 

Taking the recorded employment, which 
would broadly include factory sector of 
manufacturing both m the public and pri- 
vate sectors, public services including trans- 
port and communication, electricity, bank- 
ing and insurance, and large public and 
pnvate sector commercial and service orga- 
nisations, as in the organised sector, and the 
residual, unrecorded employment m the 
unorganised sector, 91 per cent of employ- 
ment is found m the latter From the 
viewpoint of conditions of work and mea- 
sures of labour welfare, the immediate 
concern may primarily be with the wage 
earners We may, therefore, exclude culti- 
vators, constituting around 48 per cent and 
also employers in the unregistered sector 
constituting around four per cent of the total 
workers Thus, the wage earners in the 
unorganised sector would constitute around 
39 per cent of the total work force in the 
Country Applying these proportions based 
on the 1971 census figures to the current 
estimate of the work-force, their number 
could roughly be put around 10 crores m 
1979 A proportion consists of the self- 
employed in the non-agncultural sector But 
most of them could very well be put at par 
with the wage earners, in terms of the 
nature and levels of their earnings and 
conditions of work 

STRUCTURE OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE 
UNORGANISED SECTOR 

Over half (around 55 per cent) of these 
workers are agricultural labourers working 
on the farms of others for wages It is well 
known that agriculture does not provide 
work to these workers for the whole year, 
the average period of their employment is 
estimated around six to eight months in a 
year in different regions Even when they 
find work, owing to an overall labour surplus 


situation, their wages are relatively low, 
particularly m the lean agricultural periods 
There are emerging a few areas with high 
wage rates m recent years, but the problems 
of regularity and security of employment 
still remain even in such areas Security of 
work and some income on a regular basis 
may be available m certain situations which 
are mostly characterised by the system of 
attached and bonded labour But the social 
as well as economic evils of this kind of job 
and income security are well known The 
nature of agriculture as an activity and lack 
of diversification of the rural economy 
together prevent emergence of a labour 
market in rural areas which would ensure 
regularity of the job and flow of earnings to 
these workers And excess supply of labour 
further accentuates the situation resulting in 
low earnings True, the Minimum Wages 
Act is expected to ensure that the workers 
get a reasonable wage at least during the 
period they are employed But due to 
institutional and economic reasons, this 
legislation has not proved very effective m 
meeting its objective In most areas the 
workers are also not organised in unions to 
protect their earnings and conditions of 
work and, therefore, are left to the vagaries 
of the labour market which generally oper- 
ate against them 

The largest segment of unorganised em- 
ployment IS found in ma nu factur ing, 
accounting for about 17 per cent of the total 
unorganised sector workers The workers m 
the unorganised segment of this activity are 
of two categories employees of the non- 
factory establishments and self-employed 
engaged in household industry The two 
categories claim almost equal employment, 
but the former has been rising m the recent 
past, due partly to the difficulties of various 
kinds that household units face in competi- 
tion with larger units in matters of inputs 
and marketing, and partly to the employers’ 
tendency to prevent employment size from 
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increasing to avoid application of certain 
labour laws For example, a large number of 
manufactunng units avoid employing or, at 
least, showing on record, 10 or more work- 
ers m order to evade application of the 
Factories Act Tnere is evidence also to 
suggest that some units spht into two or 
more legal entities to evade the provisions 
of labour legislation (and also higher rates 
of taxation) This results m reduction m 
employment in the organised sector and 
increase in the employment in the unorga- 
nised sector, and increase m the residual 
category of unorganised sector The situa- 
tion of workers in this segment is hardly 
better than that of agricultural labourers, 
except that manufactunng activity offers 
employment on a more regular basis Secur- 
ity of job and protection against relatively 
low market-determined wages are absent m 
this sector There is hardly any labour 
legislation which applies to these workers 

These charactenstics also apply to work- 
ers in small units in trade, restaurants and 
hotels which together account for seven per 
cent of the unorganised sector workers 
Here again we have both self-employed as 
well as wage earners, the latter constituting 
the majority Regulanty of job is found to 
be higher in these establishments than m 
manufactunng, but job secunty, conditions 
of work and earnings present quite an 
unfavourable picture, except in some areas 
where the workers are, to some extent, 
organised, e g , in hotels and restaurants 
But those working in very small units have 
no protection either in the form of legisla- 
tion or of trade unions Shops and Commer- 
cial Establishment Acts exist in most cases, 
but it seems that the application of such 
legislation ends mostly with registration 
follow-up to ensure provisions relating to 
conditions of work is almost non-existent 

Another important activity, accounting 
for a substantial part (13 per cent) of 
unorganised sector employment, consists of 
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services The unorganised sector of 'ser- 
vices’ primarily consists of personal services 
either offered by small establishments and 
the self-employed outside the households or 
by individuals as employees of households 

Construction is another activity which 
accounts only for 1 50 per cent of the 
unorganised sector employment, but offers 
some peculiarities m terms of the conditions 
of work of those engaged m it Its opera- 
tions are also not earned throughout the 
year, besides, the employer has to go on 
changing the location of his activity thereby 
making it difficult for the worker to settle at 
one place if he works with one employer on 
a regular basis Or they change the em- 
ployer quite often which robs them of any 
job secunty and opportunities of earning 
any long-term benefits that regular employ- 
ment may offer 

Around two per cent of the unorganised 
sector workers are also found in transport 
and communication In each of the major 
division of activity the unorganised compo- 
nent is estimated as follows - 


Activity sector 1 

%of the employment 
(employers, self- 
employed and 
employees) in the 
unorganised segment 

Agnculture 

99 30 

- Cultivation 

100 00 

- agncultural 
labour 

100 00 

- Others 

8100 

Mimng and 
Quarrying 

34 30 

Manufactunng 

77 50 

Electncity, 
gas and water 

10 70 

Construction 

58 00 

Wholesale and ratail 
trade, restaurants 
and hotels 

70 20 
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Activity sector 1 % of the employment 

(employers, self- 
employed and 
employees) m the 
unorganised segment 


Transport, storage 


and communication 

45 70 

Services 

66 80 

All activities 

91 10 

-excluding cultivators 


and other employers 

39 00 


PROTECTION AND WELFARE OF UNORGANISED 
SECTOR WORKERS 

In whichever sector of activity they are 
engaged, these workers suffer from certain 
common disadvantages First, the earnings 
of workers m the unorganised sector are not 
only relatively lower than their counterparts 
m the organised sector but many a time are 
too low to provide the minimum subsistence 
level of living Low wages are not always 
attributable to low productivity, in some 
cases the productivity in an unregistered 
establishment may not be very much lower 
than that in the organised ones, but wages 
are one-half to one-third of the latter That 
is because workers m the unorganised sector 
have no protection of unionism or of public 
intervention as in the organised sector 
Furthermore, the organised sector workers 
do not get affected by the surplus labour 
situation in the labour market, because of 
the administered nature of their wages and 
restrictions on entry as a result of standards 
and norms of hiring labour in that sector 
The unorganised sector bears the brunt of 
the labour surplus and, due to the market- 
detemuned nature of wages, the earning 
levels in this sector get depressed In some 
cases, such as agriculture and construction, 
overall earnings of workers get further 


depressed due to the non-availability of 
work throughout the \ear 

Secondly these workers suffer from in- 
security of job and emplo>ment not only on 
account of the intermittent nature of activity 
as m agriculture and construction but most 
of the time also on account of the lack of 
institutions and legislative protection A 
large part of employment m the unorgamsed 
sector, particularly m manufacturing and 
services, is of a perennial kind The workers 
are employed most of the time on a regular 
basis But they can be dispensed with by 
their employers any time They are also 
dehberately kept in an insecure position 
with a view to depriving them of certain 
social security benefits which they might 
derive once they are employed on a perma- 
nent basis This device is also used some- 
times with a view to preventing them from 
getting organised m trade unions 

Thirdly, although the need for certain 
lands of amenities provided as part of 
general welfare activity is obviously greater 
m the case of these workers, in practice, 
they are not in a position to benefit from 
such facilities provided by the government 
For example, not being able to have re- 
sidential accommodation in the relatively 
well served area m a town, they cannot take 
advantage of pubhc utilities such as roads, 
electricity, water, schooling and hospital 
services Even the subsidised housing 
schemjes are not accessible to them They 
are unable to have access to these schemes 
because of their weak economic position to 
have the necessary conditions for availing 
the benefits of pubhc services and program- 
mes Nor do they have any organised and 
influential sponsors who could help them m 
availing of these benefits 

Forthly, most of the protective and wel- 
fare legislation m the field of labour is not 
applicable to establishments in which they 
work As a consequence, their conditions of 
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work do not provide for minimum safe- 
guards in larger factories, regular and 
reasonable payment of wages is not ensured 
due to non-apphcability of protective legis- 
lator benefits such as medical care, com- 
pensation in case of accidents, injuries and 
death, bonus, paid leave and holidays and 
retirement benefits are not available to 
them due to non-apphcability of the labour 
welfare legislation providing for these facili- 
ties 

FEASIBILITY OF LABOUR WELFARE IN 
UNORGANISED SECTOR 

The disadvantageous position of workers 
m the unorgamsed sector obviously points 
to the greater need for labour welfare 
measures for them as compared to workers 
in the organised sector, who, besides en- 
joying better earnings, also avail of various 
other lands of social security benefits The 
major reason advanced for non-apphcation 
of labour welfare provisions to the unorga- 
nised workers is administrative difficulties 
The number of unorganised units is unman- 
ageably large, application of labour laws, it 
is believed, may put such a heavy burden on 
employers in this sector that many of them 
may no longer be able to exist even to provide 
the kind of insecure and low-paid employ- 
ment that they offer to their workers 
Further, workers m certain activities such as 
agriculture and construction do not usually 
have a fixed employer or a fixed location of 
work, which further adds to the problems of 
administering certain welfare measures, 
particularly such of them as are based on a 
contributory insurance scheme 

While these difficulties cannot be lightly 
brushed aside, it cannot be gainsaid that the 
problem of providing labour welfare mea- 
sures to workers m the unorganised sector 
has not received senous attention It seems 
that there are a number of activities m 
which, with a little more administrative 


effort, it should be possible to provide these 
facilities The argument that unorganised 
sector establishments cannot afford to pro- 
vide welfare measures lacks strength These 
establishments, at least m the manufactur- 
ing sector, have a much lower wage to value 
added ratio than their counterparts in the 
orgamsed sector The return on capital is 
also larger m these establishments In some 
cases, labour productivity is also not so low 
as to drive the units out of busmess if they 
pay better wages and other benefits Even if 
contributory schemes are difficult to operate 
due to the lack of capacity of employers as 
well as wageeamers to contribute to the 
welfare funds, it is possible to administer 
welfare measures on the principle of govern- 
ment assistance It is bemg done m any case, 
for social services, and what is required is to 
recognise workers in the unorganised sector 
as a special target group while evolving and 
implementing programmes of welfare in the 
spheres of housing, education, health and 
other services Similarly, the argument of 
non-regulanty of work and frequent 
changes of employers are relevant only 
when one is thinking of welfare measures 
through social insurance schemes True, 
certain benefits like bonus, retrenchment 
compensation and retirement benefits can- 
not be administered without there bemg a 
regular employer The same, however, may 
not necessarily apply to amenities like hous- 
ing and unemployment benefits In any 
case, in a large part of the unorganised 
sector, particularly m small non-household 
establishments, even the phenomena of 
non-regulanty of work and short 
duration of tenure with an employer 
are not always valid A large number of 
workers have been working for relatively 
long penods of time with the same employer 
m the manufactunng, trade and commerce 
and service establishments even in the un- 
orgamsed sector Protective and welfare 
measures available to workers m factones 
and larger establishments could easily be 
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applied to this segment of the unorganised 
sector workers Even m an activity like 
construction, while it is true that workers 
have to change the place of work, in many 
cases a sizeable number of them are found 
to continue with the same employer Furth- 
ermore, change of place in most of the cases 
also does not mvolve long distance migra- 
tion In fact, a large number of construction 
workers have been operating in the same 
town or city throughout their career An 
argument advanced sometimes that housmg 
cannot be provided to a floating population 
such as construction workers does not stand 
scrutiny m this kind of situation Most of the 
workers may be living at the construction 
sites due to the lack of any housing at all, 
and not due to the fact that they have a 
house beyond a commuting distance to their 
work place In the case of workers who 
regularly work with the same employers 
even welfare measures based on the con- 
tributory insurance principle could be ap- 
plied 

CONCLUSION 

The above instances suggest that the 
position regarding application of protective 
and welfare provisions of labour legislation 
needs to be reviewed in the context of the 
emerging employment situation m the un- 
organised sector It is not suggested that 
there is no difficulty in applying all these 
provisions to workers m the unorganised 
sector But it certainly looks that a sizeable 
segment of the unorganised sector has the 
necessary conditions for their application It 
is also recognised that if welfare measures are 
based on the contributory insurance princi- 
ple, the areas in which these measures could 
be applied might become quite limited Still, 
such areas need to be identified and a 
beginning made at least for a segment of 
unorganised workers The administrative 
and institutional apparatus have also to be 
different for administering such programmes 
in the unorganised sector In the case of the 


organised sector the major role m admi- 
nistering most of the benefits is played by 
the employers In the unorganised sector 
public agencies operating in different areas 
and clusters of non-organised activities will 
have to share a major responsibility for 
a dminis tering labour welfare The major 
part of labour welfare in the unorganised 
sector will have to be based on the principle 
of social assistance and not social msurance, 
due to the unorganised and scattered char- 
acter of workers as well as the limited 
capacity of this sector — both employers and 
workers — contribute to the funding of such 
programme The most practical way of 
approaching the problem, therefore, seems 
to be to evolve and implement programme 
of public welfare m various spheres of 
amemtites of life, particularly favouring dis- 
advantaged workers m the unorganised sec- 
tor 

T S PAPOLA 

NOTES 

Calculated on the basis of data from Draft Five 
Year Plan 1978-83 Table 4 9 Similar figures are, 
unfortunately, not given in the 1980-85 plan 


LAND REFORMS IN INDIA 

PRE-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD 

INTERMEDIARY TENURES 

Historically speaking, the land tenures in 
India can be classified on the basis of the 
following rights m India 
(i) nght to collect rent from the cultiva- 
tors on payment of land revenue to 
the government, 

(u) right of occupancy 1 1 e , the right to 
the possession and use of land, and 
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(ui) nght of collection and use of land 
revenue in part or in full 

Since early times, the privilege of levying 
the land revenue or rent has been kept 
separate from the privilege of occupying and 
cultivating the land The State had the 
privilege of levying the customary rent, but 
the village community or the individual 
members of it had the privilege of occupying 
the land on permanent, hentable and trans- 
ferable basis which has always constituted 
the essence of the rights in land Some 
semblance of feudal organisation began to 
emerge m the beginning of the 18th century 
since direct assessment and collection of 
land revenue became difficult due to politic- 
al and administrative disorder Thus, when 
British power took over the administration 
m the middle of the 18th century, the whole 
land system was m a nebulous state The 
zamindan system created by the British 
under the Bengal Permanent Settlement 
Regulation of 1793 became the mam instru- 
ment for increasing the revenues of the 
State The question whether the zammdars 
should be recognised as proprietors of the 
land or merely as agents for the collection of 
revenue on behalf of the government, was 
the subject of heated controversy for some 
time, but the question was finally decided m 
favour of recognising their proprietary 
rights in the land Absenteeism was a 
feature inherent in the system itself and 
sub-infeudation resorted to by the zammdars 
led to the emergence of a chain of interme- 
diaries between the State and the tiller, and 
a class of sub-propnetors of tenure holders 
came into existence under the zammdars 
The peasants lost their customary right of 
occupancy and their condition further de- 
teriorated on account of increase in the 
pressure of population on land In 1859, the 
first important tenancy act, viz the Bengal 
Rent Act of 1859 was passed The Act, for 
the first time, defined occupancy tenancy 
All raiyats, who were in continuous posses- 


sion of land for a penod of 12 years, were 
defined as occupancy tenants The rents of 
the occupancy tenants also could not be 
raised except on specific grounds provided 
in the Act The zammdars, however, did 
their best to prevent the cultivators from 
acquiring occupancy rights through 12 years 
of uninterrupted possession of the land 
This led to the passmg of the Bengal 
Tenancy act of 1885 Under this Act, it was 
laid down that a raiyat could acquire occu- 
pancy rights and would be considered a 
settled raiyat if he had been in possession of 
any land for 12 years either himself or 
through inheritance, it was not necessary 
that the same land should have been held 
for 12 years It was also laid down that the 
raiyats should not be ejected for arrears of 
rent but that their holdings could be sold out 
m the Civil Court An amendment of the 
Act in 1928 conferred the nght of transfer 
on the occupancy tenants and also removed 
the restrictions on sub-letting 

The provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
were extended under the Bihar Tenancy 
Act, 1885 to Bihar which was under Perma- 
nent Settlement They were extended to the 
northern distncts of Onssa under the Onssa 
Tenancy Act of 1913 In the southern 
distncts of Onssa, which were formerly part 
of Madras, the Madras Estates Land Act, 
1908 was in force In Madras, the Madras 
Estates Land Act sought to regulate the 
relations between the permanently settled 
zammdars' and the raiyats The Act gave 
permanent, hentable and transferable nghts 
of occupancy to all zammdars’ raiyats sub- 
ject to the payment of lawful rent In Uttar 
Pradesh, which was under Mahalwan Settle- 
ment, the U P Tenancy Act of 1939 pro- 
vided for hereditary nghts to nearly all 
occupancy tenants and even extended them 
to tenants on Sir land The rent rates 
payable by the occupancy tenants to the 
zammdars could be revised at intervals of 20 
years The Malguzan system in Madhya 
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Pradesh was largely a variant ot Malguzan 
Settlement in UP The Malguzars were 
recognised as village headmen, thus super- 
seding the rights of the old village communi- 
ties and of individual cultivators who sank to 
the position of tenants The Goalpara dis- 
trict of Assam which was originally part, of 
Bengal was subject to permanent Settle- 
ment The Rent Act of 1859 was m force in 
Goalpara for some time The Goalpara 
Tenancy Act of 1929 later regulated the 
tenancy relations m the district 

The recognition of the right of free 
transfer and sub-lettmg only tended to 
create sub-tenancies, but all the measures 
that were passed had as their objective only 
the amelioration of the position of several 
classess of interests below that of the zamin- 
dars without touching the actual tiller Here 
again, the upper strata of tenants who were * 
economically strong and held sizeable plots 
could acquire occupancy rights As was 
remarked by the Bengal Land Revenue 
Commission (commonly known as the 
Floud Commission) “the vast classes of 
under-ra/yafs sank to the position of 
tenants-at-wdl, while the Bargadars who 
had no nght of any sort became little better 
than labourers ” Another noteworthy 
aspect of the tenancy legislation m zamm- 
dan areas was that large areas of sir, 
khudkasht, khas and bakast lands (so called 
pnvate farms) cultivated by tenants-at-will 
and share-croppers were exempted from the 
application of tenancy laws 

The position of 'jagif and ’mam’ land; 
was different In Hyderabad, Sauras v t"; 
and m the case of some categories of 'jagjrs' 
in Bombay, the ’jagirdars’ did not have any 
proprietory rights in the soil but were only 
assigness of land revenue In other areas, 
the ’ jagirdars ’ enjoyed full proprietory 
rights in land under the three categones 
mentioned above As compared to ’zamm- 
dan’ ardas, tenancy legislation m ’jagir’ 
areas was something unknown n gh t upto 


1947 The tenants of the ’ jagirdars ’ re- 
mained tenants-at-will and paid exorbitant 
rents Rajasthan was the first princely State 
m India tcf* stop arbitrary ejectment of 
tenants m 'jagif areas m 1949 In mams 
which were sparsely located in the States of 
Andhra Pradesh, Bombay, Kerala, Madras, 
Mysore and former princely States, the 
mamdars enjoyed full proprietary rights m 
their lands which were either revenue-free 
or were partially assessed In most States, 
even the tenancy legislation m force m 
raiyatwan areas did not apply to the tenants 
of mamdars who remained only tenants-at- 
will 

RAIYATWARI TENURE 

In raiyatwan areas of Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Madras, Mysore, 
Punjab, parts of Rajasthan, Delhi, 
Himachal Pradesh and Manipur, the gov- 
ernment settled the lands directly with the 
ryots without the intervention of an in- 
termediary The cultivating occupant of 
land with whom settlement of land-revenue 
was entered into, was recognised as the 
proprietor thereof and was conferred 
permanent, heritable and transferable rights 
on payment directly to the government of 
land revenue periodically fixed on the basis 
of raiyatwan settlement The persons so 
recognised were variously designated as 
'ryots' or 'pattedars’ in Andhra Pradesh, 
Madras and Kerala, as ’registered occu- 
pants’ m Gujarat, Maharashtra and Mysore 
and landowners (Maliks) m Punjab, Jammu 
and Kashmir and Himachal Pradesh 

Although, theoretically, the raiyatwan 
tenure did not- originally comtemplate or 
recognise the existence of any intermediary 
between the State and the cultivator, yet on 
account of the unrestricted right of transfer 
which was allowed to them, inevitably m 
course of time, though m earlier stages 
imperceptibly, a class of non-cultivating 
owners came mto existence They leased 
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their lands to tenants and became rent 
receivers In many cases, the mortgaged 
lands could not be redeemed and were 
passed on to moneylenders and other absen- 
tee landlords and the cultivators were re- 
duced to the status of tenants-at-will 

The Floud Commission came to the con- 
clusion that the steps taken to make occu- 
pancy rights transferable did not prove an 
unmixed evil The Commission remarked, 
“Free transferability has tended and must 
tend to facilitate the transfer of raiyati lands 
mto the hands of mahajans and non- 
agncultunsts, with the result that the num- 
ber of rack-rented bargadars and under- 
raiyats is going up by leaps and bounds” 

In Punjab, between 1875 and 1893, the 
moneylenders acquired 11 79 lakh acres in 
different parts of the province 1 Before 
partition nearly half of the cultivated area m 
the State was under tenants-at-will It is 
stated that in Bombay Presidency about 5 
milli on acres of land passed out of the hands 
of small peasants mto those of urban 
peasant landholders, moneylenders, traders 
etc between the years 1917 and 1943 

Unlike zammdan areas, m raiyatwan 
areas no measures were adopted to regulate 
landlord-tenant relationship The condition 
of the tenants further deteriorated dunng 
the economic depression The tenures of the 
west coast comprising Malabar exhibited 
certain complex interests m land and the 
distress of the tenants resulted in the enact- 
ment of the Malabar Tenancy Act, 1929 
This was the first measure offering protec- 
tion to tenants in the raiyatwan areas In 
Bombay State, the Bombay Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act was enacted m 1939 
which, for the first time, introduced the 
concept of protected tenancy in the raiyat- 
wari areas The tenants who had held land 
for six consecutive years prior to January, 
1938, were declared as protected tenants 
Such tenants were given protection from 


eviction except when the landlord wanted to 
resume land for personal cultivation or for 
non-payment of rent The Tenancy Act also 
provided for the determination of fair-rent 
It was also laid down that no land lease 
should be for a period of less than 10 years. 

POST-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD 
ABOLITION OF INTERMEDIARIES 

At the time of Independence, intermedi- 
ary tenures m zammdan and jagirdan areas 
and sub-leasing in the raiyatwan areas 
created a socio-economic set-up in which 
parasitism flourished, land concentration m 
the hands of the rural nch continued to 
grow, and landlessness and land hunger 
mounted at an ever increasing pace Evic- 
tions and insecurity of tenancy and rack 
renting became a general phenomenon and 
cultivators were ground down by a colossal 
burden of indebtedness Intermediary te- 
nures of zammdanes, jagirs and mams 
covered more than 50% of the area of the 
country This situation called for far- 
reaching structural reforms m the agrarian 
system In 1947, the Indian National Con- 
gress appointed a special committee to go 
mto the problem and to suggest concrete 
policies for land reforms This Committee, 
under the Chairmanship of J C Kumarap- 
pa, submitted its report m 1948 Even 
before the appointment of the Kumarappa 
Committee, certain clear developments in 
the policy regarding the intermediary sys- 
tem were discernible The Indian National 
Congress had passed resolutions in favour of 
abolishing the zammdan system The Floud 
Commission had recommended the repeal 
of the Permanent Settlement The Kumar- 
appa Committee recommended that all in- 
termediary mterests should be abolished 
and that land should belong to the tiller 
Legislative measures for the abolition of 
mtermedianes were, therefore, initiated 
soon after Independence, starting with 
U P , and followed by Bihar, Assam, West 
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Bengal, Onssa, Madhya Pradesh and many 
other States 

The laws for abolition of intermediaries 
passed in the fifties generally adopted the 
following three courses (a) conversion of 
intermediary tenures mto raiyatwan tenures 
by makin g them subject to full assessment 
under a raiyatwan settlement, (b) vesting of 
proprietory rights of intermediaries (1 e 
nght to collect rent or revenue) in the 
government on lands on which the inter- 
mediaries had lost the nght of occupancy, 
and (c) settlement of land with persons 
(either the intermediary himself or his 
tenant) who enjoyed nght of occupancy m 
it Since the intermediaries enjoyed these 
nghts m Si r, Khudkasht, Khas lands, etc , 
these were generally left intact in their 
possession and exempted from the applica- 
tion of the abolition laws, (Most of these 
lands, however, were rented out to tenants 
and share-croppers but the myth was mam- 
tamed that these were under self- 
cultivation) This appears to have been 
dictated by the doctrine of the nght to 
pnvate property which was interpreted to 
mean that the right to occupancy should be 
held by the people and not by the govern- 
ment What seems to have been lost sight of 
was that the nght of occupancy was not 
always co-extant with self-cultivation 

CHANGES IN SIZE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
HOLDINGS 

The structure of land holdings depends 
upon two factors, viz , ( 1 ) land-man ratio 
and (u) distnbution of land among the 
cultivating households The average size of 
holdings is directly related to rate of popula- 
tion growth and the employment opportuni- 
ties in the non-agncultural sector. The 
distributive pattern is the outcome of tenu- 
nal settlements made by the State from 
early penods and dispanty m the social and 
economic opportunities Injndia, both own- 
ership and operational holdings are char- 


acterised by the small size of an average 
holding and unequal distnbution of land 

Table I (at the end of the article) presents 
percentage distnbution of operational hold- 
ings from 1953-54 to 1976-77 The Table 
reveals that the proportion of marginal and 
small holdmgs below 1 hec mcreased from 
60% m 1953-54 to 2/3rd in 1971-"2 This 
happened at the cost of holdmgs in all other 
size groups The area mvolved, however, 
does not exceed 12% of the total area 
operated The problem of marginal holdmgs 
is, thus, a human problem — the problem of 
feedmg two-thirds of the cultivating house- 
holds dependent on agnculture for bare 
subsistence and work Thus, the pressure of 
population on land which works through 
sub-division of holdmgs is accentuated by 
unequal distnbution of land 

Table II gives percentage increase or 
decrease m operational holdmgs and area 
operated for different size groups The 
Table reveals that the holdmgs are getting 
sub-divided at an accelerated rate, which 
holds true of all size groups The number of 
holdmgs mcreased by 75% over a penod of 
25 years or so without any corresponding 
increase m area operated while the number 
of marginal holdmgs below 1 hectare more 
than doubled over the same penod As a 
matter of fact, bigger holdmgs have been 
getting sub-divided at a faster rate than the 
smaller ones Ironically, large holdmgs are 
not yielding place to medium or even 
semi-medium holdmgs, but the entire pro- 
cess of sub-division is bemg pursued relen- 
tlessly to its logical end Decline m the 
average size of marginal holdmg is indica- 
tive of the fact that even marginal holdings 
are getting further sub-divided It is worth 
noting that there has been practically no 
change over the years m the concentration 
ratio which hovers around 0 60 inspite of the 
fact that operated area m large holdings 
declined by more than 50% The explana- 
tion seems to be that in the process of 
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redistribution, the holdings are getting con- 
centrated m less than 1 hectare size group 
(l e marginal holdings), instead of cluster- 
ing around the average size of holding i e 
holdings m the proximity of 2 hectares 
Thus, instead of being top-heavy in terms of 
area, the distribution is becoming bottom 
heavy m terms of holdings 

It is difficult to rationalise the margina- 
lisation of holdings except that it is dictated 
solely by the consideration for subsistence 
Even a small piece of land lends security 
against starvation m the absence of an 
alternative source of employment It is, 
however, noteworthy that nearly one-third 
of the area under marginal holdings is 
irrigated against nearly one-tenth m case of 
large holdings above 10 hectares The gross 
output per holding is proportionately less m 
marginal and small holdings than m lar^e 
holdings, with the result that the marginal 
holdings do not produce any surplus for 
re-mvestment m agriculture or butside it It 
is, however, gratifying that not only the 
average size of an operational holding was 
higher than that of an ownership holding but 
the distribution of the former also tended to 
be less skewed than that of the latter This 
was so because the extent of leasing out and 
leasmg m was more marked m the oper- 
ational holdings up to 4 hec , possibly with 
the objective to make the uneconomic 
holdings more viable operationally under 
the category of partly owned and partly 
leased-m land There was no evidence to 
suggest any tendency towards increasing 
commercial tenancy marked by rise m leas- 
ing m by big landowners 

REORGANISATION OF AGRICULTURE 

Altogether nearly 8 lakh hectares were 
distnbuted by different State governments 
under the ceiling laws enacted during the 
fifties and sixties In order to bring about a 
broad measure of uniformity with regard to 
the level of ceding, umt of application. 


exemptions, priorities in allotment etc , 
National Guidelines were formulated on the 
basis of the conclusions of the Chief Minis- 
ters’ Conference on Ceilings on Agricultural 
Holdings held on July 23, 1972 The outlines 
of the National Guidelines are as under - 

l) The ceiling on agricultural holdings 
should range between 10 and 18 acres 
of the best category of land, viz , land 
with assured irrigation and capable of 
yielding at least two crops in a year 

u) The ceiling for inferior classes of land 
may be higher but should m no case 
exceed 54 acres 

m) The ceding should apply to a family 
umt of 5 members and where the size 
of the family is larger, additional land 
may be allowed for each additional 
member but the total area held by the 
family does not exceed twice the 
ceiling limit 

iv) The amended ceiling laws should be 
given retrospective effect from a date 
not later than 24 January 1971 

v) The ceding should not operate on land 
under tea, coffee, rubber, cardamom 
and cocoa 

vi) State governments may, m their dis- 
cretion, grant exemption to the ex- 
isting religious, charitable and educa- 
tional trusts of a public nature 
vu) Private trusts should not be allowed to 
hold land in excess of ceiling 
vm) In the distribution of surplus land, 
priority should be given to landless 
agricultural workers, particularly to 
those belonging to the scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes 
ix) All the amended laws should be in- 
cluded m the Ninth Schedule to the 
Constitution 

Laws on agricultural land ceiling reflect- 
ing the National Guidelines have been 
enacted or revised and are under imple- 
mentation practically throughout the coun- 
try (except north-eastern States of Naga- 
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land, Meghalaya, Arunachal Pradesh and 
Mizoram where land is generally held on 
community basis and also the Union Terror- 
les of Andaman and Nicobar Islands and 
Goa, Daman and Diu) 

The implementation of ceihng laws has 
been subject to vanous constraints which 
have bogged down the progress There are 
three distinct stages of implementation of 
ceihng laws, viz , ( 1 ) declaration of surplus 
land, ( 11 ) taking possession of the land 
declared surplus, and (m) distribution of 
surplus land 

(i) Declaration of surplus land The pro- 
cess of scrutinising returns and the declara- 
tion of surplus land under the revised ceihng 
laws is almost complete in most of the 
States Out of 14 39 lakh returns filed by the 
landowners, only 24,743 are pending for 
disposal Originally, an area of 19 lakh 
hectares was declared surplus under the 
revised laws which has now been reduced to 
nearly 17 lakh hectares due to legal reasons 
For instance, sizeable areas in Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Punjab and U P have gone 
out of the surplus pool as a result of the 
decisions of the law courts In some cases, 
even the lands distributed to the landless 
have been denotified under court orders and 
allotment certificates have been cancelled 

One of the major loopholes m the old 
ceihng laws was that they did not provide 
sufficient safeguards against mala fide trans- 
fers Although ceihng on holdings had been 
talked about, no restrictions were imposed 
on transfers and no provision was made to 
give retrospective effect to the ceiling laws 
The big landowners resorted to large-scale 
transfer of agricultural lands m anticipation 
of ceiling on holdmgs The bulk of these 
transfers were mala fide and benami in 
character While real transfer results in 
distribution of land through change m own- 
ership and possession, the benami transfer 
only perpetuates the existing inequalities in 


the distribution of land The land ownership 
data of the NSS reveals that in 1953-54 an 
area of 44 7 million hectares was owned in 
holdings above 10 hectares and this was 
reduced to 29 4 million hec in 1971-72 
Moreover the average size of ownership 
holding above 10 hectares dechned from 20 
hectares to 16 hectares during the same 
period The revised ceiling laws provide for 
invalidation of mala fide transfer mcludmg 
benami transfers, of land made after Janu- 
ary 1971 with a view to circumventing the 
ceihng provisions However, agamst the 
above estimates, about 0 8 million hectares 
were distributed under the old ceihng laws 
and as stated above 1 7 mdhon hectares 
have been declared surplus under the re- 
vised ceiling laws, inspite of the fact that the 
level of ceihng was scaled down m almost all 
the States, famdy was made as the umt of 
application and a number of exemptions 
were withdrawn For a number of years, the 
area declared surplus has remained practi- 
cally static and smce no new cases are 
expected to be registered, the area hkely to 
be finally declared surplus, after the dispos- 
al of the pending cases, is not hkely to be 
substantially higher In any case the offi- 
cially estimated surplus of 2 1 million hec- 
tares appears to be clearly unreahsable 

It may be relevant, m this connection to 
refer to the contrast between the officially 
estimated surplus and the surplus estimated 
by the NSS (26th Round) as pubhshed in the 
draft of the Five Year Plan 1978-83 The 
official estimates are based on land records 
which do not always reflect the incidence of 
benami transfers It may be interesting to 
note that for a number of States hke Andhra 
Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, 
Punjab and Uttar Pradesh, the area esti- 
mated surplus by the State governments was 
less than the area already declared surplus 
to the extent of 8 lakh hectares On the 
other hand, it might not be appropriate to 
rely much on NSS estimates, smce ceihng 
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determined under the law takes factors like 
quality of land and the size of the family into 
account The ceiling refers to standard 
acre/hectare, the ceiling laws permit an 
excess over the ceiling for larger families 
and also permit, m some cases, a separate 
unit to a major son Hence, the two esti- 
mates are not comparable nor can such 
reliance be placed on their accuracy 

( 11 ) Area taken possession of Out of 17 
lakh hectares declared surplus under revised 
ceiling laws, 11 8 lakh hectares have been 
taken possession of Of the remaining 5 3 
lakh hectares, the distribution of 4 4 lakh 
hectares is held up on account of court 
cases Pendency of such court cases is 
particularly high in the States of Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Mahar- 
ashtra and West Bengal Civil Courts have 
been entertaining suits notwithstanding the 
bar on jurisdiction of civil courts in the 
ceiling laws which have in-built provisions 
for appeals and revisions through revenue 
courts and appellate tribunals constituted 
thereunder The High Courts have been 
issuing temporary mjuctions, 'restraining the 
government from taking possession of the 
lands declared surplus, on the wnt petitions 
filed by the landowners challenging the 
orders of the revenue courts and tribunals 
declaring their lands as surplus or challeng- 
ing certain provisions of the ceiling laws as 
violative of the Constitution This has hap- 
pened inspite of the fact that 153 land 
reforms laws (excluding 30 amending laws) 
are included m the Ninth Schedule to the 
Constitution Article 31-B provides com- 
plete constitutional immunity to land reforms 
laws included in the Ninth Schedule, against 
challenge on grounds of alleged repugnance 
to any of the rights in Part III and the 
second proviso to Article 31-A(1) of the 
Constitution However, while upholding the 
vires of Article 31-B and the Ninth Sche- 
dule, the Supreme Court in some recent 
judgements held that “laws included in the 


Ninth Schedule on or after April 24, 1973 
(the date of the judgement m the Kesava- 
nanda Bharati case) will not receive the 
protection of Article 31-B ipso facto but 
shall have to be examined individually for 
determining whether the constitutional 
amendments by which these laws were put 
in the Ninth Schedule damage or destroy the 
basic features of the Constitution in any 
manner” The Supreme Court, while referr- 
ing to Article 31-C m Kesavananda Bharati 
case, decided that judicial review is a basic 
feature of the Constitution which cannot be 
done away with by amendment under Arti- 
cle 368 Thus, while the land reform laws 
included in the Ninth Schedule have so far 
enjoyed complete immunity against judicial 
review, the courts are now competent to 
determine whether a land reform law is 
repugnant to basic features of the Constitu- 
tion, although there was no intention to 
save, by resort to the Ninth Schedule, laws 
which damage or destroy the basic features 
of the Constitution 

m) Area distributed Nearly 8 4 lakh hec- 
tares have been distributed to 14 83 lakh 
landless agricultural labourers Out of near- 
ly 3 4 lakh hectares representing the land 
which is taken possession of but not distri- 
buted, more than 2 lakh hectares are unfit 
for cultivation or reserved for public pur- 
poses or is forest or water-logged It is 
important to ensure that this land is put to 
such use as benefits the community as a 
whole 

CONCLUSION 

It is a major achievement of historical 
significance to replace a feudalists and 
exploitative tenunal system, which in some 
cases impinged upon the rights of the State, 
by a uniform raiyatwan system of land 
ownership based on right of occupancy It 
was, however, a mistake to treat the right of 
occupancy synonymous with owner- 
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TABLE I 

Percentage distribution of operational holdings and area b> size 
classes of operational holdings — All India 


Size classes 


No. of holdings 


Area 




1953-54 

1960-61 

1970-71 

1976-77 

1953-54 

1960-61 

1970-71 

1976-77 

1 

Marginal Holdings 
(below l 0 hectares) 

3914 

40 70 

50 60 

54 56 

5 43 

6 71 

900 

10 66 

2 

Small Holdings 

20 85 

22 26 

19 00 

18 06 

10 01 

12 17 

11 90 

12 76 


(1 0—2 hec ) 

(60 00) 

(62 96) 

(6? 60) 

(72 62) 

(15 44) 

(18 88) 

(20 90) 

(23J2) 

3 

Semi-medium Holdings 
(2 0—4 0 hec ) 

19 72 

18 85 

15 20 

14 29 

18 62 

19 95 

18 58 

19 80 

4 

Medium Holdings 
(4 0—10 0 hec ) 

H40 

13 45 

11 30 

10 60 

29 32 

30J7 

29 70 

30 33 

5 

Large Holdmgs 
(10 0 hec and above) 

5 90 

4 74 

390 

3 03 

36 62 

30 70 

30 90 

26 45 



100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 


Source National Suney, 8th, 16th and 26th Rounds Agricultural Census 1976-77 
(Total for small and marginal holdings is given in brackets) 


TABLE H 

Percentage increase (+) or decrease (— ) of operational holdings and area operated between 

1953-54 to 1976-77— All India 


Size classes 


( 1 ) 

Marginal Holdings 
(below 1 0 hec ) 

Small Holdings 
(1 0—2 0 hec ) 
Semi-medium Holdings 
(2 0—4 0 hec ) 

Medium Holdings 
(4 0—10 0 hec ) 

Large Holdings 

(10 0 hecs 8. abo\e) 

TOTAL 


NB 


Percentage increase (+) or decrease (— ) m Percentage increase (— ) or decrease (— ) m 

number of operational holdings in area of operational holdings m 


1960-61 1971-72 

oi er over 

1953-54 1960-61 


(2) (3) 


(+)14 60 

(+)37 73 

(+)(2 43) 

(+X3 43) 

(+)17 61 

(+)20 37 

(+)(2 94) 

(+)(1 85) 

(+)(5 45) 

(+)12 80 

(+K0 90) 

W(1 16) 

(+)2 94 

(+)0 45 

(+)(0 49) 

H(ow) 

(— )12 80 

(— )20 93 

(“)(2 13) 

(~)(1 90) 

(+)10 21 

(+)21 25 

(+)0 70) 

(+)(1 93) 


1976-77 

1960-61 

1971-72 

1976-77 

(Tver 

over 

over 

over 

1970-71 

1953-54 

1960-61 

1970-71 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(+)24 99 

(— )20 24 

( — )35 33 

( J -)20 32 

( J -)(4 17) 

(+)(3 37) 

(' r )(3 21) 

(-)(3 38) 

( J -)9 29 

(+)18 29 

(J-JIS 88 

(-)7 92 

( J -)(l 55) 

( J ")(3 05) 

(t)(1 72) 

M(1 32) 

(+)8 96 

(— )4 25 

(+)10 81 

(—>782 

(+)(1 49) 

( J ")(0 71) 

(■**)(0 98) 

(~)(1 30) 

(-)3 19 

(^)l 11 

Ml 16 

M2 58 

(-^(0 53) 

(■*-)(0 17) 

(-)(0 11) 

(-)(0 43) 

(-)ll 69 

(— )18 43 

(— )25 12 

(— )14 94 

(-X1 95) 

( — )(3 07) 

(-X2 28) 

(-X2 49) 

(-*-)15 64 

(~)2 70 

(— )1 40 

(— )0 29 

( J ‘)(2 61) 

(— )(0 45 

(-X0 13) 

(-X0 05) 


■Figures in brackets indicate annual rate of increase or decrease 
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cultivation Due to sub-division of holdings 
'under the impact of socio-economic and 
demographic factors, there is tremendous 
mcrease in the number of both ownership 
and operational holdings, majority of which 
are of marginal size of less than one hectare 
However, the direct effect of State policy in 
this regard is only peripheral Measures for 
land redistribution have only touched the 
fringe of the problem of the landless who 
can expect betterment only through special 
programmes for rural development 

B R KALRA 

NOTES 

1 For holding occupancy right it is not necessary that 
the land should be under one’s personal posses- 
sion If the landlord is free to resume land for 
personal cultivation or to evict one tenant and 
settle another in his place (though he may never do 
it in practice), the nght of occupany shall be 
deemed to be held by him and not by his tenant 
who may be in actual possession of the land 

2 Darling The Punjab Peasant m Prosperity and 
Debt 


LEGAL AID 


Free legal aid, in its popular connotation, 
is a legal service to the weaker segments of 
society It is a necessary concomitant of the 
dynamic Rule of Law which, in turn, is 
integral to the texture of democracy Equal- 
ity before the law and equal protection of 
the laws are basic to civilised governments 
Where there is a government of laws, based 
on equal justice under the law, enforcement 
of rights and of remedies against wrongs is 
possible only if everyone knows the law and 


has the means and access to operate it In 
short, legal literacy and capability to put the 
law in motion and draw its benefits are 
conditions for securing justice under the 
law Where the people are ignorant, weak 
and otherwise handicapped in availing of 
legal processes, either as a sword or as a 
shield, they become victims of injustice 
Likewise, if the law m the books is good and 
just but the law m action is iniquitous or 
distorted, the weaker sections of the people 
may require assistance to set right the 
system as it works Similarly, the existing 
law may be loaded in favour of the socially 
and economically strong and/or against the 
weak and the latter may be forced to suffer 
legal injustice unless the built-in bias is 
neutralised In such situations, reform of the 
law becomes essential if everyone is to enjoy 
justice There is none to lobby for law 
reform or law-making on behalf of the lowly 
and underprivileged Though they are 
numerous yet they are voiceless Some 
agency, committed to correcting or creating 
law for the benefit of the weaker brackets of 
society is needed so that the rule of law may 
serve these categories All these facets 
become important because the constitutions 
of many democracies explicitly promise 
equal justice, even social justice, to every- 
one Until vibrant and vanform legal aid 
makes these promises viable they remain 
idle behests 

In modem societies, there is hardly any 
part of our national life or of our personal 
lives that is not affected by one statute or 
another The affairs of local authorities, 
nationalised industries, public corporations 
and private commerce are regulated by 
legislation The life of the ordinary citizen is 
affected by various provisions of the statute 
book from cradle to grave or even before 
and after Omnipresent law can be con- 
verted into omnipotent justice, vis-a-vis the 
poor and the backward, only if legal aid 
brings awareness of, and potential for , action 
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through the law within the reach of the 
socially, economically, politically and other- 
wise weak 

Legal aid is a compendious expression 
which covers the wide range of services 
whereby law will be made an effective 
delivery system of justice to handicapped 
human sectors In a large sense, it is a 
method of securing processual and substan- 
tive justice to the poorer people, using law 
as the means and justice as the end It is an 
indispensable desideratum for developing 
democratic countries By ‘legal aid is meant 
free legal service to the poor, in its many 
dimensions as indicated above, and is 
socialisation of justice to benefit the weaker 
consumers who are, in many systems, pnced 
out of the justice market, as it were The 
democracy of rights under the law becomes 
a reality for the poor man only if free legal 
aid is readily available 

Mainly ‘legal aid’ implies free legal ser- 
vices m the shape of legal advice and 
lawyer’s assistance for settling disputes out 
of court through conciliation or arbitration 
and for litigating before courts and like 
authorities where a poor man has a grie- 
vance It also covers, inter aha, the free 
provision of the heavy incidentals of litiga- 
tion like court fees, process fees, transcript 
and appellate expenses But in some coun- 
tries it goes beyond all these, as will be 
explained below, into pressing for law re- 
form, launching pro bono publico cases, test 
or public interest litigations or representa- 
tive actions, doing of socxp-legal research 
into the legal lot of the poor, campaign to 
educate the poor m welfare legislation and 
the like and other projects which bring law 
to the poor man, and all geared to using the 
law for the good of weaker individuals or 
groups Legal aid extends to civil as well as 
criminal, administrative and other types of 
litigation, and embraces, within its broad 
rubric, wider aspects like reform of the 
justice system to respond sensitively to the 


needs of the poor Indeed legal aid ideolo- 
gically speaking is the projection of demo- 
cracy and social justice in the jurisprudence 
of legal remedies A well rounded free legal 
aid programme is engaged in court and out 
of court work in law enforcement as in law 
reform A report of 1973 on Legal Aid bj a 
committee appointed by the Go\ernment of 
India sums up the position thus 

And by offering legal advice and counsel 
in court by educating people in their legal 
rights and helping to win them in practice 
by reducing or subsidising the cost and delay 
of litigation by listening to the grievances of 
the humble and by identifying w'here law' 
lags or is injuriously obscure and suggesting 
suitable action through reform-onented 
litigation or legislation, by championing the 
cause of the worker, wife consumer 
tenant, tiller and victim of wooden official- 
dom by sensitising the legal and judicial 
professions and by creatively injecting into 
legal studies and research the problems of 
law and poverty by involving the commun- 
ity in the judicial process at certain levels 
and through other forward-looking mea- 
sures, the legal aid ensemble seeks to make 
the rule of law a dependable ally of the weak 
and a liaison between the statute book and 
the depnved Law leads to order only with 
legal aid, and tensions and mass violations 
are often the syndrome of the malady of law 
versus poverty Legal aid, if efficacious, 
creates a vested interest for the poor in the 
law 1 

The concept of legal aid is concisely spelt 
out m article 39A of the Indian Constitution 
which reads thus “39A The State shall 
secure that the operation of the legal system 
promotes justice, on a basis of equal oppor- 
tunity, and shall, in particular provide free 
legal aid, by suitable legislation or schemes 
or m any other way, to ensure that opportu- 
nities for securing justice are not denied to 
any citizen by reason of economic or other 
disabilities ” 
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An updated Indian exposition of the 
concept of j undicare an expression coined 
by the Bhagawati-Knshna Iyer Committee 
(infra) is given m their Report on National 
Jundicare 

“If the rule of law is basic to our 
democracy, if the due process of law ani- 
mates our constitutional order, if access to 
the law and the revolutionary use of the law 
made up the modus operand] of radical 
change- social, economic and political- if 
equal justice under the law is the essence of 
operation Societal Transformation, then no 
Government in this country, whatever its 
level or hue, can deny or delay the planned 
organisation and legislative execution of a 
comprehensive national project for law at 
the Services of the People The roots and 
the foliage, the branches and the ramifica- 
tions of such a giant, benignant undertaking 
are deep, widespread and vanegated So 
much so, lmagmtion, intelligence, flexibility 
and sensitivity and manpower, spmtually 
committed to the cause are the desiderata 

“It is an imperative of Independence that 
every Indian should be entitled to the equal 
protection of the laws to assure him the 
enjoyment of justice, liberty, equality and 
fraternity, and that casts a stupendous 
obligation on every state not to evade its 
responsibility in this behalf After all, if the 
vast millions of India, steeped in ancient 
injustice and modem misery, have little to 
hope for from the law, they have much to 
shoot for against the law Thus, orderly 
progress, liberty and stability make it in- 
escapable for any State with our heritage to 
avoid the formulation and implementation 
of a jundicare programme for the nation 

“This viable yet visionary approach has 
coloured the national policy of our Govern- 
ment and that is why, time and again, efforts 
have been made to achieve this goal ” 2 

In third world countnes, assailed by 
problems of poverty, illiteracy and back- 


wardness, legal aid takes forms and adopts 
methods different from those in advanced 
countnes Conceptually, of course, legal aid 
everywhere connotes the project by which 
justice is secured by all through the means 
of the law, regardless of social, economic 
and like handicaps 

HISTORY 

The story of the legal aid movement may 
be told from the international and the 
Indian angles and from the ancient upto 
modern times Maybe, ancient Indians who 
had developed a sensitive judicial system, 
had free legal aid schemes m practice 
although we know of no organised assist- 
ance in the cause of justice to the poor 
except legends about royal justice being 
available to any one who demanded it at 
public andiences of the King In the 
Mahabharata, in the Shatiti Parva, there is 
an oft-quoted verse, which says that it is the 
duty of a King to govern his subjects 
according to Dharma, or the sublime Rule 
of Law Legend has it that King Manuneethi 
Chola m Tamil Nadu, on a certain occasion, 
granted justice even to a cow who had 
sought it, by tugging at a chain suspended at 
the palace gates and tied to a bell Tradition 
says that the King did not hesitate to inflict 
the prescribed penalty even against the 
Crown Prince who had been at fault on the 
occasion The bells of justice offered access 
to the weakest The principle that justice is 
the foundation of all good government, and 
that it shall be denied to no one, has been 
the warp and woof of the civilization of 
India from the most ancient days It was 
much later, in 1215 A D that such a 
principle was embodied in the Magna Carta 
in England “To no man shall we deny 
justice, to no man shall we delay it ” 

In the Mughal days there was a scrappy 
form of legal aid to the poor by employing 
vakils to help the poor with legal assistance, 
but no ideological consciousness, democra- 
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tic imperativeness or schematic comprehen- 
siveness is discernible in any such program- 
me In British Indian courts rudimentary 
statutory legal aid was available 

Legal *aid in embryonic form found a 
place even in the British Indian system For 
instance, exemption from court fee was 
accorded to paupers in civil suits under the 
provisions of order 33 of the Civil Procedure 
Code and in appeals under order 44 of the 
same Code For criminal cases, lawyers’ 
services at State cost were given in cases 
involving capital sentence or other grave 
punishments Provision in this behalf is 
found in the old criminal rules of practice in 
force in the various provinces Beyond this, 
legal aid in India m the pre-Independence 
period was mostly through voluntary agen- 
cies As far back as 1924, the Bombay Legal 
Aid Society rendered service in this field 
and the Government of Bombay gave it 
some subventions Of course, since Inde- 
pendence, other organisations also sprung 
up like the one in West Bengal which was a 
society registered in 1952 The Bharat Sevak 
Samaj, Delhi, ran a legal aid and advice 
bureau and helped the poor m the field of 
litigation and negotiated settlement There 
have been national legal aid societies with 
headquarters in Delhi and other voluntary 
organisations in several cities of the country 
It must, however, be conceded that the 
quantum of such free services through 
voluntary organisations or otherwise is but a 
drop in the ocean 

The British Indian provinces had shown 
interest in free legal aid although no massive 
projects had been formulated or executed 
High-powered committees, like those 
headed by Shn Justice N H Bhagwati and 
Mr Justice Trevor Hames, had made re- 
ports to the Governments of Bombay and of 
Bengal After Independence, the weaker 
sections of India became the cynosure of 
governmental attention even in the field of 
free legal aid Equal justice under the law 


and equal protection of the laws were a 
mandate of the Constitution m this bahalf 
In 1958, the Kerala Government drew up a 
scheme of legal aid called the Kerala Legal 
Aid (to the Poor) Rules, 1958 In the old 
Madras State there was a limited provision, 
through government orders, for legal aid to 
the Hanjans at government cost and this 
scheme was enlarged in 1964 to embrace 
assistance to the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in eviction cases and other 
matters affecting their social and economic 
rights In Maharashtra, a scheme for free 
legal aid to Hanjans was started m 1958 and 
another scheme was put mto force in 1968 
for the benefit of backward classes general- 
ly In other States like Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan and 
Tnpura similar schemes came mto exist- 
ence Some of the High Courts formulated 
their own rules for legal aid services 

Ideological content on the strength of 
Article 14 (equal protection of the laws), 
was imparted to the legal aid programme by 
the Fourteenth Report of the Central Law 
Commission A very comprehensive report 
on the subject, at the state level, was made 
in 1970 by the then Chief Justice of Gujarat, 
Shn Justice P N Bhagwati The previous 
essays were sporadic and not systematic or 
scientific, but the Bhagwati Committee Re- 
port presented a comprehensive project 
The postwar Bntish concern for the cause — 
Rsushchffee Report on Legal Aid and 
follow-up legislation (The Legal Aid and 
Advice Act, 1949) — gave considerable im- 
petus to the Indian thinking on the subject 
The American experience and models m 
free legal aid also moulded the thinking and 
practice of governments, social workers and 
jurists m India 

The All India Law Ministers’ Conference 
held in 1958 took a unanimous decision to 
implement legal aid programmes in the 
whole country But, apart from voluntary 
agencies coming mto the field m larger 
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numbers and literacy efforts on the part of 
the junsts contributing ideas and models on 
the subject, nothing substantial was done 
during this decade to give shape to legal aid 
on a national scale 

In 1970 a comprehensive Bill was brought 
before Parliament for amending the Advo- 
cates Act This bill contained provisions for 
legal aid of a meagre sort The Bar Council 
of India has since made rules to the effect 
that advocates should ensure that no poor 
litigant is denied justice because he cannot 
f>ay for the services of a lawyer This 
exhortative exercise has not made much 
impact In 1972, the Central Government 
appointed a Committee headed by Shn 
Justice V R Krishna Iyer, then a member 
of the Central Law Commission, to make a 
comprehensive report on making free legal 
aid a reality of Indian justice The Report 
was presented m 1973 and marked a militant 
beginning m the ideological war for free 
legal services to the weaker segments of 
society At about that time the Tamil Nadu 
State Legislature had under its considera- 
tion a fragmentary legislation on legal aid 
which was not pursued later because of the 
prospect of an All-India legislation The 
early 1970s were marked by mobilisation of 
public and professional participation in the 
scheme of legal aid A large number of free 
legal service units at the instance of bar 
associations and social service organisations 
came into existence during this period The 
Central government also showed concern 
and the Prune Minister inaugurated an 
all-India conference in 1975 A few years 
earlier, the President of India had inaugu- 
rated such a conference Many states 
appointed committees to make recom- 
mendations on free legal aid The Bar 
Councils of India and of the States also 
organised conferences on the subject There 
are many valuable reports at state level and 
conference proceedings from many parts of 
the country At this high point of the legal 


aid movement a constitutional amendment 
introduced Article 39A making free legal 
aid a Directive Principle of State Policy 
Moreover, Parliament has, even without 
waiting for comprehensive legal aid legisla- 
tion, incorporated some useful provisions 
for helping the indigent m civil and criminal 
litigation The Civil Procedure Code has 
been amended and Order 33 now contains 
salutary provisions in the shape of assigning 
counsel by court for indigent parties The 
Criminal Procedure Code likewise contains 
provisions for giving free services of lawyers 
to indigent accused in senous classes of 
cases The Civil Rights Act, 1976, which is a 
measure to protect Hanjans against social 
suppression, also contains provisions for 
legal aid A second committee was 
appointed by the Central Government con- 
sisting of Shn Justice P N Bhagwati and 
Shn Justice V R Knshna Iyer which 
submitted its report for the implementation 
of legal aid on a countrywide basis m 1977 3 
However, legislative action did not ensue 
But it is heartening that several states m the 
country have ongoing schemes of free legal 
aid, financed or subsidised by state govern- 
ments, with the judiciary associated with 
their functioning The Committee for Im- 
plementing Legal Aid Scheme has been set 
up by the Government of India for formula- 
ting and implementing legal aid programme 
in the country The Central govern- 
ment has, quite recently, appointed a com- 
mittee headed by Shn Justice P N Bhagwa- 
ti to submit a quick report on a National 
Jundicare Project The repeated promises 
in Parliament and the allocation of some 
amount in the Budget are good omens, and 
this decade, hopefully, will see a dynamic 
national legal services programme taking 
legislative shape and coming into effective 
action 

A quick look at the historical develop- 
ment of the legal aid movement on the 
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international plane may be apt to complete 
the picture 

If we confine our attention to legal aid 
and advice, the British legislation, changed 
from time to time to smt the expanding 
needs of the people, is perhaps the most 
comprehensive, (from the Legal Aid Acts 
1949 to 1964 and on to the Legal Advice and 
Assistance Act, 1972) Every indigent per- 
son is eligible for free legal assistance in the 
shape of advice and advocacy m court The 
British and many Commonwealth countries 
have established substantially effective sys- 
tems for the provision of aid m both civil 
and criminal matters, administered by gov- 
ernment bodies or lawyers’ associations or 
jontly by both The United States has 
developed its legal aid systems m such 
manner that the weaker sections like the 
blacks, Chicanos and generally the poor, 
receive free legal advice and assistance m 
litigation On 8 March 1876, the German 
Society in New York City was established as 
the first legal aid organisation in order to 
discourage exploitation of newly arrived 
German immigrants Until 1920, an 
assorted collection of organisations offered 
free legal aid in the United States But 
rapidly, the movement developed an orga- 
nisation and a national mission Poverty 
jurisprudence found effective expression 
and even state funding through the Office of 
Economic Opportunity (O E O ) A break- 
through was attained m the 1950s and a 
variety of organisations strengthened the 
movement and met the diverse needs of the 
country The United States Supreme Court 
by its decision (Gideon V Wainwnght 
(1962) 372 U S 335) made it obligatory that 
in senous criminal cases legal aid shall be 
provided at State expense The story is 
interesting and long but m the limited 
space that we have, we may merely 
mention that the United States with its 
ethnic minorities and poverty groups has 
provided many experiments m legal aid for 


other countries to study The universities 
have been mobilsed in the cause of free legal 
services by providing clinical legal education 
to the students and raw material for full- 
fledged requirement as legal aid lawyers 
later The Indian legal aid movement as 
reflected m the reports referred to earlier 
has assimilated many facets of the United 
States expenence Currently there is a 
federal legislation in the U S by which a 
corporation has been entrusted with respon- 
sibility for free legal aid in several areas of 
litigation and advice It is interesting to refer 
in passing to the provision in the Massachu- 
setts Constitution of 1780 which contained a 
declaration of the right to obtain "justice 
freely and without being obliged to purchase 
it, completely and without any denial, 
promptly and without delay, conformably to 
the laws " 

The Commonwealth countries have diffe- 
rent types of legal aid schemes but the New 
Zealand legislation is of particular value for 
India The whole work is entrusted to a legal 
Aid Board constituted to fan out into the 
country In Australia, also, a Legal Act 
ensures free legal services to the poor 
Indeed, the many concepts which have gone 
into State enactments of that country are of 
practical value to India 

In socialist countries hke the Soviet Un- 
ion, free legal services are qualitatively 
different but universal The Bar through its 
collegium ensures free legal services for 
those who are unable to pay for such 
services The court also takes care of the 
nght of every citizen to be defended The 
impression that legal services may not be 
offered by lawyers fearlessly m socialist 
countries is fallacious Indeed, because the 
scheme is different, it is misunderstood 

Legal aid has now become a component 
of international jurisprudence Way back in 
1905, the Hague Convention on Civil Proce- 
dure had considered possibilities of reap- 
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rocity and there have been numerous 
treaties m this behalf Later, the League of 
Nations conducted a Conference in 1924 
where some of the important countries of 
Europe, the United States and Japan were 
present The recognition of the necessity for 
an international arrangement for poor per- 
sons to obtain justice m different countries 
was thus brought within the cognizance of 
the laws of nations Today, we may claim 
that the obligation to provide free legal 
services of sorts is a part of International 
Jurisprudence For instance, Art 8 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
reads “Everyone has the right to an effec- 
tive remedy by the competent national 
tribunals for acts violating the fundamental 
rights granted by the Constitution or by 
law ” And Article 14(3) of the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
guarantees to everyone “the right to be 
tried in his presence, and to defend himself 
in person or through legal assistance of his 
own choosing, to be informed if he does not 
have legal assistance, of his right, and to 
have legal assistance assigned to him m any 
case where the interest of justice shall 
require, and without payment by him in an y 
such case if he does not have sufficient 
means to pay for it ” The European Con- 
vention also ensures free legal assistance by 
guaranteeing the nght of everyone to be 
defended It is not our purpose to go into 
the details and, therefore, we may omit 
particular clauses Suffice it to say that legal 
aid has come to stay at national and interna- 
tional levels as integral to the jurisprudence 
ot a democratic order 


The modern version ot free legal aid i 
the poor had its origin in the West, and i 
roots have been traced to the pledge of tl 
Magna Carta, ‘To no one will we sell, to r 
one will we refuse or delay nght or mstic 
wrung out of King John on the meadows < 
Runnymede in 1215 From this royal pron 
Be „a S evolved the pnttctple of free coune 


for poor litigants before the King’s Justices 
More concretely, a written guarantee was 
included in the Statute of Henry VII 
enacted in 1495 “ The Justice shall 
assign to the same poor person or persons 
counsel learned, by their discretions, which 
shall give their counsel, nothing taking for 
the same, and likewise the Justices shall 
appoint attorney and attormes for the same 
poor person or persons ” These frag- 
ments, thanks to the enlightened collective 
consciousness of the British about equal 
justice, flowered, centuries later, into a 
comprehensive statute in 1949 assunng, in 
merited cases of indigent people, State- 
funded counsel’s services A new Act has 
updated the old 


CONSUMERS OF LEGAL AID 


There are no absolutes in fixing the 
beneficiaries of legal aid The only general 
proposition is that wherever justice through 
law is denied to an individual or group 
because of unequal strength or handicaps of 
inacessibility, legal aid runs to his rescue So 
the consumers vary from country to coun- 
try, even from province to province an 
period to period The blacks of America, 
the Hanjans of India, the religious an 
ethnic minorities of many theocratic or 
colour conscious polities, the llliteraes 
everywhere and women among most na 
tions, belong to the weaker categories w ° 
are the derelict of the law unless lega ai 
rushes to their help Generally speaking, 
economically and socially backward mus 
helped by the legal system into enj°yrn 
of equal rights with the rest p 
particularly of India, the appalling P° 
and massive illiteracy of the common p 
have made legal aid the legal weapon 
war on poverty Indeed, the consti tutionai 

goal of India is a social order mfor 
social and economic justice Even * 

ti°n is made or administrative progr^^^ 

fabricated, the poor and the w 
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enjoy the fruits unless there is legal literacy 
and assistance in the matter of enforcement 
Any welfare projects calculated to uplift the 
depressed classes will remain a dead letter in 
the absence of an activist legal aid program- 
me In the report titled Processual Justice to 
the People, the special groups and special 
areas to be covered by legal aid have been 
itemised 4 Of course, the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes come first The work- 
ing classes, organised or unorganised, are a 
handicapped category in need of legal aid 
Women and children are a disabled sector 
and the Constitution itself provides for 
discrimination m their favour Today, 
women are subjected to many cruelties and 
are treated m unequal ways The laws which 
declare equality of the sexes are not effec- 
tive for want of legal aid Such legal aid, if it 
is to be helpful to women and children, has 
to have a specialised mechanism 

The physically and mentally handicapped 
people also deserve protection of the law 
With the observance of the International 
Year of the Disabled, this group has come 
up for greater attention and protection 
through legislation But legal aid for them 
means not merely welfare legislation and 
rehabilitatoiy measures, but implementa- 
tion thereof through the agencies of legal 
aid 

India, like many other countries, has mino- 
rities — religious, linguistic and other — 
and the Constitution itself has shown special 
concern for their well-being and protection 
Even so, declarations m the Constitution 
and promulgations of legislation may not be 
self-working Legal aid to minorities is on 
the Indian agenda, as is disclosed by the 
reports referred to earlier Categories like 
prisoners and juveniles also need legal 
assistance because they are otherwise hand- 
icapped and cannot reap the fruits of rights 
the law may give Another category which 
needs legal aid is the geographically hand- 
icapped The distant islands of Andamans 


and Nicobars and Lakshadweep are back- 
ward developmental!} speaking Likewise 
the mountainous regions of the country also 
have people who are far removed from the 
protection of the law Indeed there are not 
even lawyers in many of these places and 
not sufficient judical presence to gi\e access 
to justice The legal aid project has to be 
flexible enough to provide services of 
lawyers to people in these marooned areas 
The rule of law has meamng for them only if 
legal aid can reach them Thus we see that 
each country has its own peculiar problems 
and deprived communities What has been 
stated about India apphes to many other 
countries which have special disabilities 
from the pomt of view of access to justice 
The democracy of remedies becomes viable 
only if free legal aid responds to the needs of 
the people whom it seeks to serve The 
selection of target groups and the strategy of 
service depend on this principle 

Another facet of the question of consum- 
ers of free legal aid is the test for eligibility 
Speaking for India, workers’ organisations, 
members of the Scheduled Castes and Sche- 
duled Tribes, neglected women and children 
and prisoners are accorded free legal aid 
without meticulous examination of their 
means Otherwise, there are three tests 
which are ordinarily accepted m many coun- 
tries as qualifying for legal aid The means 
test measures the financial ability of the 
applicant to secure legal services on his own 
If he is too poor, free legal aid is made 
available The merits test takes care to 
eliminate frivolous litigation through the 
agency of legal aid Only those cases wfrere 
there is pnma facie a good grievance to be 
remedied deserves free legal aid Yet 
another is what has been described as the 
reasonableness test Even assuming that a 
man has no means and his case has legal 
ments, still it may not be reasonable to fight 
a cause on his behalf if it is unrighteous or a 
luxury litigation or one in which there is no 
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manner of social concern Exceptions to 
these triple tests may be made depending 
upon circumstancess Even partial legal aid 
on payment of some money is sometimes 
covered by such schemes In short, there is 
no rigidity m regard to free legal services 
being made available to consumers Care is 
always taken to prevent cantankerous litiga- 
tion, promote settlement of disputes and 
help secure what is justly due to the dep- 
rived person 

LEGAL AID ORGANS AND PERSONNEL 

Broadly speaking, there are four categor- 
ies of institutionalised assistance The State 
directly helps m several cases Secondly, the 
court assigns counsel Thirdly, the organised 
profession makes arrangements for free 
legal services Fourthly, voluntary agencies 
like social service organisations offer free 
legal aid to the deserving poor In India, all 
these forms of legal aid exist although in 
meagre measure What is contemplated as a 
national plan in various reports is the 
creation of a national legal services author- 
ity with representation for a wide vanety of 
people The judiciary and the executive 
have leading roles The legal profession, 
especially in the matter of aid and advice, 
has a predominant responsibility The orga- 
nisation, while centralised at the apex, has a 
decentralised spreadout, court-wise and 
locality-wise The whole country is to be 
covered by a network of legal aid centres 
and bureaux Of course, litigation is not the 
major concern, but the prevention of litiga- 
tion by competent advice and settlement 
procedures 

Many methods have been tned as alterna- 
tives to htigative dispute resolution Lok 
Adalats or People’s Courts have been tned 
with success, although by fits and starts 
Panchayat courts have been powerfully 
advocated by competent committees which 
have studied the question in depth Arbitral 
arrangements, promoted by legal aid 


bodies, have been tned While the adminis- 
trative set-up depends on the conditions of 
the country, it may even vary from state to 
state inside the country The role of volun- 
tary agencies and the participation of the 
Bench and the Bar have m most countnes 
played a decisive part An equally signifi- 
cant contnbution to legal aid personnel 
comes from the law schools In the United 
States and m some other countnes of the 
West, clinical legal education has resulted in 
student volunteers offering their services m 
the rudimentary parts of the legal aid work 
Law schools at the service of the cause of 
the legal aid are becoming popular in India 
with the Delhi Law School giving the lead 

Legal aid bodies render many other forms 
of service to the community For instance, 
poverty junsprudence is developing through 
legal aid research Lobbying for law reform 
for the better protection of the weaker 
sections is also undertaken by them Public 
interest litigation, test litigation and pro 
bono publico actions of a miscellaneous sort 
are undertaken by legal aid agencies so that 
poorer communities may get the rights the 
law confers on them Legal literacy in 
countnes like India demands campaigning 
among the masses of the people Organised 
effort in this direction takes many forms 
depending on the social conditions Pam- 
phlets are prepared, public meetings are 
held, volunteers work among the weaker 
groups— these and other methods are re- 
sorted to, the goal being to take the law to 
those for whom it is meant and make law the 
delivery system of justice 

FINANCIAL LIABILITY OF JURIDICARE 

“Jundicare” is an expression coined by 
the two Central Committees which have 
reported on free legal aid and embraces all 
aspects of such aid Oftentimes, schemes fail 
for want of funds The modem democratic 
State, it has been widely recognised, has a 
special responsibility to finance such 
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schemes The British Parliament is an excel- 
lent example Even in the Umted States, 
funding by the Federal government is sub- 
stantial In most other countries, the State 
has not shirked its responsibility In the 
socialist countries the Bar has borne the 
brunt In India too, many states have set 
aside m their budgets allotments for free 
legal aid, although they are far from adequ- 
ate Voluntary agencies raise resources from 
among the well-to-do But Indian legal aid 
will become effective only when national 
subventions become substantial Judging by 
the obligation under Article 38A of the 
Constitution on the Central government, 
there is likelihood of financial viability for 
the national authority organising free legal 
aid throughout the length and breadth of the 
country 

CONCLUSION 

Law and justice cannot remain distant 
neighbours if the social order is to be stable 
and progressive The credibility of the legal 
system fails on account of the poorer masses 
being outlawed by it and a grave danger to 
orderly development and societal progress 
may emerge as a new menace The raison 
d’tre of legal aid m any democratic order is 
neatly expressed in the Processual Justice to 
the People which may be quoted as a fitting 
finale 

“ by offering legal advice and counsel 
in court, by educating people in their legal 
rights and helping to win them m practice, 
by reducing or subsidising the cost and delay 
of litigation, by listening to the grievances of 
the humble and by identifying where law 
lags or is injuriously obscure and suggesting 
suitable action through reform-oriented 
litigation or legislation, by championing the 
cause of the worker, wife, consumer, 
tenant, tiller and victim of wooden official- 
dom, by sensitising the legal and justicial 
professions and by creatively injecting mto 
legal studies and research the problem of 


law and poverty, by involving the commun- 
ity in the judicial process at certain levels 
and through other forward looking mea- 
sures, the legal aid ensemble seeks to make 
the rule of law a dependable ally of the weak 
and a liaison between the statute book and 
the deprived Law leads to order only with 
legal aid, and tension and mass violations 
are often the syndrome of the malady of law 
versus poverty Legal aid, if efficacious, 
creates a vested mterest for the poor in the 
law 1,5 

JUSTICE V R KRISHNA IYER 
NOTES 

1. Government of India, Processual Justice to the people 
— Report of the Expert Committee on Legal Aid, 
Ministry of Law, Justice & Company Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Legal Affairs, New Delhi, 1973, p 10 

2 Government of India Report on National Judicare 
Equal Justice — Social Justice, Ministry of Law, 
Justice & Company Affairs, Department of Legal 
Affairs New Delhi, 1977, P 1 

3 Ibid 

4 Government of India, Processual Justice to the 
People, op at 

5 Ibid, p 10 


LIFE INSURANCE 

The story of insurance is almost as old as 
the story of m ankin d The same instinct that 
prompts the modem businessman to secure 
hims elf against loss and disaster existed m 
primitive man also He too sought to avert 
the evil consequences of fire and flood and 
loss of life and was willing to make some 
sort of sacrifice m order to achieve security 
Though the modem concept of insurance is 
largely a development of recent decades, 
particularly after the industrial era, yet its 
beginnings date back almost 5,000 years 
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ANCIENT CONCEPTS IN INDIA 

Some writers have claimed that insurance 
was practised in India even in Vedic times m 
one form or the other It is said that the 
Sanskrit term Yogakshema in the Rig Veda 
meant some kind of insurance, which was 
practised by the Aryans in India nearly 
3,000 years ago Manu, the ancient law 
giver, enjoined that a special charge be 
made on goods earned from one town to 
another, to ensure their safe carnage until 
handed over to the consignee at destination 
In fact, a few centimes after Manu, Kautilya 
in his Arthashastra had also laid down 
several rules and regulations of a similar 
nature 

An informal system resembling self- 
insurance developed m ancient India The 
institution of the joint family provided 
protection to all its members Education 
and marriage of children, maintenance of 
old and infirm members of the family and 
widows were the responsibility of all the 
members of the family jointly The joint 
family has been called a scheme of mutual 
help, a little cooperative society, a minia- 
ture labour orgamsation and a diminutive 
insurance concern Other social institutions 
like the village panchayat, temples and 
charitable institutions extended help to a 
person in dire need 

In the wake of industrial development 
and resulting economic and social changes, 
the informal traditional systems of mutual 
help and security became increasingly less 
effective The most important outcome of 
this process was that the responsibility of 
ensuring the security of a person, his family 
and property fell on the individual himself 
It is in this background that the concept of 
life insurance as it is understood m modern 
times slowly became accepted in our coun- 
try 

MODERN CONCEPT OF LIFE INSURANCE 

Life insurance is a contract providing for 


payment of a sum of money to the person 
assured (or, failing him, to the person 
entitled to receive the same on the happen- 
ing of the event insured against) Usually 
the contract provides for the payment of an 
amount on the date of matunty or at 
specified dates at penodic intervals or m the 
unfortunate event of death, if it occurs 
earlier Among other things, the contract 
also provides for the payment of premium, 
the consideration money, periodically to the 
insurer by the assured Life insurance eli- 
minates risk substituting certainty for uncer- 
tainty and comes to the timely aid of the 
family Thus the prevention of economic 
want in such emergencies as disability, old 
age and death enables life insurance to 
contribute to the social organisation of the 
nation by assisting in the maintenance of the 
individual family unit 

GROWTH OF LIFE INSURANCE IN INDIA 

The early history of modern life insurance 
m India is somewhat obscure It can , howev- 
er, be said that modern life insurance was 
introduced in India by certain British com- 
panies, and this happened in the early part 
of the second half of the nineteenth century 
These companies were, however, insuring 
Europeans only It was in Bombay on 3 
December 1870 that the first Indian Com- 
pany, the Bombay Mutual Life Assurance 
Society Ltd , was formed to transact life 
insurance business on Indian lives without 
any special restrictions Four years later in 
1874, the Oriental Government Security 
Life Assurance Co Ltd was launheed 
Besides these two companies, there were 
only three other Insurance Offices worthy of 
mention which came into being upto the end 
of the century They were The Indian Life 
of Karachi (1892), the Bharat of Lahore 
(1896) and the Empire of India of Bombay 
(1897) The swadeshi movement of 1905 saw 
the formation of a large number of insur- 
ance companies, some large and some 
small Between 1903 and 1912 as many as 38 
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life offices commenced operations all over 
the country In 1912, the government passed 
the Indian Life Insurance Companies Act 
and the Provident Insurance Societies' Act 
to regulate the affairs of insurance com- 
panies to avoid failures and check malprac- 
tices The Western India founded in Satara 
and the Industrial & Prudential in Bombay 
weathered the storm and by 1919, the 
country had become fully conscious that 
Indian life insurance companies could be 
depended upon to provide financial security 
for the people of the country The New 
India began its operations in 1919 and main*. 
remarkable progress The decade 1929-39 
proved to be a period of boom and the 
harbinger of prosperity for Indian life busi- 
ness In 1938, the Insurance Act came to be 
passed From 1940 to 1942 there was a 
slump as a result of World War II From 
1943 to 1946 inflation lent wings to new 
business expansion With the passing off of 
the clouds of the war and its baneful effects, 
Indian life insurance entered an era of 
development and strength and began to 
manifest dear signs of increasing maturity 

NATIONALISATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 

On 19 January 1956, the Life Insurance 
(Emergency) Provisions Ordinance was 
promulgated whereby management and 
control of life assurance business in India, 
including the foreign business of Indian 
insurers and the Indian business of foreign 
insurers, vested in the Central government 
Life insurance business thus passed from the 
pnvate to the public sector Pnor to 
nationalisation, no senous efforts were 
made by the companies engaged in life 
insurance business to develop it intensively 
with the result that life insurance touched 
only the fringe of the community and its 
immense benefits to the family, society and 
the country remained unknown to large 
sections of the people The life insurance 
industry in India had to be geared up for the 
execution of plan programmes One of the 


mam objectives of planned development 
was to build rapidly a welfare state and it 
was, therefore, essential that the benefits of 
life insurance should be made available to 
every family m the country and that life 
assurance should be conducted with the 
utmost economy by the management acting 
m a spirit of trusteeship and canalising the 
Lfe funds into the country's development 
programmes The nationalisation of life 
insurance aimed at widening and deepening 
the insurance habit in every nook and 
corner of the country Mobilising small 
savings was also another chief objective of 
nationalisation Nationalised life insurance, 
thus, is designed to bring to the door of all 
citizens the benefits of this social service to 
ensure complete security of the funds col- 
lected by way of premiums and to utilise 
profitably such funds for nation building 
activities, keepmg in view the primary in- 
terest of the policyholders 

SET-UP OF LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 

The Life Insurance Corporation (LIC) 
Act, 1956, conferred the “exclusive pri- 
vilege of carrying on life insurance business 
in India" on the LIC, an autonomous Cor- 
poration which is required to “so exercise its 
powers as to secure that life insurance 
business is developed to the best advantage 
of the community” and “to act so far as may 
be on business principles ” The Act empow- 
ers the government to issue directions to the 
Corporation, m writing, in matters of policy 
involving public interest The Corporation 
consists of upto 16 members nominated by 
the Central government, one of whom is 
appointed as the Chairman and is the full 
tune chief executive of the Corporation Its 
central office is located in Bombay There 
are five zonal offices, one each at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Kanpur and Madras By 
March 1981, the Corporation had 42 div- 
isional offices, the total number of branch 
offices under the divisional offices was 827 
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There were also 63 development centres 
within the jurisdiction of the branch offices 

The Finance Minister m his budget speech 
on 28 February 1981 stated that the govern- 
ment had decided to reorganise the Cor- 
poration into five independent units with a 
coordinating body to provide supervision 
and guidance on matters of common in- 
terest 

The LIC has set before itself the follow- 
ing objectives 

(l) spreading of life insurance much more 
widely and in particular to the rural 
areas and to the socially and economi- 
cally backward classes with a view to 
reaching all insurable persons m the 
country and providing them adequate 
financial cover against death at a 
reasonable cost, 

(u) mobilisation of the people’s savings to 
the maximum by making insurance 
linked savings adequately attractive, 

(iu) beanng always in mind, in the invest- 
ment of funds, the primary obligations 
to its policyholders whose money it 
holds in trust, without losing sight of 
the interest of the community as a 
whole, keeping in view, national 
priorities and obligations of attractive 
return, 

(iv) conducting business with utmost eco- 
nomy and with the full realisation that 
the moneys belong to the policyhol- 
ders, 

(v) acting as trustees of the insured public 
in their individual and collective capa- 
cities, 

(vi) meeting the various life insurance 
needs of the community that would 
anse in the changing social and econo- 
mic environment, 

(vu) involving all people working in the 
Corporation to the best of their capa- 
bility in furthering the interests of the 
insured public by providing efficient 
service with courtesy, and 


(vm) promoting amongst all agents and 
employees of the corporation a sense 
of participation, pride and job satis- 
faction through discharge of their 
duties with dedication towards 
achievement of corporate objectives 

GROWTH SINCE NATIONALIZATION 

In 1955, the year preceding nationalisa- 
tion, a total of 243 private insurance com- 
panies transacted individual assurance 
worth Rs 260 84 crores under 8 31 lakh 
policies The following table gives the prog- 
ress in respect of individual assurance busi- 
ness done by the Corporation over the years 


No of 

Sum 

policies 

Assured 

(in lakhs) 

(m crores) 


Rs 


1961 

14 69 

i\o 

603 63 

1965-66 

15 61 

779 60 

1970-71 

16 16 

1303 08 

1975-76 

20 13 

2116 30 

1976-77 

20 57 

2112 02 

1977-78 

18 58 

2020 71 

1978-79 

17 54 

2055 41 

1979-80 

20 95 

2735 89 

1980-81 

19 82 

2887 06 


The business in terms of sum assured 
registered an elevenfold increase by 1980-81 
as compared to that secured in 1955 

GROUP INSURANCE & SUPERANNUATION 
BUSINESS 

Traditionally, life insurance has been sold 
to individual proposers But a large section 
of people find it difficult to afford the 
amount of savings needed for the traditional 
policies Very soon after its incorporation, 
the Corporation started transacting group 
insurance and superannuation schemes 
business Group insurance provides life in- 
surance cover at a comparatively economic 
rate It has, therefore, the potentiality to 
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bring ins urance within reach of the weaker 
sections who would have otherwise found it 
impossible to avail of the benefit of insur- 
ance The growth of group msurance busi- 
ness was modest until the sixties This class 
of business has made rapid progress m the 
seventies In the year ending 31 March 1981, 
the group insurance busmess transacted was 
of the order of Rs 5,392 crores, thus enabl- 
ing the Corporation to set up a record of 
total new business of Rs 8,279 crores 

BUSINESS IN FORCE 

On the eve of nationalisation in 1955, the 
total life msurance business m force was 
Rs 1,220 crores under 48 lakh policies On 
31 March 1980, the corresponding figure 
was Rs 25,251 crores under 279 lakh poli- 
cies Of this, Rs 19 114 crores was 
accounted for by individual life assurance 
and Rs 6,137 crores by group insurance and 
superannuation schemes 

DEVELOPMENT OF RURAL BUSINESS 

Development of m surance busmess in 
rural areas is one of the primary objectives 
of nationalisation Prior to it there was little 
insurance activity m these areas Therefore, 
a good deal of effort of a pioneering nature 
had to be put m Over the years LIC’s 
business from rural areas has mcreased in 
volume and the business for 1979-80 was of 
the order of Rs 603 77 crores It represents 
about 23 per cent of the total new busmess 
done by the LIC every year 

NEW LIFE INSURANCE SCHEMES 

The primary purpose of Life Insurance is 
protection of the family in case of early 
death of the bread-winner Life msurance 
policies also combme the element of savings 
for old age with family protection The 
normal plans of assurance of LIC like 
Endowment Assurance and Anticipated En- 
dowment Assurance or a combination of 
them have by and large served the purpose 
of satisfying the needs of the insuring public 


Business continues to be procured largely 
from such types of plans However, changes 
m socio-economic conditions are being 
taken into account and in this process new 
plans meeting consumers’ preferences have 
been recently introduced Some of these new 
plans are the Gnhalaksmi policy the Money- 
back policy, the Cash and Cover Policy the 
Progressive Protection Policy and the Chil- 
dren’s Anticipated Policy The Gnhalak- 
shmi Policy was introduced m 1975 which 
was the International Women’s Year It is 
designed to provide security to the non- 
earning Indian housewife m her old age or 
on the loss of her husband 

Mention may also be made here about the 
Centenary Policy which was designed espe- 
cially to meet the needs of people with 
fluctuating incomes, mamly m the rural 
areas Under this policy, if after four years 
premium have been paid where the term of 
the policy is 15 years and after five years 
premium have been paid where the term is 
20 or 25 years, a default m paying subse- 
quent years premium occurs not more than 
once in any block of three years, the policy 
does not lapse but is kept in force provided 
the policyholder continues to pay the pre- 
miums falling due after the defaulted pre- 
mium Respose to this policy has not, 
however, been encouraging so far 

Responding to suggestions from tune to 
time to design a special policy to cater to the 
needs of the rural population taking into 
account their socio-economic conditions, 
their problems of fluctuating income due to 
floods, droughts etc , the Corporation has 
recently introduced a new Jana Raksha 
Policy introducing a special facility therein 
Under it, the policy continues to provide full 
cover for three years, in the event of 
non-payment of premium after the first two 
years, on payment of an initial single extra 
premium This will be of great help to the 
rural population who often find it difficult to 
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pay the premium regularly because of the 
uncertain nature of their earnings which 
undergo cyclical changes 

UNDERWRITING PRACTICE 

Bearing in mind the social responsibility 
which falls on a monopolly orgamsation, the 
LIC has been liberalising its approach in the 
underwriting of “sub-standard” categones 
of lives It attempts to keep down to the 
barest minimum the number of those to 
whom insurance cover has to be denied 
because of impaired health or hazardous 
occupation It has also removed the burden 
of ‘occupational extras’ that used to be 
charged for a wide range of occupations 
which are generally pursued by persons 
belong’ng to the weaker sections of the 
community In the year 1981, which was the 
“International Year for the Disabled Per- 
sons”, the LIC decided to waive extra 
premiums under the new policies upto a 
maximum of Rs 10,000 sum assured from 
the physically disabled persons seeking life 
insurance such as the blind, deaf and dumb, 
those with loss of limbs or polio victims The 
additions so far imposed, ranged from Rs 2 
to Rs 4 per Rs 1,000 sum assured 

claims' settlement operations 

The Corporation has been paying special 
attention to its claims settlement operations 


Whereas, m 1956-57, the amount of claims 
settled was only Rs 24 96 crores, it rose to 
Rs 200 26 crores in 1977-78 The following 
table shows the progress of claims settle- 
ment from 1973-74 to 1979-80 

There was a marginal setback m the 
efforts to reduce the outstanding claims 
during 1977-78 This was attributable to a 
large increase m the number of claims 
payable during the year, particularly m the 
month of March 1978 It may be mentioned 
that the ratio of outstanding claims to claims 
intimated of some of the top insurance 
companies pnor to nationalisation was rang- 
ing between 36 per cent and 75 per 
cent (The 1954 figures of “Oriental’ , 
“Bombay Mutual”, “New India” and 
“National” were 36 48, 42 47, 59 41 and 
74 70 per cent respectively) 

investment in socially-oriented sectors 

In the matter of investment of funds of 
the LIC, an assurance was given in Parlia- 
ment m August 1958 by the then Finance 
Minister that the LIC would invest in 
ventures which furthered the social 
advancement of the country We quote 
from the statement of the Finance Minister 
“To begin with, I would like to make it quite 
clear that the Life Insurance Corporation 
shall always keep in mind the provision of 


Year 

No of claims inti- 

No of claims paid 

Percentage of out- 


mated during the year 

during the year 

standing claims at 






the end of the year 


No 

Amount 

No 

Amount 

to claims intimated 


(Lakhs) 

(Crores) 

(Lakhs) 

(Crores) 

during the year 






No 

Amount 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 



Rs 


Rs 

% 

% 

1973-74 

4 03 

114 67 

3 74 

107-36 

24 35 

24 91 

1974-75 

4 73 

148 32 

4 68 

145 17 

21 94 

21 39 

1975-76 

525 

162 73 

5 46 

165 85 

15 91 

17 57 

1976-77 

5 41 

173 66 

5 63 

177 71 

1125 

1414 

1977-78 

6 27 

206 97 

6 05 

200 26 

13 21 

15 10 

1978-79 

6 91 

237 89 

6 71 

232 92 

13 33 

13 46 

1979-80 

7 36 

283 00 

719 

278 88 

14 27 

1515 
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Section 6(1) of the LIC Act, which enjoins 
on it the duty of carrying on its business to 
the best advantage of the community Let 
me be more specific Whereas the Life 
Insurance Corporation will always bear in 
mind that its primary obligation is to its 
policyholders whose money it holds in trust, 
and will work as far as possible on business 
principles, it will never lose sight of the fact 
that, as the single largest investor m India, it 
has to keep before it the interest of the 
co mmunit y as a whole It will, therefore, 
invest m ventures which further the social 
advancement of the country ” 

The LIC has attempted to f ulfil this 
assurance as far as practicable Statutorily, 
the LIC is required to mvest at least 25 per 
cent of annual accretion to its fund in 
Central government securities, not less than 
50 percent m Central government. State 
government and other government guaran- 
teed marketable securities, and not less than 
75 per cent m Central government. State 
government, other government guaranteed 
marketable securities and other approved 
securities and in investments made for 
socially desirable purposes like housing, 
electricity, water supply and sewerage 
schemes for municipalities and rural areas 
and financing of industrial estates Recently 
it has decided to finance State Road Trans- 
port Corporations Such investments have 
registered a significant and impressive in- 
crease from Rs 259 04 crores on 31 Decem- 
ber 1957 to Rs 5,287 67 crores as on 31 
March 1980 

Loans constitute one of the major ave- 
nues of investment for the Corporation’s 
funds In granting these loans, emphasis has 
been on financing of (a) generation and 
transmission of electricity for agricultural 
and industrial use, (b) housing schemes, (c) 
water supply schemes and sewerage 
schemes in urban areas and townships, (d) 
piped water supply schemes m rural areas 
and (e) industrial development 


As a result of the Corporation’s financial 
assistance, 1054 municipalities m 18 States 
covering a total urban population of 15 4 
crores have been able to provide drinking 
water facilities m their areas till about 31 
March 1980 

INVESTMENT IN SMALL SCALE INDUSTRIES 

While the Corporation’s subscriptions to 
shares and bonds of State level development 
agencies indirectly help in financing of small 
scale and medium scale industries , one way by 
which it makes its direct contribution to such 
industries is granting of loans for setting up of 
industrial estates Loans of Rs 13 98 crores 
were advanced to 43 industrial estates upto 31 
March 1980 The total number of industrial 
sheds proposed to be constructed with the 
Corporation’s loan assistance was 3 , 175 out of 
which 2,668 sheds were completed by 31 
March 1980 and 342 were under construction 
The number of sheds actually allotted to Ind- 
ustrial Umts upto 31 March 1980 was 2,581 
These provided employment to 23,666 
workers and had an annual aggregate turn- 
over of about Rs 84 50 crores 

LIC LOANS FOR HOUSING AND BUILDING 

The Corporation grants loans every year 
to various State governments for their social 
housmg schemes such as middle income 
group housing, low income group housmg, 
village housmg project, plantation labour 
housmg, land acquisition and development 
and such other schemes as are approved by 
the Central government Total loans adv- 
anced to State governments upto 31 March 
1980 aggregated to Rs 349 03 crores of 
which Rs 259 71 crores was outstanding as 
on 31 March 1980 which mcludes loans 
amounting to Rs 4 50 crores by way of 
cyclone and flood rehef 

Such loans from the Corporation have 
considerably helped the States to rehabili- 
tate the unfortunate families whose houses 
were damaged m natural calamities Sum- 
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larly, with the help of the loans given to the 
Apex Cooperative Housing Societies in 
different States loans have been sanctioned 
by them to their member cooperative hous- 
ing societies for construction of as many as 
4 06 lakh houses of which 2 36 lakh houses 
have been constructed and occupied upto 31 
March 1980 

MANPOWER RESOURCES AND TRAINING 

Life Insurance business has to be sold and 
it is well known that the basis for its 
successful development can only be through 
personal contacts The busmess is thus 
secured through agents and development 
officers m the field There were about 1 10 
lalfh agents on the rolls of the Corporation 
as at 31 March 1980 and the number of 
development officers was 6,732 The Life 
Insurance Agency as a career had not found 
adequate public acceptance in the pre- 
Corporation era and also for quite some 
time after nationalisation However, the 
Corporation has encouraged professiona- 
hsation of this work The first step taken 
some years ago in this direction was the 
launching of the Career Agents Scheme m 
cities with the objective of building up a 
cadre of trained professional agents compe- 
tent m selling life insurance on the basis of 
needs, rendering effective after-sale service 
to policyholders and looking after their 
insurance portfolio over a penod of years 
Besides, agents’ clubs have also been 
formed with a view to giving recognition and 
status to those agents who have consistently 
achieved a certain specified level of per- 
formance Another important step taken 
recently was the appointment of rural career 
agents to build up a cadre of agents in rural 
areas and thereby intensify busmess activi- 
ties in the villages The programme envis- 
ages covering the entire rural area compris- 
ing all the 5 76 lakh villages m the country 
by the rural career agents in the course of a 
few years 

On the administrative side as at 31 March 


1980, the number of Class I officers 
throughout the Corporation offices was 
4,251 and the number of supervisory and 
clerical office staff 36,389 

TRAINING 

The quality of the pre-sale and post-sale 
services rendered to policyholders is a major 
criterion of the efficient functioning of an 
msurer As such, service is to a considerable 
extent a function of the knowledge and skill 
of the administrative and field staff Hence 
great importance is attached in the LIC to 
facilities for their training Training of 
agents has been developed in three distinct 
levels (l) pre-recruitment orientation 
course, (u) initial training after recruitment 
under programmed learning method and 
(m) training for absorbed and confirmed 
agents under advance training courses For 
the officers, a Training College has been set 
up at Bonvli in Bombay For other staff, 
trainmg facilities are offered at the respec- 
tive offices 

DECENTRALISATION OF SERVICING 

In the early stages of the Corporation its 
branch offices were mainly concerned with 
procurement of new busmess and develop- 
ment of the field organisation Most of the 
administrative and policy servicing functions 
were being performed by the divisional 
offices A beginning was made in 1961 to 
entrust selected branches to attend to simple 
servicing requirements of the policyholders 
also at branch level In 1971, a detailed 
programme of decentralisation of many of 
the servicing functions like sanction of loans 
under policies, registration of nomination 
and assignment etc from the divisional 
offices to the branches was evolved for 
implementation The list of servicing func- 
tions to be performed at the branch level is 
being enlarged from tune to time with the 
ultimate aim of ensuring that the policyhol- 
ders get services at the branches, near their 
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own doorsteps without their being required 
to approach the divisional offices 

PERSPECTIVES 

LIC has several social corporate objec- 
tives It has to serve the community’s needs 
of hfe insurance It has also to channelise 
the savings of the community for nation 
building activities In short, its social role is 
the utilisation of the people’s money for the 
people’s good Being an organisation with a 
social purpose, the Corporation is alive to 
the need to anticipate the future and con- 
tinuously to adapt itself to the emerging 
requirements It has to have a clear perspec- 
tive to enable effective performance of its 
various tasks not only in the immediate 
future but also m the long term For this 
purpose, corporate planning is now a part of 
its essential activities Projections and fore- 
casts are made with the use of macro 
econometric models and other symbolic 
representations of the various sub-systems 
The scheme of decentralisation of servicing 
functions to the branches is also being 
vigorously pursued and is to be completed in 
the near future The ultimate goal is to 
evolve an effective and efficient service 
organisation that fulfils the expectations of 
the nation 

J MATTHAN 


MATERNAL AND CHILD 
HEALTH 

The future of a nation depends largely on 
the health and well-being of mothers and 
children Indeed, a community has no sur- 
vival but through its children In India, 
children under 14 years of age and mothers 
constitute about two-thirds of the popula- 
tion Not only does this majority by way of 


numbers require special focus but their 
vulnerability demands priority of attention 
Maternal depletion due to child birth as well 
as child-re anng and the greater needs for 
growth and development in children make 
them prone to infections and nutritional 
problems 

Indian mothers have complex and diverse 
roles Not only do they bear the major 
responsibility for child-rearing and the daily 
requirements of the family by way of cook- 
ing, cleamng, collecting fuel and fetching 
water but they help to look after poultry and 
cattle, raise crops, and often contribute to 
the f amil y income They also provide nurs- 
ing care to the old, the sick and the disabled 
Canng for women and educating them is an 
mvestment not only m maternal health but 
also in the health of the community 

This vulnerability of mothers is com- 
pounded by social discrimination and cultu- 
ral practices In a study at the village of 
Pura, near Bangalore, an energy consump- 
tion and expenditure matrix was 
constructed 1 It was found that not only do 
women eat last and the least, but they also 
perform the maximum work The energy 
expenditure per household per day was 5 68 
umts for men, 9 69 for women and about 3 
for children These facts require translation 
mto policy measures 

DIMENSIONS 

Many factors influence maternal and child 
health The genetic constitution, exposure to 
disease-producing orgamsms, imbalanced or 
madequate nutntion and low resistance to 
infection determine the state of health In 
addition, social, cultural, economic, political 
and environmental factors, as well as the 
availability of health services, greatly influ- 
ence the health of individuals and communi- 
ties Balanced, coordinated, inter-sectoral 
development is essential to maximise the 
impact of health services The vicious cycles 
of poor nutntion, ill-health and low produc- 
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tivity can be broken through social and 
economic measures, along with better health 
services. More wealth alone, however, does 
not necessarily lead to better health In 
Kerala, for example, while 47 per cent of the 
people live below the poverty line, 2 and the 
per capita Gross Domestic Product (GDP) 
was Rs 948, 3 the infant mortality rate was 
only 56 per 1000 live births 4 and the hfe 
expactancy was estimated to be over 60 
years 5 As compared with this, the infant 
mortality rate in Punjab was 108 6 and the life 
expectancy was estimated to be below 60 
years, 7 although only 15 per cent 8 of the 
population lives below the poverty line and 
the per capita GDP was Rs 1,586 9 Policies 
on food, and food distribution and income 
and income distribution are crucial 

Overcrowding and squalor are compound- 
ed by ignorance and cultural taboos Pre- 
gnant women m the rural north-west are 
often not given the extra calories and pro- 
teins they require because of the belief that 
increased food intake during pregnancy re- 
sults in larger babies culminating in difficult 
labour In certain parts of Andhra Pradesh, 
infants are generally not given water to 
dnnk Consequently, dehydration following 
diarrhoea claims many lives which could 
have been saved through proper rehydra- 
tion 

Of particular relevance to health is the 
status which women enjoy within the home 
and the community This gives them the 
liberty to decide important family issues with 
health consequences — how much of the 
family income should be spent on food, and 
when and where to take the child for 
treatment Education of women has proved 
to be one of the most powerful levers for 
improving health It is widely acknowledged 
that within each income level, mfant mortal- 
ity falls as the mother’s education goes up 10 

It is difficult to measure health The 
“Physical Quality of Life Index’ (PQLI) 


attempts to assess the level of development 
and well-being in a population Three 
vanables — the literacy rate, the mfant 
mortality rate and the life expectancy at 
birth have been fused into a composite 
index, with a range of assigned values from 
zero to one hundred The all India PQLI for 
1971 was estimated as 34 3 11 The PQLI was 
estimated as 95 for the USA, 82 for Sn 
Lanka and 40 for India, for 1975 12 The 
male-female PQLI differential is significant 
In all states m India, the PQLI is higher for 
males than for females 13 

Another important indicator of the health 
and social status of female is the sex ratio 
According to the 1981 Census this ratio 
stands at 935 females for 1000 males 14 Not 
only is the ratio unfavourable, but its steady 
decline from 972 females per 1000 males m 
1901 to 930 in 1971 15 is a cause for great 
concern This indicates an unfavourable 
mortality experience for females due largely 
to preference for male infants and children, 
causes related to repeated child-bearing m 
women, poor access of the female popula- 
tion to available health facilities and madqu- 
ate health services 

NATURE AND MAGNITUDE 

The health status of mothers and children 
is assessed by measurements of mortality, 
morbidity and anthropometric and other 
measurements of growth and development 
Often, for want of better indicators, mortal- 
ity estimates have to be used for comparison 
and for inferring the nature and magnitude 
of the problem Accurate maternal mortality 
rates for India are not available The Model 
Registration Scheme of the Registrar Gener- 
al of India estimates maternal mortality at 
around 4 17 per 1000 live births 16 , while in 
some places it is five tunes higher or more 
Haemorrhage, abortion, toxemia, anaemia, 
puerpural sepsis and malpresentations caus- 
ing obstructed labour are some of the causes 
of deaths m mothers 
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The infant mortality rate is estimated at 
around 125 per 1000 live births 17 compared 
with 8 m Sweden, about 50 in Sri Lanka and 
25 in Thailand 18 The age-specific mortality 
rate in pre-school children is 50 19 Deaths m 
children under 5 years is responsible for 
about half of the total Indian mortality, 
whereas under-fives constitute only 14 5 per 
cent of the population 20 Gastro-intestinal 
diseases and pneumonias, along with mal- 
nutrition, take the heaviest toll of lives in 
children under 5 years 

The priority problems of the mother and 
child in India are caused by the synergistic 
effects of mulnutntion, infection and uncon- 
trolled fertility, aggravated by poor socio- 
economic conditions, cultural barriers and 
madequate health care facilities Dietary 
surveys have shown that the intake of 
women in low income groups falls short of 
the daily recommended intake of 2,200 
calories by 500 to 600 calories 21 The corres- 
ponding findings for pregnant and lactating 
women reveal a daily deficiency of 1,100 
calories and 1,000 calories respectively 
Women require 300 calories more per day 
during the latter half of pregnancy, and 700 
calories more per day, during lactation 22 
Women belonging to the lower socio- 
economic groups gam around 3 to 5 kg 
during pregnancy as against 10 kg in the 
developed countries 23 Over 50 per cent of 
pregnant women have a haemoglobin level 
of less than 10 grms per cent Anaemia in 
pregnancy accounts directly for 20 per cent 
of all maternal deaths and indirectly for a 
much larger proportion 24 The problem of 
malnutrition in the mothers is further com- 
pounded by widespread helminthiasis (worm 
infestation) In addition, acute and chronic 
infections, such as malaria and tuberculosis, 
take a toll of women’s health 

Puerperal sepsis due to the lack of trained 
attendants and unhygienic delivery contri- 
butes significantly to maternal deaths 
Seventy per cent of all maternal deaths are 


considered to be preventable, largely 
through adequate nutrition and measures 
for the control of infection 25 The situation 
is complicated by uncontrolled fertility 
Maternal deaths rise significantly with the 
fourth pregnancy and reach very high levels 
after the fifth 26 About 40 per cent of all 
deliveries are of the fourth order and above 
in developing countries 27 Multipanty 
therefore, plays a very important part in 
both maternal mortality and morbidity 

Maternal nutrition has a direct rela- 
tionship to the birth weight of the newborn 
It is estimated that 30 to 40 per cent of 
newborns m India are small for their gesta- 
tional age as compared with 6 to 7 per cent 
m developed countries 28 The average birth 
weight of Indian children from the lower 
socio-economic groups is between 2700 gm 
and 2900 gm, newborns m better socio- 
economic groups weigh 200 to 300 gm 
more 29 Low birth-weight babies have a 
worse mortality and morbidity experience as 
they are more vulnerable to infection 

Tetanus neonatorum, which can be pre- 
vented by immunizing pregnant mothers, 
accounts for 6 to 10 per cent of total infant 
deaths This accrues from using unclean 
instruments for cutting the umbilical cord 
and contaminated dressings, like ash from 
cow dung Gastroenteritis, broncho- 
pneumonia, septicemia and meningitis, 
alongwith malnutrition, cause the majority 
of infant deaths Bacterial contamination of 
unclean bottles and nipples in bottle-fed 
babies result m repeated diarrhoea Recent- 
ly, the introduction of oral rehydration to 
replace the water and electrolyte loss, has 
been used to combat the situation with some 
success Early introduction of culturally 
acceptable supplementary feedmg with 
semi-solids, at the age of 5 to 6 months, if 
not earlier, along with breast-feeding, has to 
be promoted for better nutrition m infants 

In children who are 1 to 5 years of age, 
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gastroenteritis and respiratory diseases like 
pneumonia take a heavy toll Malnutrition, 
compounded with helminthiasis, worsens 
the situation considerably Studies m India 
show that malnutrition is directly or in- 
directly responsible for more than 50 per 
cgnt of deaths in children under 5 years of 
age 30 The inadequacy of food intake results 
m protein-energy malnutrition (PEM), 3 to 
4 per cent of children under 5 years of age 
suffer from very severe forms of kwashior- 
kor and marasmus, and many more from all 
grades malnutrition 31 Sixty per cent of all 
children under 6 years of age, and 25 to 30 
per cent of school children show signs of 
nutritional deficiency 32 Studies have shown 
that in children under 6 years, the diets of 92 
per cent of the children were deficient in 
calories and 32 per cent were deficient m 
protein 33 Vitamin A deficiency is esti- 
mated to render at least 25,000 children 
blind every year 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 

Traditionally, health care has been pro- 
vided by practioners of indigenous systems 
of medicine Since the Vedic times, Ayurve- 
da and Siddha systems were followed La- 
ter, the Unam-Tibb system, with its origin m 
the Greek and Arab cultures, supplemented 
the existing system In addition, many were 
treated by faith-healers through various 
ntuals This situation exists in vast areas 
even today Care of expectant mothers is 
limited to the process of child-birth and a 
fortnight or so thereafter This is provided 
in homes by the dai, the traditional birth 
attendant It is estimated that 85 per cent of 
deliveries are conducted by traditional birth 
attendants 34 It was also estimated by the 
Survey or Infant and child Mortality (1978) 
that 58 8 per cent and 25 per cent of 
deliveries in rural and urban areas, respec- 
tively, were conducted by untrained 
practitioners 35 

The earliest attempt to introduce changes 
for the care of mothers and infants by 


training dais was made by Miss Hewlitt of 
the Church of England in 1866 36 The effort 
was further reinforced and organised by the 
Victoria Memorial Scholarship Fund m 
1902, whereby training was imparted to 
indigenous dais for the practice of safer 
midwifery The first hospital for women and 
children was established m Bareilly (in 
Uttar Pradesh) by the American Methodist 
Episcopal Mission in 1869 In 1883 the first 
government hospital for women, the Cama 
Hospital m Bombay, was established, and 
was staffed entirely by women In 1885 the 
Countess Duffenn Fund, a voluntary effort, 
established the National Association for 
supplying medical aid, by women to women 
The Fund offered medical care and basic 
medical education, a number of female 
wards staffed entirely by women were estab- 
lished m various hospitals It also trained 
and supplied nurses and midwives to various 
medical institutions In 1910, the Lady 
Chemsford All-India League for Maternity 
and Child Welfare was established The 
mam objective was to generate interest in, 
and provide technical guidance to, maternal 
and child health programmes The greatest 
contribution of the League was the estab- 
lishing of Health Schools offering training in 
various important aspects of maternal and 
child health including antenatal care and 
child development and psychology In 1914, 
a Women’s Medical Service was started for 
administering ’ward’ services for women 
The Lady Reading Health School was estab- 
lished for training mid-wives and midwifery 
supervisors m 1918 In 1923, coordination of 
all government bodies was achieved under 
the presidency of Lady Reading 37 

In 1931, the Indian Red Cross Society 
established the Maternal and Child Welfare 
Bureau, following the amalgamation of the 
All-India Maternity and Child Welfare 
League with the Indian Red Cross Society 
Madras was the first state to set up maternal 
and child clinics in 1931 By 1938, there 
were 800 maternal and child welfare clinics 
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in India, all in urban areas Services in- 
cluded medical examination of mothers and 
children, home delivery and supervision of 
dai practice Milk was distributed in certain 
centres to pregnant mothers and children 
In 1946, the Bhore Committee recom- 
mended the integration of maternal and 
child services with the general health ser- 
vices, to be provided through primary 
health centres in rural areas All along, 
facilities for medical care and institutional 
deliveries through trained doctors had been 
developmg m urban areas Growing aware- 
ness of the population problem, especially 
amongst women’s voluntary organisations 
such as the AD India Women’s Conferences, 
culminated m the formation of Family Plan- 
mug Association of India m 1949 

POLICIES 

India is a signatory to the Alma-Ata 
Declaration on Primary Health Care (1978) 
The Declaration placed maternal and child 
health, including family planning, at the 
centre of primary health care 38 Earlier, the 
National Policy for Children, adopted in 
1974, had asserted that “it shaU be the policy 
for the State to provide adequate services to 
children, both before and after birth, and 
through the period of growth, to ensure 
their full physical, mental and social 
development ” 39 

India is also a signatory to the Charter for 
Health Development, sponsored by the 
World Health Organisation, in New Delhi 
in 1980 40 The charter endeavours to ensure 
health as an integral component of national 
economic and social development Article 6 
(Serial 6) of this charter states that “the 
reduction of mortality and morbidity among 
infants and children, the improvement of 
the health of women, especially mothers, 
and the regulation of fertility so as to 
achieve better health is a specific objective ’ 

Legislation has been enacted to promote 
maternal and child health The Child Mar- 


riage Restraint Act of 1929 raised the 
minimum age of marriage for boys to 18 and 
girls to 14, which has been further raised to 
21 and 18 respectively by an amendment 
enacted m 1978 The Factories Act prohibits 
the employment of children below 14 years 
It also lays down restrictions on their em- 
ployment m dangerous occupations The 
Employees State Insurance Act of 1948 
provides for maternity leave The Medical 
Termination of Pregnancy Act of 1971, 
which liberalised the law on abortion, is a 
measure to reduce maternal deaths from 
septic abortions 

programmes approach and objectives 

Care for mothers and children during 
illness is provided through a large network 
of health centres and hospitals, as well as 
practitioners of various systems of medicine, 
both m urban and in rural areas Health 
protection through antenatal, mtranatal and 
postnatal care, health and nutrition educa- 
tion and immunisation and rehabilitative 
services are available Antenatal care in- 
cludes screening all mothers for highnsk 
pregnancies for referral and special care, 
identification and treatment of severely 
malnourished mothers, distribution of iron 
and folic acid to all pregnant mothers m the 
last 100 days of pregnancy to combat 
anaemia, education for health, personal 
hygiene, nutrition, immunization, fertility 
regulation and a small family, immunization 
with tetanus toxoid for the prevention of 
neonatal tetanus, and regular check-ups at 
the home and clrnics for monitoring mater- 
nal health and foetal growth In addition, 
supplementary feeding through the special 
nutrition programme, is provided to pre- 
gnant and lactatmg mothers in the lower 
socio-economic groups residing in urban 
slums, backward rural areas and tribal 
areas Malnourished children below six 
years are similarly covered with nutritio nal 
supplements 
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Intranatal care aims at ensuring safe 
deliveries and prompt diagnosis and referral 
of complicated cases The dai training prog' 
ramme, under which the traditional birth 
attendants are given training at primary 
health centres, is a step towards this It is 
hoped that an increasing proportion of 
deliveries in rural areas will be conducted by 
trained dais and female multipurpose work- 
ers 

The family welfare programme, by pro- 
viding facilities for spacing births between 
children and limiting the size of the family, 
directly influences the health of mothers and 
children Gopalan demonstrated that chil- 
dren of the fourth order or higher order had 
a 32 per cent prevalence of malnutrition 
compared with 17 per cent of those of the 
first to third order 41 Acceptance of mea- 
sures of family planning is associated with 
increased survival of children which in turn 
depends upon the coverage and quality of 
services for maternal and child health The 
All-India Hospital Post Partum Programme 
is a hospital-based, maternity-centred 
approach to family planning, whereby facili- 
ties for sterlization after delivery are avail- 
able at selected hospitals all over the coun- 
try Care of the new bom is also provided 

Oral rehydration for dehydrated babies is 
recommended, and the government has 
undertaken largescale production and dis- 
tribution of ’rehydration packets’ which, 
when reconstituted with water, contain 
adequate glucose and the required electroly- 
tese Prophylaxis against blindness, with 
200,000 I U of Vitamin A, is given to 
children of 1 to 5 years of age at six monthly 
intervals Children below six years also 
receive iron and folic and tablets to combat 
anaemia 

Immunisation against certain communic- 
able diseases is available The schedule 
recommended by the Expanded Programme 
of Immunisation is given at the end of the 


paper 42 Tetanus toxoid for pregnant 
•motheis and protection of children against 
ismall-pox, dipthena, whooping cough, teta- 
nus, poliomyelitis, typoid, and cholera, is 
i available through the existing health infras- 
tructure Protection against measles is also 
available m limited areas To ensure poten- 
'cy of vaccines, efforts are being urgently 
ipursued to provide facilities of cold storage 
at all levels in the distribution channel 

School health services for children seek to 
monitor giowth and development to provide 
regular medical examinations, prompt treat- 
ment, required immunizations, and to cre- 
ate a healthy environment However, these 
facilities are available in limited areas 
Measures for promoting the health of 
school children, like provision of sup- 
plementary food through the midday meal 
programme, and health education, are also 
included m certain places 

Along with programmes focused on 
mothers and children, the other general 
health programmes also benefit the mother 
and the child The national malaria control 
programme has the specific objective of 
reducing deaths and the period of sickness 
due to malaria Special drug distribution 
centres and fever treatment depots distri- 
bute anti-malarial drugs all over the coun- 
try The national leprosy control program- 
me aims at reducing leprosy, particularly in 
childhood, through increased detection and 
adequate treatment of cases The national 
tuberculosis control programme also aims at 
early detection and complete treatment of 
leases and immunization with B C G to all 
below 20 years of age Successful domicili- 
ary treatment of cases has made the oper- 
ational aspects of the programme feasible 
and decreased the costs National disease 
control programmes for filana, sexually 
transmitted diseases and goitre are other 
important health measures benefiting 
mothers and childem 

There are other developmental program- 
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mes which also promote the health of 
mothers and childem The integrated child 
development services scheme focuses on 
children below six years of age and pregnant 
and nursing mothers Children below six 
years are given immunisations, health 
check-ups, referral when necessary, sup- 
plementary nutrition, and non-formal, pre- 
school education Undernourished pregnant 
and lactatmg mothers are also given sup- 
plementary nuta&on, immunizations, ante- 
natal and health check-ups, referral is avail- 
able tor ’high-risk’ women Health and 
nutrition education is imparted to all 
women The minimum needs programmes 
with its components of elementary educa- 
tion, adult education, health, water supply, 
roads, electrification, housmg sites for the 
landless, enviromental sanitation and nutri- 
tion, is essentially an investment in human 
resource development in rural areas The 
applied nutation programme was launched 
to combat malnutrition in vulnerable 
groups, particularly mothers and children in 
rural areas The programme is education- 
onented and operational at the village and 
family level The objectives are achieved 
through production of nutritious food, train- 
ing of functionaries, nutation education and 
demonstration and active community in- 
volvement 

ORGANISATION AND DELIVERY OF SERVICES 

Material and child health services should 
be extensive enough to identify those most 
m need and skilled enough to help them 
Comprehensive maternal and child health 
care through adequately trained personnel 
and the use of appropriate technology, are 
essential purposes of maternal and child 
health organisations Services need to be 
balanced between the health need of people 
and their demands to safeguard against 
either underutilisation or non-availabihty of 
services demanded 

Central Level * The Central Council of 


Health which meets annually is the apex 
body providing guidelines for health 
through national consensus The Union 
Munster for Health is the Chairman and all 
the State Ministers of Health are its mem- 
bers Health care programmes are re- 
viewed, proposals for legislation submitted, 
and recommendations for reorganisation of 
services or additional programmes are 
made The Planning Commission, through 
its five year plans provides direction and 
allocates priorities for health care, including 
maternal and child health, according to the 
goals of national development Expert com- 
mittees make valuable recommendations on 
technical and operational aspects of mater- 
nal and child health The Central Ministry 
of Health and Family Welfare plans and 
coordinates various national programmes, 
including those for mothers and children 
The Department of Family Welfare has a 
Deputy Commissioner for maternal and 
child health services Standards for equip- 
ment, operational objectives of coverage 
and quality of services are set with expert 
advice from scientists and health adixunisfra- 
tors Activities related to maternal and child 
health are duly monitored 

State Level Health, including maternal and 
child health, is a state responsibility 
However, some programmes, for example, 
the family welfare programme (family plan- 
ning) are funded entirely by the Centre 
Other programmes receive partial support 
luce national disease control programmes 
The state department of Health and Family 
Welfare, along with the State Health 
Directorates, formulate policies and 
strategies ana co-ordinate then implementa- 
tion 

District Level The district headquarters, 
accountable to the State Health Directo- 
rates, administer maternal and child health 
services, both in rural and in urban areas 
However, m some states, for example 
Maharashtra and Gujarat, a large part of 
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the responsibility is placed on the Zila 
Panshad, which is the district level repre- 
sentative body for rural areas 

Rural Areas Each community development 
block in a district has at least one primary 
health centre, with eight to ten sub-centres 
to render comprehensive health care to a 
population of 100,000 to 120,000 in approx- 
imately 100 villages In addition, there are 
several government allopathic and ayurve- 
dic dispensaries which render ambulatory 
medical care All these peripheral health 
institutions come under the chief medical 
officer of the primary health centre or the 
block medical officer, who is directly re- 
sponsible to the chief medical officer of the 
district Each primary health centre has six 
beds, two of which are generally earmarked 
for maternity cases There is thus an inade- 
quacy of m-patient and specialist care for 
the rural population Hus is to be removed 
by supporting the development of sub- 
divisions! and district civil hospitals, and 
augmenting facilities at 25 per cent of the 
primary health centres, to be specially 
selected 

At the primary health centre and sub- 
centres, ambulatory and domiciliary mater- 
nal and child services are provided by a 
health team comprising medical officers, 
male and female health supervisors and 
male and female health workers For every 
10,000 population, there is a male and a 
female health worker and one supervisor for 
four workers both on the male and female 
side The medical officer is m charge of the 
team The block extension educator assists 
the medical officer m his activities, helps in 
training and carries out the health education 
activities The block development officer 
along with extension officers in vanous 
sectors like agriculture, animal husbandry 
and cottage mdustnes and the Block Educa- 
tion Officer implement development prog- 
rammes which are of great relevance to 
health Intersectoral co-ordination and col- 


laboration between the medical officer and 
block developmet officer plays a key role m 
the development and general well-being of 
communities, particularly mothers and chil- 
dren 

Urban areas In addition to civil and 
teachmg hospitals run by the State govern- 
ments, local bodies of large cities and towns 
such as town area committees, municipal 
boards and corporations provide maternity, 
family planning and immunisation services 
to women and children through maternal 
and child health centres, maternity homes 
and hospitals However, there are several 
small towns, where the municipal health 
organisations are too weak to make this 
effort 

Urban populations in such places remain 
largely uncovered by any organised materni- 
ty and child health programmes The staf- 
fing pattern of maternal and child-health 
centres is not uniform Services are pro- 
vided by full-time or part-time doctors, 
female health supervisors and health work- 
ers, including midwives and trained dais 
Many of them also provide domiciliary 
services for defined populations In large 
metropolitan cities, hospitals both m the 
governmental and non-govemmental sec- 
tors provide specialist services 

TRAINING AND PERSONNEL 

There are 106 medical colleges training 
13,000 allopathic doctors annually Special- 
ists m pediatrics and obstetrics and 
gynaecology, trained at these medical col- 
leges, provide services to mothers and chil- 
dren It is estimated that there are 190,000 
doctors m India and the doctor-population 
ratio is estimated at 1 3622 About 10,000 
graduates are trained each year by 106 
Homeopathic, 81 Ayurvedic, 13 Unani col- 
leges and one Siddha college About 1 5 
lakh homeopathic practioners and 2 7 lakh 
practitioners of traditional systems of medi- 
cine are registered In addition to these 
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qualified practitioners, a very large number 
of unregistered and folk practitioners, 
trained through apprenticeship for varying 
durations and on varied principles, are 
consulted for illnesses There are besides 
275 nurses training institutions which pro- 
duce qualified nursing personnel It is esti- 
mated that India has 135,000 nurses Their 
training mcludes aspects of maternal and 
child care 

T rainin g schools for auxiliary nurse mid- 
wives, health visitors and sanitary inspec- 
tors, provide tr aining to female and male 
health workers for a duration of 18 months 
m which great emphasis is laid on maternal 
and child care The female health worker is 
taught how to identify ‘high-nsk’ pregnan- 
cies, provide regular antenatal check-ups, 
conduct hygienic deliveries, immunise 
mothers and children, identify and treat 
maln utrition, monitor growth and develop- 
ment in children, motivate and provide 
services for family planning, record and 
report births and deaths and incorporate 
health education in all her activities She also 
supervises the dais By April 1980, about 
50,000 female and 80,000 male workers were 
in position 43 The male workers are also 
taught principles of maternal and child care, 
particularly nutation, family planning and 
immunisation They provide services m 
areas generally not covered by female work- 
ers About 11,000 female and 20,000 male 
assistants supervise the workers They were 
framed m the erstwhile lady health visitors 
and sanitary inspectors’ schools Hence- 
forth, supervisors are to be appomted only 
from among health workers after the re- 
quisite work experience and six months 
promotional tr aining 

In order to provide for continuing educa- 
tion to health personnel, a network of 
institutions has been set up Seven central 
training institutions m different regions of 
the country provide continuous training 
through regular courses for medical officers 


from the State and district levels These 
courses review current strategies and priori- 
ties m health and emphasise administrative 
and managerial aspects The central insti- 
tutes also provide in-service traimng for 
teachers at health and f amil y welfare train- 
ing centres which conduct orientation 
courses for medical officers and para- 
medical supervisory staff of primary health 
centres They in turn conduct traimng 
courses for health workers, community 
health guides, and village dais Dai traimng 
is conducted for a month In order to mduce 
practising dais to avail of this training facil- 
ity, an incentive of Rs 10 per diem is given 
They are taught the importance of prenatal 
care and tetanus toxoid imm unization They 
are also encouraged to register pregnant 
mothers with the female health worker for 
antenatal care, and are given an incentive of 
Rs 2 for domg so Asepsis whilst cutting the 
cord, and of the umbilical stump, are empha- 
sised The importance of feedmg colostrum, 
proper feeding of the infant and the mother, 
fertility regulation and immunization for the 
infan t are also stressed By April 1980, 2 84 
lakh dais had been trained 

Health ‘guides’ of the community health 
volunteers scheme are trained at primary 
health centres for three months This scheme 
was launched in October 1977 as a measure 
to mvolve the community in health care and 
to strengthen the link between the health 
care delivery system and the people These 
volunteers, selected by the villagers them- 
selves, provide part-time healthcare They 
are framed for the provision of first aid, 
treatment of minor ailments, identification 
of malnutrition in mothers and children, 
promotion of immunization, antenatal care, 
family pl annin g, nutation, village sanitation 
and communicable disease control The 
co mmuni ty health guides are provided with a 
few essential drugs and receive an honorar- 
ium By April 1980, 1 5 lakh community 
health guides had been framed 44 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 

Training of manpower is a vital function 
Through basic technical education at vanous 
levels, large numbers of health workers m all 
categories have been trained and a fairly 
large network of health service capability has 
been established Continuing education and 
the need for in-service training for career 
development has been strongly stressed and 
courses are conducted accordingly Another 
major shift m emphasis is voiced in the 
programme of re-onentation of medical 
education for the training of medical under- 
graduates Each medical college is expected 
to provide services to three blocks through 
primary health centres and should, in time, 
cover a complete district Medical students 
will thus learn to view health problems m a 
different perspective through work experi- 
ence m unfamiliar social, cultural and econo- 
mic settings Since the vast majority of the 
population live in rural areas, understanding 
their health problems, particularly those of 
mothers and children, is an essential re- 
quisite for doctors trained m medical col- 
leges 

By 1980, 5,499 primary health centres and 
nearly 50,000 sub-centres had been set-up It 
is proposed to have one primary health 
centre for every 30,000 population and one 
community health centre with 30 beds for 
every one lakh population by the turn of the 
century This is m addition to 5,000 hospit- 
als, with about 5 lakh beds, all over the 
country 

The life expectancy for women was about 
31 years during 1941-1950, and has increased 
to around 51 years in 1981 However, India 
still remains one of the countries where the 
life expectancy of females is less than that of 
males The overall death rate has decreased 
considerably from 27 4 per 1000 population 
during 1941-51 to 14 1 per 1000 population 
in 1980 45 Mortality m children below five 
years has not declined, and maternal deaths 


are still very high Measures for the control 
of population, though not as extensive as 
could be desired, have averted 37 million 
births during 1971-81 46 But for the provi- 
sion of family planning services, the popula- 
tion in 1981 would have been about 71 3 
crores 

NON-GOVERNMENT ORGANISATIONS 

Voluntary associations have been pioneers 
m establishing services in pnonty areas, 
particularly in maternal and child health and 
family welfare The Family Planning Asso- 
ciation of India, established m 1949, paved 
the way for a national programme Maternal 
and child health has been promoted through 
the emphasis of the voluntary sector on 
co m mu n icable diseases, like tuberculosis 
and leprosy, and through vanous organisa- 
tions canng for the physically, mentally and 
socially handicapped It is estimated that 20 
per cent of all medical institutions and 20 per 
cent of beds for in-patient care are m the 
voluntary sector, mainly under missionary 
organisations It is vital to interlink activities 
between the voluntary and governmental 
sectors, through a common well-defined 
strategy, avoiding duplication and maximis- 
ing available resources 

Another dimension of voluntary work is 
the involvement of the people themselves It 
has been said “it may be that the political 
will to eradicate poverty will come more 
from the moral commitment of peoples than 
from the economic calculations of their 
governments ” 47 There is an urgent need for 
communities to volunteer for improving 
their own health Vanous programmes en- 
courage mahila mandals, youth clubs and 
citizens’ forums to enable people to partici- 
pate actively in health and other fields 

Several innovative approaches in the de- 
livery of health services have made an 
impact on the health of communities At the 
comprehensive health care project in Jam- 
khed (Maharashtra), reduction of infant 
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mortality and the birth rate, as well as 
provision of adequate antenatal and mater- 
nalcare, have been some of the achieve- 
ments Village health workers, who are 
females and often illiterate, have been cru- 
cial in this success The Child in Need 
institute at Daulatpur, West Bengal, focuses 
,on health and other needs of mothers and 
children Nutrition supplements to pregnant 
and lactating mothers, medical treatment, 
nutritional rehabilitation at a centre, and 
adequate antenatal care are provided along 
with programmes for socio-economic de- 
velopment The Nutrition Rehabilitation 
Centre at Madurai uses low-cost, locally 
available food ana successfully involves 
motheis in tackling malnutrition These, and 
several other projects, have evolved 
strategies to improve health status, and have 
demonstrated successes which are of great 
relevance to health policy 

Development aid from several countries 
such as Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Great 
Britain and the United States of America, as 
well as the Umted Nations Children Fund 
are supporting projects, several of which 
focus on the health and other problems of 
the mother and the child These projects not 
only improve the health of the population 
where they are being implemented but also 
serve as a base for the evolution of further 
health care strategies 

PERSPECTIVES AND ISSUES 

Health policies form an integral part of 
national development policy The govern- 
ment is committed 48 to make essential 
health services accessible m all parts of the 
country The minimum package of health 
services includes health education, promo- 
tion of food supply and improvement of 
nutritional status, provision of protected 
water supply, appropriate health care ro 
mothers and children, prevention and con- 
trol of communicable diseases and basic 
medical relief 


It is proposed to reduce the crude birth 
rate from 32 to 27 per one thousand popula- 
tion by 1990 and to 21 by 2000 AD 49 The 
crude death rate is sought to be reduced 
from 14 1 to 10 4 per 1000 population in 
1990 and to 9 per thousand population m 
2000 A D Infant mortality rate will be 
reducea from current 125 to 87 per live 
births m 1990 and below 60 by 2000 A D 
Similarly the pre-school mortality is to be 
reduced from 35 to 40 in 1980 to 15 to 20 by 
1990 and 10 by 2000 AD A maternal 
mortality rate of less than 2 per 1000 live 
births is to be achieved and life expectancy 
for both females and males is expected to be 
raised to 64 years by the turn of the century 

The mam strategy for achievement of 
these objectives consists of expansion of the 
infrastructure by way of manpower, physical 
facilities and the establishment of proper 
referral systems Inter-sectoral coordination 
to maximise the impact of various develop- 
mental activities is being given considerable 
importance Beneficiary oriented program- 
mes, with their focus on socially and econo- 
mically backward people, are expected to 
have maximum impact on the health and 
nutritional status of mothers and children 
The formal and nonformal education system 
as well as the mass media have to be 
mvolved in increasing self-reliance among 
the people m the area of health Traditional 
systems of medicine are to be greatly streng- 
thened and their contribution to the health 
care delivery system increased 

Research on emerging problems, both in 
fundamental and operational aspects prom- 
ise new strategies for better health for the 
mother and child In-depth enquiries m 
biomedical sciences, in the fields of com- 
municable and non-communicable disease 
control, reproduction and fertility regula- 
tion, as well as nutrition problems, are being 
conducted through various research and 
training centres all over the country 
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The crucial issues of maternal and child 
health concern the establishment of adequ- 
ate and comprehensive health care services, 
implementation of preventive and promotive 
measures, and education of the community 
in regard to both the utilization of services as 
well as the ability to cope with health and 
nutritional problems as far as possible at an 
individual and family level The ultimate 
goal is reducing deaths and illnesses in 
mothers and children and promoting their 
well-being 


TABLE I 

Immunization schedule 


Time 

Immunization 

Pre-Natal 

16-20 weeks 

Tetanus toxoid - 1st dose 

20-24 weeks 

Tetanus toxoid - 2nd dose 

36-38 weeks 

Tetanus toxoid - 3rd dose 

Children 

3-9 months 

BCG vacanation 

Diphthena-Pertussis-Tetanus (tnple 
vacane)- 3 doses at an interval of 1-2 
months 

Polio (tnvalent oral vacane) - 3 doses 
at an interval of 1 to 2 months 

SM2 months 

Measles vacane one dose 

18-24 months 

Diphthena-Pertussis-Tetanus (tnphee 
vacane)-booster dose 

Polio (tnvalent oral vacane) — 
booster dose 

5-6 years 

Diphthena-Tetanus (bivalent 

vacane) — booster dose 

(school entry) 

Typhoid (monovalent or bivalent 
vacane) — one dose One dose 1-2 
months later* 

10 years 

Tetanus toxoid-booster dose 

Typhoid (monovalent or bivalent 
vacane) — booster dose 

16 years 

Tetanus toxoid — booster dose 

Typhoid (monovalent or bivalent 
vacane)-booster dose 


‘When typhoid vaccine is being given for the first 
lime, two doses at an interval of 1-2 months are 
required to be given 
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MENTAL HEALTH IN INDIA 

Any attempt to define the terms “normal- 
ity” and “mental health” is a task fraught 
with difficulties due to the elusive nature of 
the concepts themselves The history of 
abnormal psychology may be viewed as the 
evolution of various conceptual maps of 
“normality” ranging from the early moralis- 
tic disease concepts to the more recent 
concepts As a general rule, definitions of 
“normality” and “mental health” have 
viewed the concepts as a statistic average, a 
subjective state of well-being, or as an 
absence of illness or mental conflict 
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Emil Kraeplm in 1896 developed a tex- 
onomy of mental disorders which has 
dominated the mental health field for nearly 
80 years This system categorised human 
deviant behaviour in a disease model with 
detailed descnptions of symptoms and 
causes of abnormal behaviour Behaviour 
researchers, anthropologists and sociolog- 
ists have questioned the disease model of 
abnormality by looking at various cultures 
and societies in terms of how they label their 
deviants In the ultimate analysis, in any 
given community perception of abnormality 
is a social function and normality is a 
concept used to define what is acceptable, 
and hence, is clearly relative to the defining 
group 

In contemporary scientific literature, 
“normality” and “mental health” are gener- 
ally accepted as relative concepts and, 
hence, can be understood only in terms of 
an individual’s socio-cultural milieu It is 
widely recognised that values, ethical stan- 
dards mores and the tolerance of the 
deviation from these vary markedly even 
among people who live in physical and 
geographical proximity In this context it 
has been argued that mental health cannot 
properly be considered 'a scientific term as it 
can be meaningfully defined only when a 
culture has defined for itself an ultimate set 
of values, which has to be arrived at by extra 
scientific bodies such as religious or cultural 
groups As it is inconceivable that such a set 
of ultimate values can ever be agreed upon, 
it is equally unlikely that mental health can 
be defined scientifically This is particularly 
true of a developing society like India which 
is in the throes of rapid change with shifting 
value systems 

In one of the comprehensive reviews of 
the literature on the topic, Jahoda (1958) 
found that most definitions of “mental 
health” refer to the recurring themes about 
the self, reality and environment like 1 
Attitude to self 2 Degree of growth de- 


velopment and self-actuahsation, 3 Integra- 
tion, 4 Autonomy, 5 Perception of reality 
and 6 Mastery of the environment 

The World Health Organization defines 
mental health as “ a condition subiect to 
fluctuation due to biological and social 
factors which enables the individual to 
achieve a satisfactory synthesis of his poten- 
tially conflicting instinctual drives, to form 
and maintain harmonious relations with 
others and to participate in constructive 
changes m his social and physical environ- 
ments” The definition is comprehensive 
but as it tends to be too idealistic its utility in 
everyday practice becomes limited 

In the Indian set-up there has been no 
attempt on the part of psychiatrists and 
psychologists to arrive at an acceptable 
definition of these terms The use of the 
terms has been ad-hoc and widely divergent 
Chakravarthy (1967) made an attempt to 
focus the attention of professional scientists 
on this issue but the effort failed to fructify 1 

In the absence of any scientific definition 
of the terms, currently, the legal concept as 
incorporated m the Indian Lunacy Act of 
1912 is used by the law enforcing agencies 
The concept used is that of “Lunacy” The 
basic question asked is whether an indi- 
vidual should be held responsible for an act 
or acts committed by him This is decided on 
the basis of the question whether the indi- 
vidual could differentiate at the time of 
committing an act the right from the wrong 
Criticism of this concept is uncalled for, foi 
obviously it’s psychology and psychiatry at 
the beginning of the century when the act 
was enacted 

In 1978, when a proposal was made to 
replace the Indian Lunacy Act of 1912 by a 
mental health act a mentally ill person was 
defined as a “person in need of psychiatric 
treatment by reason of mental disorder or 
mental deficiency or of any disturbance in 
his behaviour or mental state and includes a 
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person who has all or any of the clinical 
condition known as psychoses, 
psychoneuroses, psychopathic state, addi- 
tion, mental subnormality, or psychosoma- 
tic disorder or such other condition of the 
like nature as may be prescribed ” As is 
evident, the model used is the disease model 
to which a reference has already been made 

MENTAL HYGIENE 

Mental hygiene can be conceived as a 
scientific philosophy aimed at the preven- 
tion of mental illness, preservation of men- 
tal health and cure of mental illness The 
origin of the mental hygiene movement is 
usually traced back to the book “The Mind 
that Found Itself’ written m 1908 by Clif- 
ford Beers which provided a lucid account 
of his personal experiences as a patient in 
the lunatic asylums of the time Aided by 
Adolf Meyer, the movement initially con- 
centrated on the improvement of the inhu- 
man conditions prevailing m large mental 
institutions of that time Later, it triggered 
off widespread reforms and was responsible 
for the shift from the mere custodial care to 
the active treatment of the mentally ill 

The post-war years witnessed a discerni- 
ble change from the use of the term mental 
hygiene with the implication of mental 
illness, to the use of the term mental health 
which emphasised the more positive 
aspects This led to the establishment of 
several societies which aimed at prevention 
of illness and active promotion and enrich- 
ment of mental well-being Till recently 
these movements failed to have their impact 
in India where the effort continues to be 
directed at the treatment of illness rather 
than towards the preventive or promotive 
areas 

MENTAL HEALTH PROBLEMS — MAGNITUDE 

It was commonly beheved that the preva- 
lence of mental illness in India was much 
less than in the western countries The 


oriental philosophv of life the limited urba- 
nisation and industrialisation the strong 
family ties that continue to exist were all 
considered to be responsible for this ‘low 
prevalence ’ of mental illness More than 
anything else the impressionistic estimate 
made during the early part of the century by 
Overback-Wright that prevalence of mental 
illness m India is 0 26/1000 of population 
was responsible for this misconception Till 
the early sixties representative surveys of 
mental morbidity were not undertaken m 
India The study conducted by Suiya in a 
peripheral slum area of Pondicherry is 
probably the first systematic survey of men- 
tal morbidity in tins country 2 This study 
pomted out that prevalence of mental illness 
was 9 5/1000 of general population Since 
then a senes of studies have been under- 
taken m Calcutta, Lucknow, Agra, Ahme- 
dabad and Vellore The accumulated evi- 
dence points out that the prevalence rate of 
mental illness m India is not significantly 
less than it is m the west A complete 
evaluation of these studies is to be found 
elsewhere 3 A statement at the end of this 
paper condenses the cardinal features of 
these studies 

The findings of these studies are equivoc- 
al Instead of providing clear answers, the 
studies have thrown up a large number of 
questions The overall prevalence rates vary 
from 9 5/1000 to 102 5/1000 The rates given 
for different disease entities also vary wide- 
ly The disparity of rates can well be because 
of dissimilar manner of case defining and 
case finding techniques as well as because of 
the differing background and training of 
investigators involved The difference can 
also be due to the varying characteristics of 
the population surveyed 

Dube’s Agia study (1970) has been taken 
as the basis to estimate the magnitude of the 
problem of mental ill-health m the country 
as a whole through the projection of 
figures 4 This study uses a fairly large 
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sample and has covered the urban, the 
semi-urban and the rural population The 
methodology of the study has been sound 
and the case finding was by detailed struc- 
tured interviews Dube estimates the preva- 
lence of mental illness to be 18/1000 of 
general population All the studies (except 
the Vellore study) have screened only the 
adults As 45 per cent of India’s population 
consists of children, if we project Dube’s 
figures to the adult population, one can say 
that nearly 65 lakh individuals are affected 
by serious mental disorders m India If one 
enlarges the scope of the concept of “mental 
illness”, as done m the Calcutta study, the 
number of individuals needing mental 
health care would be nearly 3 crore indi- 
viduals All the studies point out that the 
community perceives, in the main, indi- 
viduals suffering from schizophrenia, affec- 
tive psychoses, obsessive-compulsive neuro- 
sis, mental retardation and other major 
neuroses as those requiring therapeutic 
assistance 

Mental illness in certain special groups 
deserves attention The Vellore study has 
screened children as well 5 It found that 
prevalence of mental illness was 66 2/1000 in 
the adult population, while the prevalence 
of emotional problems among children was 
66 8/1000 Though the prevalence rates are 
more or less similar, the types of problems 
were different m the two groups Among 
children, neurosis, mental retardation, be- 
haviour disorders and sleep walking 
accounted for the prevalence figures at 39 5, 
17 6, 8 8 and 0 9/100 respectively It is thus 
obvious that the types of services required 
for children are of a different variety 
altogether If one were to project the figures 
of the Vellore study, m absolute figures 
nearly 18 million children are in need of 
therapeutic guidance 

Geriatric population should also receive 
special attention In the western countries 
those aged over 65 years have been consi- 


dered for being provided with geriatric 
services Individuals aged over 65 years 
constitute a very small segment of the 
population in our country but this segment 
will steadily increase in size in the coming 
years A community study conducted at 
Madras found that the prevalence of mental 
illness m those aged over 50 years was 
350/1000 5 One third of those over 50 years 
needed mental health care Prevalence of 
mental illness was three times as much m 
this population when compared to the 
general population Depression was the 
most common disorder seen The greater 
vulnerability of the geriatric population to 
mental health problems has been long rec- 
ognised If the present indicators are a 
guide, m the very near future, India too 
should plan to develop special mental health 
services for senior citizens 

Students — professional and post- 

graduate — constitute the cream of India’s 
population and the leaders of tomorrow 
have to come from this elite group A study 
conducted at Bangalore found that 16 7 per 
cent of the postgraduate students do have 
senous emotional problems Nearly eight 
years ago, a Lucknow study found that 31 3 
per cent of medical students screened were 
in need of mental health care 8 These stu- 
dents needed care for personality disorders, 
depression, anxiety and adjustment prob- 
lems The figures speak for themselves and 
stress the need to develop student mental 
health centres m universities and colleges in 
this country 

Reverting to the general population, one 
has to take into consideration the incidence 
of mental disorders Only the Calcutta study 
by Nandi (1975) has estimated the incidence 
of mental illness in addition to the estima- 
tion of the prevalence rates 9 The number of 
new cases manifesting themselves each year 
is estimated at about 50/100000 of general 
population As this refers to the adult 
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population the number of new cases is to the 
tune of 1*75,000 each year 

From the foregoing, one can conclude 
that the magnitude of mental health prob- 
lems in this country is very vast The 
development of services to care for such a 
huge population is a herculean task As the 
resources available — both m manpower and 
finances — are limited, careful planning at 
national level is essential to come to gnps 
with the situation 
NATURE AND PRESENTATION 

The various studies conducted in India 
have not shown any significant differences 
in prevalence rates for mental illness in 
India and the western countries However, 
differences have been observed in the symp- 
tomatology of vanous mental illnesses 

It has been observed that there is a larger 
proportion of catatonics among schizophre- 
nics admitted to Indian mental hospitals 
than in most western countries On the 
contrary, the number of simple schizophre- 
nics is more or less negligible Neki (1973) 
points out that probably the former is due to 
the general pattern of delayed consultation 
m India while the latter is due to the greater 
social tolerance of the simple schizophrenic 
m our society 10 It has been observed that 
schizophrenic illness in this country, despite 
highly irregular treatment and follow-up, 
appears to have better prognosis than in the 
more developed nations 

Among the depressive patients seen in 
India, agitation has been seen as a predomi- 
nant symptom which contrasts with the 
greater prevalence of psychomotor retardat- 
ion seen in the west Feelings of guilt are 
again less common among Indian patients 

Psychoneuroses m India present a picture 
which vanes more from those seen in the 
West Hystencal convulsion reactions are 
seen very frequently In the Agra Commun- 
ity study, hystena constituted 34 per cent of 
all psychiatnc patients identified 11 This was 


four times more than the number of schi- 
zophrenic patients seen in the same com 
mumty and nearly twice the number of all 
other types of neuroses put together Unlike 
in the West, a male patient with conversion 
hystena was not uncommon though the 
condition was twenty times more common 
among women than among men 

No culture bound syndrome specific to 
the Indian context has been established but 
three syndromes which probably have a 
culture specificity have been suggested 
“Dhafsyndrome is one such In a society 
where sexual repressions predominate, 
several young men present themselves with 
a morbid picture of severe anxiety and guilt 
connected with nocturnal emissions and 
masturbation There is a concern with genit- 
als and sexual potency along with a profu- 
sion of somatic complamts Another 
syndrome — ascetic syndrome seems to be a 
manifestation of concern with the control of 
sexual impulses Seen among adolescents 
and young adults the characteristic features 
are psychosocial withdrawal, severe sexual 
abstinence, practice of religious austerities, 
lack of concern with personal appearance, 
and considerable loss of weight The third in 
the senes is the “ Suchi Bai Syndrome ” or 
punty mama seen among Bengali women 
where there is a compulsive need for 
mamtenance of cleanliness and punty 

In the Indian set-up one rarely seeks 
therapeutic help for personality disorders, 
sexual perversions, behaviour problems of 
children, mantal problems and transient 
situational disturbances The first three are 
probably socially tolerated while for the 
latter two the agencies from which assist- 
ance is sought are probably those which are 
not therapeutic centres but which are part of 
the social system 

One of the observations of the Indian 
psychiatnsts is the predominance of somatic 
complaints in the clinical picture presented 
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by their patients These complaints are 
made m relation to different parts of the 
body but the two most commonly affected 
areas are the abdomen and the genitals 
Abdominal symptoms almost invariably 
seek expression in the form of gastric 
trouble, constipation, flatulence, dyspepsia, 
etc Indian patients seem to prefer a somatic 
language to the psychological one to com- 
municate the contents of their psychological 
discomfort Sexual complaints form another 
group Perceived change in the sexual 
organs, sexual weakness, inadequacy, prem- 
ature ejaculation are all highlighted These 
probably have their roots m inadequate 
sexual information and awareness as well as 
social taboos that apply to sex in Indian 
culture 

MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 

Mental health and insanity do find a 
mention m the ancient Indian religious 
texts They are particularly well delineated 
m the Ayurvedic system of medicine which 
contains descriptions of possible causes and 
remedies for the same The earliest mention 
of a hospital at Dhar, near Mandu in 
Madhya Pradesh, devoted exclusively to the 
care of the mentally ill occurs in the fif- 
teenth century Apart from this certain 
temples and dargahs all over the country 
had also acquired fame as treatment centres 
for the mentally ill — a trend that continues 
to the present day 

There were no significant changes m the 
type or quality of the care offered to the 
mentally ill with the advent of British rule in 
India A number of lunatic asylums came 
into being in Bntish India, as attempts were 
made to separate the mentally ill from the 
physically ill The earliest asylums were 
established at Calcutta (1787), Bangalore 
(1788), Madras (1793) and Varanasi (1809) 
There is some controversy about the estab- 
lishment of the first asylum as some records 
mdicate that a ’lunatic asylum’ was founded 


at Waltair m 1767 Till 1905, all asylums 
were under the charge of a civil surgeon and 
the quality of care at any asylum depended, 
naturally on the interest, enthusiasm and 
attitude of their superintendents The 
emphasis at all asylums was on custodital 
care with little or no attention being paid to 
administer treatment 

In certain ways, the year 1905 represents 
a landmark m die history of mental health 
mevement m India Due to the efforts of 
Lord Morley, Secretary of State for India, 
for the first time provisions were made for 
the special care of the mentally ill This was 
placed under the alienists — as psychiatrists 
were then called — and it marked the recog- 
nition of psychiatry as a speciality 

The year 1912 represents the next signifi- 
cant landmark m the history of psychiatry 
The Indian Lunacy Act (1912) was passed 
and simultaneously the ignommous designa- 
tion of “lunatic asylum” was changed and 
these centres came to be kown as “mental 
hospitals” In spite of all this, the famous 
humane reform movement that swept across 
mental hospitals in Europe and America in 
the 19th century left India by and large 
untouched 

Mention must be made of the early 
beginnings of psychoanlysis in India Even 
before Freud became a familiar name 
among mental health professionals m the 
country, Dr Ginnder Shekar Bose had 
mdependendy commenced around 1916 the 
application of psychodynamic principles m 
the treatment of the mentally ill He later 
founded the Indian Pyschoanalytic Society, 
which became affiliated to International 
Psychoanalytic Association in 1922 Since 
then Calcutta has remained an active centre 
of the psychoanalytic movement though its 
impact was not felt in other parts of the 
country To Dr Bose goes the credit of 
having taken the lead in treating the mental- 
ly ill outside the mental hospital setting by 
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starting a psychiatric unit in a general hospit- 
al setting — the R G Kar Medical College — 
m 1933 

Till the time of independence in 1947 in 
India, it was not only psychiatric patients but 
in a way psychiatry itself was locked up in 
mental hospitals Recognising that even 
with the addition of many more mental 
hospitals, the service facilities were still 
quite inadequate to meet the growing de- 
mand for psychiatric care, and taking cogni- 
zance of the fact that the bulk of the 
neurotic patient population is to be found m 
a general hospital outpatient services, 
psychiatric departments began to function in 
general settings Following the fust such set 
up at Calcutta in 1933, a second one came 
up in 1938 at the J J Hospital, Bombay 
This trend has gathered momentum and 
currently there are nearly 200 such units m 
the country 

THE LAW 

Prior to 1912, the major part of the law 
relating to the custody of lunatics and their 
legal rights were contained in a number of 
Acts passed m 1858 They had been subse- 
quently amended m 1890 and 1891 All 
these were patterned after the English 
Lunacy Act of 1853 

The Indian Lunacy Act of 1912 — which is 
still the valid law in the area — defines a 
lunatic as “an idiot or a person of unsound 
mind” However, neither of these terms 
have been adequately defined The Act 
contains provisions for the reception, care, 
treatment and the discharge of patients from 
asylums It also contains provisions for the 
management of the estates of the mentally ill 
Criminal lunatics are also covered by the 
Same Act 

The Indian Lunacy Act of 1912 has far 
outlived its utility Its chief drawback lies in 
its failure to define what is meant by a 
mentally unsound person The act does not 


differentiate between mental illness and 
Mental retardation-the two groups for whom 
the methods of approach management and 
rehabilitation are totalK diffement There 
are other inadequacies too which result m 
cumbersome and time consuming proce- 
dures for admission and discharge from a 
mental hospital 

Vanous professional bodies have been 
exerting strong pressure on the law making 
bodies for nearly 30 years to replace the 
archaic Lunacy Act of 1912 with a forward 
looking humane act Currently there is a 
move to bring into bemg an Act called the 
Indian Mental Health Act The long time it 
has taken to approach fructification is prob- 
ably an indicator of the apathy of the public 
and the low priority bemg accorded to the 
area of mental health by the government 

MENTAL HEALTH MANPOWER 

One of the reasons why mental health 
movement m India has not been able to 
make an impact on the community is the 
paucity of mental manpower At the time of 
mdependence there were no formal facilities 
m the country to tram mental health person- 
nel The establishment of the All India 
Institute of Mental Health (now known as 
the National Institute of Mental Health and 
Neurosciences) m 1954 was a big step 
forward m filling this lacunae This is a 
unique institution which trams in a single 
set-up vanous types of professional 
workers — psychiatrists, clinical psycholo- 
gists, social workers and nurses- required 
to work m the field of mental health 

The manpower currently available m the 
country is estimated to be around 900 
qualified psychiatrists, 400-500 clinical 
psychologists, 150-200 psychiatnc social 
workers and about 500 psychiatnc nurses 
There are nearly 25 centres in the country 
which impart postgraduate tr aining in 
psychiatry with a total output of about 100 
psychiatnsts per year Centres for tr aining 
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other types of professional workers are very 
meagre and the National Institute of Mental 
Health and Neurosciences has to shoulder 
almost the entire responsibility of training 
them This centre trams 12 psychologists, 8 
social workers and about 20 psychiatric 
nurses annually 

Brain dram affects the mental health area 
drastically It is a paradox that when there is 
an acute manpower shortage m the field, 
trained manpower should go unutilised and a 
considerable number of trained persons 
should migrate not only for the sake of 
better opportumtes but for the sake of 
finding employment which is hard to come 
by in the country As Neki points out there 
was a time, m the early seventies, when the 
country had about 400 psychiatnsts while 
Indian psychiatnsts working abroad were 
nearly twice the number 12 A policy for 
proper utilisation of manpower has, there- 
fore, to be urgently chalked out It is also 
necessary to avoid nvalry and professional 
hegemony and utilise to the maximum extent 
all types of trained manpower available on 
the basis of functional competence rather 
than make professional labels the basis for 
manpower utilisation 

EXISTING MENTAL HEALTH FACILITIES 

The available mental heatlth facilities m 
India m 1981 included about 20,000 beds in 
42 mental hospitals with an additional 1,200 
to 1 ,500 psychiatric beds m general and teach- 
ing hospitals 13 This amounts to only one 
psychiatnc bed per 32,500 of the population 
By very conservative estimates the number 
of mentally disturbed individuals m a 
population of that size should be around 600. 
Further, at any given moment not all the beds 
are available for active treatment This is 
chiefly due to the fact that admissions to 
mental hospitals in India outstnp discharges, 
the rate being about 1 96 admissions per bed 
to 1 72 discharges Thus, a sizeable segment 
of the bed strength is occupied by chronic 
long stay patients which further aggravates 


the existing shortage of treatment facilities 
The m-patmet and out-patient facilities 
available to cover the needs of children is 
insignificant Most of the available mental 
health services have been confined to the 
larger cities This results m the rural popula- 
tions going without adequate mental health 
care Alternatively they have to incur high 
expenditure and considerable waste of time 
in bringing a patient to the urban hospitals 

India is a signatory to the Alma Ata 
declaration and has adopted the eminently 
desirable WHO objective of providing 
health for all by the year 2000 A D Howev- 
er, it is apparent that the existing mental 
health delivery systems m the country are 
woefully inadequate and do not touch even 
the fringe of the problem The magnitude of 
the problem and the number of those who 
need care is vast, the available facilities are 
meagre and unevenly distributed while the 
manpower, inadequate as it is, is not fully 
utilised to derive the maximum benefit 

The target of providing a certain minimum 
standard of mental health care is further 
complicated by inadequate financial re- 
sources Health does not receive a high 
priority in the total budgetary allocation of 
the state, and within this mental health 
receives a meagre share, as the major 
portion is allotted for the control of com- 
municable diseases, malnutrition and 
population growth in addition to the improve- 
ment in environmental sanitation and supply 
of protected water The dismal situation is 
further underscored by the fact that the 
government itself, until recently, did not have 
an expressed national policy on mental 
health 

A senes of misconceptions about mental 
health problems are probably responsible 
for depnvmg the area of mental health a 
nghtful place m the national and state 
health planning It was generally believed 
that prevalence of mental illness was low m 
India when compared to the west It was felt 
that no effective techniques of treatment are 
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available and once acquired they are chronic 
life long conditions This led to an attitude 
of dejection and hopelessness Mental ill- 
ness was never perceived as something 
serious as mortality due to them was low 
Furthermore, the internationally recognised 
attitudmal frame of denial, isolation and 
rejection of the mentally ill has resulted, m 
almost every part of the world, in a delay m 
starting of services for them The attitude 
towards the mentally ill and towards mental 
illness is, however, slowly changing It is 
realised that their prevalence is not less in 
the east, effective and cheap methods of 
treating the mentally ill are now available, 
mental illness causes immense suffering to 
the affected individual and is responsible for 
creating nearly a fourth of all the disabilities 
in the community In an indirect manner 
there is mortality due to mental illness In 
India nearly 92,000 suicides are committed 
annually and a significant number of these 
are a result of mental disturbances 

NATIONAL mental health programme 

In July 1981, a draft proposal of a national 
health programme was discussed and an 
outline for its implementation was chalked 
out This is a good beginning The choice of 
an appropriate delivery system has to be 
governed by factors such as cost, the ex- 
isting health service structure, practicability, 
acceptance by the co mmuni ty as well as 
effectiveness The establishment of a few 
high cost institutions — islands of excellence, 
as they are often referred to — m the urban 
areas or the training of more specialists 
cannot be the solution to the problem 

As put forth in the draft proposal of the 
national health programme, two alternative 
options are available which are not, howev- 
er, mutually exclusive The first consists in 
directing available resources to strengthen- 
ing and the establishment of psychiatric 
units at all district hospitals, which would be 
able to provide extended mental health 


services through psychiatric camps and 
mobile teams In general terms, the 
approach would be directed from the centre 
to the periphery 

An alternative approach would be to tram 
an increasing number of health workers in 
basic mental health skills There would thus 
be a functional infrastructure before com- 
pleting physical infrastructure This 
approach would basically be directed from 
the periphery to the centre This would be 
innovative masmuch as it would permit the 
pla nnin g according to the needs perceived at 
the grassroot level and would allow for a 
speedy coverage of the hitherto underserved 
or rather unserved rural poor In the second 
option, the focus would be on the more 
seriously disruptive mental illnesses such as 
the psychoses and the epilepsies which are 
readily amenable to control with the provid- 
ing of systematic treatment The interven- 
tion in such cases would be at a more 
peripheral level The existing shortage of 
manpower to achieve this could be bridged 
through the mvolvement of para profession- 
als trained m mental health delivery sys- 
tems This offers an inexpensive and viable 
alternative to the problem as it would make 
use of the existing health services infrastruc- 
ture m the country and obviate the need for 
any initial capital outlay It would also 
facilitate the integration of mental health 
services with other general health and social 
service programmes in the country 

Mental health facilities in India function 
as the passive recipients of patients They 
become operational only when the coping 
mechanisms of the community fail The 
institutions have little knowledge of these 
mechanisms and m turn have insignificant 
impact on them It is imperative that the 
role of mental hospitals becomes more 
active and they concern themselves with the 
social processes mvolved in the continuing 
of those who are mentally ill in the commun- 
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lty as well as their rejection into a mental 
hospital 

Experiments in the delivery of mental 
health care at the grassroots has been 
pioneered at two centres m India — 
Bangalore and Chandigarh — and mechan- 
isms for the diffusion of mental health skills 
to the periphery of the health services 
system has been developed This methodol- 
ogy has been emphasised in the proposed 
draft of the mental health plan 

The focus of attention here is the 
periphery, the primary health centre (PHC) 
each of which is manned by medical officers, 
health inspectors and multipurpose health 
workers The basic health workers become 
the primary agents for mental health care 
Brief training is provided to these workers 
so that they attain competence m recognis- 
ing and detecting cases of mental illness in 
the community Tranmg is provided, in 
addition, m the management of psychiatric 
emergencies, in simple crisis intervention 
skills and m the administration and supervi- 
sion of maintenance treatment which can be 
earned out under guidance and overall 
supervision of the doctors at the PHC Like 
the health workers, but at an advanced 
level, bnef training is provided for the 
doctors also Instruction manuals meant for 
the use of vanous levels of health workers 
becomes an essential need and have to be 
developed This strategy would facilitate the 
covering of the vast majonty of underserved 
and unserved rural communities by a mental 
health cover which would function as a part 
of the general health service system Where 
a case is beyond the competence of the 
health worker or the PHC doctor to man- 
age, it would be referred to the next higher 
level — the distnet hospital which would be 
strengthened by the addition of a trained 
psychiatrist who would provide services for 
the problem cases 


The national plan envisages the possibility 
of prevention and rehabilitation sub- 
programmes as a part of the national plan of 
mental health If implemented with the 
desired amount of coordination and a com- 
mitted involvement, it holds forth the hope 
of health for all by 2000 A D becoming a 
reality 

PARTICIPATION BY VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 

Greater participation and involvement by 
voluntary agencies would go a long way in 
alleviating some of the existing difficulties 
At present such private ventures and self- 
help groups provide services only for the 
mentally retarded persons The draft prop- 
osal of the national plan envisages the 
possibility of mental health services There 
is an urgent need for providing rehabilita- 
tion services which are presently conspi- 
cuous by their absence These services are 
to be geared up at least to be on par with 
such services available for the physically 
handicapped As a certain segment of the 
mentally ill tend to be chronic, there is a 
need for day centres, half-way homes and 
sheltered workshops Counselling centres 
for students m schools, colleges and uni- 
versity campus would fill m a hiatus that 
exists at present and would reduce student 
wastage, dropouts and psychiatric break- 
down among them, if not some of the unrest 
that exists in the University campuses at 
present Cnsis intervention centres for those 
who have attempted suicide or get into a 
web of suicidal ideas can go a long way 
Similarly self-help groups on the lines of 
Alcoholic Anonymous (AA) may provide 
rehef and hope to many an alcoholic and 
drug addict Much of this responsibility can 
be taken up by voluntary groups as the basic 
requirements in the mam are a certain 
amount of organised effort by individuals 
who have the human potential and the will 
to reach out to those who are m need of 
understanding, sympathy and a guiding 
hand 
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FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

The proposed draft proposal of the 
National Mental Health Programme, if 
accepted and implemented, would give a 
correct direction to the mental health prog- 
rammes in this country Any planning in the 
area of health requires a great deal of 
co-ordination — first between the imple- 
mentation as undertaken by the Central 
government and the State governments 
Wide variations between different States 
would be a setback to the national plan 
Coordination would also be required at 
various levels within a State, as the plan has 
a wide sweep and has to spread from the 
PHC to the apex of State administration 

In no society legislation has succeeded in 
bringing about complete social change but 
nowhere it has failed to contribute effective- 
ly towards social change Viewed m this 
perspective, a new Mental Health Act to 
replace the Indian Lunacy Act of 1912 is a 
measure long overdue 

Effective therapeutic intervention forms a 
major component of any mental health 
programme To presume that this responsi- 
bility is to be taken exclusively by a special- 
ist, the psychiatrist, is an unsound policy To 
a very large extent this has to be looked 
after by the general practitioner and the 
family physician The present medical curri- 
culum with not more than twenty hours of 
training in the area of mental illness during 
the 5*/2 years of undergraduate medical 
training does not make a fresh medical 
graduate any more competent than an edu- 
cated layman in the area of mental illness 
The training in mental health for a medical 
graduate at the undergraduate level of 
training has to be considerably streng- 
thened 

Over the years the concept of health has 
changed considerably and currently includes 
physical, mental, social and spiritual well- 
being Secondly, it is not just the therapeu- 


tic aspect that is emphasised but the preven- 
tive and the rehabilitative aspects have also 
been stressed A mental health programme 
will have so many facets that it would be 
archaic and unscientific to consider that all 
types of programmes — preventive, crisis in- 
tervention, rehabilitative, mental health 
education, training of para-professionals, 
etc — are to be viewed within a medical 
model and in each of the activities and at all 
levels the leadership is to be expected from 
the medical profession Depending on the 
programme, clinical psychologists, medical 
sociologists, occupational therapists, social 
workers and nurses may be better suited for 
specific task implementation Recognising 
tins and utilising the manpower fully and in a 
selective manner would lead to greater eco- 
nomy of effort and the attainment of better 
levels of efficiency 
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MINIMUM NEEDS 

The concept of minimum needs is not an 
idea completely new to India In December 
1957, the Fifteenth Indian Labour Confer- 
ence, after a protracted discussion, passed 
the following resolution “While accepting 
that the minimu m wage was need-based and 
should ensure the minim um human needs of 
the industrial worker, the following norms 
were accepted as a guide for all wage fixing 
authorities, wage boards, adjudicators, etc 
(1) In calculating the minim um wage, the 
standard working class family should be 
taken to consist of three consumption units 
for one earner, the earning of women, 
children and adolescents should be disre- 
garded (2) Minim um requirements should 
be calculated on the basis of a net intake of 
calories, as recommended by Dr Aykroyd 
for an adult average Indian of moderate 
activities (3) Clothing requirements should 
be estimated at per capita consumption of 
18 yards per annum which would give for 
the average worker’s family of four a total of 


72 yards (4) In respect of housing the rent 
corresponding to the minimum provided 
under Government’s Industrial Housing 
Scheme should be taken into consideration 
m fixing the minimum wage (5) Fuel, 
lighting and other miscellaneous items of 
expenditure should constitute 20 per cent of 
the total mimmum wage” 

This was a fairly concrete and explicit 
formulation of minimum needs for the 
industrial worker Because of the diversity 
of the results in computing the mimmum 
wage m monetary terms, with the use of 
these norms, the National Commission on 
Labour published in its report of 1969 the 
money equivalents at 1967 prices of the 
minimum need-based wage for 25 different 
industrial cities m India, taking into consid- 
eration the diversities of diet pattern, cost of 
food, food availabilities, and the revised 
nutritional prescriptions of the Indian Coun- 
cil of Medical Research 2 It is clear, howev- 
er, that these efforts were restricted to 
satisfy the basic needs of industrial workers 
under pressure from their trade unions No 
attempts were made to extend the provision 
of similar safeguards to rural and other 
unorganised workers m urban areas, except 
for some minimum wage legislation by a few 
states to protect factory workers in rural 
areas and ensure minimum wages for agri- 
cultural workers 

FIVE YEAR PLANS 

The concept of minimum needs as enunci- 
ated in the draft Fifth five year plan (1974- 
79) has a far wider coverage and is intended 
to provide a “minimum level of social 
consumption for different areas and sections 
of the community ” 3 Indeed it was only 
within the last dacade that minimum needs 
in this broader context began to receive the 
increasing attention of the planning author- 
ities This apparent earlier ’neglect’ was 
justified m the belief that economic growth 
and the rapid industrialisation of the coun- 
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try would raise the standard of living of the 
entire community Unfortunately, while 
great strides have been made in technologic- 
al development, the expansion of raw mate- 
rial resources and industrial exports, the 
benefits of such economic expansion with its 
consequent increase in income and wealth 
have largely bypassed the mass of the 
common people who live in rural areas and 
are dependent on agriculture for their sub- 
sistence Reviewing the overall achieve- 
ments of three decades of planning and 
development, the Draft five year plan 
(1978-83) concludes “It is a cause of legiti- 
mate national pride that over this period a 
stagnant and dependent economy has been 
modernised and made more self-reliant A 
moderate rate of growth per captia income 
has been maintained despite the growth of 
population On the other hand, the numbers 
of unemployed and under-employed are still 
very high and more than 40 per cent of the 
population lives below the poverty line ” 4 

As a matter of fact, the elimination of 
poverty as such was treated with niggardly 
interest in the plans right up to the Fifth plan 
(1974-79), when the satisfaction of mini- 
mum needs came to occupy a fairly central 
position m the objectives and strategy of the 
plans While the Second five year plan had 
referred to creating a milieu for the small 
man, the Fourth five year plan had alluded 
to the improvement that could be achieved 
in respect of the common man and the 
weaker sections, especially through the pro- 
vision of education and employment It 
emphasised the goal of a ’national mini- 
mum as an essential pre-requisite to im- 
prove the condition of the lower income 
groups It recognised that the small farmer 
and the landless labourer constituted the 
bulk of the agricultural population with no 
productive base and dependent for its liveli- 
hood on wage employment This situation 
was to be remedied through greater and 
more sustained investment by the plan in 


those areas of economic weakness and social 
backwardness 5 But beyond these general 
indications, no serious and concentrated 
efforts were undertaken to relieve the 
poverty of these sections of society 

In the Fifth plan, the inability of econo- 
mic growth by itself to bring about a more 
equitable distribution of the surplus wealth 
created by plan investment was recognised 
Two major objectives of the Fifth five year 
plan were therefore “the removel of poverty 
and the attainment of self-reliance ” 6 One 
of the important elements of the plan 
strategy to realise these objectives was the 
provision of a minimum level of social 
consumption for different areas and sections 
of the community 

The first step in the formulation of the 
minimum needs programme was to identify 
the priority areas of social consumption and 
to lay down for each of these a minimum 
norm for attainment by the end of the Fifth 
plan period 7 The areas chosen were 
elementary education, rural health, nutri- 
tion, drinking water, provision of house- 
sites, slum improvement, rural roads and 
rural electrification In each of these areas 
concrete targets were determined 

In regard to elementary education, the 
objective was to cover 97 per cent of the 
children in the age group 6-11, and 47 per 
cent in the age group 11-14 This was to be 
achieved by building primary schools not 
more than 1 5 km and middle schools not 
more than 5 km away from the homes of the 
children Besides, other facilities like mid- 
day meals, free text books, additional clas- 
srooms, etc were to be provided The 
enlargement of public health facilities was to 
be made possible through the establishment 
of one primary health centre for a block 
population of 80,000 to 100,000 people, 
supported by 8 to 10 subcentres, each 
serving a population of 10,000 Each prim- 
ary health centre was to have received drugs 
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worth Rs 12,000 a year, and each subcentre 
drugs worth Rs 2,000 per annum Moreov- 
er, one m four primary health centres was to 
be upgraded to the status of a 30-bed rural 
hospital In this way, additional health 
facilities of 101 primary health centres, 
11,036 subcentres and 1,293 rural hospitals 
were planned to be set up 

The nutrition programme sought to pro- 
vide mal-nounshed children pregnant and 
lactating mothers from the weaker sections 
with an integrated programme of sup- 
plementary feeding, health care, immunisa- 
tion and nutritional education No specific 
targets were mentioned, except that sup- 
plementary feeding would be provided to 
children in the pre-school stage for 300 days 
and midday meals to be served in schools for 
200 days m the year Some 11 million were 
estimated to be the beneficiaries of the 
programme during the Fifth plan 

In 1974, about 152,000 villages of a total 
of 576,000 suffered from scarcity and supply 
of good drinking water What is more, the 
supply of drinking water in Hanjan and 
backward class localities m most villages was 
known to be inadequate About Rs 554 
crores were earmarked in support of this 
programme Similarly, all weather roads 
were to be made available to villages above 
a minimum size of 1,500 persons Electricity 
was to be extended to reach 30 to 40 per 
cent of the population in every State by the 
end of the plan A master plan for sanitation 
m slum areas and environmental improve- 
ment for every town with a population of 
five lakhs and cover was also envisaged It 
was intended to continue the provision of 
the Fourth five year plan for financial 
assistance for the purchase of house-sites 
with a coverage of 91 sq metres For this 
purpose an outlay of Rs 108 crores was 
allocated to provide 40 lakh houses 

Obviously, though these provisions were 
meant to serve a diversity of needs they 


were meant to be implemented in an inte- 
grated manner Thus Milages where primary 
health centres or schools were to be located 
were to be provided with water supply 
electricity and link reads This would imply 
detailed decentralisation of planning at the 
district level in order to bring about a 
convergence of different facilities at specific 
points or growth centres where economic 
and commercial markets agro-processmg 
facilities and other village and small scale 
industries could be established An outlay of 
Rs 2 803 crores was earmarked for the 
entire programme 

Unfortunately investment outlays in the 
implementation of the programme had to be 
severely curtailed because of the inflation- 
ary crisis of 1973-75 brought about by the 
rise in the price of petroleum and the 
drought in these years The total investment 
for the four years barely amounted to Rs 
800 crbres Apart from the financial aspect 
the programme has to be judged on the 
merits of the results achieved Some of the 
aspects of the programme like midday meals 
for children and the supplementary feeding 
programmes for pre-school children and 
pregnant and nursing mothers were an 
expansion of what was being implemented 
in the Fourth plan and have no doubt 
benefited these groups But financial provi- 
sion for house-sites drinking water pro- 
jects, rural roads and sanitation suffered 
from the drastic curtailment of investment 
There does not also seem to have been 
much people’s participation in their own 
uplift because of the fact that though the 
institutions like the panchayats are still 
functioning in a semi-animated state, they 
have no real power over the choice and the 
finances for achieving the targets proposed 
in the plan 

The Sixth five year plan (1980-85) states 
“The programme is essentially an invest- 
ment in human resource development The 
provision of free and subsidised services 
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through pablic agencies is expected to im- 
prove the consumption levels of those living 
below the poverty line and thereby improve 
the productive efficiency of both the rural 
and urban workers This integration of 
social consumption programmes with eco- 
nomic development programmes is neces- 
sary to accelerate growth and to ensure the 
achievement of plan objectives” The plan 
further says that for optimising benefits, 
these programmes have to be taken as a 
package and related to specific areas and 


beneficiary groups A sectoral approach m 
which programmes are formulated and im- 
plemented departmentally will not be 
adequate either for the overall development 
of the area or for bringing about the desired 
distribution of benefits The need for in- 
tegration is especially greater at the micro- 
level where the programmes are 
implemented ” 8 The targets and outlays for 
the Minimum Needs Programmes are given 
below in the following table 9 


TABLE 

Minimum Needs Programmes Targets and Outlays 


(Rs Crores) 


Head Objective 


Target by 1985 


Outlay 

States/ Central 
UTsPlan Plan 


Elementary 100% enrolment in the age group 
Education 6-14 by 1990 It would be 

supplemented with non-formal 
education 

100% coverage of adults in the age 
group 15-35 by 1990 through non- 
formal education 

Rural 1 One Community Health 

Health Volunteer for a population of 1000 
or a village by 1990 

2 Establishment of one sub-centre 
for a population of 5000 in plains 
and 3000 in tnbal and hilly areas by 
2000 AD 

3 One PHC for 30,000 population 
in plains and 20,000 in tnbal and 
hilly areas by 2,000 A D 


4 Establishment of one 
Community Health Centre for a 
population of one lakh or one C D 
block bj 2000 AD 


95% enrolment in the age group 851 

6-11 and 50% in the age group 
11-14 It would be supplemented 
with non-formal education 

Target not fixed 68 


To increase the number of 
Community Health Volunteers 
from 1 4 lakh as on 1st Apnl, 1980 
to 3 60 lakhs 

To increase the number of sub- 
centres from 50,000 to 90,000 or 
75% achievement of the objective 

To establish 600 additional PHCs 408 
and 1000 SHCs over and above 
5,400 PHCs and 1000 SHCs existing 
now for achieving about 45% of the 
number required 

To establish 174 Community Health 
Centres, m addition to converting 
exisnng 340 upgraded PHCs into 
Community Health Centres 


54 


60 


169 
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TABLE 

Minimum Needs Programme Targets and Outlaws 


(Rs Crores) 


Head Objective 


Target by 1985 


Outlay 

States' Central 
IJTs Plan Plan 


Rural 

Water 

Supply 


Rural Linking up of all remaining villages 

Reads with a population of 1500 and above 
and 50% of the total number of 
vdlages with population of 1000- 
1500 by 1990 

Rural At least 60% of the villages m each 
Electnficat State and Union Territory to be 
ion electrified by 1990 

Housing Provision of housing assistance to all 
assistance landless labour households by 1990 

to rural Assistance to include house-sites 
landless construction matenals, drinking 
labourers water well for a cluster of houses 

and approach road 

Environme- 100% coverage of the urban slum 
ntal population by 1990 Facilities to 

Improvem- include water supply, sewerage , 
ent of paving of streets , storm water 

urban slums drams community latnnes Areas 
inhabited by scheduled castes, 
particularly scavengers, would be 
given priority 

Nutrition 


Housing 
assistance 
to rural 
landless 
labourers 


Coverage of all the remaining 
problem Milages bv 1985 excepting 
m some difficult areas like hilly and 
desert regions 

To cover about 50% of the total 
number of villages required to be 
covered to achieve the objective 
i e additional about 20 000 villages 

40% of the v lllages required to be 
covered to achieve the objective Le 
additional 46,464 to be alectnfied 

To cover all the remaining 
households for allotment of house 
sites and 25% of the eligible 
households l e about 3 6 million 
for provision of assistance for 
construction of houses 

40% of the remaining slum 
population l e additional 10 million 
slum population to be covered 


SNP 5 million children m 600 
ICDS blocks and 5 lakh 
women to be covered by 
providing integrated services 
of feeding health welfare 
etc 

MDM The existing level of 

beneficiaries l e about 17 4 
million children to be 
continued and the 
programme to be integrated 
with other essential services 


Total 


4924 


883 
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The success or failure of this programme 
for the satisfaction of minimum needs will 
have to be judged not only in terms of 
physical benefits but also how far this effort 
impinges on the elimination of wide differ- 
ences in income and arouses in the benefi- 
ciaries a real spirit of self-reliance This 
becomes clear from a consideration of the 
recent International Labour Organisation 
(ILO) approach to the satisfaction of basic 
needs, the objectives of the programme and 
the strategy for their achievement 

BASIC NEEDS 

The basic needs approach of the ILO is 
directed to securing the satisfaction of an 
absolute level of basic needs as an explicit 
goal of development planning and its execu- 
tion Basic needs have been defined to 
include certain minimum requirements as 
well as certain essential services Thus mini- 
mum requirements should cover food, clo- 
thing, shelter, while the minimum services 
would include health, education, water and 
sanitation The attainment of these baseline 
targets must necessarily include the parti- 
cipation of the people who will receive these 
benefits since basic needs must be placed in 
the broader framework of the fulfilment of 
human rights, “which are not only ends m 
themselves, but also contribute to the 
attainment of other goals ”° 

In the prevailing economy all over the 
world employment enters into the basic 
needs strategy both as a means and as an 
end, because it provides the employed 
person with an income and gives him a 
recognized status of doing something worth- 
while and acceptable in the eyes of his 
peers One of the consequences of im- 
plementing physical basic needs targets in 
the developing countries would naturally 
require a redistribution of goods currently 
produced which would imply a change in the 
structure of production A rapid rate of 
growth becomes an essential part of a basic 


needs strategy to be achieved by greater 
production through higher levels of employ- 
ment and rising incomes which would m its 
turn provide the employed with the purchas- 
ing power necessary to gam access to the 
surplus made available by increased growth 

It is true that basic needs constitute the 
minimum objective of the community, but 
the actual targets fixed must be fairly 
precise, where health and nutrition are 
concerned Value judgements will have to 
be applied to determine the minimum m the 
case of housing and education 

According to the ILO report, there are 
several ways in which basic needs targets 
can be achieved within a specific time 
horizon One of these could be the direct 
distribution of accumulated goods and spe- 
cific services to the poor One could also 
strive for a better distribution of the existing 
stock of capital among the needy However, 
an effective strategy would require that 
basic needs be determined m a simple and 
straightforward manner in a form that is 
easily measurable 

Regarding the measurement of basic 
needs, it is interesting to note that the 
indicators, both qualitative and quantitative 
that have been used in India for the 
measurement of the minimum need-based 
wage, are practically the same as now 
recommended by the ILO For instance, the 
component of nutrition may be measured by 
the number of calories and the quantity of 
proteins absorbed by a person per day and 
the percentage of calories emanating from 
cereals, roots, tubers and sugar FAO has 
linked food requirements to a reference 
man, who is 20-39 years old, weighs 65 kg 
and is involved in moderate work for eight 
hours a day The standard requirement 
accepted by FAO is 3,000 kilocalories and 
17 grams of protein a day On a wider 
community basis, however, nutritional 
shortfalls may be easier to measure than 
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deficiencies at the household level For 
children, birth-weights and weights at given 
height and age should indicate the nutrition- 
al status of the child A combination of all 
these measures may be used in fixing the 
required targets 

Clothing requirements can be measured 
in metres of cloth according to pre- 
determined standards of decency climatic 
conditions and the type and intensity of 
occupation Quantitative indicators to mea- 
sure shelter needs would be square metres 
of space per room or housing unit To 
mdicate both qualitative and quantitative 
shelter requirements one would have to 
consider the quality and quantity of housing 
materials required 

The need for health sevices could be 
determined by indicators like mortality and 
morbidity rates, evidence of infectious and 
parasitic diseases and expectation of life at 
birth The need for education could be 
expressed in the form of literacy for every- 
one and, secondly, basic primary education 
for children Similarly, for dnnkmg water, 
the need can be measured by prescribing the 
number of wells and water taps for a specific 
number of households 11 

Once these targets have been fixed it 
becomes necessary to plan the policies and 
the measures to achieve these targets 
However, no strategy can leave out of 
account the participation of the people in 
setting the targets and determining the 
manner m which to reach these objectives 
Contradictions may appear at this juncture 
between the planmng and the participatory 
process, but obviously there should be room 
for compromise and a convergence of in- 
terests on both sides 

Since the ILO regards the satisfaction of 
basic needs as a world problem in which the 
developed nations have a part to play, a 
comparatively rapid mcrease of per capita 
incomes of the poor could be feasible 


through redirection of international assist- 
ance in such a wa\ that investment flows be 
channelled not towards consumption but 
towards the formation of capital assets to 
raise production and the income levels of 
the poor directlv and exclusivelv No doubt 
the same investment could be used more 
efficiently elsewhere but it is expected that 
the net effect of such investment m the form 
of credit and physical inputs access to 
physical infrastructure the accumulation of 
human capital, etc will significantly acceler- 
ate the rate of income growth among the 
poor It may safely be assumed that an 
initial redistribution of land through land 
reform is a necessary step m countries where 
land ownership is highly concentrated 
Naturally the ILO scheme takes in the world 
as a whole and is not restncted to a single 
country It is therefore concerned with 
production targets of simple basic needs the 
target group being the poorest 20 per cent of 
the population and the time horizon being 
the year 2000 But there is no inherent 
difficulty in the revised minimum needs 
programme to prevent the Planning Com- 
mission and the Government of India from 
adjustmg the minimum needs to suit the 
requirements of the basic needs of the ILO 
so as to include both the quantitative and 
the qualitative indicators and the ‘hard core 
target group of the lowest 20 per cent of the 
population as essential elements m the 
scheme 

However, as the ILO report observes in a 
quotation very pertinent to the Indian situa- 
tion "in many countries minimum income 
and standards of living for the poor cannot 
be achieved, even by the year 2000, without 
some acceleration of the present average 
rates of growth, accompanied by a number 
of measures aiming at changing the pattern 
of growth and the use of the productive 
resources by the various income groups, m a 
number of cases, these measures would 
probably have to include an initial redis- 
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tnbution of resources, m particular, land ” 12 
One last brief comment before concluding 
this brief article on minimum needs and the 
recent evolution of the concept As E L H 
Lee observes, “It is important not to con- 
fuse basic needs with basic rights” “Basic 
human rights has, for instance, been in- 
cluded as an item in a list of basic human 
needs It is obscure, however, how one can 
’need’ a ’right’, a right has an autonomous 
existence, quite independent of whether one 
has a need for it or not” 13 And he argues 
that human rights are inviolable and the 
setting of basic needs targets does not imply 
that these targets must be met at any cost, 
for example, by political repression Nor m 
the name of equality must one attempt to 
lower the average general standard of living 
to the level of the poorest All the same, in a 
situation where great in fl unence is juxta- 
posed side by side with abject poverty, 
social justice would require much greater 
sacrifice from the former category m order 
to reduce the inequality Finally, it could be 
maintained that in a developing country 
there should take place a fundamental shift 
m the composition of output in favour of 
necessities, if the strategy of satisfying basic 
needs is to be achieved 

ALOYSIUS JOSEPH FONSECA 
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MODERN AIDS AND APPLIANCES 
FOR THE ORTHOPAEDICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

Before an assessment of aids for the 
orthopaedically handicapped could be 
made, it is essential that one should under- 
stand as to what types of disability come 
under the term orthopaedically handicap- 
ped The orthopaedically handicapped can 
be divided according to the following types 
of handicaps — 

(a) Partial/fuII loss of the upper extremi- 
ties, unilateral or bilateral (b) Partial/full 
loss of the lower extremities, unilateral or 
bilateral (c) Congenital deformities like 
absence of limbs, deformed limbs, scoliosis, 
etc (d) Deformities caused by diseases like 
(l) poliomyelitis or (u) leprosy and (e) 
disability due to the process of aging 

In a good number of cases cited above, it 
is possible to make good to some extent, if 
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not fully, the lost functions by the use of 
mechamcal/electro-mechamcal aids 

HISTORICAL 

Historically, man has striven to use 
mechanical aids from time immemorial to 
make up lost functions due to disability 
There is evidence of this in the ancient 
history of Egypt and also in Indian mytholo- 
gy 

Coming to modern times we find that m 
India, the army has been the pioneer m 
setting up an organised limb fitting centre 
primarily meant to assist the disabled due to 
wars TTus limb fitting centre came into 
existence in 1948 Till the year 1971, there 
was little other progress made in providing 
aids to the handicapped in India There had 
however, been sporadic attempts by indi- 
vidual surgeons and charitable organisa- 
tions, but as a concerted effort nothmg came 
into bemg The devices themselves were in a 
few cases manufactured or fabricated out of 
imported components, but in most cases 
they were made from basic raw material 
manually The quality of the product was 
entirely dependent on the skill of the techni- 
cians It also took anything upto two to 
three months for a simple device to be 
fabricated to the satisfaction of the patient 
and the surgeon 

In 1972 a concerted and organised effort 
by the Central government came into being 
in that a major umt for the manufacture of 
artificial limbs and their components was 
established The umt was also charged with 
the responsibility of assisting various State 
governments in setting up limb fitting facili- 
ties From 1975 onwards, there is evidence 
of a large amount of activity towards fab- 
rication of aids and limited applied research 
being earned out m vanous parts of India 

SERVICES TO THE DISABLED AS IN 1975 

As stated earher, the Indian Army had set 
up a limb fitting facility at Pune as early as 


1948 It was importing the matenals and 
augmenting them to a small extent with 
what could be manufactured in armv work- 
shops The unit had the engineers and 
technicians trained abroad The army limb 
fitting facility was pnmanh for pro\iding 
limb fitting services for combatants who 
became disabled while m action Because of 
the forward thinking of the army and the 
better immunisation facilities available to 
the armv personnel this hmb fitting centre 
did not have to deal much with disabilities 
caused b) disabling diseases like polio and 
leprosy There was also a provision that 
subject to capacity being available services 
could be provided to civilian personnel on 
payment 

A few other centres had also come into 
bemg primarily set up and managed by 
dedicated individuals surgeons and chant- 
able organisations Little concerted orga- 
nised effort was however m hand at higher 
levels 

A major institute — the All India Institute 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation — 
was set up to provide services, but again 
they were dependent on crudely made 
components m India and imports to meet 
their requirements In Tamil Nadu, the 
Madras Medical College has started a cen- 
tre under the dynamic leadership of a 
dedicated individual which provided ser- 
vices from indigenously manufactured com- 
ponents An institute for training techni- 
cians was also bemg run by them 

Thus m 1975 in India, there was little else 
besides locally started umts by individual 
surgeons and charitable organisations both 
in the manufacturing field and also in the 
services area 

If one looks at the situation that was 
existing at the same period in other de- 
veloped nations the picture that emerges is 
vastly different The United States of Amer- 
ica after the second world war has been 
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continuously involved in limited wars in 
Korea, Indo-China, the Middle East and 
elsewhere Even during the second world 
war, the USA had found it necessary to 
provide major extended physical rehabilita- 
tion cover for their Army men The num- 
bers of new physically disabled persons even 
after the war made it essential for them to 
expand their orthotic prosthetic cover to the 
Armed Forces An organisation, the Veter- 
ans Administration (Prosthetic Centre), had 
come into being much earlier as an inspect- 
ing and contracting agency for the rehabi- 
litation material This agency expanded its 
role to include research and development 
also A large number of training institu- 
tions, universities and laboratories were 
brought into the field by allocation of funds 
and projects The services network also was 
expanded to cover the civil population 

In Germany, a major thrust m the field of 
rehabilitation of the physically handicapped 
arose because of the catastrophe caused by 
Thalidomide, a drug meant for palliation of 
pregnant women but later found to be 
causing congenital absence of limbs Be- 
cause of the large numbers and the publicity 
it attracted, the government and other 
private agencies came into the field of 
developmental activities to produce useful 
aids for such disabled children 

During this period, East European coun- 
tries like Poland and Czechoslovakia, whose 
land and personnel had been mutilated by 
the see-saw battles of the second world war, 
entered the field of development of physical 
rehabilitation aids m a big way 

Why has the situation in India stagnated 7 
It is difficult to answer such a question 
There are many factors, the important ones 
being the traditional view that disability is a 
curse of God and the answer to it is prayer 
and pilgrimage, low' pnonty, lack of re- 
sources, etc Gradually, as India also got 
involved with wars on the borders, an 


awareness of the existence of the problem 
and the need for a solution came into being 
The 1962 border war was the touch-off In 
addition to armed forces there were also 
civilian casualties The first reaction to this 
awareness m 1963 was a W H O Commit- 
tee which was entrusted with the responsi- 
bility to carry out a study in this field m 
India The Committee’s responsibilities in- 
cluded inter alia the following (a) investi- 
gating the existing facilities of limb fitting in 
India, (b) evaluating the possibilities of 
developing rehabilitation services m India, 
(c) recommending measures for the estab- 
lishment of rehabihtion services, especially 
from the point of view of supply of ortho- 
paedic appliances 

The WHO team after a detailed study 
and visit to various parts of the country 
recommended inter alia the following (a) 
establishment of an All-India Centre for the 
manufacture and supply of prosthetic and 
orthotic material, (b) establishment of limb 
fitting centres in medical college hospitals, 
(c) establishment of small satellite centres 
providing fitment, adjustment, training and 
repair facilities, and (d) changeover from 
the present time consuming custom making 
of the aids (then m progress) to the modem 
modular concept of manufacturing standar- 
dized components on mass scale to make 
them available in a standard quality at 
reduced prices, and (e) offering prosthetic 
services free or at token charges to patients 

POST-1975 DEVELOPMENTS 

It took one more border war, now on the 
eastern border in 1971, to bring home the 
need to speed up the implementation of the 
WHO recommendations Decisions were 
taken in quick order - 

(a) A central manufacturing facility, the 
Artificial Limbs Manufacturing Cor- 
poration of India (a Government of 
India undertaking) with a capital of Rs 4 
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crores was incorporated m November 
1972 and it went into production in 
1976 

(b) The Fifth five year plan, proposed the 
setting up of the following at a total cost 


of Rs 408 lakhs 

Regional Limb Fitting Centres 5(6) 

Peripheral Limb Fitting 
Centres 41(28) 

Artificial Limb Sub-Centres 3 (0) 

Central Traming Institute for 
Orthotic/Prosthetic Technicians 
and Bio-engineers 1(1) 


These Centres started coming into 
being from 1975 onwards The actual 
numbers that came into being upto June 
1981 are indicated m brackets against 
each item above 

(c) The International Year of Disabled 
Persons put the final recommendation 
of the W H O Committee into practice 
The Government of India has decided 
that people having a monthly income of 
less than Rs 750 be provided with the 
devices free and those in the pay group 
of Rs 751 to 1500 be given the devices 
at a 50 per cent subsidised rate Funds 
were also made available to implement 
the scheme 

A distinct national awareness m rehabi- 
litation thus came mto being in the year 
1975 and from then on there has been a 
noticeable increase in the activities in the 
field of rehabilitation and provision of ser- 
vices to the disabled The IYDP (Interna- 
tional Year of Disabled Persons) stimulated 
this development New breeds of surgeons, 
bio-engineers, physical medicine and re- 
habilitation specialists, clinical engineers, 
bio-technicians and others have come mto 
being Designing and fitting of aids to 
disabled persons has become more and 
more specialised and sophisticated The 
surgeon and the disabled were unhappy with 
the old custom-made inefficient devices 


Thev demand more and more sophisticated 
and effective aids Delavs m obtaining aids 
have also become unacceptable 

MODULAR CONCEPT 

The modern concept in both orthotic and 
prosthetic appliances is to manufacture 
them m modules to ortho-metnc dimensions 
covering the physical parameters of the 
human being These modules could then be 
selected as needed to fit any individual 
Such a standardisation makes the compo- 
nents adaptable to mass manufacture result- 
ing m reduction of costs improvement in 
quality and standard of accuracy It also 
reduces the facilities needed m a limb fitting 
centre and also the time taken to fabncate 
the device from its components without any 
loss of quality Since the components are 
standardised and modularised rapairs to be 
earned out by replacement of components 
or modules are quick and simple Such 
repairs can, therefore, be done by a general 
mechanic without any specialised training 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

The report and recommendations of the 
WHO team made only a passing mention of 
research and development m this field 
However, there is, mention of a few pro- 
jects The need for a central institute to 
stimulate, encourage, fund, organise and 
exploit the results of research and develop- 
ment on the pattern of VAPC in the United 
States or the BRADU in U K is an 
essential requirement Coordination of re- 
search is also essential to avoid duplication 
and unnecessary expenditure of resources 
and also to ensure a balanced development 
Research and development in this field 
should in all cases be inter-disciplinary in 
character, invariably needing a task force 
approach to the problems This will need 
obtaining the assistance of the various 
national laboratories, traming institutions m 
India and abroad and the industry in gener- 
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al A model for the functioning of such a 
Research & Development Organisation is at 
Figure-I 

A question that is asked is, do we really 
need our own research and development in 
this field 7 Cannot we buy the knowhow 9 
Will it not be cheaper to do so 9 Even if one 
decides on the easy way out to buy the 
knowhow, from whom will the knowhow be 
bought 9 As it stands today, this will have to 
be from the western world A few pertinent 
questions to ask would be (a) Are we going 
to buy the knowhow of a device that permits 
one to sit on a western type commode only, 
when most people in India squat on the 
floor 9 (b) Are we going to buy the knowhow 
for a device which requires a shoe (or other 
leather items) as a foundation which will not 
be permitted to be taken mto a good 
number of Indian homes or prayer places 9 

The culture and customs of a country 
have great say m the design and develop- 
ment of rehabilitation devices There is, 
therefore, no alternative but to have re- 
search and development activities within the 
country which will have to take into consid- 
eration the culture, customs and habits of 
the various zones In the matter of rehabi- 
litation devices, it will not be appropriate to 
transplant m toto material developed to 
meet the requirements of other cultures and 
customs It may be necessary in the early 
stages to have something rather than no- 
thing A certain amount of acquisition of 
knowhow from the developed countries in 
the initial stages is unavoidable But at the 
earliest possible opportunity research and 
development of devices m tune with the 
customs and culture of the country should 
commence 

Today in orthotic and prosthetic products 
and techniques India is nearly 10 to 12 years 
behind Unless research and development 
work is begun m right earnest the gap in 
technology will increase 


COMPARISON OF DEVICES AND TECHNOLOGY 

In the succeeding paragraphs a compari- 
son of the existing products in India and 
other developed nations has been made By 
way of a very general statement it could be 
said that while in India work has been 
restricted to purely mechanical devices, the 
developed nations have gone into more and 
more sophistication usmg electronic 
mechanical, pneumatic, hydraulic and elec- 
trical devices 

THE FOOT 

There are in India three types of fool 
which are commonly used and popular 
Each one has its own merits and dements 

(i) SACH Foot To start with there is the 
Solid Ankle Cushioned Heel (SACH) foot 
This is basically a foot manufactured by 
laminating microcellular rubber sheets 
round a wooden keel A balata belting 
inside provides sufficient flexibility at the 
toes to accommodate the rolling action of 
walking The heel is made of softer rubber 
sponge in three grades providing a soft, 
medium or hard heel depending on the 
weight consideration of the patient 

(u) Wooden Foot As the name implies, 
the foot is made of wood A toe break with 
rubber foam for cushioning takes care of the 
rolling action The foot has a mechanical 
ankle joint The dorsi-flexion and plantar- 
flexion is controlled by graded bumpers — 
soft, medium and hard 

(in) Jaipur Foot This foot developed by 
Dr P K Sethi of Jaipur has a few innova- 
tive features Cosmetically, the foot has 
been made to correspond with the anato- 
mical foot The foot incorporates an ankle 
providing sufficient dorsiflexion and 
plantar-flexion to enable crouching, tree 
climbing etc The design permits enough 
eversion and inversion providing an ex- 
tended range of movements 
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In the developed nations there has been 
further development in foots A Greissinger 
foot which provides extended controlled 
angulation in all directions at the ankle is in 
existence The use of semi-ngid mouldable 
expanded plastics have also come into 
being Such a moulded foot has the addi- 
tional advantage of easy, quick and standar- 
dised production coupled with longer hfe 
than the SACH foot 

KNEE 

The knee used m our country is of three 
types 

(I) Free Knee This is single axis joint 
(though the anatomical knee, in truth, is a 
polycentnc one) The knee bolt works in 
bushes and has free flexion and extension 
with stops 

(II) Constant Friction Knee This also is a 
single axis knee joint However, a variable 
friction could be applied to both extension 
and flexion by a mechanical adjustment 
made to suit the patient’s walking gait 

(III) Stabilised Knee Both the free and 
the constant friction knee suffer from a 
major disadvantage, 1 e , if weight is put on 
the leg with the knee m a flexed condition, 
the knee will collapse In the stabilised knee 
this has, however, been taken care of, and 
the knee design is such that when in the 
flexed condition weight is placed on it, the 
knee locks, thus preventing its collapse and 
collapse of the person 

In all the above three cases the shin and 
the knee pieces are made out of timber, 
usually willow 

Though the above three types of knee 
are also used by the developed nations 
additional sophistication has been brought 
into the system to provide variable resist- 
ance to flexion and assistance to extension 
by introducing pneumatic, hydro-pneumatic 
and hydraulic controls at the knee joints At 


the top end of sophistication, the developed 
nations are also using hydraulic knee joints 
linking the knee flexion-extension with the 
ankle dorsi-flexion and plantar-flexion to 
obtain corresponding extension and flexion 
m both the joints thereby improving the gait 
and reducing the energy needed The de- 
veloped nations have also gone on to replac- 
ing the wooden shin and knee piece with 
rigid mouldable durathens They also exten- 
sively use rubber and expanded plastic 
cosmetic covers These sophistications have 
brought in certain problems in their wake, 
mostly in the nature of constant adjustment 
and frequent repairs which are being im- 
proved upon They have caused a consider- 
able increase in prices of the artificial limbs 
so made 

HIP JOINT 

In the hip joint, the development of the 
joint itself in India is at par with those in the 
developed nations However, they have 
introduced more sophistication in that the 
hip joints are now being made in high 
impact variety of plastics 

TOTAL HIP DISARTICULATION 

The current disarticulation units which 
are popularly used in India are also utilised 
in the developed nations There are, howev- 
er, investigations going on in the developed 
nations for the production of a double axis 
and polycentnc hip joint with controllable 
abduction and adduction The attempt is to 
bnng these joints close to the functioning of 
the anatomical joint 

LOWER EXTREMITY ORTHOTICS 

In the case of the lower extremity ortho- 
tics which is considerably important to us 
and other developing nations, because of 
the fairly large incidence of poliomyelitis, 
the products that are manufactured m India 
are fully comparable with the current ortho- 
tic devices manufactured in developed na- 
tions They are, however, replacing steel 
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varieties of plastics thereby achieving a 
considerable reduction in weight without 
functional losses Polypropglene and heat 
formable plastics have been brought into 
use and are gradually replacing leather It 
appears that other than marginal improve- 
ments, the development of orthotic compo- 
nents for the lower extremity has reached a 
plateau It would also be pertinent to state 
that the developed nations are not placing a 
high priority on the development of orthotic 
devices for the lower limbs since their need 
is limited as they have eliminated 
poliomyelitis by extensive immunisation 
programmes 

UPPER LIMB PROSTHETICS 

In the field of upper limb prosthetics, 
though considerable efforts have been put m 
little has been achieved m terms of functions 
when compared with the normal hand This 
is primarily due to the complicated move- 
ments that are normally available in a 
normal hand which presents major prob- 
lems m duplication The basic prosthesis 
should permit the following functions 

(I) At the shoulder, abduction, adduc- 
tion, flexion, extension, external and inter- 
nal rotation Though these could be pro- 
vided, because of the lack of a stump in 
cases where a shoulder jomt is needed, the 
actual action of such joints have to be 
manual m most cases by the existing other 
hand 

(II) At the elbow, flexion, extension with 
a facility to lock at intermediate points and a 
certain amount of rotation Through fle- 
xion, extension and locking the joint can be 
harness operated and is provided, the rota- 
tion in most cases is manual by the other 
hand or with the assistance of some other 
static object 

(in) In case of the wrist, a quick discon- 
nect mechanism to accommodate terminal 


capable of rotation becomes necessary 
Here agam rotation is achieved manually 

(iv) The hand is by far the most impor- 
tant of the terminal devices needed The 
hand may be either cosmetic for appearance 
purposes or a working hand where the 
movement of the thumb against the fore- 
finger-middle finger combination is pro- 
vided This movement could be either a 
manual one or operated by a cable from a 
body harness 

India today is in a relatively happy posi- 
tion that devices are being manufactured m 
our country with all the functions at the 
shoulder, elbow and hand It will, however, 
be seen that the functions at the shoulder 
and the elbow are reasonably akin to the 
normal movements (though manual), 
however, the function at the hand is most 
inadequate m comparison with the universal 
purposes which a normal hand can be put 
to It is m this field that the developed 
countries have made advances In the de- 
veloped nations the hand operation itself, 
1 e movement of thumb against the fore- 
finger/middle finger group has been po- 
wered from external electrical sources and 
are controlled by electrical impulses from 
the residual musculature of the stump 
Electromc, pneumatic and electro- 
pneumatic power sources have been 
brought into play The Japanese are now 
known to be developing a complete electro- 
mc arm with memories which could do most 
of the normal functions of the shoulder, 
elbow and the hand This is, however, in 
early stages of development Though such 
an arm would become a practical proposi- 
tion within the next few years, the cost of 
such a system would be prohibitive and 
would require higher skills in the individual 
The maintenance of such an electromc arm 
would also create problems 

Various other terminal devices can be 
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used with the quick disconnect wrist unit to 
perform specific individual functions like 
(a) typewriting, (b) holding pen and pencil 
for writing (c) turning of pages while read- 
ing, (d) holding spoon, fork and knife, (e) 
participation m specific sporting activities, 
(f) shaving and other activities of daily 
living, and (g) hooks for pulling, lifting etc 
These devices are within the present manu- 
facturing ability existing in India Of all the 
above, the hook though not aesthetically 
acceptable is a very versatile terminal device 
which is also being manufactured in India 

UPPER LIMB ORTHOTICS 

The upper limb orthotics mainly consists 
of devices and mechanisms to make good 
lost functions like (a) prehension, (b) fle- 
xion, extension at the wrist, (c) elbow 
flexion and extension, (d) shoulder flexion 
and extension 

In the case of the hand orthotics, it could 
be said that the range of manufacture in the 
country is comparable with those in the 
western world However, in the case of the 
elbow and the shoulder the introducing of 
electrical/pneumatic devices is not bemg 
done in India 

REHABILITATION AIDS 

Wheel Chairs A wheel chair is by far the 
most important rehabilitation aid needed 
continuously by paraplegics and quadruple- 
gics as a personal mobility aid Wheel chairs 
have a large number of modifications made 
to them to suit individual likes and needs 
For instance, they are (a) introduction of a 
commode, (b) elevation of the leg rest and 
locking it at different angulations, (c) re- 
movable leg rest, (d) removable arm rest, 
(e) provision of foot sockets for harnessing, 
flail/spastic legs, and (f) provision of special 
drive nra with pegs etc 

In the western world, the development of 
wheel chairs has gone far ahead m compari- 
son with that m India where the basic wheel 


chans are manufactured with a few of the 
above modifications In the western world 
they have realised fully that to the disabled 
person a wheel chair is more or less his 
home and from such a wheel chair he should 
be capable of carrying out most domestic 
and work related functioning Some of the 
facilities that they have built into wheel 
chairs are (a) motorised wheel chairs with 
electronic proportionate control using a joy 
stick, (b) wheel chairs capable of varying the 
height of the seat by electrical power so that 
the patient could reach shelves and also 
come to a lower level to pick up objects on 
the floor, (c) wheel chairs capable of reclin- 
ing at different angles and finally converting 
themselves into a bed 

To facilitate wheel chairs negotiate stair- 
cases, attempts are afoot to develop 
appropriate designs However, modifica- 
tions already exist to staircases (normal 
escalators) which could convey a wheel 
chair up the escalator and down In certain 
cases, the wheel chairs also form the base 
from which electrical, mechanical, pneuma- 
tic and hydraulic devices are supported to 
provide functions to arms and hands 

In the western world, understanding of 
the need for versatility in the wheel chair 
has led to carrying out major research and 
development work in this field Other minor 
rehabilitation aids are being manufactured 
in India The full range of axilla crutches, 
elbow crutches, tetrapods, and walkers are 
being manufactured indigenously 

ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL SYSTEMS 

A large venety of environmental control 
systems have come into being in the de- 
veloped nations Environmental control sys- 
tems basically provide (a) remote control 
operation of essential services required for 
living, 1 e starting from a call button to full 
manipulation of a telephone, wireless re- 
ceivers and television equipment, (b) 
modification/re-design of household equip- 
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ment and machinery to make them capable 
of being used by a disabled person, (c) 
modification/re-design of automobiles for 
use by disabled persons with varying types 
and degrees of disabilities and (d) sophisti- 
cated switching of various controls usmg the 
residual body powers of paraplegics and 
quadruplegics like nudge control, head con- 
trol, eye control etc 

Most of the above systems, as will be 
seen, are for the benefit of paraplegics or 
quadruplegics (to carry out the normal 
functions required for living) Development 
in India has been inhibited primarily be- 
cause of lack of funds, the socio-economic 
conditions and also the fact that because of 
non-availability of immediate medicare at 
the acute stage the survival rate of paraple- 
gics and quadruplegics is low If funds are 
available it will not be difficult for India to 
develop most of these environmental con- 
trol systems 

PATIENT HANDLING DEVICES 

In this field, again, development is lag- 
ging since the requirement is small (the 
survival rate being poor) The availability of 
manpower in sufficient numbers whereby 
immobile patients could be manually hand- 
led reasonably well has also been an inhibit- 
ing factor A very large range of equipments 
have been developed by the Western coun- 
tries like ( 1 ) Patient Turning Beds By 
electro-mechanical or pneumatic devices the 
patient is turned over periodically (in many 
cases operated by the patient himself) to 
prevent onset of bed sores (u) Lift To 
transfer patients from stretcher to a bed, 
from a bed to a wheel chair, from a wheel 
chair to the bath, from a wheel chair to 
commode seat and vice versa in all cases 
devices have been developed These are 
fairly simple devices which can be manufac- 
tured in India 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion it can be said that in India 


the manufacture of aids required by the 
orthopaedicall) handicapped is well m 
hand However the) do not have the 
sophistication built into them in the de- 
veloped nations through use of external 
sources of power and electro-electronic con- 
trols 

MAJOR GENERAL K RAGHUNATH 


NATIONAL CADET CORPS 

Pnor to 1947, there were a few voluntary 
organisations m the country, whose aim was 
to direct the potentialities latent in the 
youth into proper channels and to streng- 
then their sense of civic responsibilities 
Some of these like the University Officers 
Tr ainin g Corps and the Air Training Corps 
were fairly important But their appeal was 
limited to a select few Except for Lord 
Baden Powell’s Boy Scout movement, 
which came to India m 1908, there was, 
generally speaking, no effort to involve the 
youth m constructive youth programmes 
Nevertheless, educationists m the country 
were aware of the problem and they keenly 
watched the progress of the boy scout 
movement 

In 1923, Dr N S Hardikar started the 
Hindustani Seva Dal and Jawaharlal Nehru 
became its first President The object of this 
body was to organise the youth for national 
service and utilise it m the attainment of 
political emancipation through peaceful 
means The organisation also undertook 
social service and relief work As the Boy 
Scout movement gamed momentum in In- 
dia, it invoked a feeling amongst education- 
ists and eminent citizens that there should 
be a youth organisation to cater to youth 
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programmes m colleges and universities as 
well 

Consequently, the University Training 
Corps (UTC) was initiated with the aim of 
imparting military training to the youth The 
UTC, however, was considered to be elitist 
and despite doing useful work never became 
popular with Indian youth from the middle 
and lower income classes The importance 
of the UTC from the national point of view 
was, however, obvious and the Auxiliary 
and Territorial Forces viewed it “as the 
foundation stone of a national army ” No- 
thing was, however, done to raise its pre- 
stige till 1941 when the then Commander-in- 
Chief emphasised the need for raising its 
status and consequently changed its title to 
University Officers Training Corps 
(UOTC) But there was hardly any im- 
provement Changes incorporated were not 
wide-ranging, nor did they meet the aspira- 
tions of the youth Even earlier, many 
changes had been incorporated towards the 
improvement of the corps but these were 
not adequate This became evident dunng 
the second world war when the corps failed 
to provide a sufficient number of qualified 
Indians to officer the Armed Forces-one of 
the aims for which it stood 

In 1946, the Government of India, after a 
resolution noting the difficulties experi- 
enced in finding a suitable number of 
qualified officers for the armed forces, 
constituted a committee to consider and 
make recommendations for the establish- 
ment of a nation-wide Cadet Corps orga- 
nisation The initial committee was headed 
by Lt Col Iskandar Mirza In September 
1946, the committee was reconstituted with 
Pandit H N Kunzru as chairman The 
committee held a number of meetings m the 
country A subcommittee toured England 
early in 1947 to study the cadet corps 
organisation in that country The committee 
while making its recommendations had 
essentially considered the problem from the 


educational point of view It stated that it 
was not enough to cover college-going 
students at the university level but also the 
impressionable young for their fuller de- 
velopment of character and leadership qual- 
ities The committee’s report which took 
mto account the role of the youth in free 
India, was widely welcomed as it recom- 
mended the setting up of a National Cadet 
Corps with the following aims, (a) the 
development of leadership, character, com- 
radeship and the ideal of service, and (b) the 
stimulation of interest in the defence of the 
country to the widest possible extent Subse- 
quently, the Defence Minister, Sardar Bal- 
dev Singh, introduced a Bill on the subject 
m the Provisional Parliament There was so 
much enthusiasm among the members that 
they expressed concern over the upper 
ceiling for the corps as proposed by the 
Kunzru Committee The members’ fears 
were allayed by the Defence Minister in the 
following words, “But there is no limit to 
the future development of the Corps All I 
wish to ensure is that we must not allow our 
enthusiasm to overrun our present capacity 
and resources ” Indeed, the Cadet Corps 
since then has progressed remarkably 

ORGANISATION 

The NCC is an mter-service organisation 
under the Ministry of Defence The apex 
body that guides its pokey is the Central 
Advisory Committee with the Defence 
Minister as the ex-officio Chairman The 
other ex-officio members of the Committee 
are the Minister of State for Defence, the 
Secretaries to the Ministries of Defence and 
Education, the Financial Advisor to the 
Ministry of Defence and the Chiefs of Staff 
of the Armed Forces Three members are 
drawn from Parliament, and the non-official 
members generally include a vice-chancellor 
of a university, the Secretary to the Associa- 
tion of Indian Universities, a distinguished 
retired service officer and two others The 
Committee meets once a year to review the 
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progress and suggests ways and means to 
further the efficiency of die Cadet Corps 

The Corps is headed by a Director Gener- 
al in the rank of a Major General For 
functional control, there are sixteen directo- 
rates m the country with specific territories 
under their command The director is gener- 
ally m the rank of a Brigadier or equivalent 
from the services The various units in each 
directorate are under a Group Headquarter 
(Gp HQ) headed by a Lieutenant Colonel 
or equivalent Group headquarters are de- 
signed to cater to seven to ten Battalions 
(Bns)/Independent Companys (Indep 
Coys)/Companys (Coys) Battalions may 
have from four to seven Companys each of 
which are 160 strong Independent Com- 
panys and specialist companys have a 
strength of 200 A number of Junior Divi- 
sion Troops (strength of each being 100) are 
attached to Bns/Indep Coys/Speciahst Coys 

The NCC being primarily educational, it 
is essential for its success that the States 
should take an active interest in all matters 
concerning the Corps Therefore, State 
Advisory committees exist m all States 
These committees are headed by the Minis- 
ter of Education and its members mclude 
vice-chancellors, principals and headmas- 
ters, eminent non-officials, officers of the 
NCC and representatives of the armed 
forces 

Students in schools are taken in the Jumor 
Division and college students join the 
Senior Division of the NCC There is a 
separate Girls Division consisting of semor 
and jumor wings for college going and 
school gomg girls The junior and senior 
boys divisions are divided into three wings, 
namely, Army, Navy and Air wings The 
Army wing of the semor division has 
armoured, artillery, engineers, signal, infan- 
try, medical, electrical and mechanical en- 
gineering, and remount and veterinary un- 
its The Naval Wing, besides normal units. 


has techmcal and medical units The Air 
Wing of the senior division has fljmg and 
techmcal units For com m and and control 
purposes all junior division troops are 
attached with the senior division units lo- 
cated m colleges and universities 

MANPOWER 

With remarkable foresight, the Kunzru 
Committee had recommended close associa- 
tion between the educational institutions 
and NCC Umts Before a Umt could be 
sanctioned, they recommended that the 
institution must provide a part-time NCC 
officer from its teaching faculty the under- 
lying idea was to extend the relationship 
between the teacher and the taught and 
provide an excellent link between the NCC 
authorities on the one hand and the educa- 
tional institutions on the other In fact this 
part-time NCC officer is today the backbone 
of the NCC organisation It is on his 
functional efficiency that the quality of the 
unit depends 

To provide the part-time NCC officer the 
necessary expertise to function as an effec- 
tive link, the NCC has two training 
estabhshments-the NCC Officers Training 
School at Kamptee and the NCC College for 
Woman at Gwalior At these two institu- 
tions the seemingly impossible task of re- 
conciling soldiering and teaching is 
achieved Selected professors and teachers 
from the institutions undergo a pre- 
commission course of three months which 
takes them through various facets of milit- 
ary life After this stmt they are given 
commissions and appropriate ranks During 
the period of camps these officers are given 
the benefit of drawing pay and allowances 
equivalent to their service ranks In their 
normal daily functions, a monthly honorar- 
ium is fixed to cover their out-of-pocket 
expenses 

Directors, group commanders and offic- 
ers commanding umts are drawn from the 
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three services They provide the necessary 
experience and expertise There is yet 
another category of officers which was 
inducted in the National Cadet Corps in the 
latter years In the early sixties when the 
Cadet Corps expanded rapidly, there was a 
shortage of officers A large number of 
part-time officers were given additional 
training and inducted on a full-time basis 
Though their tenure was fixed and they 
were expected to go back to their parent 
educational institutions, due to various fac- 
tors they continued to serve in the NCC 
Subsequently, a number of Emergency 
Commissioned Officers who were released 
from the armed forces were brought into the 
Corps on a full-time basis as well 

For many years these full-time NCC 
officers had no permanent status However, 
in 1978, a decision was taken to create a 
special cadre of these officers as a one tune 
measure with specific terms and conditions 
of permanency, gratuity and other benefits 
Accordingly, 591 full-time officers, includ- 
ing 33 full-time women officers, who fulfil- 
led the required conditions, have since been 
granted NCC permanent commission 

The instructional staff is drawn from the 
services and, in close cooperation with the 
part-time officers, they impart training to 
the cadets Upto the directorate level, the 
administrative staff is provided by the Cen- 
tral government and the States provide the 
necessary back-up facilities from the group 
headquarters downwards 

In the past there has been criticism that 
the services were giving to the NCC a very 
large proportion of officers who had retired 
and had been re-employed or those who had 
been finally superseded for promotions It 
was felt that such officers would not be able 
to work with the zeal and enthusiasm 
required in the NCC This question was 
reviewed and m the early seventies qualita- 
tive requirements were laid down for offic- 


ers to be posted to the NCC The Director 
General is now associated with every post- 
ing to the NCC The officers who come to 
the NCC serve a tenure with the NCC, go 
back to their parent services and look 
forward to further career advancement m 
their respective services Similarly, the 
permanent instructional staff posted to the 
NCC do a tenure of two to three years and 
then return to their parent corps Perma- 
nent instructional staff not coming upto 
expectations can be returned as unfit for 
NCC duties 

TRAINING 

The NCC syllabus has been worked out 
on the basis that NCC training in the senior 
division is restricted to two years, provision 
being made for the third year’s training for 
those opting to take up the armed forces as a 
career With this in view, the essential 
subjects considered necessary to achieve the 
aims of NCC are covered m the first two 
years Training in the thud year concen- 
trates on providing additional opportunities 
to achieve higher standaids 1 

The emphasis is throughout on leadership 
development and adventure To develop 
greater self-confidence and enable cadets to 
render useful community service some of 
the distinctive subjects are, (a) leadership 
training, (b) adventure training, (c) social 
service, (d) physical fitness and self defence, 
and (e) obstacle courses 

It has been possible to introduce these 
subjects by reducing the emphasis on drill 
and elementary weapon training in which 
the cadets were found to be disinterested 
On the other hand, sports like self-defence, 
judo, karate and wrestling have been in- 
corporated m the syllabus The syllabus for 
the junior division cadets follows more or 
less the same pattern with the difference 
that young boys m schools get training m a 
more diluted form The cadets of the tech- 
nical units obtain specialised training 
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onented towards military utility so that 
cadets do not get the impression that they 
are taught in the NCC the same things that 
they learn m the institutions For girl cadets 
child care and mother craft now form a part 
of the syllabus At selected places they also 
get training m equestrian skills and are 
enrolled in the Naval and Air wings 

The training of cadets basically consists of 
‘Institutional Training’ and ‘Camp Train- 
ing’ 

Institutional Training Senior division 
cadets are required to attend 120 periods 
per year and jumor division cadets 150 
penods per year The period of enrolment 
m senior and junior divisions is three years 
and two years respectively Social service 
has also been included both in the institu- 
tional as well as in the camp syllabi 

Recently, the Cadets’ Hand Book for all 
Wings has been updated Model lesson 
plans and check sheets have also been 
introduced in order to facilitate the PI Staff 
in imparting training to cadets more effec- 
tively 

Camp Training Camps are the most impor- 
tant feature of the NCC programme as it is 
here that the cadets receive intensive train- 
ing over a continuous spell Institutional 
training is conducted twice a week (six 
penods), within the proximity of colleges/ 
schools Annual training camps are for a 
duration of 10 and 12 days for junior and 
senior division cadets respectively These 
camps are basically unit camps There are 
vanous types of camps Every cadet is 
required to attend at least two camps in 
three years of training Firing, weapon 
training and field craft are the basic features 
of these camps In addition the cadets are 
also tested for their knowledge and are 
awarded vanous certificates for proficiency 

Centrally Organised Camps Every year, 
approximately 40 camps of an all-India 


character are organised These are attended 
by nearh 9 000 cadets including girls 
These all-India camps are generally classi- 
fied into two categones (a) Advanced 
leadership courses with a capacity of 150 
cadets each and (b) Basic leadership courses 
with a capacity of 320 cadets each The 
duration of the former is 21 days and that of 
the latter 14 days for boys and 12 days for 
girls The aims of the advanced leadership 
course are (i) to enable cadets to discover 
their own capacities by overcoming mental 
and physical challenges and giving them a 
feeling that they have achieved something 
really worthwhile and have a sense of 
self-reliance based on a sense of accomplish- 
ment (n) to give cadets experience m 
team-work, adventure personal hardship 
and a certain amount of risk which will 
bring to their mind the value of self- 
disciphne and integrity, and (in) to encour- 
age cadets to lead through actual experience 
and example thereby helping to build char- 
acter and leadership qualities 

The pattern of training for the first year is 
more or less common for the army, navy, air 
wings and the girls divisions of the NCC It is 
only m the second and the third year that the 
traimng peculiar to the requirement of each 
service is stepped up 

Naval Wing Training The Naval wing of 
the National Cadet Corps was first formed 
m 1952 with only two units — one at Bom- 
bay and the other at Cochin In 1981 over 
56 000 cadets were enrolled m the senior 
and junior divisions of the Naval wing 

Sailing, boat pulling and ship modelling 
are amongst the important naval activities 
Water ski-ing yachting and underwater 
swimming have also been introduced The 
cadets are given intensive training in the 
second and third year on subjects like 
seamanship communication elementary’ 
navigation torpedo and antisubmarine 
damage control and ship’s safety 
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To general enthusiasm and a sense of 
adventure among the student community, 
the naval wing has extended its training 
activities beyond the confines of the parade 
ground and class room To foster competi- 
tive spirit an annual regatta is held every 
year in which all directorates take part 
NCC Naval wing cadets have also been to 
the fore m aid of civil authorities in areas 
which are hit by floods There they have 
proved their worth by undertaking rescue 
operations in boats under dangerous condi- 
tions 

Air Wing Training The primary aim of Air 
wing training m the NCC is to create an 
interest amongst the youth in aviation The 
cadets who join the Air wing squadrons are 
taught elementary aviation subjects in the 
initial stage and then they move on to the 
advanced form The standard of training is 
comparable in content and form to that 
given at the Air Force Academies and 
various Civil Flying Clubs functioning under 
the Directorate General of Civil Aviation 
For practical training in flying, gliding was 
considered to be the most appropriate way 
of bringing aviation within the reach of the 
largest number of cadets since it is econo- 
mical Therefore, most of the practical 
training in flying in the NCC Air wing is 
imparted through gliders At places where 
civil flying clubs exist, selected cadets are 
also given training in flying powered air- 
craft Although the NCC Air Wing is not 
meant specifically to train cadets for em- 
ployment in the Air Force, a number of Air 
wing cadets aie selected every year for 
commissions in the Air Force and are today 
serving as pilots, engineers and administra- 
tors in various capacities 

Adventure Oriented Training A variety 
of training is offered to cadets as a part of 
training in leadership and adventure Every 
year approximately 200 boys and girl cadets 
are sent to attend basic and advanced 
mountaineering courses at the Himalayan 


Mountaineering Institute, Darjeeling, the 
Nehru Institute of Mountaineering Uttar- 
kashi and the Mountaineering Institute, 
Manali This training is free of cost to the 
cadets After training some cadets take part 
m mountaineering expeditions organised by 
the NCC and various clubs all over the 
country Facilities to a limited number of 
cadets are also available for attending snow 
and water ski-ing courses in snow and ice 
craft as well 

Para-traming for the cadets was intro- 
duced in the NCC m the year 1972 With the 
passage of time the number of cadets 
undergoing this course has progressively 
increased from 40 to 300 Para-training is 
the most popular adventure course and 
there is keen competition among the cadets 
all over the country for a place for training 
Girls are no less enthusiastic and their 
keenness is matched equally well by their 
performance Hang Gliding, which is one of 
the most thrilling aero-sports in the world 
today, is also being actively considered for 
introduction in the NCC To begin with, 
NCC Directorates in Maharashtra and Kar- 
nataka have started Hang Ghding Clubs on 
an experimental basis If found successful, 
this aero sport will be extended to other 
States as well 

Cycle expeditions have been a popular 
adventure activity m recent years During 
their holidays nothing could be more excit- 
ing for the young cadets than to discover the 
country at low cost Some expeditions 
undertaken by the cadets have been of an 
aU-India nature covering a distance of more 
than 20,000 kilometres 

These adventure-oriented activities help 
cadets inculcate qualities of leadership, dis- 
cipline, self-confidence, determination and 
dignity, which go a long way in equipping 
the youngsters to face the challenges of real 
life in their careers 

Attachment Training Every year over 
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5,000 cadets of the Army, Nav> and Air 
wings are sent on attachment training with 
regular service units for a period of four 
weeks The aim of this attachment is to 
motivate the cadets to take up careers m the 
Defence Services At the same time, the 
important objective of creating defence 
awareness among them is achieved 

On the recommendation of the NCC 
Evaluation Committee in 1974 the Govern- 
ment accepted attachment of 1 000 Girl 
Cadets to Armed Forces hospitals for a 
period of 12 days in lieu of annual training 
camps each year This enables them to gain 
knowledge and acquire practical training of 
medical sciences in the armed forces hospit- 
als 

To acquaint cadets with the functioning of 
naval eqmpment, 150 naval cadets are per- 
mitted to attend attachment training for a 
duration of four weeks with various Indian 
Navy ships dunng their summer vacations 
each year This affords them an opportunity 
to acquire practical knowledge and training 
Similarly, every year, 135 cadets attend sea 
training for a duration of seven to 12 days 
In order to enable naval cadets to get a teel 
of sea life aboard Indian Navy ships six 
cadets were sent to Mauritius in November 
1980 and six cadets to Bah, Suraoaya and 
Jakarta m Indonesia in May 1981 

Character Building Activities During 
the last few years or so, increasing stress has 
been laid on building character and lead- 
ership qualities The syllabus provides for 
rigorous and adventurous training which 
presents each cadet with a set of conditions 
giving him an opportunity to discover him- 
self These conditions involve self- 
disciphne team work, adventure physical 
hardship and some nsk Among the subjects 
included now are (a) physical proficiency 
tests, (b) cross country run and endurance 
training, (c) self-defence training like judo 
karate, boxing and survival techniques, and 


navigation bv night Similarly the sjllabus 
for the Basic Leadership Course has also 
been re-onented It includes endurance 
exercises survival techniques and range 
firing For the Naval and Air wing cadets 
special Nau Sainik and Vavu Samik camps 
are planned at Cochin and Bangalore re- 
spectivelj To provide thnil and keenness at 
camps competitions like archery bajonet 
fighting skeet shooting home nursing 
range firing initiative exercises and treasure 
hunts are organised 

YOUTH EXCHANGE PROGRAMME 

With a view to foster understandmg and 
the ideal of universal brotherhood in the 
>outh and also to broaden their outlook the 
Government have agreed to the exchange of 
cadets on a reciprocal basis with the Canada 
World Youth Under this scheme dunng 
1980-81 50 cadets — 25 each from India and 
Canada — took part m the programme m 
two phases The first phase was conducted 
m Canada from 25 October 1980 to 10 
January 1981 and the second phase from 11 
January 1981 to 18 April 1981 was com- 
pleted in India Dunng these penods all the 
cadets worked on project sites 

Cadets from NCC type organisations 
from friendly neighbounng countnes are 
invited every year to witness our Republic 
Day celebrations Similarly NCC Singapore 
invites our NCC Air wing cadets both boys 
and girls, to attend their annual training 
camps on reciprocal basis 

SOCIAL SERVICE 

Social service was reintroduced m the 
NCC m 1975 The cadets used to take part 
in these activities till 1968 when the National 
Service Scheme was introduced Till then 
the social service work done by cadets was 
largely on an ad hoc basis Under the 
revised scheme NCC units as a long term 
measure adopt villages where regular con- 
structive work is to be earned out and lend a 
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helping hand m development works Be- 
sides, there are a large number of welfare 
institutions where voluntary social work is 
welcome All over the country the cadets 
are encouraged to go to these institutions 
dunng their spare time to help the staff and 
inmates 

Agriculture is another area where the 
services of cadets have been found useful 
During the harvest season when there is an 
acute shortage of semi-skilled and skilled 
workers, NCC cadets have helped in har- 
vesting and thrashing 

There is a woeful shortage of voluntary 
blood donors m the country The NCC has 
been helping hospitals to meet a portion of 
their annual requirement of blood This 
scheme is being earned out m collaboration 
with the Indian Red Cross Society More 
than donating blood, the cadets have been 
successful in removing baseless fear about 
the ill effects of blood donation The experi- 
ence has also helped m suggesting methods 
for the improvement of blood collection by 
various agencies As an incentive an Inter- 
Directorate Competition is held every year 
Based on the cadet strength, the Directorate 
which achieves the maximum result in col- 
lecting blood units is awarded a handsome 
trophy 

Dunng natural calamities like floods and 
cyclones, NCC officers and cadets under- 
take relief work and render help to civil 
authonties in establishment of relief camps, 
evacuation of casualties and distnbution of 
medicines, food and clothes They also carry 
out such work dunng nots Construction of 
bndges, roads and tree plantation also form 
part of their social service activities 

EVALUATION AND PROBLEMS 

From time to time evaluation of the NCC 
has been earned out both by pnvate indi- 
viduals and semi-official agencies The first 
such study was attempted by the Kunzru 


Committee m 1964 After circulating an 
elaborate questionnaire and interviewing 
people, the committee testified to the fine 
work being done by the NCC 2 A non- 
official investigation m 1967 by Dr S K 
Smha revealed that NCC trained cadets in 
general proved to be better organisers and 
showed greater self-confidence and self- 
reliance than those not exposed to the NCC 
programme 3 In 1973, the Mahajam Com- 
mittee while evaluating the NCC program- 
me noted “we feel that in spite of the 
vicissitudes through which the NCC has 
passed over the last 25 years, this organisa- 
tion continues to be an alive and active force 
fulfilling the aspirations of the youth m the 
country and has succeeded to a large mea- 
sure in inculcating the ideas of discipline, 
leadership and cooperative working 
amongst our young men and women ” 4 

It is not that there is nothing wrong with 
the NCC and everything is sailing smoothly 
There is legitimate criticism that the Cadet 
Corps is unable to find resources to meet the 
large strength and possibly it has expanded 
beyond the limits of effective management 
India is a developing country and priorities 
have to be carefully managed However, 
with better quality of equipment, clothing, 
and training aids, the training courses can be 
made more interesting and acceptable to 
cadets Therefore, a constant review of 
training is made and whatever equipment 
the three armed forces can spare comes to 
the Cadet Corps expeditiously The intro- 
duction of compulsory NCC in 1963 
appeared to be a very good step but, as 
events turned out later, the experiment was 
not a happy one as, due to financial con- 
straints and deficiencies, both m manpower 
and equipment, dilution set in In fact, for a 
considerable time after 1968 when the com- 
pulsion was removed, the after-effects con- 
tinued It is only in the seventies that 
stabilisation was achieved and today the 
Cadet Corps is in a happy position to 
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provide a reasonable standard of training to 
students who desire to join the Cadet Corps 

It is a happy situation that today there is a 
constant demand for raising more NCC 
units and there is a general feeling that the 
ceiling imposed on the strength of intake 
into the NCC should be removed Suppor- 
ters of the NCC also feel that in view of the 
expansion of education m the country and 
the madequate number of other youth 
organisations, the NCC should once again 
expand A critical balance will, therefore, 
have to be struck between the availability of 
resources and the number of cadets that can 
be enrolled in the NCC Pitfalls of the 1962 
and 1963 experiment, when the Corps ex- 
panded rapidly, will have to be avoided 

FUTURE PERSPECTIVE 

The NCC bemg the premier youth orga- 
nisation has a bright future The emphasis in 
future will be on the following 

(a) Adventure-onented activities like 
mountaineering, trekking, sailing, horse- 
manship, para-jumpmg, sky-diving and 
hang-gliding 

(b) Inculcating in the youth the awareness 
of their responsibilities towards society and 
the country To achieve this objective, 
participation in activities hke blood dona- 
tion, community development projects with 
rural bias like building of roads, flood 
control, tree plantations, construction of 
badges, school buildings, community halls, 
public parks and so on Besides, developing 
a positive atttitude towards dignity of 
labour, these activities will also unprove 
physical fitness and manual dextenty of the 
youth, 

(c) Besides Canada, the feasibility of 
extending the youth exchange programme 


with other countnes is also being explored, 

(d) National integration with a view to 
removing from the minds of the youth the 
prejudices of parochialism, regionalism, 
casteism, and fanaticism To achieve this 
objective, national level activities in which 
cadets from all parts of the country take 
part, will be expanded and reinforced furth- 
er The scope of NCC coverage m remote 
areas of the country is being expanded to 
integrate the youth of these regions into the 
national mainstream. 

The National Cadet Corps is a commit- 
ment to the youth The country has a big 
stake m this organisation There has to be a 
deep involvement of the educational author- 
ities and all others connected with its de- 
velopment Its success or failure largely 
depend on the quantum of support and 
cooperation it receives from the Centre and 
the States There is no doubt that in the 
years to come the National Cadet Corps will 
contmue to propser as it has during the last 
32 years 

MAJOR GENERAL NARINDAR SINGH 
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NATIONAL SERVICE BY 
STUDENT YOUTH 


With the advent of independence, the 
need for involving students in social and 
national service had been urged, both as a 
measure of educational reform and as a 
means to improve the quality of educated 
manpower The Central Advisory Board of 
Education, at its meeting in Cuttack in 19S0, 
after examining vanous aspects of the mat- 
ter recommended that students should de- 
vote some time to manual work on a 
voluntary basis and that teachers should also 
associate themselves with such work The 
First five year plan indicated the need for 
compulsory social and labour service as a 
part of training of young people with a view 
to building up the students as workers and 
disciplined citizens It suggested, however, 
that initially the scheme should be intro- 
duced on a voluntary basis 

Pursuant to the recommendations made 
in the First five year plan, a number of 
schemes such as labour and social service 
camps, campus work projects and village 
apprenticeship scheme were put into opera- 
tion on a voluntary basis with the object of 
inculcating a sense of discipline, a spirit of 
social service, and dignity of manual labour 
among the students and developing among 
them an awareness of an identification with 
the problems of social and economic recon- 
struction of the country, specially in the 
rural areas The response of students in 
participating m these schemes was en- 
couraging The then Prime Minister, Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, also endorsed the idea that 
every graduate, before he got his degree, 
should put m a certain period of service in 
an allotted sphere, depending upon his 
training and capacity including work in a 
village or a tribal area 

On the recommendations of the Confer- 
ence of State Education Ministers, the 


Union Education Minister appointed a com- 
mittee m 1958 under the chairmanship of Dr 
C D Deshmukh to prepare a scheme for 
national service The Committee considered 
different aspects of the scheme and after 
laying down the guiding principles made 
recommendations for working out a suitable 
programme The Committee was of the 
view that one of the glaring defects noticed 
m the system of education in schools and 
colleges was the extremely poor contact or 
lack of contact between the students and 
teachers m educational institutions on the 
one hand and the work of national recon- 
struction, particularly in the rural areas, on 
the other An unfortunate result of this state 
of affairs was that the educated youth 
continued to adhere to certain false values 
and unrealistic standards 

The Deshmukh Committee was emphatic 
that any such programme must be predomi- 
nantly educational, aimed at improving the 
quality and training of manpower required 
for rapid national reconstruction The prim- 
ary objective of national service should be 
to provide more lively awareness among the 
educated youth of the purposes and proces- 
ses of the nation’s reconstruction efforts, 
especially in the rural areas and to inculcate 
in them a sense of discipline, a spirit of 
social service, dignity of manual labour and 
dedication to the cause of the country, and 
thus prepare the educated youth who are 
the future leaders of the country The 
Committee was of the view that it was 
necessary that any scheme of national ser- 
vice must be compulsory if it was to be 
effective and was to make a real impact in 
improving the quality of manpower needed 
by the country It was also essential that 
national service should be of a sufficiently 
long duration of nine months to a year in 
order to expose young minds to good 
influences 

The Education Commission Report 
(1966) recommended, inter alia, that a 
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programme of national service should be 
developed as an alternative to the National 
Cadet Corps (NCC) It also recommended 
that the programme of games and sports 
should be promoted These recommenda- 
tions were considered in the conference of 
Education Ministers of States m 1967 which 
adopted a resolution to the effect that the 
NCC and NSS programmes should be 
alternative to each other in the sense that a 
student should be required to opt for one of 
the two 

The Deshmukh Committee had suggested 
that students should render one year of 
compulsory national service before they 
entered the university The other view was 
that students might be allowed the first two 
years as a period of uninterrupted study and 
they should then be given a longer vacation 
dunng which national service could be 
organised 

A Task Force appomted by the Planning 
Commission considered the various alterna- 
tives in 1967-68 It wets of the view that 
students should undertake national service 
while on the rolls of the university institu- 
tions For this purpose, national service 
should become an integral part of the 
university curriculum This would involve 
restructuring of time tables of indoor studies 
and outdoor work There should, however, 
be no rigidity about the penod of the year 
when the National Service was organised It 
should be left to a university to organise the 
scheme in a manner suiting its local situa- 
tion There was considerable discussion 
across the country on the issue of compul- 
sion Many felt that compulsion was self- 
defeating, it would arouse unnecessary anta- 
gonism and would turn our students mto 
bars and cheats 

The various proposals were then ex- 
amined by a committee headed by Dr K G 
Saiyidain which made the following recom- 
mendations 


(a) The idea of introducing a National 
Service Scheme in India has high edu- 
cational justification and possibilities 

(b) The proposal to introduce it on a 

compulsory and universal basis for 
boys and girls for a continuous penod 
of about nine months is not likely to 
prove practicable at present The con- 
ditions necessary to ensure its success- 
ful implementation — education of 

public opinion training of requisite 
leadership, provision of matenal 
equipment and resources, formulation 
of the nght programmes, etc — can 
only be fulfilled m due course of time 

Dr Saiyidain, therefore, recommended 
the adoption of a voluntary approach and 
the working out of a number of pilot 
projects on the basis of which carefully 
evaluated expenence might be gamed and 
utilised in the gradual expansion of the 
scheme It was also recommended that 
camps should be open to students as well as 
non-students withm the prescribed age- 
group 

In 1967 the Conference of Education 
Ministers of States considered the subject of 
involving student youth in social activities 
and recommended that all student youth 
should take paprt in one of the following 
activities National Cadet Corps (NCC), 
National Service Scheme (NSS) or National 
Sports Organisation (NSO) As a result of 
this decision, the NSS was launched m 
September, 1969 Eveiy student is expected 
to do 129 hours per annum for two years at 
the end of which he is given a certificate 

GROWTH 

Starting with an involvement of 40 000 
students m 37 universities m 1969, the 
national service scheme is now m a position 
to claim a much wider mvolvement The 
national service scheme is m operation m all 
the universities and the total number of 
colleges implementing the NSS m 1980 was 
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more than 3,000 The scheme is being 
implemented largely m the first two years of 
the three year degree course In 1980-81, 
the strength of NSS allocated to various 
universities was 4 75 lakh students The 
scheme is being implemented in all the 
States 1 The aim of the NSS is to involve the 
youth in the development of the country, to 
give them a sense of participation so that 
they can learn at first hand the problems 
facing the community 

The year 1971 faced a large influx of 
Bangladesh refugees followed by the war 
with Pakistan and creation of Bangladesh 
During this year, national service volunteers 
rose to the occasion Thousands of them 
participated in rendering social service and 
relief work in the camps organised by the 
Government of West Bengal all over the 
State During 1970-71, the government cele- 
brated the centenary of Deshbandhu Chit- 
taranjan Das and developed the Chittaran- 
jan mobile hospital scheme as a combined 
venture of the National Service Scheme and 
the Ministry of Health and Family Planning 
Mobile units were started in selected medic- 
al colleges m 16 States which did laudable 
service in the Bangladesh refuges camps 

The year 1973 was a gloomy one for the 
country due to the failure of rams There 
was a widespread drought in most of the 
States It was decided that National Service 
volunteers should participate m a combined 
operation with voluntary organisations and 
non-student youth to work in drought 
affected areas for alleviating the effects of 
famine A development-oriented education- 
al programme called “Youth Against 
Famine" was launched through NSS units of 
the universities and 747 camps involving 
about 64,000 participants were organised m 
different parts of the country The response 
of the students and non-students to the 
‘Youth Against Famine* campaign was so 
overwhelming that the Ministry of Educa- 
tion decided to make the special camping 


programme a part of the National Service 
Scheme The special camping programme 
continued m the subsequent years with the 
theme of ‘Youth Against Dirt and Disease’ 
(1974) and ‘Youth for Afforestation and 
Tree Plantation’ (1975) From the year 
1976, the call to the youth has been to 
engage themselves in the task of ‘Rural 
Reconstruction’ 

A few years later, Bombay University 
took the initiative of launching two studies 
in connection with the participation of both 
undergraduates and graduates in doing 
practical field work related to their subject 
studies The undergraduate scheme in- 
volved placement of selected students in a 
multipurpose development programme of 
land grant university type for a period of 
four months The student leaders incharge 
of placement were given orientation training 
by the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Bombay, and Mahatma Phule Knshi 
Vidyapeeth, Rahun The national graduate 
scheme involved placement of 20 selected 
graduate volunteers of various faculties 
working on rural developmental projects in 
small groups of three to six persons on 
specified projects 

Valuable experience has been gained in 
developing the National Service Scheme on 
an experimental basis during the last 12 
years m the field of administration, educa- 
tion, public cooperation and programme 
development In the field of administration 
an attempt has been made right from the 
beginning that NSS should become a prog- 
ramme of teachers and students themselves 
and, therefore, only general guidelines of 
educational and social welfare activities 
were given m the form of seminar records 
A teacher is to be identified by the head of 
an institution and he is to be assisted by a 
small committee of teachers and student 
leaders for implementing local programme 
Similarly, coordination at the university 
level is done by an University advisory 
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committee with the Vice Chancellor as 
chairman and the Programme Coordinator 
as ttie secretary of the committee An out of 
pocket allowance in the form of a fixed 
honorarium is permitted for programme 
officers at the college level and NSS coordi- 
nators at the university level The schools of 
social work and more particularly the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, the 
Delhi School of Social Work (Delhi) and the 
Indian Institute of Technology (Kharagpur) 
have played a significant role m producing 
suitable literature, organising national and 
regional seminars and conducting orienta- 
tion courses for college teachers involved in 
the programme 

ORGANISATION 

The NSS has so far been essentially a 
programme for involvement of students at 
the fust degree level in activities relating to 
community service From the very begin- 
ning it has been implemented through uni- 
versities and colleges As regards financial 
outlays, there is a provision of Rs 60 per 
head per year for meeting expenses on 
regular activities (concurrent programmes) 
and Rs 80 for meeting expenses on holding 
camps for half of the total NSS strength for 
10 days The entire expenditure on main- 
taining the zonal and regional centres of the 
NSS, the tr aining and orientation centres, 
publications and research relating to the 
NSS is met by the Union Ministry of 
Education on a cent per cent basis The 
expenditure on regular programmes and 
camping programmes, which is about Rs 100 
per volunteer, per year, is shared between 
the Central government and the State gov- 
ernment concerned in the ratio of 7 5 

At the Central level there is a Youth 
Board which has a standing committee to 
deal with the NSS At the State level, there 
is a State advisory committee for the NSS 
with the Munster of Education or Youth 
Affairs as chairman, vice-chancellors of 


universities, senior officials of various de- 
velopment departments and some non- 
officials as members At the university level 
there is in each university an advisory 
committee with the vice-chancellor as chair- 
man and some principals, faculty members 
and non-officials as members The NSS 
coordinator of the umvensty works as its 
member-secretary 

Similarly, at the colleage level there is a 
college advisory committee with the princip- 
al as chairman, some faculty members, 
non-officials and students, as members The 
NSS programme officer of the college works 
as the member-secretary The advisory com- 
mittees at different levels lay down the 
progammes and activities to be undertaken 
by the respective units and oversee and 
evaluate the NSS programmes 

During the period 1978-81, an attempt 
was made to introduce the NSS at the plus 2 
stage in four States to begin with — West 
Bengal, Karnataka, Kerala and Tamil 
Nadu It is contemplated that the coverage 
at the +2 stage level will increase in the years 
to come 

The scheme is voluntary and provides for 
the enrolment of a hunted number of 
undergraduate students It has had a good 
response from students and, despite initial 
administrative difficulties, it has made signi- 
ficant headway In several places students 
and teachers have been able to make a 
valuabale contribution to development and 
relief work t There exists now m many 
colleges and universities a devoted band of 
students and teachers who are doing useful 
work without much recognition and public- 
ity However, it is necessary to sustain their 
enthusiasm 

PROGRAMMES 

Social service rendered by university stu- 
dents covers several activities like adoption 
of a village or villages by a university or 
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college for intense e social uplift work 
earning out of medico-social survey set- 
ting up of medical centres, imparting train- 
ing to rural ■women in seising, embroiders 
and knitting, etc Work in the urban areas 
induces sorial senice to slum dwellers, 
mass immunisation, a sanitation drive, run- 
ning w elfare centres adult education prog- 
rammes for the weaker sections of the 
community and blood donation Sorial ser- 
vice has also been rendered m the form of 
help to patients m hospitals, to inmates of 
orphanages, and through welfare institu- 
tions for the physically handicapped Work 
projects. like deriinng of ponds and tanks, 
deepening of wells, construction of roads, 
repair of an: cuts and building houses for the 
poor, especial!} Hanjans have also been 
carried out 

Some of the broad areas and activities 
which form part of the programmes of rural 
reconstruction under the NSS. including 
special camping programmes, are as fol- 
lows* (i) education and recreation, including 
participation in the national adult education 
programme: (n) relief and rehabilitation 
work during national calamities: fill) en- 
vironmental enri chm ent and conservation* 
(ivj health, famil y w elfare and nutrition: (v) 
production oriented programmes for im- 
proved agricultural practices, (vi) social 
service in w elfare institutions: (vfi) improve- 
ment of status of women, and fvih) pre- 
servation of ancient historical monuments 

The selection of the programmes to be 
undertaken in each institution depends 
upon the needs and requirements of the 
connunitv. initiative, aptitude and capabi- 
lities of students and teachers and availabil- 
ity of resources Efforts are made to help 
the peep’s to design progr amm es for their 
own development with NSS v olunteers acting 
as catalysis. 


ORIENTATION' ANT) TRAINING OF NSS 
PERSONNEL 

A crucial factor for the success of NSS 
programmes is the selection of the right kind 
of teachers (who are to lead the NSS 
volunteers) and their orientation and train- 
ing For the orientation of teachers institu- 
tions have been mdentitied m 17 places and 
they have been designated as training and 
orientation centres (TOC) The methodolo- 
gy and content of training have been re- 
viewed from time to time and broad guide- 
lines concerning syllabus and content of 
orientation programmes for teachers have 
been circulated for the use of the TOCs In 
addition to orientation of untrained 
teachers refresher courses are held periodi- 
cally for teachers vho may have received 
orientation tr ainin g earlier The TOCs also 
assist the universities m the pl annin g and 
conduct of umvensitv* level pre-camp 
orientation courses for the special camping 
prog ramm e, provide consultancy services to 
the universities and colleges m the area of 
prog ramme p lanning t raining , supervision 
and evaluation, undertake research and 
evaluation studies* develop demonstration 
projects, and act as clearing house of in- 
formation on NSS An effort is being made 
to identify at least one such TOC in each 
State. Among recent additions to the list of 
TOCs are the Indian Institute of Technolo- 
gy. Kanpur. Indian Institute of Manage- 
ment Bangalore. Punjabi University. 
Patiala. University of Roorkee. Birla Insti- 
tute of Technology and Sciences. Pilam. 
Orissa University of Agriculture and Tech- 
nology and Gujarat Agriculture Umversity 

ORG ANTS -vTTONAL SET-UP 

For establishing liaison at the State and 
university level and for coordinating v anous 
v outh programmes four .NSS zonal centres 
and eleven regional centres hav e been set up 
at the state headquarters in different States 
These offices liaise with the State govern- 
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ments and universities to ensure that the 
activities under the national service scheme 
are properly coordinated and the various 
agencies complement each other It has 
been observed that the NSS programmes 
have, by and large, flourished in States 
where the leadership of the NSS field offices 
has been good However, these field offices 
would need to be considerably strengthened 
if they are to be effective 

MONITORING AND EVALUATION 

Any educational programme like the NSS 
would need continuous monitoring and eva- 
luation While the special camping program- 
me has been evaluated every year by inde- 
pendent institutions, for the first time eva- 
luation of regular NSS programmes was 
taken up from 1977-78 and entrusted to four 
institutions 

Eastern region - Department of Social 
Work, Visva Bharati, 
Snniketan 


Western region - Tata Institute of So- 
cial Sciences, Bombay 

Southern region - Madras School of So- 
cial Work, Madras 


Northern region - Delhi School of Social 
Work, Delhi 

These institutions were evaluating not 
only the special camping programme but 
also the regular NSS activities They pre- 
pared evaluation reports for each State 
winch were sent to the State government 
and universities On the basis of experiences 
of the evaluating institutions it can be stated 
that while the special camping programme is 
working well, the programmes of regular 
NSS activities are, by and large, weak both 
in terms of the number of volunteers in- 
volved and the quality of performance 


In 1979-80 , it was decided that the 
evaluation of NSS programmes should be 
done at three levels (a) College level This 
was to be a built-m evaluation — a self- 
appraisal to oe done by the colleges partici- 
pating m NSS each year At the end of each 
year a committee consisting of the principal, 
the programme officer, three or four in- 
terested teachers, and two or three students 
was expected to sit together for half a day or 
a day and prepare a bnef report on the NSS 
programme during the year bringing out 
how far the targets set had been achieved, 
the problems confronted, attempts made to 
overcome the problems, and the improve- 
ments required to be effected in the subse- 
quent year This was intended to be only a 
part of the total system of evaluation rather 
than for the purpose of taking any punitive 
action against a college which had not done 
well (b) University level Similarly at the 
Umversity level an annual review was to be 
made with the assistance of one or two 
departments of social sciences and with the 
help of students (c) Institutional Evaluation 
(independent agencies) such evaluation 
was to be undertaken on a sample basis of 
institutions in selected States/umversities 
which would mclude one or two institutions 
where the programme was doing well, one 
or two institutions where the programme 
was not good enough and one or two 
institutions where the programme was 
weak, from each unversity in the State 
under review The object of the study was to 
find out the status of the programme m 
these institutions and to ascertain the 
reasons for the success or weakness of the 
programme In a way, these were intended 
to be in-depth studies of NSS activities 
undertaken in selected institutions covering 
both regular NSS activities as well as special 
camps 

In 1980 a decision was taken to entrust the 
responsibility of evaluation to the universi- 
ties and colleges themselves Detailed 
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guidelines for self-evaluation were formu- 
lated m two workshops and these were 
circulated to the NSS units across the 
country Hereafter, each college/university 
will be expected to evaluate its own prog- 
rammes 

RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 

On the basis of the experience gained 
during the last 12 years and the interest 
which the scheme has generated in many 
parts of the country, it can be safely said 
that the NSS has come to stay In several 
parts of the country the scheme is popular 
with students and teachers Its usefulness 
and relevance is now being increasingly 
recognised in the academic circles of univer- 
sities and among intellectuals, social work- 
ers and leaders of public opinion in different 
walks of life Several benefits, both tangible 
and intangible, have accrued to the com- 
munity as a result of various developmental 
activities taken up under the NSS It has 
brought the institutions of higher learning 
closer to the surroundings and the com- 
munities m which they function It has 
aroused among the student youth an aware- 
ness of the realities of life and a better 
understanding and appreciation of the prob- 
lems of the people In many places, the NSS 
units have been able to arouse enthusiasm 
among the villagers for improving their own 
lot The communities are now conscious of 
the benefits of NSS programmes and there is 
greater respect in the community for the 
youth and appreciation of their capabilities 
than ever before, this is, in itself, a very 
significant achievement of the National Ser- 
vice Scheme 

The programmes developed under the 
NSS have to be of a challenging nature This 
should stimulate a feeling of meaningful 
participation in nation-building activities, 
specially in the removal of inequalities In 
the development of such programmes, ac- 
tive interest and participation of the de- 


velopment departments is essential The 
district development officer or the district 
collector must regard student power chan- 
nelised through the NSS as something which 
he can put to good use both m penods of 
emergency and m normal times The initia- 
tive m tins regard must necessarily come 
from the administration In any case, it 
cannot come from the teachers who have no 
status m the administrative hierarchy, 
whose contacts with administrators are mar- 
ginal and whose understanding of the local 
administrative system and programmes is 
also limited It will not be prudent to regard 
the NSS only as an educational scheme It 
must be considered as an integral part of the 
effort for national development It is certain 
that an organised group of students can 
accomplish a great deal, specially during 
penods of long vacations 

Special efforts need to be made to involve 
teachers, specially those who command the 
respect of students, so that they take in- 
terest m the scheme and provide the re- 
quired leadership The success of the 
scheme will to a large extent depend on the 
importance that is attached to it by academi- 
cians and administrators The time devoted 
by teachers in helping students m prepanng 
and implementing programmes under the 
scheme must be taken into account while 
considering their work-load and must be 
given the same importance as time devoted 
to academic work The present system of 
paying honoraria to teachers mcharge of the 
NSS m colleges has tended to isolate these 
teachers inasmuch as the rest of the teachers 
cease to take much interest in the scheme It 
is important to devise ways of giving recog- 
nition to both teachers and students who are 
involved m the scheme 

There are several instances of excellent 
work and exemplary conduct of NSS units 
which have earned for them the respect and 
confidence of the community Many 
teachers have succeeded in arousing lively 
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interest of youth in NSS programmes It has 
undoubtedly generated considerable enthu- 
siasm and urge for social service among the 
youth In fact, wherever there has been 
good leadership, the students have re- 
sponded adequately and they have done 
excellent work which has earned them 
considerable goodwill of the community 

During the summer months of 1981 more 
than 40,000 students from six States 
(Andhra Pradesh, Onssa, Maharashtra, 
Punjab, Tamil Nadu, and Uttar Pradesh) 
participated m the eco-development camp- 
ing programme By all accounts and reports 
pouring in from various parts of the country, 
it was felt that the programme had been well 
received and it had generated considerable 
interest among the students in environment 
and ecology 

The Central Social Welfare Board is keen 
that NSS units in different parts of the 
country undertake activities which would 
strengthen the programmes of the board 
There is a great scope for involvement of 
young NSS volunteers — especially women 
m activities which would help the women, 
particularly those belonging to the weaker 
sections of the society 

The Union Ministry of Health & Family 
Welfaie is also of the view that m effectively 
carrying the message of health (especially 
the preventive aspects), nutrition and small 
family norms, NSS volunteers could play a 
very useful role Similarly, there is a grow- 
ing feeling among administrators and plan- 
ners that NSS volunteers could be very 
helpful in effectively implementing various 
schemes which are mtended to help small 
farmers and the marginal farmers in inte- 
grated rural development and the program- 
mes undertaken to alleviate poverty m rural 
areas and m urban slums 

Some perspectives are now emerging 
One can visualise lakhs of young students, 
men and women, going round the rural 


areas and m urban slums participating m 
activities which could help the deprived 
sections of society At the same time, the 
involvement of young students in such 
programmes could be relevant education for 
them It would help enriching their persona- 
lities and help them m becoming better 
citizens Indeed, NSS has the promise and 
possibility of becoming a vital youth force in 
national development 

LR SHAH 


NATIONAL SMALL SAVINGS 
-PROGRAMMES 

Welfare measures like old age pension, 
health services and family benefits are not 
available in India adequately to the vast 
majority of citizens Individual savings thus 
acquire greater significance and purpose 
Furthermore, traditional methods of savings 
and investment like hoarding in gold and 
other fixed assets do not contribute to the 
economy of the country Hence education in 
productive savings is essential for all 
citizens 

Poverty is not always an economic prob- 
lem alone Very often it is a social or a 
human problem too An agriculturist or an 
industrial worker may have a good mcome, 
but he may spend his entire earnings on 
socio-religious occasions, fairs, festivals, 
etc Here again, the National Savmgs Orga- 
nisation has a role to play m educating the 
people in thrift and savmgs The savmgs 
movement endeavours to bring a change m 
the thinking of the people It enables 
individuals to assess future specific needs 
and build up a financial provision for the 
purpose 
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FUNCTIONS 

Though engaged in the mobilisation of 
savings, the efforts of the National Savings 
Organisation (NSO) differ from those of 
other financial institutions in public and 
private sectors working with a similar objec- 
tive but purely on commercial lines and with 
only financial perspectives The NSO has 
among its mam objectives promotion of 
thrift and raising household savings from the 
largest number of people The volunteers of 
the organisation work not only among peo- 
ple who have the capacity to save and invest 
in savings schemes but also among the poor 
people for whom special new projects, 
schemes and benefits have led to the genera- 
tion of more savings The NSO undertakes 
special campaigns for mobilisation of sav- 
ings to provide resources for development 
plans and to combat inflationaly pressures 

OBJECTIVES 

The mam objectives of the National 
Savings Organisation are promotion of the 
idea of thnft as a way of life among people, 
and mobilisation of household savings for 
investment through small savings schemes 
and thereby harnessing resources for nation- 
al development The aspiration of the orga- 
nisation is to make the people, rich as well 
as poor, save through small savings schemes 
and thus participate in the country’s de- 
velopment programme, the aim is to make 
the movement a people’s movement in the 
real sense 

During periods of rising prices, small 
sa\mgs schemes serve as instruments for 
mopping up the extra purchasing power In 
addition to waging a war against waste, 
unwise spending, hoarding and other activi- 
ties, the organisation takes upon itself the 
dut> of propagating thnft, savings and 
famil) budgeting, and postponing expendi- 
ture which can be deferred in favour of 
better utilisation in future 


Small savings schemes offer many facili- 
ties to all sections of the community to save 
according to one’s own ability Schemes are 
designed to suit vanous needs and occa- 
sions There are some schemes m which 
even the humblest of the citizens m the 
country can save and participate There are 
others in which the rich and affluent class 
can profitably invest and earn a decent 
interest Some schemes also offer attractive 
tax concessions to tax payers 

ORGANISATIONAL SET-UP 

The National Savings Organisation func- 
tions under the Ministry of Finance, Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs, and is headed by 
the National Savings Commissioner for In- 
dia, with headquarters at Nagpur One joint 
national savings commissioner shares his 
responsibilities and of the four deputy 
national savings commissioners in the same 
office, three look after regional offices and 
one is assigned exclusively for training of 
staff and extension agencies and volunteers 
The field organisation is spread all over the 
country to propagate the message of thrift 
and savings It consists of 29 regions, one 
each under a regional director or deputy 
regional director The offices are located m 
State capitals, except in the case of States 
like Maharashtra, Uttar Pradesh, West Ben- 
gal, Andhra Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh 
where there is more than one office of a 
regional director In each region, the re- 
gional director is assisted m the field by 
assistant regional directors, whose offices 
are situated at dlvisioal headquarters, con- 
trolling one or more districts The grassroots 
officer is the district savings officer who is in 
charge of the district or a part of it and 
discharges multifarious functions 

To assist and advise the official organisa- 
tion at the apex level, a Central Advisory 
Board has been set up, with the Union 
Deputy Minister for Finance as chairman 
and the National Savings Commissioner as 
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secretary Other members include Chief 
Ministers /Finance Ministers of States, 
Members of Parliament and State legisla- 
tors, economists, social workers, and trade 
nmor. leaders At the State level a similar 
body exists to advise a State government In 
some States, at the grassroot level like 
panchayats, a small non-of&cial committee 
assists the local officers in small savings 
work 

PUBLICITY 

Mobilisation of savings is a highly com- 
petitive job in which private moneylenders, 
firms, companies, industries, banks, finan- 
cial institutions and many others engage 
themselves m aggressive canvassing and 
publicity for collecting funds Small savings, 
as a government organisation, has its limita- 
tions in such publicity, both in terms of 
money and media and methods Despite 
various constraints, like lack of adequate 
funds, technical manpower, etc, small sav- 
ings is utilising different media, both mod- 
em and traditional The organisation has 
120 publicity vans for this purpose Folk 
music, puppet shows, jatras, quawahs, rural 
sports like cart races, etc have been intro- 
duced in rural areas for publicity 

ROLE OF THE STATE GOVERNMENTS 

Apart from the National Savings Orga- 
nisation, the State governments are in- 
volved in the small savings programme and 
are taking keen interest m stepping up the 
collections in view of the fact that two-thirds 
of the net collections made in a State are 
made available to that State as loan on easy 
terms, repayable over 20 years Some State 
governments have set up their own orga- 
nisations with a director and field staff This 
has given a further fillip to small savings 
collections 

ROLE OF POST OFFICES 

The Post Office Savings Bank is the 
forerunner m the savings movement with a 
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history of over 100 vears All the small 
savings schemes are operated and serviced 
by the post office through a network of 1 3 
lakh post offices (1981) spread all over India 
and engaged in mopping up savings and 
educating the rural folk m the art of banking 
in the remote areas 

ROLE OF STATE BANK AND OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS 

Of late, the State Bank of India and other 
nationalised banks have also been entrusted 
with the task of receiving money for small 
savings securities like National Develop- 
ment Bonds, Public Provident Fund and 
bank senes of certificates These are ex- 
pected to make an important contnbution to 
the small savings movement 

EXTENSION WORKERS AND AGENCIES 

The ultimate objective of the Organisa- 
tion is to make savings a voluntary move- 
ment While the government lays down the 
policies, volunteers and vanous extension 
agencies propagate and collect the savings 
of the people There are more than two lakh 
extension workers, agents, group leaders, 
sanchayika leaders, national service scheme 
volunteers and extra-departmental branch 
postmasters Five extension agencies are 
directly involved m collections of small 
savings 

Authorised Agents Authorised agents 
canvass and collect directly from investors 
and deposit the collections m the post office 
or the State Bank Over 56 per cent of them 
were really active and collected from the 
public Rs 429 crores during 1980-81 During 
the five years beginning 1976-77, the collec- 
tions more than doubled, and a very bright 
future in collection was seen under this 
category These agents get 1 5 to 2 5 per cent 
commission on the deposits obtained by 
them from the pubhc Agents are selected 
and trained in canvassing and salesmanship 
Though the agency system has begun oper- 
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ating in the rural areas also, it has more 
impact in the urban areas In addition to the 
problem of finding a suitable agent in the 
rural areas, prospecting an investor for the 
small savings scheme is an equally difficult 
task However, in recent years, more agents 
have started operating m the rural areas 
also 

There are a number of social service 
institutions, voluntary organisations, 
women’s organisations and social workers, 
which have taken up the agency and are 
working in a spirit of social service and 
earning some remuneration also 

PAY ROLL SCHEME 

The National Savings Organisation has in- 
troduced with success a scheme of Pay Roll 
deduction for savings The scheme operates 
through the simple mechanism of ensuring 
that a certain sum is deducted every month 
from the pay of the employees on the 
strength of a written authorisation to this 
effect and the amount so deducted is cre- 
dited to his account in the post office To 
secure the consent of the employees, group 
leaders and volunteers are created m each 
establishment to help the officials of the 
organisation Employers are also persuaded 
to provide support The most popular 
scheme is the S-year Post Office Recumng 
Depost scheme m which after five years, the 
deposit is repaid with interest This scheme 
also enjoys special benefit protected sav- 
ings Should the depositor die during the 
currency of the account, the nominee or the 
legal heir of the depositor is entitled to 
receive the full maturity value upto Rs 20 
denomination Recumng Deposit Account 
provided the age of the depositer at the time 
of opening the account was between 18 and 
S3 years and the account was current with at 
least 24 monthly deposits 

The pay roll scheme made very good 
progress with about 85,000 establishments 
operating the scheme for the benefit of 


84 93 lakh employees by the end of March 
1981 The collections during the year were 
Rs 185 83 crores A good percentage of the 
total wage earning population m the orga- 
nised sector of the country has been brought 
into the scheme The aim is to enrol under 
the scheme all the salaried and wage earning 
population in the organised sector 

MAHILA PRADHAN KSHETRIYA BACHAT 
YOJANA 

This scheme seeks to create awareness 
among housewives for thrift and savings 
Women with an aptitude for social work are 
selected for approaching housewives in a 
particular ward, area or village in the 
neighbourhood They propagate not only 
schemes of savings but also ideas of consum- 
er protection, family budgeting, child care, 
food and nutntion, home economics and 
similar home science subjects While doing 
this work as a social service they also earn 
money by way of commission for canvassing 
for small savings schemes For unemployed 
graduate girls, the scheme affords employ- 
ment and earnings in urban areas 

The agency is also open to women’s 
organisations, social service institutions, 
trade unions, service associations and pro- 
fessional associations which can propagate 
the savings scheme among its members and 
also among the public and earn a commis- 
sion which will be a source of income for 
welfare activities 

In 1980-81 there were 32,272 mahtla 
pradhan agents bringing m a collection of Rs 
40 34 crores The scheme is popular m Uttar 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Kerala, Maharashtra 
and Gujarat 

SANCHAYIKA 

Sanchayika is the name for the School 
Savings Bank The scheme aims at educat- 
ing children m regard to thrift and money 
management and train them in the art of 
banking In the children’s bank, all the 
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operations — manning the counter receiving 
money, pass book entry, ledger posting and 
interest calculation are done by senior stu- 
dent trustees and volunteers under the 
supervision of the teachers 

There were in March 1981, 37 105 san- 
chayikas in India with a membership of 1 22 
crores and a collection of Rs 4 33 crores 

Extra-Departmental Branch Post Mas- 
ters Carrying the message of savings and 
promoting savings among rural folk has 
been a problem The National Savings 
Organisation has depended on the extra- 
departmental branch postmaster as an effec- 
tive link to propagate the scheme He 
occupies an important place in rural society 
and is perhaps next only to the village 
headman or village teacher in wielding 
infl uence over the villagers There are more 
than one lakh such postmasters who are 
activised for small savings work by special 
training and incentives in the shape of 
commission on investment secured In 
March 1981, 29,632 of them took interest in 
this work 

NOTHING IS SMALL 

There are on the whole five types of 
accounts and six types of certificates cater- 
ing to the needs of individual savers in small 
savings The schemes have been devised 
that they afford benefits and appeal to 
different classes of people by virtue of 
certain special features and characteristics 
Without going into the details of rates of 
interest to denominations and other terms 
and conditions attached to each and every 
investment scrip under small savings, the 
following information will indicate the pur- 
pose and principle involved 

One broad classification of the scrip is 
•taxable’ and 'tax free’ investments Such a 
classification of scrips for investors as well as 
savers may not be available in any banking 
industry This special classification has a 


historical background Small savings 
schemes launched direct!} as government 
schemes have to treat all citizens in a fair 
equal and equitable manner in the case of 
taxation Realising that pa>ment of a dis- 
proportionatelj high rate of interest to 
attract savings and investments from 
affluent persons and income tax payers will 
mean a premium and will also starve the 
capital market of funds for commercial and 
industrial purpose only some tax benefits 
are given limits for investments are fixed 
and a reasonable rate of interest is allowed 
keeping in view that the rate of interest paid 
and tax concession given largely balance 
each other and there is no undue benefit 
Thus for the tax payers, certain certificates 
like 7-Year National Savings Certificates II 
and Post Office Savings Bank account may 
give a little lower rate of interest (6V 2 per 
cent plus bonus for certificates and 5V 2 
percent for savings bank) but being tax free 
interest it will still be attractive and profit- 
able to this class of people To encourage 
the tax payers to save m long term secur- 
ities, particularly for family welfare and 
retirement benefits, some more concessions 
in tax structure are also given These con- 
cessions are made available not only to 
small savings schemes but also to such other 
schemes like insurance, provident fund and 
unit-linked insurance They permit deduc- 
tions in taxable income in a year and are 
based on a formula which takes into consid- 
eration, total income, amount of deposit, 
insurance, provident fund, comulative time 
deposit etc This concession helps to divert a 
portion of the tax payer s income into long 
term investments like public provident fund, 
10 year cumulative time deposit small 
savings account, provident fund account 
insurance, unit-linked insurance etc In 
public provident fund account there is a 
special provision to the effect that the 
account cannot be attached even by a court 
of law for the liabilities of the holder This 
special provision protects the genuine pur- 
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pose of opening an account for family 
needs, old age and retirement benefits 
Furthermore, for the general public who are 
not paying income tax and other related 
taxes deposits and securities have been 
thrown open with attractive interest rates in 
some cases and having an edge over the 
commercial bank 

There are a few' other salient features of 
small savings that are unique m the savings 
field 

(i) Protected Savings The Protected Sav- 
ings Scheme provides benefit of an insur- 
ance cover, if the saver in a 5-year recurring 
deposit account dies after two years of 
operating the account Though the max- 
imum amount payable to the nominee of the 
account was Rs 1,556 20 (as per terms 
operative in October 1981), it is a welfare 
scheme providing some relief to the saver’s 
family in distress 

(n) Post Office Savings Bank Prize Incen- 
tive Scheme To give a fillip and attract new 
deposits, a prize incentive scheme was 
introduced in 1973, offering a first pnze of 
Rs one lakh, and 11,116 other prizes in 
lucky draws conducted twice in a year To 
be eligible to participate in the draw, the 
post office savings bank account should 
have a minimum seposit of Rs 200 con- 
tinuously for six months 

(m) Public Provident Fund Subscribing 
to a provident fund has hitherto been a 
privilege of employees in government and m 
organised industry' and trade with certain 
tax benefits and terminal benefits Self- 
employed and other citizens did not have 
the benefits of provident fund for old age 
and security The public provident fund 
scheme promoted by small sasings, now 
enables all citizens to save subject to certain 
minimum and maximum limit of contribu- 
tions During 19S0-S1 the number of 
accounts and amount deposited was 45 099 
and Rs 27 69 crores respective!) 


PROGRESS 


The total amount standing to the credit of 
small savings was more than Rs 8 587 
crores as of September 1981 The net collec- 
tions during the preceding 5 years are as 

follows 

Year 

Collections 


(Rs in crores) 

1974-75 

331 21 

1975-76 

403 07 

1976-77 

416 56 

1977-78 

571 74 

1978-79 

859 40 

1979-80 

1 124 85 

1980-81 

1 162 45 


(Provisional) 

ASSESSMENT 


It is indeed difficult to assess the benefits 

and progress of the 

schemes under such 

programmes Owing to these efforts one 
may ask, “how many have started saving 7 ’ 
“How many have been saving regularly and 
continuously”, “Ultimately, how many new 
savers has the movement been able to 

enrol'’'' The index of progress upto March 

1981 is given below 

No of savers 

a) Regular savers 

through cumulative 

9 71 lakhs 

time deposit 
b) Regular savers 

109 66 lakhs 

through 5 year recur- 
ring deposit 
c) Regular savers 

through sanchayikas 

121 72 lakhs 

d) Regular savers 

through POSB 

406 87 lakhs 

Total 

647 96 lakhs 


The four small savings schemes men- 
tioned above have covered 9 5 per cent of 
the population or about 38 per cent of the 
households More than a crore of people 
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have invested in savings certificates 

CONCLUSIONS 

Rising prices and inflationary trends not 
only inhibit the savers and make a claim on 
that part of their money that would have 
gone into savings, they also create the 
problem of erosion of the intrinsic value of 
money and fall in its purchasing power 
particularly in the case of long term secur- 
ities 

When an investor poses the question. 
"What will be the value of my savings of 
Rs 10,000 in Public Provident Fund after 15 
years 9 Can I own a house of the value of 
Rs 60,000 today, if I save Rs 500 every 
month in Cumulative Time Deposit for 10 
years, even after adding the interest 9 These 
questions are very difficult to answer and in 
no country has any savings scheme given the 
proper answer, except perhaps when the 
savings is "tied down to the index" 

The scheme of small savings has not 
developed as an independent institution It 
has to depend on other departments and 
organisations for its functioning Though 
the Ministry of Finance, Department of 
Economic Affairs, is the custodian of the 
scheme, post offices, the State Bank and 
other nationalised banks are the ‘selling 
counters’ on which it has little control State 
governments have also deployed officials 
and set up organisations for stepping up 
collections Publicity for small savings is 
mostly done by the Directorate of Advertis- 
ing & Visual Publicity Thus, the problem of 
proper coordination of functions and activi- 
ties has to be faced 

Communication with agents, group lead- 
ers, sanchayika volunteers, counter clerks, 
extra departmental branch postmasters — 
over six lakhs of people — engaged in small 
savings is a strenuous job, and training them 
in the area of canvassing and serving small 
savers is a massive problem 


Despite constraints the small savings 
movement has come a long way since the 
idea was first mooted and is making a 
significant contribution in spreading the 
habit of savings among people of modest 
means and in mobilising resources for the 
country s development programmes Its 
contribution in the years to come is ex- 
pected to be still greater 

K GANESAN 


NONFORMAL EDUCATION 
FOR ADULTS 

A concept of recent origin, nonformal 
education has, during the last decade, re- 
ceived considerable attention as an instru- 
ment of educational reform, life long educa- 
tion as well as the expanded concept of 
development A vast quantity of literature 
ranging from intellectual explorations to 
action models has been generated, however, 
the major parameters of nonformal educa- 
tion have not yet been adequately concep- 
tualised Among the definitions of the three 
educational models (formal, informal and 
nonformal) attempted till now, the ones 
provided by Ahmad and Coombs have been 
accepted generally, though not without re- 
servations Formal education refers to the 
“institutionalised, chronologically graded 
and hierarchically structured educational 
system spanning lower primary school and 
the upper reaches of the university” Infor- 
mal education is “the hfe-long process by 
which every person acquires and accumu- 
lates knowledge, skills, attitudes and in- 
sights from daily experiences and exposure 
to the environment” And nonformal educa- 
tion is “any activity earned on outside the 
framework of the formal system to provide 
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selected types of learning to particular 
sub-groups in the population, adults as well 
as children 

A major criticism levelled against these 
definitions is that they tend to treat the 
three educational processes as discrete en- 
tities while, m practice, they function mere- 
ly as modes of emphasis or predominance 
Formal education, for instance, may have 
predominant formal characteristics and also 
nonformal and incidental implications at the 
same time and vice versa While this calls 
for a broader perception of the primary and 
secondary characteristics of educational 
modes, the major differences between the 
formal and nonformal process need never- 
theless be recognised The former is finite, 
limited to a particular period of time with 
fixed points of entry and exit, geared to 
impersonal goals of acquiring knowledge 
and motivated by employment and status 
orientation, the latter is recurrent, inte- 
grated with life and work, flexible with 
multiple points of entry and exit, geared to 
an understanding of one’s situation and 
motivated by self-renewal and realization of 
ones potential Additionally, nonformal 
education does not foster an uncntical 
command-obedience syndrome in which 
one gives and the other receives, but 
attempts learner participation and aware- 
ness through a diversified, flexible and 
need-based curriculum instead of a prede- 
termined one It does not weed out failures, 
nor does it nurture a status quo like the 
formal school It simply seeks universal 
learner satisfaction towards change and 
perpetual becoming It is important to bear 
these differences in mind for a proper 
understanding of the concept 

The relevance of nonformal education 
both for developed and developing coun- 
tries has been recognized However, the 
chief focus of the programmes today has 
come to be the marginal urban and rural 
adult youth of the third world for whom the 


formal school is either inappropriate or 
inaccessible 

Such out-of-school educational program- 
mes designed to provide specific learning 
experiences to specific target groups are 
varied and include agricultural extension, 
community development, consciousness- 
raising, techmcal/vocational training, family 
welfare, health education, basic education, 
workers educanon, adult education, func- 
tional literacy and so on The basic objective 
to is to enhance the power and status of the 
participants by imparting new skills and 
knowledge to them and by altering their 
attitudes to work and life The programmes 
have, by and large, been inspired by two 
distinct theories, namely, dependency li- 
beration and deprivation development, 
which have reference to two different ways 
of assessing and interpreting the situation of 
the poor in the developing countries De- 
pendency liberation theorists explain the 
situation of the poor in terms of external 
and internal controls created by the econo- 
mic dependence of the poor nations on the 
rich and that of the masses on the decision- 
making elites The educational programmes 
that have developed as a response to this 
interpretation aim at liberation (both as a 
process and as an objective) concerned 
chiefly with equitable distribution of 
decision-making power leading to control 
over the change process as against adjust- 
ment to it The entire educational process, 
in effect, becomes a process of 
consciousness-raising (through a group 
onented dialogue) which is expected to 
enable the individual to become aware of his 
reality, to reflect on it and to change it in 
accordance with humanistic principles 

The deprivation development theorists, 
on the other hand, assess the situation of the 
poor in terms of under-development caused 
by lack of opportunity, lack of technology, 
lack of information and motivation — a con- 
dition that can be altered with intervention 
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programmes giving them access to technolo- 
gy and capital, organisational and dicision 
making structures, entreprenunal behaviour 
patterns and modem attitudes common to 
developed countries today The remedy 
according to them, lies in projects designed 
to assist the poor with supplies, equipment 
skills, credit facilities, organizational 
alternatives like cooperatives, trade unions 
and other community enterprises leading to 
a more effective participation in the national 
and international markets The educational 
response, therefore, has to be an attack on 
ignorance and an overall attempt towards 
motivation for programmes of literacy, skill 
training and other comprehensive need- 
based adult education programmes 

Research studies made during the last 
decade have shown that neither of the two 
approaches discussed above, taken indi- 
vidually, have made a decisive impact on the 
change processes m favour of the poor and 
weak This evidence has led to the view 
generally held today that integrated social 
change calls for attention in a holistic way to 
each of the areas of social organisation, 
technology, information and motivation and 
for this purpose, it may be useful and 
necessary for the two competing viewpoints 
- to learn from each other This may perhaps 
apply more to the advocates of the depriva- 
tion development theory whose emphasis 
seems to be more on efficiency and social 
control as against the value the liberatiomsts 
attach to social justice and to the creation of 
a new man At any rate, a lot more research 
has to go into the issues involved before a 
more reliable conceptual framework can be 
evolved and accepted While the program- 
mes cannot wait till such time as this 
happens, it is obvious that the nonformal 
educator will have to treat with great cau- 
tion and gain insights for his own guidance 
as he goes along the path till a consistent 
theory to guide and link the wide range of 
programmes becomes available to him 


A HISTORICAL PERSPECTI\E 

A certain conceptual confusion is under- 
standable since the concept of nonformal 
education has not emerged out of any 
systematic in\estigation nor m a meeting of 
experts Even as the concept is new nonfor- 
mal education as an educational channel is 
ancient and has developed gradually in 
response to the changing needs of society 
The primitive tribal society did, however 
depend solely on informal or incidental 
education for the education and socialisa- 
tion of its members But nonformal chan- 
nels of education developed and have con- 
tinued to develop and grow m variety and 
sophistication ever since the quantum of 
knowledge grew and the need for special- 
ised skills arose Even when the formal 
school came into existence in response to 
further growth and complexity of know- 
ledge and society, it remained and continues 
to remain severely limited in access and the 
bulk of people all over the world have from 
times immemorial continued to receive their 
education through nonformal channels 

At all times m the course of human 
history individuals, due to either internal 
urges or external incentives, sought learning 
necessary to fit them into their traditional 
and customaiy scheme of things as well as 
leammg necessary to carry them beyond the 
needs of their accustomed status Among 
the primitive people also the aspiration to 
master the lore of the community or the 
tribe has always mspired adults to seek 
learning beyond their work-a-day hves For 
a majority of people it may not have been 
education m terms of the three Rs and the 
study of books (which were not needed 
any way) because when people were illiter- 
ate and conditioned by custom and tradition 
and even as they experienced little change in 
their daily lives from generation to genera- 
tion a great deal was learnt by ways other 
than the printed word The extended family 
festivals and other cultural modes family 
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re-utuons, places of worships, religious dis- 
courses, places of study, the apprentice 
system, precept and example, information 
delivery systems of various kinds, all these 
have provided instruction and information 
to the members of various communities 
from times immemorial 

In India, vaned forms of nonformal 
education developed over the centuries, so 
that an average Indian who may have been 
illiterate for lack of formal schooling, was 
still able to acquire knowledge, skills and 
values Two of the forms that merit a special 
mention are the akhadas (institutions of 
physical education and military training) 
which trained young men, irrespective of 
their caste, for a career m the army and the 
great oral tradition which handed down 
ancient literature, philosophy, religion, art 
and other sciences from generation to gen- 
eration The other set of institutions was 
that of the village bards (mimstrels) kathaks 
(story-tellers), kirtans (religious songs), 
theatre and the village ‘hats’ and ‘melas’ 
which developed to cater to the educational 
needs of the common people outside the 
formal system At another level, the society 
took care of its economic and other social 
needs also, by imparting professional skills 
to agriculturists, artisans, carpenters, black- 
smiths, tailors, bricklayers dais and others 
through nonformal and incidental channels 
Although the education imparted by these 
agencies caused people to be tradition- 
bound and restncted their social mobility, 
the important functions they performed 
within the system lent them great strength 
and vitality 

A sea-change has, however, come over 
the world educational scene over the last 
two hundred years, which incidentally ex- 
plains the recent worldwide interest in the 
concept of nonformal education As the 
forces of rapid change gathered momentum 
from the middle of the eighteenth century 
and destroyed the small, stable and self- 


contained communities of an earlier age, the 
need for education in the larger sense began 
to be felt There has consequently been 
tremendous expansion of the formal system 
in response to the demands of the modem 
industrial civilization^ By the middle of the 
twentieth century, the first world had, to its 
great satisfaction, provided for universal 
elementary and secondary education and a 
good higher education to a fair proportion 
of its youth Greater attention was now 
being paid to qualitative improvements at 
various levels and to adult education prog- 
rammes The developing countnes also 
were convinced that the road to prosperity 
lay m giving the highest priority to the 
expansion of their formal education systems 
and vied with each other to invest more and 
more m this direction In India, the expan- 
sion has simply been of gigantic dimensions 
The country m 1980 had no less than 
7,00,000 educational institutions, with 35 
lakh teachers and 10 crore students with an 
annual expenditure of Rs 2,500 crores 
Even so, there seems to be no end to the 
demand for further expansion 

It was m the late sixties that a fierce 
attack on the formal education system was 
launched from various quarters and the idea 
of nonformal education was put forth The 
idea which has attained the proportions of a 
worldwide movement today had its birth, in 
fact, in the efforts of the people to solve 
certain fundamental problems of the indust- 
rial culture for which the existing school 
system proved miserably inadequate 
Among the pioneers of the movement men- 
tion must be made of Ivan Illich, Paulo 
Freire, Paul Goodman, John Holt, Everett 
Reimer, Neil Postman, Edgar Fnedenberg, 
Christopher Jenks, James Coleman, Mar- 
shall Mcluhan, Rosalie Cohen, George 
Leonard, Charles Wem Gartner, Robern 
Dreeben and Colin Greer-scholars who 
generated brilliant and compelling critiques 
of the formal school and underlined its 
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negative role vis-a-vis the problems of de- 
velopment The line of attack, however had 
different contexts in the developed and the 
developing countries In the developed 
countries, it was based on the realisation 

— that some form of continuing education 
had become indispensable m societies 
where rapid increase in knowledge and 
the concomitant changes called for con- 
tinuous social and occupational adjust- 
ment by individuals, 

— that some form of deschooling had be- 
come necessary to replace formal 
teaching and learning and to reduce the 
gap between the educational opportuni- 
ties available to the youth and older 
generations, and 

— that the formal system and its expansion 
had become a vested interest perpetuat- 
ing privilege, conformity and social in- 
justice 

In the developing countries, the attack 
had some additional dimensions The most 
important one was the context of the chang- 
ing development goals, replacing the exclu- 
sive emphasis on historically pursued econo- 
mic growth with pursuit of nutritional, 
health, employment and distributional 
goals — those dimensions of development 
that are most directly related to the human 
condition of the masses of people in these 
countries Closely related to tins was the 
problem of limitations on resources The 
poor countries realised that despite im- 
mense investment which often distorted 
developmental priorities, they simply did 
not have the resources to develop a formal 
educational system even remotely compara- 
ble in quality and quantity to that of the 
developed countries They also realised that 
the large majority of the underprivileged 
masses remained outside the formal system 
with the result that while the adopted model 
had created inconvenient problems like that 
of the rising numbers of educated unem- 


ployed, and the illiterate adults (including 
those whose knowledge lapsed through dis- 
use), it did not mobilize people to partici- 
pate in the developmental process and left 
the vast reservoir of human potential untap- 
ped 

Consequent upon the deep disenchant- 
ment with the massive formal education 
system, alternatives to the system were 
naturally sought and discussed and, among 
the models considered, nonformal educa- 
tion received attention and approval as a 
viable alternative model with far reaching 
possibilities 

LIFE LONG EDUCATION 

The above analysis should explain why 
the focus of nonformal education for adults 
has come to be the master concept of 
hfelong learning which is essentially a re- 
sponse to the persisting problems of educa- 
tion and development The report Learning 
To Be published in 1972, proposed “life long 
education as a master concept m the years to 
come for both developed and developing 
countries 2 The concept embodies a whole 
range of educational forms such as ‘school 
education’, ‘concurrent and recurrent 
education’, ‘adult education’ and ‘functional 
education’ and provides a rationale for 
selection between alternatives 

After the publication of this Faure Re- 
port, the idea and the forms it compnses 
were discussed with varying degrees of 
interest In many parts of the world, the 
concept has been accepted as the organising 
and integrating principle for educational 
development The acceptance, m turn, has 
led to a conscious attempt to refine the 
concept further and to examine its implica- 
tions more closely vis-a-vis its transforma- 
tion into educational policy and practice 
While the nature of problems vanes from 
country to country, the two fundamental 
goals of life-long education accepted by all 
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are ‘learning to be’ and the ‘learning 
society’-the liberation and development of 
human potential, both individual and social 
The first incorporates the quality of educa- 
bility of the individual, his desire and means 
to go on learning, the process of self- 
discovery, awareness of his potentialities 
and limitations and a high level of participa- 
tion as a member of the society The second 
one is a society whose stock of knowledge is 
continually expanding, being evaluated and 
updated and where the process of learning is 
as important as the product 

The relevance of life long education to the 
third world countries is sometimes ques- 
tioned It is obvious that in societies where 
80 per cent of citizens are illiterate and not 
all children receive even basic education, 
the idea of a learning society where every 
individual has the opportunity to improve 
his own education sounds utopian But as a 
long term objective, the pnciples underlying 
life-long education provide a direction of 
change which means an awareness of the 
goals, facilities for integration, flexibility 
and diversification of learning styles, 
maintenance and improvement of opportu- 
nities that have traditionally existed, experi- 
mentation and innovation, and these surely 
have great relevance to the developing 
countries 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Even as the concept of life-long education 
is universally acknowledged on theoretical 
and political levels, there is not much to 
show in terms of concrete achievements 
The ‘experiments’ and ‘projects’ are still at 
the stage of being regarded as a reaction 
against the outmoded school system On the 
other hand, the impact of the concept on 
developments in adult education is far stron- 
ger An important trend m the development 
of adult education one finds today is that it 
is no longer conceived of as a prolongation 
of school but as an independent and inte- 


grated totality of educational experiences in 
which the distinction between education for 
economic purposes and education for cultu- 
ral purposes loses its meaning and which 
corresponds fundamentally with the concept 
of life long education It has come to 
encompass the minimal nght to education 
for all individuals as defined by the Marly 
Conference organised by the Council of 
Europe in 1967 

- a basic education variable in length 
according to country, 

-a professional training generally apart from 
compulsory school attendance, 

-a continual education involving both the 
improvement of professional training and 
access to cultural leisure activities 

This is a significant advance on the kind of 
adult education imparted so far which lack- 
ed order and cohesion, had varied aims 
(professional, cultural, political, trade un- 
ion, administrative, social, military, com- 
mercial and so on) with or without an 
ideological framework, sometimes based on 
a profit motive and sometimes that of 
service The emerging trend is that of 
integration and rationalisation wherein 
adult education allows a great vanety of 
human activity with emphasis on participa- 
tion, communication and expression rather 
than on distribution and transmission This 
is also indicative of the transition from a 
civilisation of quantity to one of quality 

These new trends are reflected amply in 
the guidelines provided for the future de- 
velopment of adult education by the UN- 
ESCO General Conference (1976) held in 
Nairobi 3 The Conference stressed that 
adult education 

- should be considered an integral part of a 
global scheme for life long education and 
learning, 

- should give the highest priority to the 
needs of the underprivileged. 
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- should take into account social cultural 
economic and institutional factors of each 
country and society to which the learners 
belong, 

- should be based on needs of participants 
for their individual fulfilment and fuller 
participation in social life, 

- should seek the participation of individual 
adults, groups and communities in 
decision-ma'-’ng at all levels of the learn- 
ing process, and 

- should promote peace, international 
understanding and cooperation 

Accordingly, the report has also provided 
a definition sufficiently flexible for use in 
countries with differing educational sys- 
tems Adult education, it says, “denotes the 
entire body of organised educational proces- 
ses, whatever the content, levels and 
method whether formal or otherwise, out- 
side initial education in schools, colleges 
and universities as well as m apprenticeship, 
whereby persons, regarded as adult by the 
society to which they belong, develop their 
abilities, ennch their knowledge, improve 
their technical or professional qualifications 
or turn them in a new direction to bnng 
about changes in their attitudes or be- 
haviour m the two-fold perspective of full 
personal development and participation in 
balanced and independent social, economic 
and cultural development 4 

FUNCTIONAL LITERACY 

Looked at historically, nonformal adult 
education is the struggle of ordinary people 
to survive, to live better, to understand their 
environment and adjust to the slow or rapid 
changes of each successive age At the 
present moment in history, as indicated 
earlier, in the western world, problems like 
the growth of knowledge, great complexity 
of social groupings and the use of leisure 
make continued education an urgent de- 
mand In the developmg countries, howev- 


er, the failure to solve urgent problems is 
basically the failure to develop their human 
resources It has been argued time and again 
that it is not the children who hold the 
present destiny of the third world in their 
hands but the adults The third world cannot 
wait a generation to mobilise its nch re- 
sources for tasks of national development 
Fortunately the present leadership seems to 
be aware that it is only by establishing 
effective communication with the adult 
population and by helping them to adjust to 
a rapidly changing world that an impact can 
be made on problems and essential progress 
can be brought about Consequently cohe- 
rent national approaches to the require- 
ments of each country are being worked 
out A general constraint, however, is that 
people who can profit by adult education 
programmes today are a tiny minority of the 
total population of the third world, because 
the written and the printed word has no 
access to them and they lack the elementary 
knowledge of the processes that would 
enable them to change their situation Some 
kind of modernisation (not exploitative) 
has, therefore, to be obtained Some major 
studies have suggested that adults can not 
only learn new information but through 
processes of late socialisation they can also 
be transformed mto new persons with new 
personal identities It is for this reason that 
the case for functional literacy m the third 
world has come to be overwhelming 

According to UNESCO, functional litera- 
cy m simplest terms should be taken to 
mean “any literacy operation conceived as a 
component of economic and social develop- 
ment project ” Literacy work is not to be 
viewed merely as the ability to read and 
write, but a prerequisite for the social, 
cultural and economic development of indi- 
viduals, and societies In effect, functional- 
ity links literacy to meeting man’s fun- 
damental requirements, ranging from his 
vital needs to effective participation in social 
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change The functional literacy campaigns 
operative now aim at 

1) preparing individuals and groups as 
agents of change, 

2) helping them to adapt to change, and 

3) giving them skills of communication to 
equip them better for life m general and 
for acquiring new knowledge and its 
constant adaptation to situations and 
problems in particular Inevitably each 
campaign must adapt itself to a particular 
environment, to specific objectives and 
circumstances, making it obligatory for 
functional diversification of programmes 
and reciprocal adaptation of literacy 
campaigns and socio-vocational environ- 
ments, to go together The relevance of 
functional literacy to the third world lies 
precisely in the fact that, in a given 
socio-economic context, it not only im- 
parts technical and vocational skills but 
also helps develop mental powers of 
analysis and communication that facili- 
tate adaptation to standards, conditions 
and values implied in the process of 
change The comprehensive nonformal 
education programme for adults, the 
experimental world literacy progra mm e 
sponsored by the UNESCO and UNDP 
in 1967 and comprising 12 projects in 
1980 was started in pursuance of these 
very objectives as a method of training 
for development and an opening to 
continuing education 

NONTORMAL ADULT EDUCATION IN INDIA 

Since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century as already reported, emphasis came 
lo be placed on the expansion and develop- 
ment of formal education in India in line 
with dc\ elopments elsewhere Nevertheless 
some efforts, in favour of nonformal educa- 
tion. as understood today, resulted in the 
development of two kinds of programmes 
proceeding side bv side as two distinct^ 


entities The first of these had two dimen- 
sions, namely, adult literacy and provision 
of libraries as a followup The second was 
confined to the setting up of agencies which 
catered to the cultural and recreational 
needs of the people During the British 
period, soon after power was transferred to 
the crown, two significant nonformal prog- 
rammes for adults, namely, the night 
schools and the jail schools, were de- 
veloped Bombay, Madras and Bengal ran 
136, 223 and 1000 night schools respectively 
and about 5,000 persons were enrolled m 
the 44 schools for the prison inmates, 
started as early as 1865 5 

With the introduction of dyarchy, the 
provincial governments paid serious atten- 
tion to the spread of literacy with the result 
that by 1927, there were 2,88,932 learners 
attending 11,171 literacy classes 6 Literacy 
programmes were also started in the begin- 
ning of the century, m some princely states 
In Mysore and Baroda, besides regular 
literacy classes, a public library system was 
set up and a large number of neohterates 
availed of these facilities 


A big advance, however, came with the 
launchmg of mass literacy campaigns en- 
compassing towns and the countryside by 
the popular ministries formed in 1937 Even 
as the paucity of funds prevented any 
post-literacy followup and the net result of 
the movement was not significant, this was 
the first time when the government acknow- 
ledged the responsibility and necessity of 
fighting the problem of illiteracy on a mass 
scale This led to considerable rethinking 
and enthusiasm on the part of Indian plan- 
ners with the advent of independence The 
First five year plan declared that democracy 
could not take roots as long as 80 per cent of 
the Indian people were illiterate and the 
Second five year plan underlined the link 
between democracy, development and 
education Two significant trends emerged 
(i) a countrywide concern about the magm- 
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tude of illiteracy m the adult population and 
its effect on the social and economic de- 
velopment of the country, and ( 11 ) a 
broadened concept of adult education called 
social education which comprised civic 
education, health education, information 
for economic improvement, literacy work, 
library development, folk art and literature, 
and a universal ethics of right conduct An 
attempt was made to run social education 
programmes as an integral part of the 
co mmuni ty development programme laun- 
ched in 1952 Community centres, youth 
clubs, women’s organisations, adult literacy 
centres, farmers groups and recreation cen- 
tres were set up with funds provided within 
the community development programme 
Though a measure of success was achieved 
m certain areas, the programme did not, by 
and large, make much of an impact due to 
( 1 ) insufficient resources, (n) inadequate 
organisational and administrative structure, 
and (m) lack of political and social will A 
typical illustration of this fact was provided 
by an evaluation undertaken by the Plan- 
ning Commission of the Gram Sbiksha 
Mohim (the village education movement) of 
the Maharashtra state — a programme 
which, when launched on an experimental 
basis, m the Satara District m 1959 and 
extended to cover 25 districts by 1963, made 
over ten lakh adults in the age group of 
14-50 years literate but failed for lack of 
post-literacy programmes which led to a 
massive relapse of these adults into illitera- 
cy All in all, not more than 500,000 adults 
were made literate every year during this 
period and the total expenditure incurred on 
adult education was less than one per cent of 
the total expenditure on education 7 

The Education Commission (1964-66) re- 
examined the adult education scene m the 
country and recommended a continuing 
education programme 

- to eradicate illiteracy by 1985-86, 

- to help educate those who have missed 


school for one reason or another 

- to enable the educated to pursue further 

education, 

- to keep pace with the growth and com- 
plexity of knowledge 

The National Pohcy on Education issued 
by the Government of India in 1968 re- 
flected the enthusiasm with which the re- 
commendations ot the commission were 
received “The liquidation of mass illiteracy 
is necessary not only for promoting parti- 
cipation in the working of democratic in- 
stitutions and for acceleratmg programmes 
or production especially m agriculture, but 
for quickening the tempo of national de- 
velopment in general ” 

The decade that followed set m a signifi- 
cant transformation of the educational sys- 
tem both in its theoretical and practical 
aspects The process had four distinct 
dimensions, (1) Increasing dissatisfaction 
with the existing educational system under- 
lining a) its irrelevance to the learner, the 
society and to the educational goals, b) its 
failure to integrate education with the peo- 
ple’s total needs and societal goals, c) its 
limitations m reaching all potential learners, 
particularly the deprived, and d) its inability 
to fight social inequality, economic back- 
wardness and psychosocial prejudices (2) 
The realisation that the answer to the 
impasse was nothing less than a radical 
change which rendered the search for 
alternatives and bold innovations impera- 
tive (3) The emergence of nonformal 
education as a major solution both to the 
irrelevance and structural limitations of the 
formal school with three role parameters at 
different points of educational transforma- 
tion a) a remedial role to correct imbalance, 
b) a restorative role to discover a correct 
focus and perspective, and c) a positive role 
of rejuvenating education mto new’ and 
appropriate directions 4-) The emphasis on 
a synthesis of the democratised formal. 
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nonforfnal and informal forms of education 
towards building up of a participative socie- 
ty m which leanng could become total, 
flexible, continuous, organically related to 
life and nonprescnptive 

The first half of the seventies saw the 
crystallisation of this thinking and the recom- 
mendation made by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education in 1974 reflected the 
policy implications for nonformal adult 
education “Programmes of adult education 
are of great significance for the success of 
-the- programme 'of universalisation of 
elementary education as well as for securing 
intelligent participation of the people m all 
programmes of national development They 
should, therefore, be developed on a prior- 
ity basis In particular, the Board recom- 
mends that the functional literacy program- 
me which represents the single largest 
ongoing effort of intensive nonformal 
education linked to a developmental activ- 
ity, should be strengthened and expanded, 
and that similar functional literacy program- 
mes should be developed in relation to other 
developmental schemes appropriate to rural 
and urban situations Adult education 
programmes should form an inbuilt part of 
every developmental activity whether in the 
rural or urban, public or private sector, and 
every Central and State Ministry/ 
Department should make appropriate pro- 
vision in the respective, scheme ” 

The educational strategy of the Fifth five 
year plan was, accordingly, based on a 
composite view of education with two major 
components, formal and nonformal, work- 
ing in the backdrop of the informal educa- 
tional experiences of the people In its 
document on nonformal education pub- 
lished in October 1975, the Ministry of 
Education stated the macro-perspective of 
the educational needs of individual and 
society, which the Indian planners must 
keep in mind while formulating program- 
mes From the points of view of the learners 


they were stated to be a) the need for a 
large number of men and women, boys and 
girls of all ages who have never been inside 
the school system or who have dropped out 
of it too early to make use of educational 
facilities, b) the needs of the large number 
of workers m the organised and unorganised 
sectors who are illiterate or semi-kterate, 
unskilled or semi-skilled, who have to be 
helped to develop their total personality and 
equip themselves for the world of work, c) 
the needs of wide masses, both in rural and 
urban areas, who could be helped to under- 
stand better their surroundings and get 
more involved in solving problems in thd 
close environment, through a real participa- 
tion in the life and working practices, d) the 
needs of individuals with various levels of 
education for further upgrading their know- 
ledge and skill, and widening their mental 
honzons 

From the point of view of societal goals 
nonformal education was to work for a) 
creating awareness in individuals and socie- 
ty of the existential situation and the need 
for and direction of change, b) creating a 
rational, objective and scientific temper 
among all the people enriching the human 
potential and thereby community resources 
and individual and group creativity, c) 
achieving increasing degrees of social, cultu- 
ral and economic quality through democra- 
tic sanction 

Concerted efforts to start new nonformal 
education programmes and to strengthen 
the ones initiated in the fifties and sixties 
followed The launching of the national 
adult education programme on 2 October 
1978 became a massive and ambitious non- 
formal adult education effort Some of the 
significant programmes developed during 
the period are described below 

1 Fanners functional literacy programme 
Financed by the Central Govern- 
ment, the inter-ministerial functional htera- 
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cy programme launched in 1967-68 to edu- 
cate and inform illiterate farmers and land- 
less labourers on the high yielding varieties 
of seeds and a package of better agricultural 
practices benefited about three lakh farming 
men and women by the end of the Fourth 
plan and covered 144 districts (with 60 
centres per district and 30 learners per 
centre) The programme was to be inte- 
grated with the National Adult Education 
Programme At present, however, the prog- 
ramme is being implemented separately as 
Rural Functional Literacy Programme 

2 Polyvalent Adult Education Centres 
(Shramik Vidyapeeth) Launched in 
1967 with the assistance of UNESCO, the 
scheme set up a network of Polyvalent 
Adult Education Centres m urban and 
industrial areas to provide educational faci- 
lities including literacy, functional training 
and civic and cultural education to workers 
and those seeking work Under the scheme 
financially self-sustaining programmes of 
continuing education through integrated 
educational and training courses of varying 
duration, were developed for a large num- 
ber of workers m eight major cities By the 
end of the Sixth five year plan (1980-85) , the 
number of these centres was to be raised to 
50 each covering about 4 ,000 to 5,000 
workers annually 

3 Workers’ Education Programme 
This was launched by the Ministry of 
Labour through its Central Board for Work- 
ers Education to provide education to unio- 
nized labour for (l) developing effective 
trade union leadership from the rank and 
file and (u) promoting among workers 
greater understanding of their environment, 
their role m socio-economic development, 
and their responsibilities and privileges as 
members of the union It was extended to 
the unorganised rural sectors during 1977- 
78 The scheme has trained over 50,000 
worker-teachers and covered over 20 lakh 
workers by the end of the Fifth five year 


plan In 1980, the Board had programmes 
for industrial and unionized workers m 14 
States and two Union Territories through 40 
regional centres 

4 Extension Education This program- 
mes is run by the extension departments of 
18 Agricultural Universities of the country 
with the help of agricultural communication 
centres through field demonstrations m cul- 
tivators’ fields, on-the-spot guidance to far- 
mers on problems of farm and home, mobile 
exhibitions, correspondence service, the 
media or mass communication, special 
courses for rural youth, and on-the-job 
tra inin g courses for functionaries at diffe- 
rent levels, the objective bemg dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and technical knowhow 

"5 Nonformal Education Programme for 
Youth m the Age Group 15-25 years 
This programme was started m 1974-75 and 
was integrated with the national adult 
education programme The Government ot 
India provided assistance (Rs’l lakh for 100 
centres) for implementation of the scheme 
m one district m each State to start with, on 
condition that the States started the prog- 
ramme simultaneously in at least one other 
district The scheme was estimated to cover 
18 lakh learners through the centrally fi- 
nanced centres, and agencies like Nehru 
Yuvak Kendras, youth clubs, and 
educational/vocational institutions Volun- 
tary agencies were associated with the prog- 
ramme 

6 Functional Literacy for Adult Women 
Financed fully by the Central gov- 
ernment and implemented through the in- 
frastructure of the Integrated Child De- 
velopment Services projects, the program- 
me, which began in 1975-76 in 33 project 
areas, was extended to 20U project areas by 
1980-81 Elements of health and hygiene, 
food and nutrition, home management and 
child care, civic education and vocational)' 
occupational skills are taught through class- 
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room instruction, demonstrations, practical 
training, printed materials, documentaries 
and slides 

7 Scheme of community health workers 
Launched m 1977 and financed by the 
Union Ministry of Health and Family Wel- 
fare, the scheme provides integrated mater- 
nal and child health services in the rural 
areas and educates rural communities on 
matters of health, sanitation, maternal and 
child care, women’s rights, nutrition, family 
welfare, curative and promotive services 
and dispensing of common medicmes for 
common ailments Sixtyfour thousand cen- 
tres covering 74,000 villages were function- 
ing m 1980 under the supervision of the 
medical and health officer or family welfare 
officer m Primary Health Centre or subcen- 
tre with the assistance of one community 
health worker and one health attendant 
(village dai) for every village/community 
with a population of 1,000 and one male and 
one female multipurpose worker for every 
10,000 population Besides health instruc- 
tion and health education, demonstrations, 
exhibitions, posters, simple reading mate- 
rials, special camps and medicine kits are 
made use of 

8 Cooperative Education Programme 
Funded by the Government of India and 
implemented by the Directorate of Coop- 
eration, the programme involves five agen- 
cies, namely. National Cooperative Umon 
of India, National Council of Cooperative 
Training, Vaikunth Mehta National Insti- 
tute of Cooperative Management, Pune, 16 
cooperative training colleges and 69 coop- 
erative training centres Introduced in 1956 
for the promotion of the cooperative move- 
ment m India, (there were about three lakh 
cooperative societies m India in 1980 with a 
membership of 65 million) the scheme 
trained between 1960 and 1977 about 
272,344 managing committee members and 
32,67,333 members or prospective members 
through orientation courses, conventions. 


seminars, conferences, case studies, held 
laboratory methods and pnnted material 

9 National Adult Education Programme 
With a financial allocation of Rs 
200 crores for the five year period (1978-83), 
the programme launched m October 1978 
by the Umon Ministry of Education set a 
target of covering 10 crore adults (15-35 age 
group) all over the country by 1984 The 
Sixth plan mcluded adult education as part 
of the Minim um Needs Programme and goal 
of reaching 100% literacy by 1990 was 
indicated m the New 20-Point Programme 
accepted by the nation In the mid-term 
appraisal of the Sixth plan, it is stated that 
the plan envisaged a balanced strategy of 
educational planning with the long-range 
goals of making available diverse networks 
of facilities and programmes for education, 
combining formal and non-formal modes of 
learning to enable all citizens to acquire 
literacy, numeracy, computational skills, 
basic understanding of the surrounding 
world and functional skills of relevance in 
daily hfe and to local environment It also 
emphasised that planning effort should shift 
from provision of mputs and expansion of 
facilities in general terms to results to be 
achieved and tasks to be performed with 
specific reference to target groups of 
population, particularly the socially- 
disadvantaged Other important objectives 
envisaged included development of scien- 
tific outlook, Sensitization to ethical, social 
and cultural values which go to make an 
enlightened nation, and imparting know- 
ledge, skills and attitudes enabling better 
contribution to productive programme in 
national development While no physical 
targets were laid down, adult education 
programmes were to be developed on a 
large scale for the age-group 15 to 35 to 
combat the problem of illiteracy The 
appraisal of the implementation of the 
programme indicated considerable prog- 
ress, yet there were certain areas which 
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required special attention in order to 
achieve the objectves of the Sixth plan in 
full measure 

v Thus a goal of covering, through prog- 
rammes of literacy, the estimated illiterate 
population of 110 million in 15-35 age group 
by 1990 demands that there be a substantial 
increase in the coverage and that the qual- 
itative aspects of the programme also im- 
prove significantly The achievements of the 
first three years of the Sixth plan indicated 
that the coverage had been slightly over 10 
million Assuming that the programme was 
able to accomplish the target fixed for 
1983-84 and the proposed targets for 1984- 
85 were also reached, we will be left with a 
balance of 87 7 milion persons to be covered 
during the Seventh five-year plan The task 
is definitely quite stupendous and has to be 
managed within the constraints of available 
financial resources and their manageable 
mobilisation 8 An appraisal of the imple- 
mentation of the Adult Education Program- 
me during the Sixth plan (1980-85) has 
indicated considerable progress 

By the end of December 1984, 1,86,510 
centres were functioning m 21 States and 
Umon Territories with an enrolment of 
55,34,763 adult learners In 1980-81 there 
were 92,105 centres with an enrolment of 
2 59 million adult learners 

Since two-thirds of the adult learners m 
the age group 15-35 are women, priority has 
been given to opemng new centres for 
women Enrolment of women steadily 
increased during the Sixth plan penod As 
on 31 December, 1984, out of the total 
learners, 52 26 per cent were women In 
1980 out of the total learners, only 38 58 per 
cent were women 

A comparative strategy to make adult 
education a mass programme has been 
proposed for the Seventh five year plan 
Special emphasis is being laid on areas 
which require more attention 9 


THE FUTURE 

Nonformal education has come to stay 
There are compulsions which make it im- 
perative For obvious reasons, the questions 
posed by the failure of the formal system 
have attained the utmost urgency It is true, 
that nonformal education as a total educa- 
tional approach is an ideahsed, unformed 
concept As a practical proposition too, it 
does not have much to show We are unsure 
of its role and possibilities We have yet to 
explore with any precision its forms, con- 
tent and methodology We do not know 
how to relate it to other educational modes, 
and when we talk about it m the context of 
another development or a just social order, 
we ignore the fact that problems are too 
complex to bear the simplistic solutions it 
offers And yet here is an alternative which 
provides an enlarged concept of education 
which is precisely the reason why in India 
today it has come to be an integral part of 
the total educational system The commit- 
ment is reflected m the Sixth five year plan 
Active participation of people in the de- 
velopmental processes has become the cru- 
cial issue Nonformal educational program- 
mes for adults have consequently been 
introduced at key points with substantial 
increase in financial allocations However, 
we are painfully aware of the wide gap 
between the ideas and their execution The 
future, therefore, demands total conviction 
and involvement, cadres of committed, 
competent, professionally trained workers, 
sustained hard work backed by political will 
and an unlimited faith in innovation and 
experimentation It is only through such a 
process that issues and concepts can be 
clarified, objectives can be focussed and 
nonformal education progr amm es given a 
direction 

SUSHEELABHAN 
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NONFORMAL EDUCATION FOR 
OUT-OF-SCHOOLCHILDREN 
AND ADOLESCENTS 

Nonformal education may be defined as 
educational activity organised outside the 
established framework of the formal school 
and university which aims at communicating 
specific ideas, knowledge, skills, attitudes 
and practices in order to meet the needs of 
the learner It focuses on the improvement 
of social and personal living and occupation- 
al capabilities It is important because of the 
immediate and practical utility of the learn- 
ing it produces It encompasses the full 
range of learning activities and is of value 
only to the extent it can help an individual — 


young or old, male or female — to make 
practical changes m himself, his daily life 
and his environment in accord with his own 
goals and wishes 

Nonformal education is more onented 
toward helping an individual solve problems 
than to absorb a particular curriculum con- 
tent It is strongly identified with specific 
felt needs, local culture and local ways of 
expression Instruction may be given by 
many kinds of teachers — workers, health 
educators, community development person- 
nel, agricultural extension workers — who 
may use a vanety of communication media 
like posters, charts, flash cards, displays, 
exhibits, comic books, puppets, wall news- 
paper, audio-tapes, video tapes, slides, film 
strips, radio and television, wherever possi- 
ble 

Norformal education need not necessarily 
be linked to the formal school system, but 
may be organised under the auspices of a 
wide range of governmental and non- 
governmental agencies Learning in this way 
is often accomplished through learning by 
doing, being instructed or inspired by others 
to perform specific tasks, through associa- 
tion with peers and fellow workers, or 
simply by participating in a working en- 
vironment or in the affairs of community 
life 

CATEGORIES OF OUT-OF-SCHOOL CHILDREN 
AND ADOLESCENTS 

Out-of-school children consist of the fol- 
lowing categories 

(a) Children who do not enrol in Class I 
at the age of six years, but would like 
to join school after two or three 
years, and children who enrol m Class 
I at the age of six but drop out after a 
few months or at any point before 
completing the first stage of five 
years 

(b) Children, who on completion of five 
years of schooling, enter Class VI at 
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the age of 11 or so but drop out after 
a few months or at some point before 
completing middle school stage 

(c) Children who drop out after complet- 
ing Class V but would like to resume 
studies at a later date 

CAUSES OF NON-ENROLMENT AND SCHOOi 
DROPOUTS 

Several reasons have been put forward by 
educationists for non-enrolment of children 
in the primary school Among these the 
major ones are 

( 1 ) Lack of appreciation by the parents of 
the value of education This is particularly 
true of illiterate parents ( 11 ) Poverty of the 
family resultmg m children being put to 
work to supplement the family income (in) 
The school is too far from the home (iv) 
Girls have to look after younger children at 
home while the mother goes to work 

As regards the reasons for dropout, the 
following reasons were advanced by the 
participants of a seminar on “Nonformal 
Education for School Dropouts and Youth” 
organised in 1975 by the Indian Adult 
Education Association (a) examination sys- 
tem, (b) lack of adjustment to school, (c) 
lack of facilities, (d) irregularity in attend- 
ance because of various circumstances, (e) 
inconvenient school timings, (f) under- 
nourishment and frequent illness, (g) econo- 
mic backwardness of the family, (h) social 
and domestic reasons, ( 1 ) environmental 
reasons, (j) frustration from not making any 
progress in school, and (k) shyness about 
age 

RELEVANCE OF NONFORMAL EDUCATION 

The high rate of dropouts due to various 
reasons is indicative of the inadequacy and 
ineffectiveness of the formal system of 
school education In such a situation, non- 
formal education for school dropouts and 
adolescents becomes relevant, since nonfor- 
mal education, by its very nature, is 


oriented towards meeting the needs of the 
learner, particularly in helping him to analy- 
se his problems and to find a solution for 
them Thus, nonformal education has a high 
potential to be an alternative system of 
education suited to the needs of school 
dropouts, adolescents, youth and adults 
However, it has a senous limitation which 
needs to be kept m view As the needs of the 
learners are multifarious m nature, a variety 
of nonformal education programmes will 
have to be developed, a task which might 
not be quite practicable, especially m the 
preparation of teaching/leaming materials 
suited to the varying cumculum content 

STRATEGIES FOR NONFORMAL EDUCATION 

The educational strategy m the Fifth five 
year plan (1974-79) was built on the assump- 
tion that formal and nonformal education 
should be correlated and integrated since in 
a country like India, with enormous educa- 
tional needs, formal education — through 
full tune and institutional education only — 
cannot be sufficient for the achievement of 
major educational objectives The strategy 
was also based on the assumption that 
nonformal ways of imparting and acquiring 
education would be developed for all cate- 
gories of learners and on all levels of 
education — children, youth and adults from 
elementary to higher education The mam 
emphasis was to be laid on the following 
programmes ( 1 ) Nonformal education for 
non-school going children in the age group 
6-14, (u) Nonformal education for youth m 
the 15-25 age group, (m) Functional literacy 
linked with development schemes The 
progress of the programmes based on the 
above strategy was reviewed by the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education at its meeting held on 
17 July 1976 which adopted the following 
resolution 

“After reviewing the progress of the 
programmes of nonformal education m the 
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Fifth five year plan, the Standing Commit- 
tee noted with satisfaction that the idea of 
nonformal education, which has a long 
tradition in our country, is again coming 
into its own and that it is being increasingly 
accepted as an indispensable component of 
the education system, a significant step 
towards our growth as a learning society, 
and as an instrument of national develop- 
ment by making all citizens conscious of 
their duties, rights and responsibilities and 
prepanng them continually to participate m 
the creation of a new democratic, secular 
and socialist society This is an important 
achievement of the first two years of the 
plan, and we must so promote the program- 
me in the remaining three years that we gam 
the necessary experience on an adequately 
large scale, train the key personnel, prepare 
the needed materials, create the essential 
infrastructure at the national, state and 
district levels, and also a strong public 
opinion in favour of the concept ” 

Programmes for nonformal learning 
would be organised and onented towards 
target groups and decentralised m regard to 
c their content, course duration, place and 
hours of learning and pattern of instruction 
However, there would be a basic minimum 
package of inputs identified by the public 
educational authorities which would have 
correspondence to the formal system of 
education In both formal and nonformal 
systems, the emphasis would be on the 
retention of students and effective delivery 
of services to children It is also essential to 
ensure appropriate incentives like free mid- 
day meals, supply of uniforms and learning 
materials, and compensation to the families 
of scheduled caste girls towards the oppor- 
tunity cost involved Efforts should be made 
by the State governments to introduce 
measures with a view to eliminating wastage 
and reducing dropout in elementary educa- 
tion 

Nonformal education programmes have 


been initiated in the States recently and 
these would need to be developed and 
expanded, in the light of experience gained, 
to cover all those children who would 
require, and benefit only by such modes of 
learning 

It would be unrealistic to lay down any 
specific target for this purpose but it was 
expected that 80 lakh children would have 
been covered during the Sixth plan 

The provision of nonformal education 
requires considerable imagination and in- 
novation The State Institutes of Education, 
m collaboration with the National Council 
of Educational Research and Training, 
would draw up feasible programmes for this 
purpose outlining the curriculum, syllabus 
and reading material for these courses and 
for the training of teaching personnel The 
scheme to help the educationally backward 
States with financial assistance for program- 
mes of nonformal elementary education 
would be continued 

It is proposed to establish special moni- 
toring arrangements at the Central and 
State levels to review the progress of 
elementary education, particularly of the 
target groups which are yet to be provided 
with universal elementary education 

DEVELOPMENTS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

Besides India, several countries such as 
Afghanistan, China, Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Thailand, Sri Lanka and Cuba have been 
interested m nonformal education for diffe- 
rent age groups to meet specific needs, 
which include increasing agricultural pro- 
duction, pre-vocational preparation so as to 
benefit from vocational training of artisans 
in handicrafts, developing leadership qual- 
ities and community service 

In Afghanistan, the programme of Agri- 
cultural Credit and Cooperation is an 
attempt to combine and coordinate the 
precision of training extension and various 
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services necessary for increased agricultural 
production 

In Chma, the breaking of the old rigid 
mould of the formal educational system, 
decentralisation of control and financing of 
lower levels of education, use of the com- 
mune as an instrument for achieving wide- 
spread first-level education and reliance on 
mass media for educational purposes are 
based on nonformal approach to education 
and development 

Similarly, m Indonesia, a comprehensive 
locally initiated youth programme senes 
tnes to meet a wide range of learning needs 
of boys and girls below the age of 20 The 
programme has also practical activities m 
agnculture, cottage industry etc Imked to 
the appropnate educational content In 
addition, the programme provides remedial 
work m primary school subjects and work 
opportunities for earning by the learners 

In Malaysia, efforts are bemg made, 
especially through the Ministry of Youth, 
Culture and Sports, to strengthen and coor- 
dinate vanous out-of-school educational 
opportunities for youth and to give the 
youth a voice in the shaping of such prog- 
rammes and broader opportunities to par- 
ticipate in national development 

Like many other developmg countries, Sn 
Lanka is endeavouring to convert its highly 
academic secondary schools into multipur- 
pose schools offering pre-vocational studies, 
predominantly nonformal in character, but 
containing certain features of formal educa- 
tion 

TA KOSHY 


NUTRITION EDUCATION 

Nutrition education IS a teachin g -learning 
situation where people are made know- 
ledgeable about the significance of consum- 
ing an adequate and quality diet and where 
such knowledge is expected to have an 
enhancing effect on food behaviour The 
requirements of a balanced diet and recom- 
mended allowances will not be laboured m 
this discussion Primary principles and tex- 
tbook tables exist which are useful as 
reference guides 1 Rather, transfer of know- 
ledge about food resources, their utilisation 
and their assimilation as a part of the life 
styles of communities will be considered 
here 

The concept of nutrition education con- 
notes the need foi a straight approach — 
simple messages easily conveyed and las- 
tingly implemented m everyday living It 
further connotes that the educator himself is 
sufficiently knowledgeable m translating the 
technical concepts mto realistic practices 
which is easily assimilated by the people 
This underscores the utmost sophistication 
in converting a knowledge of ‘balanced food 
charts’ mto ‘realisable charts’, and types of 
‘recommended foods’ mto types of ‘food 
easily available’ and utihsable The technic- 
al aspects of nutrition, that is the biological 
and biochemical indicators for specific re- 
quirements in health and disease, according 
to age, sex and occupation, should exist m 
the repertoire of the educator At the same 
time it must be judiciously decoded through 
a communication process which makes 
sense to the person and not leave him more 
confused than before 

The essential and necessary conditions for 
the transfer of knowledge must exist a pnon 
to the possibility of implementing know- 
ledge at the individual family-umt level 
Before these conditions are examined it is 
useful to have a brief overview of the 
prevalence of malnutrition in India 
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PREVALENCE OF MALNUTRITION 

A low nutritional status of the average 
Indian is a stark reality documented by 
figures on food availability, 2 poverty levels 3 
and consumption patterns 4 Viewed histor- 
ically, the documentation of deficiency diets 
and the prevalence of protein calone mal- 
nutrition together with the deletenous con- 
sequences on health status are emphasised 
in the work of the Indian Council of Medical 
Research (ICMR), the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research (ICAR), their affilia- 
tive bodies and innovative action research 
programme (for example Pallghar, CINI 
and the Nutrition Rehabilitative Program- 
me at Madurai) With the refinements in 
compilation of vital statistics, like the Model 
Registration System and insights into the 
causes of death, 5 the problems of provision 
of adequate high calone diets have been 
highlighted Coupled with the synergestic 
role of infection, the nutntionally ‘at nsk’ 
individual lives in families with the least 
facilities for care While national data relat- 
ing mortality to degrees of malnutntion are 
not detailed, some indication exists in the 
data of the National Nutntion Momtonng 
Bureau of 12 states that over 8 per cent of its 
sample of vulnerable children are severely 
malnounshed 6 Micro studies reflect the 
same pattern 7 Among states, vanations in 
both levels of intake and degrees of mal- 
nutntion imply that food availability, pur- 
chasing power and ‘unknown variables’ are 
operating In most states it is the pregnant 
and nursing mothers and the child under 
five who are more vulnerable to severe 
states of malnutntion Where some states 
indicate adequacy and indeed overadequacy 
in proteins, there is a concomitant inade- 
quacy of calones, indicating that the former 
are utilised for energy calones, thus with- 
drawing essential ammo acids from the diet 
Again, on the agncultural and community 
development front, vanous labonously col- 
lected figures identify those with less access 


to food, like the landless and the traditional 
artisans Integrated Area Development, the 
Small Farmers’ Development Agency, the 
Minimum Needs Programme and the Food 
For Work Programme are the major plan- 
ned attempts to provide basic facilities to 
these groups However, the problem is not 
just availability, but the use of available 
food sources for a nutntionally sound diet 
In places where nee is the major food source 
for practically every meal, vitamin deficien- 
cies occur, m places where iodised salt is 
lacking goitre may be endemic, even in 
places and with people of economic viabil- 
ity, the average diet may be overbalanced m 
terms of fat leading to obesity and its 
affiliative diseases Besides protein calones 
malnutntion (PCM) the greatest overall 
deficiencies are vitamin A, iron and folic 
acid and calcium in the vulnerable groups 
and also m vitamin B complex for the school 
age child 8 

The above telescoped descnption of the 
prevalence of malnutntion is intended to 
arnve at indicators m nutntion education 
programmes which affect the efforts to 
mcrease the nutntional status of those m 
need These indicators at the macro level 
are (l) low educational groups, (u) poor 
economic viability m groups, (m) those who 
live in areas with low agncultural yields, (iv) 
those groups where infant mortality and age 
specific death rates in the under-five-year 
olds is high, (v) those who live in subsistence 
economies in flood and drought prone 
areas, (vi) those who are seasonal agncultu- 
ral labourers or daily wage earners m 
unskilled jobs, working mothers with large 
family sizes 

These macro level indicators serve as 
guides for those planning nutntion educa- 
tion It is the micro level analysis of the 
given ecology, the attitudes and the value 
systems of the community which form the 
nuclei! of a nutntion education interven- 
tion For instance, a particular voluntary 
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agency uses food as an incentive for nutri- 
tion education in a maternity and child 
health (MCH) centre where health mea- 
sures are the primary input 9 In the school 
feeding programme, food is mainly used as 
an incentive to get regular attendance from 
the children, 10 and in seasons of low agri- 
cultural employment food is used as an 
incentive to create employment on com- 
munity development projects 11 

TARGET GROUPS 

Targeting nutation education implies the 
identification of the nutritionally needy 
These have little or no awareness of the 
scientific basis of food for health It is the 
poor who are generally the least aware, the 
most m need and the least equipped This is 
stated knowing that often there is a native 
wisdom among the poor who hve m close 
proximity to nature, to wrest the essentials 
for living from these ecologies, who select 
hemes, leaves and nuts when there is no 
food m thier environment during lean 
seasons 12 The most reliable mdex m iden- 
tifying target groups is the catchy phrase 
“low/less/large " The target individuals are 
those m large families Where mothers have 
many deliveries, hve m deprived ecologies 
in poverty and are socially underprivileged 
They are frequently those with little or no 
land, m low paid occupations with hardly 
any education At the geoecological level, 
the families of these individuals are more 
frequent in urban crowded slums and in 
subsistence level farming areas In these 
families it is the child under five, and more 
especially the child at the weaning stage 
between 4 to 6 months, the pregnant and the 
lactating mother who are the nutritionally 
needy The critical members in the indi- 
vidual f amili es for exposure to nutation 
education are the female heads of house- 
holds responsible for procurement, prepara- 
tion and distribution of the household food 
From the available demographic data in- 
dications are that female literacy has not 


increased much This has relevance for 
simple types of nutation education media 
and messages for the illiterate mothers m 
these families 

SOCIO-ECOLOGICAL MILIEU OF FOOD HABITS 

If the female heads of households are the 
major decision makers about diet provi- 
sions, then what critical factors exist m the 
milieu which inhibit or remforce change in 
food habits'? It is well known that change in 
dietary patterns is a slow process as it is 
concomitant with other spheres of develop- 
ment The major national development 
infrastructures where nutation education is 
possible are the mahila mandals, the balwa- 
chs, the primary health centres and to a 
growing extent the school system The 
major programme which is currently m the 
limelight is the Integrated Child Develop- 
ment Scheme which uses the anganwadi as its 
infrastructure, the maternal and child health 
centres which use the primary health centre 
as its base for ante and postnatal and family 
planning instruction, the composite prog- 
ramme for women and children as in Kerala 
which uses the mahila mandal as its basic 
infrastructure However, it is the conviction 
of the individual mother who practises what 
is preached m her individual home which is 
pivotal What are the critical factors m the 
environment which influence her in the type 
of food consumption patterns she mam- 
tarns'? 

(a) Patterns of early socialisation One 
of the first behaviour patterns that a child in 
a niggardly ecology learns is adjustment to 
the scarcity syndrome of food He is pre- 
sented every day, all the time with a 
particular invariant food pattern, which is 
one hot meal a day (if fortunate), consisting 
of the main staple and common spices, an 
occasional handful of gram,peanuts, 
pressed/puffed nee and sometimes m season 
a few fresh vegetables hke a radish, green 
gram, a handful of jamoons or her The 
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monotony breaking occasion is perhaps 
during a ritual or festival where food may 
either be a little elaborate or in greater 
quantity The timing and types of food, the 
behaviour mechanisms dunng eating, the 
avoidance of weakening foods and the 
mclusion of strengthening foods is a habi- 
tuating pattern in early childhood The 
habituation to a variety and therefore to 
balanced diet introduced early in the pro- 
cess of growing up is generally lacking m the 
target groups 

( b ) Food Distribution The food givers are 
generally female adults, and the pattern of 
intra-family distribution is well known the 
males first, older children and then the 
females The last to eat is usually the mother 
or the youngest daughter-in-law Children 
dunng the weaning stages are usually fed 
httle bits from adult shares, but insufficient 
m terms of their total needs Thus unwit- 
tingly, the youngest child and the youngest 
child-beanng female are the least nutn- 
tioned There is a socially approved value of 
ranked shanng among family members 

(c) Food Preferences Anything unknown 
is suspect With a mainly cereal/millet based 
diet, additions are generally eschewed if 
radically different from accustomed foods 
Food items generally consumed by the 
upper social classes are generally preferred 
with an increase in incomes Desi (natural) 
ghee and desi (indigenous) wheat are gener- 
ally preferred to millets 13 Therefore, varied 
utilisation of local foods should be stressed 
in nutrition education, as often high status 
foods are not only expensive but lack 
nutrients as in soft dnnks and tea which are 
high prestige entertainment patterns slowly 
enveloping the rural areas 

(d) The less accessible and the more needy 
By the very nature of structural 
arrangements and relationships, the vulner- 
able group is relatively inaccessible The 
mother is usually busy m traditional chores, 


the young infant is nonambulatory either at 
home or hipcamed by his mother or older 
sibhngs while they do their chores He is, 
therefore, entirely dependent upon his 
mother/surrogate dunng the breast feeding 
penod, which, m some traditional areas, is 
upto three years 14 Studies have mvanably 
indicated the penods of under one month 
and between 4 to 6 months as cntical nsk 
penods m terms of morbidity and 
mortality 15 The most needy empincally is 
the under-three year-old child Studies have 
mdicated the parameters of the ’at nsk’ 
child which have been helpful in identifying 
the needy These are children with low birth 
weight, of latter birth orders, with frequent 
morbidity episodes and are m general mor- 
tality nsks 16 In several empincal studies 
female mortality is higher than males dunng 
the infant years, 17 with age specific death 
rates being more for the under-four-year- 
old child 18 No doubt an economically well 
placed mother has greater access to ante and 
postnatal care, and can, therefore, maintain 
a higher survival rate of healthy children 
Ironically, however, it is the low income 
group mother who has a larger family size, 
indicating the almost unbearable low capac- 
ity of such highly anaemic mothers to bear 
and sustain healthy children 19 Therefore, a 
primary purpose of nutntion education goes 
even deeper into the whole gamut of health 
status of which nutntion education is a 
major indicator The pnmary purpose of 
nutntion education is the recogmton of and 
the practice m consuming nutntious foods 
for the pregnant mother especially m the 
third tnmester, so that both mother and 
child have a strong probability for 
survival 20 The costs of nutntion rehabilita- 
tion and the intermittent nature of rehabi- 
litation after relapse of the severely malnou- 
rished are indeed high Therefore, the need 
for preventive nutntion education dunng 
the foetal stage is imperative and more 
economical In intervention programmes, 
the most needy are the more ambivalent and 
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suspect about such programmes 

(e) Age and stage prescribed foods The 
pregnant mother and the weaning child are 
hardly conceived of as needing extra foods 
m many of our little communities 21 Extra 
foods are taboo for the pregnant mother 
because of the fear of the increased size of 
the urbom child and a difficult delivery for 
which the average rural home or primary 
health centre for that matter lack in exper- 
tise and equipment The inclusion of solids 
in the diet of the breast fed child is not 
fraught without the effect of insanitary 
habits leadmg to diarrhoea which unfortu- 
nately is ascribed to the new food In many 
cases solid food even enough food with 
nutrition is withheld, so that often the child 
is dehydrated Taboos and superstitions 
about hot and cold foods vary from one 
subculture to another, and their repertoire 
should be thoroughly gauged before laun- 
ching on a nutrition education project In 
most infrastructures nutrition education is 
linked with one or more components of 
development, and the degree to which it is 
given priority vanes from one programme to 
another, and even within the programme 
from one geographical area to another 22 

INFRASTRUCTURES FOR NUTRITION 
EDUCATION 

The teaching-learning situation is gener- 
ally focussed on the mother-child unit in 
both formal and informal infrastructures 
The emphasis in this discussion is on their 
potential for chanelhsmg nutrition educa- 
tion The formal infrastructures are gov- 
ernmental, where direct intervention takes 
placfe These are the supplementary nutri- 
tion programmes (SNP), the mid-day meals 
programmes (MDM), the Integrated Child 
Development Scheme (ICDS) and the Ap- 
plied Nutrition Programmes (ANP) The 
major nutrition intervention is a feeding 
process in the schedule of activities, and 
because of the latter, nutrition education 


has a reinforcing effect and is itself rein- 
forced However, there are different inten- 
sities m the education component for in- 
fluencing knowledge, attitudes and prac- 
tices The supplementary nutrition prog- 
ramme, by and large, is still a feeding 
programme and is only now adding the 
component of nutrition education wherev- 
er possible and feasible 23 The mid-day 
meals programme is a straight school snack 
programme, and has only a covert influence 
on the primary school children who have a 
regular meal on school days There is no 
direct attempt to teach, even the child 
beneficiaries, the effect of food eaten on 
their health status 24 The ICDS has a regular 
component of nutrition education which 
often forms the subject of the functional 
literacy programme for women m the neigh- 
bourhood, wh il e the ANP is, by its struc- 
ture, directed towards linking food pro- 
duced to food consumed with nutrition 
education as a regular feature There are 
also a number of aided programmes like the 
balwadis run by voluntary organisations 
sponsored by the government There are 
lessons to learn from these varied program- 
mes For instance, the SNP was originally 
conceived as a crash food supplementation 
programme for children from vulnerable 
groups in 1971-72 It has come a long way 
since to become a programme that is being 
upgraded to mclude other components of 
development like health and women’s de- 
velopment activities The ANP, originally 
conceived as a production and consumption 
programme, has shown little effect m the 
latter aspect Extension teaching methodol- 
ogy prevails through the use of food prepa- 
ration demonstrations, flip charts, posters, 
puppet shows, films and flannelgraphs, 
where scientific detail is worked in with 
story telling techniques 25 The outcomes of 
these ‘teaching-learning situations’ have 
eluded systematic evaluation mainly be- 
cause there is little or no baseline data 26 
While some small scale studies exist as 
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departmental research, there is again little 
knowledge of the 'more permanent nature’ 
of change in food habits due to nutrition 
education alone 

METHODOLOGY OF NUTRITION EDUCATION 

Commercial advertisement on radio and 
television and in cinema are well known 
Catchy messages affect consumer purchas- 
ing patterns The goal of messages emanat- 
ing from informal infrastructures repeatedly 
reinforces the ’buy and try’ method of 
commercial products Sight and sound have 
greater unpact than written matenal, espe- 
cially since the majority of the population 
is illiterate 

Another effective method of persuasion is 
repeated interface contact with clientele 
which is well afforded in intervention prog- 
rammes in the field situation The work of 
gramsevikas, community health workers, 
balsevikas and anganwadi workers takes 
them into the homes of individual families 
where creation of rapport is possible and 
where repeated home visits influence 
decision-makmg in food variety and the use 
of indigenous sources of foods Some orga- 
nisations m their take-home-food distribu- 
tions preface the distribution with health 
and nutrition demonstrations, which the 
mothers listen to and recapitulate m order 
to wait for the reward ’the take home food’ 
component of the programme 27 Where the 
clientele wait as long as the food distribution 
occurs there is no opportunity for nutrition 
education interaction This is one end of the 
dimension At the other end of the dimen- 
sion are the well known and stabilised 
mahila mandals, the primary health centres 
which are the most regular infrastructures to 
which the clientele can keep coming back 28 
For example, a mother who gives her child 
the food supplement can come back the next 
day and say “I think my child has had 
diarrhoea because of the khichdi or rava he 
ate here yesterday,”, solutions can be found 


through discussions of other sources of 
contamination the child might have been 
exposed to The doctor who talks about 
tetanus toxoid might talk m the same vein 
about spacing and the eating of greens 
locally common The success of the Compo- 
site Programme for Women and Children 
(CPWC) m the Kerala Mahila Sammajans, 
the kappagums m Tamil Nadu, and the 
anganwadi m Kosabad are programmes 
which illustrate the value of a continuous 
interface and dialogue with the neighbour- 
ing communities, which in turn generates a 
sense of community responsibility With the 
increasing population, and the scarcity of 
infrastructures and financial constraints, the 
existing facilities should be utilised to their 
fullest extent for they save on overheads, 
and already have the viability of experience 
Effective nutation intervention requires 
coordinated action for food production, 
consumption, and employment to increase 
purshasing power 29 

STRATEGIES IN EDUCATION FOR BETTER 
NUTRITION 

A single uniform strategy that is applic- 
able for all situations is not feasible as food 
patterns show distinct differences ecologi- 
cally, regionally, and even ethnically within 
a given area Three strategy models are 
given below 

(l) An Ecological Economic Model 
This model is usually utilised by experts who 
take the aggregate and distributive aspects 
of the nutation problem In this situation it 
is assumed that mal-nounshed people will 
eat the right foods given a market economy 
where income and prices are such that 
people are able to respond positively a 
condition of demand and supply for food 
and the market mechanism to equate the 
former to the latter 30 Therefore, the price 
structure and subsidies of essential com- 
modities become a part of the food pokey 
plans for the poor through rationing, food 
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stamps and octroi exemption for availability 
to poor segments at a nominal rate Pulses 
which are the poor man’s protein are m 
short supply and expensive, hence items m 
the market economy hke nutnnuggets and 
low cost indigenous mixes for weaning foods 
are part of a deliberate food policy strategy 
One state has already shown that the public 
distribution system of foodgrains has in- 
come distribution implications 31 

( 11 ) A psychosocial change model This 
model views change in development as an 
evolutionary process, where natural stimuli 
have their inherent attraction getting prop- 
erties As technology originates in urban 
areas and spreads to the fringe rural areas, 
tea and fizz dnnks take the place of lassi and 
milk Items of conspicuous consumption 
take on new values, as they index a rise m 
socio-economic status Consequently, if not 
compatible with rising expectation and the 
evolutionarily changing value systems, the 
content of nutrition education is 
tangential 32 Classical contribution to this 
model is evident m the several socio- 
anthropological studies on theories of 
modernisation 33 

(m) An adoption process model This 
model is based on the Rogenan approach 34 
which describes the processes involved m 
the adoption of innovations It is a mix 
between the psychosocial and the economic 
models, and serves as an interactional link 
between the two In essence it uses the 
stages of adoption from the creation of 
awareness to interest, to trial and then 
adoption (temporary or permanent), and 
goes beyond the learning stage to problems 
in the process and types categories of 
adopters and non-adopters 

FACTORS AFFECTING NUTRITION EDUCATION 

Whatever the conceptualised model and 
its resilience in actual field situations, cert ain 
necessary and adequate conditions must 
exist for lasting effects in nutrition educa- 


tion with which the media, the content and 
the message must have relevance These are 
discussed below 

(i) Desirabihty A food item must have 
attention getting properties if it is to have a 
positive appeal Food demonstrations have 
shown that if the new food is mixed with the 
staple, it is more acceptable than when 
prepared by itself 

(n) Availability However desirable, a 
food nutrition education is of no avail if it is 
ecologically unavailable Exploration m in- 
digenously grown nutritive foods as to their 
quality and quantity needs to be better 
known For instance, although chillies and 
coriander leaves are a rich source of vita- 
mins and are available anywhere in India, 
they cannot be used m sufficient quantities 
to make a significant impact on diet m any 
one preparation While geographical sam- 
ples of food and recipe building have been 
patchy, their geographical extensions and 
the active propagation of new additives in 
old recipes is as yet a challenge, as is the 
case of iodised salt for goitre prone groups 
Seasonal foods which are cheap as custard 
apples m Andhra and apples in Kashmir and 
melon m dry and areas are yet undeveloped 
for inexpensive use m non-seasonal times 
Mobile extension units of the Department 
of Food of the Central government have 
done a pioneering job m demonstrating 
food preservation, but they tend to stay 
within the penphery of semi-rural areas In 
ecologies where there is no market eco- 
nomy, staples should be available in the 
economy at highly subsidised rates and 
nutntion education should concentrate on 
the variety of ways these staples may be 
used For those in urban and semi-urban 
areas where food is available, it should be 
subsidised for the poor as they spend over 
60 to 70 per cent of their income on food 
purchases 35 
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(m) Consistency and continuity of 
teaching-learning situation The re- 
lated facets of continuity and consistency 
are important in moving the contents of 
nutrition education towards an impact 
There are a myriad instances, especially at 
the block level, where a crash programme is 
initiated, there is much fanfare, demonstra- 
tion of how to grow new foods, of the 
methodology of preparation of the foods, 
and after a penod of time the furore dies 
down and all is quiet Frequently time, 
money and effort is wasted in a campaign 
which is not earned out to its logical end 

(iv) Simultaneous and parallel de- 
velopment This is essential if nutrition 
education is to have an impact Sectors like 
health, family planning, housing, water 
supply, sanitation, education, employment, 
etc must move ahead as they have strong 
linkage with nutntional status 

(v) Observability and measurability of 
impact Observability of the impact of 
nutntion education is one of the most 
difficult processes, it is dynamic and ever 
changing and depends upon combinations of 
food for better nutntion For example, a 
vegetarian eating the right foods may be as 
well nutntioned as a non-vegetanan Stu- 
dies in knowledge, attitudes and practices 
due to the presentation of messages of 
improved nutntion and health measures 
have invanably noted a good measure of 
awareness, but hardly any m behavioural 
changes at least for any length of time 36 
Food consumption patterns are hard core 
behaviour and difficult to change, experts 
suggest that baseline data are essential if 
practices are to be measured on a longterm 
basis Since change in food behaviour can- 
not be ascribed to the effect of nutntion 
education alone, many intervention prog- 
rammes operate a host of other develop- 
ment activities for their interactive effect on 
changing food behaviour Several micro 
development programme are fairly success- 


ful m influencing food behaviour through an 
integrated package of services 37 

NUTRITION EDUCATION IN A LOGICAL 
FRAMEWORK 

The parameters may now be placed in a 
logical framework for a proper perspective 
m planning and programming 

(1) Prerequisites (i) A thorough rapport 
with the community to be educated is a 
prime requisite (u) This should be followed 
by a survey of the nutritionally at risk 
children and mothers, as they are the main 
target group (in) The popular modes of 
communication need to be studied and the 
content of nutntion education adapted m 
idiom and message For example, analogy 
to the growth of a plant from a seed may be 
used for the healthy development of the 
foetus in the pregnant mother (iv) The 
aegis of the prevailing power structure 
Should be enlisted for planning the content, 
the delivery of services, and participation, 
such as m food demonstrations and follow 
up visits m the homes 

(2) Activities The activities planned should 
be limited and manageable The suggestions 
are - 

(i) Encouragement of breast feeding, 
especially in families of urban slums where 
the child is otherwise apt to be fed on 
diluted infant foods unhygemcally prepared 
(u) Increased understanding of the food 
requirements of young children, especially 
with indigenous foods at the weaning stage 
(in) Use of foods rich m vitamin A, calcium 
and iron, e g , drumstick leaves, fruits and 
flowers, radish and beet leaves combined 
with the staple food (iv) Simple measures 
tor environmental sanitation such as ventila- 
tion, soakage pit and drainage channels (v) 
Simple detection methods and treatment of 
weaning diarrhoea, diarrhoea due to gas- 
trointestinal infections, and home remedies 
for oral rehydration (vi) Methods for pre- 
servation of seasonal fruits and vegetables 
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such a simple nutrition education messages 
are available in manuals 38-42 

3 Goals, strategies and inputs From a 
pl annin g perspective nutrition education 
should fit into a framework of goals 
strategies and inputs 

(a) Goals The major goal is reduced 
mortality due to malnutrition However, it 
is known by now that even if the material 
inputs of man, methods and materials are 
available the synergestic role of immuniza- 
tion and safe dnnkmg water are imperative 
for the proper functioning of improved food 
behaviour 

(b) Strategies The strategies to be 
adopted are dependent upon the rapport 
gamed by interaction with the community to 
be educated, survey of locally available 
foods, dietary practices etc In and areas, 
for instance, where millets are the mam 
foods, ways and means for combinations of 
millets must be tned, and stored for lean 
seasons while summer gourds form excellent 
dned vegetables for lean seasons 

Food distnbution programmes form only 
a short-term, stop-gap arrangement It is the 
will and action of the people to prepare food 
for themselves m their own homes on a 
longterm basis which should be the ultimate 
purpose of nutation education For m aking 
self-effort a long term process, nutation 
education should be introduced early in the 
curricula of boys and girls Among the adult 
uneducated masses, it has to be included in 
the informal system of adult education and 
functional literacy programmes 

(c) inputs Inputs into a nutation educa- 
tion programme are the infrastructure 
(mobile or stationary), personnel, material 
and funds, but most important are the 
techniques used by the educators The 
methodology of the training programme is 
crucial It must provide skills for adjusting 
to community needs Many community 
nutation education programmes have failed 


because of their stenle and theoretical 
foundations 

NUTRITION EDUCATORS 

The training of manpower in nutation 
education is by far the most crucial mput 
By its very nature, nutation education for 
community betterment in food behaviour 
cannot be taught is isolation Even so, the 
evaluation of the longest run programme, 
the Applied Nutation Programme (ANP), 
has demonstrated its weakness The study 
shows that the methodology and the techni- 
ques of the trainers (field level workers) 
and, therefore, the audience are particularly 
inadequate, especially in the practical 
aspects 43 In almost all field programmes, 
nutation education should be logically link- 
ed to other developmental programmes In 
the anganwadi it is linked to health and 
hygiene, in the mabila mandal it is link ed to 
income generating activities, health and 
social education, m the primary health 
centre it is linked to preventive health 
measures like the distribution of iron, folic 
acid and vitamin A doses for the vuluner- 
able groups 

Training m institutions are at various 
levels Professionals are trained at natio nal 
and state institutions, colleges of home 
science and agricultural universities These 
institutions offer nutation as a course at the 
undergraduate level mainly m the ch e mic al 
and the biological aspects At the post- 
graduate level there are several intensive 
courses Subsumed under a postgraduate 
programme is a community nutation 
course Extension education is more fre- 
quently a bias m those institutions which are 
rural oriented In allied fields like health 
and pubhc hygiene and social and preven- 
tive medicine, a geographical area is 
adopted for experimentation and field 
learning for the students However, the 
major weightage m these postgraduate 
courses is on theory and laboratory expen- 
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ence rather than practical field expenence 
At the other end of the dimension is the 
variety of training programmes for the 
semi-professionals for whom the profession- 
als set curricula, give lectures, advise and 
direct on the ue of audio-visual aids on what 
is balanced diets, good nutrition and nutri- 
tious reapes In the final analysis it is the 
semi-professional who has to communicate 
with the community and who has little 
expenence m the skills required to tailor 
scientific conditions to a field situation 
Studies of training programmes reveal 
rather stylised learning expenences , 44 but 
expenepce with community workers has 
shown that they benefit more from on-the- 
job framing and guidance than from their 


pretraming 45 In newer thinking there is 
considerable thought being given to this 
aspect of inservice penodic training for 
semi-professionals and onentation courses 
for allied workers (both at the supervisory' 
and co-worker levels) 

There are several orientation workshop 
types of training programmes by national 
and state voluntary organisations such as the 
Indian Council of Child Welfare, where 
nutrition education is a component of inte- 
grated activities Table I gives a macro level 
view of the types of training programmes for 
professionals and semi-professionals in 
which nutrition education is a component of 
their training 


A general view of types* of training programmes 
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Semi-professionals 
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I 
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i 

Auxiliary 

nurse 

midwife 


Community Anganwadi 
Volunteer Worker 
Worker 


* Types refer to onentation, inservice, and full/part tune pre-service regular framing 
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Because of the synergestic role of health 
and nutrition, the medical world is slowly 
accepting the fact that community nutrition 
and nutrition education are fundamental to 
their health programmes In the area of 
socal work and rural development, not only 
has nutrition education occupied an impor- 
tant place but there is explicit programming 
for nutrition rehabilitation of severely mal- 
nourished children through domiciliary in- 
tervention The case of the Tamil Nadu 
nutrition project is a good illustration of the 
investment made m nutrition education But 
apart from this newly launched programme, 
nutrition education at the State level has 
received very uneven attention This is 
particularly due to the fact that changes in 
food habits depend upon the synchronisa- 
tion in time and place upon other factors 

There are three levels of training which 
have to be cogently perceived and dove- 
tailed, so that at the level of community and 
individual decision making level, the educa- 
tion is easily transferable into practice 
These levels are the trainers m the training 
institutions, the field level workers and the 
individual mother m her home who is to 
practise and accomplish the techniques of 
food production and consumption 

DIRECTIONS FOR RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

The most important direction by far is the 
setting up of realistic objectives and their 
corresponding goals Country level exer- 
cises over the past Five year plan periods 
have come closer to realising that the lasting 
effects of community and individual nutri- 
tion are more cost-effective in the last 
analysis than short-term feeding program- 
mes However, parallel and often overlap- 
ping ad hoc programmes are operating m 
the same area and often for the same 
beneficiaries The ministries of Health and 
Social Welfare are formulating perspectives, 
the Planning Commission is reviewing ways 


and means of making communities responsi- 
ble for their nutritional standards This is a 
necessary process at the macro level In 
many developmental programmes objec- 
tives and goals are well defined, but the 
corresponding mechanism strategies and 
management techniques are lacking This is 
more true of nutntion education where the 
objectives are clear but the measurement of 
goals elusive 46 For instance, while one can 
set goals for reduction in infant mortality 
rate in figures, the enumerative effect of 
nutntion education is not on par 

Summansing the major findings of re- 
search m nutntion education, a study indi- 
cates that methodology is the major m- 
fluencer However much a homemaker 
knows about nutntion it does not influence 
change to the extent that involvement in 
decisions do The ’discussion and decision’ 
and ’tell and show’ methods are more 
effective The age and interest level of the 
learner are more important than the length 
of time to which the learner is exposed 47 

Research and development are simul- 
taneous processes What are their future 
prospects 7 One major aspect is the timin g of 
nutrition education There is no doubt that 
nutrition education should be taught as a life 
style in scientific living, as early as the 
primary school years However, change m 
food habits means the creation of an essen- 
tial base, with opportunities for realising 
additional purchasing power among the 
urban and rural poor besides increasing the 
quality 48 Further, an administrative infras- 
tructure that allows multisectoral participa- 
tion is important , 49 so that other experi- 
ences like production of pulses, improved 
efficiency m distribution of food grains, and 
the utilisation of leadership channels m 
cohesive ethmc groups is possible And still 
further, it must be underscored that many 
traditional diets are good mixtures of the 
most seasonal local ingredients, and form a 
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logical base for nutrition education, rather 
than the analytic ’food groups’ approach 50 
Even among these traditional diets in va- 
rious geo-ecological regions, because the 
dimensions of poverty vary, seasonal varia- 
tion must dictate the content of nutrition 
education such as cold and hot foods, foods 
prescribed and foods avoided 

Research and development should cover 
conceptualisation m a training programme 
The curricula of nutrition education must be 
revolutionised and should be simplified at 
all levels If the content is to make sense to 
the individual mother who is to practise 
what is preached, a few manageable and 
meaningful units should form the modular 
curriculum For instance, with factory hands 
there will be different learning experiences 
vis-a-vis landless agricultural labourers The 
content of nutrition education should start 
on a problem solving basis, the methodolo- 
gy being such that the people will recognise 
their own problems through a logical stop 
process Baseline information is essential to 
assess the effect of learning in changed 
behaviour Often case study approaches 
have been found useful 51 Another concern 
of research and development is to carefully 
examine existing programmes which show a 
fair amount of success and those which do 
not and to draw from these examples the 
critical indices for success m nutrition 
education This information will also form a 
feedback for other programmes m terms of 
comparative costs of nutrition education 
programmes, with and without other com- 
ponents Programmes tned on an ex- 
perimental basis with large costs cannot be 
replicated on a large scale owing to financial 
constraints Therefore, viable, geographi- 
cally extendable, and community managed 
development programmes in which nutri- 
tion education is a major component should 
give the direction in nutrition education 

MARGARET KHALAKDINA 
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NUTRITION POLICIES AND 
PROGRAMMES 

The widespread problem of nutritional 
deficiency disorders prevailing m India has 
been very well documented through several 
surveys earned out dunng the last two or 
three decades These studies 1 , 2 , 3 , 4 , 5 clearly 
point out that the most vulnerable segments 
for nutntional deficiency disorders are 
growing children and women in the repro- 
ductive age group, particularly among the 
low socio-economic groups, which consti- 


tute the majonty of our population The 
high morbidity and mortality amongst these 
vulnerable segments has been well- 
established A third of the total deaths occur 
in children under the age of five years 
Under-nutntion and anaemia contribute to 
a large extent to maternal mortality in the 
country The infant mortality rate, though it 
was brought down from above 200 to the 
level of 136 (in rural areas) in 1978, is still 
high, the age specific mortality between the 
ages of 1 and 4 years which reflects nutrition 
in the childhood is observed to be almost 
stationary The inter-relationship between 
common infections like diarrhoea, respira- 
tory diseases and under-nutntion are also 
known, and nutntional deficiency disorders 
are the underlying cause for most of the 
deaths among children suffenng from these 
infections and infestations 

Protein energy malnutrition A re- 
cent review of the community surveys 6 
earned out in the country indicate that at 
any point of time 40 per cent of the children 
under five years of age belonging to the 
weaker socio-economic groups suffer from 
one or more of the nutntion deficiency 
signs By far the most common nutritional 
deficiency disorder among children is pro- 
tein energy malnutntion (PEM) The preva- 
lence of severe forms of PEM, namely, 
kwashiorkor and marasmus, in pre-school 
children, is normally about 3 per cent with 
peak incidence around the age of 2 to 3 
years In its milder form, PEM constitutes 
one of the widespread nutntional problems 
amongst growing children Taking into 
account the proportion of poor households, 
an estimate of the severe forms at a point of 
time in the country will be between 20 to 30 
lakh children below the age of 5 years If 
milder forms are considered, it can be 
expected to be roughly ten times more 
Based on body weights, this estimate will 
increase further It is estimated that the 
proportion of children belonging to the 
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poorer sections, who have body weights 
below the average of children belonging to 
well-to-do sections, is as high as 90 per cent 
or more In other words, only about 10 per 
cent of the poor children have equal or 
above the average body weights ooserved in 
children of the well-to-do groups 7 , 8 

The dangerous consequences of PEM he 
in possible permanent defects that may take 
place as a result of early experience of 
malnutrition among these children There 
could be defects in both physical growth and 
in the mental capacity to learn Even though 
it has been shown that this deficiency in 
physical and mental capacity could be over- 
come in course of time, it is possible that the 
delay or lag period during the early years 
resulting from malnutrition could unfavour- 
ably influence the contribution of these 
children to the social and economic well- 
being of the community 

Vitamin a deficiency Another important 
nutritional deficiency disorder which is in- 
variably associated with PEM is vitamin A 
deficiency In young children, particularly 
around the age of 1-3 years, vitamin A 
deficiency m its severe form affects the 
cornea, leadmg to irreversible blindness 
Depending on the area, the prevalence of 
vitamin A deficiency could vary from a low 
level of 1 to 2 per cent to as high as 10 to 15 
per cent particularly among growing chil- 
dren Though precise information on the 
proportion of blindness due to vitamin A 
deficiency is not available, it is estimated 
that about 0 1 per cent of the pre-school 
children suffer from corneal defects mostly 
attributable to vitamin A deficiency, either 
directly or as an underlying cause 

Anaemia Anaemia, particularly due to 
iron deficiency, is very common among 
children and women during the reproduc- 
tive age Prevalence of anaemia in a com- 
munity vanes from 20 per cent to as high as 
70 to 80 per cent, and approximately half of 


the children and women suffer from 
anaemia During pregnancy, severe forms 
of anaemia increase further Quite a propor- 
tion of pregnancy-wastage and complica- 
tions dunng delivery and post-natal penod 
can be attnbuted to anaemia In addition 
the functional capacity of people especially 
young adults and women is affected by 
anaemia and results m low productivity In 
many areas, other contributory causes for 
anaemia are poor hygienic conditions lead- 
mg to parasitic infections like hookworm 
infestation In these areas, both nutritional 
and environmental factors play an impor- 
tant role in the prevalence of anaemia 

Other nutritional disorders There 
are many other important disorders like 
vitamin B complex deficiency, pellagra, and 
vitamin D deficiency (rickets), which are 
widely prevalent but their magnitude or 
seventy is not so high as compared to those 
mentioned above There are some which are 
localised due to the specific conditions in the 
environment like lathynsm, goitre, fluorosis 
etc Obviously, these conditions also affect 
the economy of the region and are likely to 
affect the development of these areas 

MALNUTRITION AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

The mam causative factors for the wide- 
spread prevalence of nutritional deficiency 
disorders in our country are poverty, ignor- 
ance, illiteracy and infections It is esti- 
mated that about 50 per cent of the families 
are below the poverty line and it is, there- 
fore, expected that nutritional deficiency 
disorders will be widespread among this 
segment of the population Except for bet- 
ter availability and consumption of staple 
cereals, many of the nutritious foods are 
beyond the reach of the major segment of 
the population The diets are inadequate m 
many of the nutrients Among children, 
calorie deficiency is predominant Fortu- 
nately, even the poor lactating mothers are 
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ible to provide sufficient nourishment to the 
infant through breast milk at least upto the 
age of 4-6 months and continue to breast- 
feed beyond this age for prolonged periods 
except that adequate supplements are not 
provided along with breast milk Apart from 
poor purchasing power in this segment, the 
literacy rate is also very poor and there is 
widespread lack of knowledge about the 
relationship between food, health and dis- 
ease Knowledge about the nutritive value 
of locally available foods and their proper 
utilisation is practically absent Knowledge 
about good feeding habits for children and 
mothers and about the special need for 
nutritious foods is not adequate Some of 
their current concepts and values about 
foods have a deleterious influence on 
health There are situations where inspite of 
better food production and better socio- 
economic status nutritious foods are not 
utilised properly because of poor knowledge 
leading to little improvement m the nutri- 
tional status of these population groups, the 
sufferers are mainly children and mothers 

Another factor contributing to wide- 
spread malnutrition is poor personal and 
environmental hygiene Concepts regarding 
hygiene are outdated, facilities available for 
improvement of hygiene are also very poor 
in these communities, resulting in high 
prevalence of infections and infestations 
which in turn leads to malnutrition and 
poorer productivity It is obvious that chil- 
dren of the poor socio-economic groups of 
population are at a disadvantage right from 
birth onwards The poorly nounshed 
mother gives birth to a child with low birth 
weight who lives in an environment which is 
favourable for dissemination of infections, 
by the time the child reaches five years, he 
has had an early expenence of malnutntion 
and under-nutntion due to inadequacies in 
the diet and poor health care This effect 
persists dunng the growing penod and is 
also observed m adulthood, particularly 
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among women dunng the reproductive 
penod 

In oar attempts to raise the level of health 
and nutntion m the community, steps have 
to be taken simultaneously to remove all the 
deficiencies and bottlenecks affecting the 
community and this has to be planned in an 
integrated manner Without this approach, 
it is difficult to achieve the goal of improving 
the nutntional status of the population, 
particularly the vulnerable segments 

The results of the surveys earned out by 
the National Institute of Nutntion (NIN) 
which are given in table 1 to 3 which follow, 
seem to confirm the above observations 

TRENDS IN NUTRITION POLICIES 

Pre-Independence Period In the early 
days, emphasis was mainly placed on deal- 
ing with famine, drought and hunger on an 
emergency basis At the level of the com- 
munity, smtable measures were available 
for dealing with the pioblem of hunger and 
poverty among certain sections as a social 
obligation or fulfilment of vows through 
chanty feeding, doles, etc with no large- 
scale involvement of government Dunng 
this penod, there was also very little in- 
formation on the prevalence of nutntional 
deficiency disorders, concept of nutntional 
requirements and knowledge about con- 
tnbutory factors A number of commis- 
sions, particularly m relation to famine and 
agnculture, pointed out the need for taking 
steps to increase food production and im- 
prove the level of nutntion It was also 
observed that different departments ex- 
pressed different needs in terms of nutn- 
tion The defence services were very much 
concerned by the low level of health and its 
effect on recruitment policy Health agen- 
cies regarded nutntion problems as clinical 
disorders and laid stress more on curative 
services as against preventive services, and 
even the latter was confined to sanitation 
and control of communicable diseases The 
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Calorie and Protein Intake of Preschool Children 
(1-5 Years) 


Place 

Number 

Calories 

Protein (gm ) 

Year 

Source 

Andhra Pradesh, Kerala 
Tamil Nadu Karnataka 

2961 

609 

15 

1955 * 
(NIN) 

South India 

Surve\ 

Vellore, 

Hyderabad 

500 

745 

19 

1966 + 

Pre-school 
studies (ICMR) 

Poona, Bombay, 

Delhi, Calcutta 

2000 

780 

23 

1966 + 

Pre-school 
studies (ICMR) 

Tamil Nadu, 

Andhra Pradesh, 

Kerala, Karnataka 

259 

722 

21 

1974 + 

NNMB (ICMR) 

Maharashtra, Madhya 
Pradesh, Gujarat, West 
Bengal, Uttar Pradesh 

239 

830 

26 

1974 + 

NNMB (ICMR) 

Recommended 

1000 

1200 

18 

20 



TABLE 2 

Mean Body Weight of Children in India (Poor Socio-Economic Groups) (in kg.) 


Age (Years) 


Survey 

Year of 
Survey 

1-5 

At 5 

At 20 

South India (NIN) 

1955 + 

10 3 

13 2 


Pre-school Studies (ICMR) 

South 

1966+ 

96 



North 


98 




Studies on Growth and Development of Indian 

1956 + 

10 8 

14 0 

45 8 

Children (ICMR) 

NNMB 

South 

1974 + 

10 3 

13 2 

443 

North 


10 2 

12 9 

45 0 

Expected Weight 


12 5 

17 0 

58 0 
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TABLE 3 


Prevalence of Nutrition Deficiency Disorders m Pre-School Children (Per Cent) 



Survey m South 
India * (NIN) 
1955-58 

Preschool 
Studies * * 
(ICMR) 
1966 + 

NNMB (ICMR) 
1974 + 

Kwashiorkor 

10 

10 

07 

Emaciation/Marasmus 

17 

20 

28 

Vitamin A Deficiency 

24 

7 1 

56 

Vitamin B-Complex Deficiency 

24 

52 

58 

Anaemia 

— 

53 0 

— 


* Protein Malnutrition m South India, K S Rao et al , Bull , WHO (1959) 
* * Studies on Preschool Children (ICMR), 1974, Tech Rep 
NNMB National Nutrition Monitoring Bureau (ICMR) 


Department of Education was concerned 
about the health of school children and its 
relation to poor enrolment in educational 
institutions 9,1<U1 

Thus, there was no clearcut policy on 
nutrition though there was a desire from all 
quarters for improvement of the nutritional 
status of vulnerable segments 

With the advancement of science, the 
whole problem of nutrition was investigated 
from the scientific point of view resulting in 
a proper understanding of the science of 
nutrition and its relation to health and 
disease This was available form clinical 
reports, research studies and limited surveys 
undertaken by health agencies In this re- 
spect, the contribution of Bntish Army 
Medical Officers, in particular that of Dr 
Robert McCamson, m the establishment of 
an institution of nutntion research, the 
forerunner of ICMR (Indian Council of 
Medical Research) and (NIN) should be 
recognised 12 It was increasingly realised 
that the widespread problem of diseases, 
high mortality and low level of health could 
be attributed to the low level of nutntion in 


the population The Bhore Committee 13 on 
health policy clearly recommended, on the 
basis of enough evidence, that the Depart- 
ment of Health should take adequate steps 
to improve the nutntion of people, m 
particular children and mothers through 
vanous steps recommended for improve- 
ment in the maternal and child health 
services This also included the establish- 
ment of feeding programmes on a large 
scale The earliest nutntion programme to 
be implemented was milk (skim) feeding 
programme initiated dunng and immediate- 
ly after the second world war as an emergen- 
cy measure with the help of international 
agencies like UNICEF, through pnmary 
health centres (PHCs), Maternal and Child 
Health (MCH) centres and other health 
agencies This was a result of the policy of 
maintaining the health and nutntional status 
of vulnerable segments of the population 
dunng emergency penods This programme 
was discontinued only in 1969 as a result of 
the global policy of the UNICEF to with- 
draw from such feedmg programmes 

Nutntion and five year plans Since the 
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raising of the level of nutrition among the 
people has been included in the Directive 
Principles of State Policy (Article 47) of the 
Constitution of India, nutrition was given a 
place in the five year development plans 

A review of the five year plan allocations 
and policies gives an idea of the trends in 
nutrition policies and programmes 14 The 
First five year plan (1951-56) stressed the 
adverse effects of malnutrition on children, 
expectant and nursing mothers and recom- 
mended organization of feedmg program- 
mes through child welfare centres, nutrition 
education among communities, equitable 
distribution of available foods, attention to 
agricultural practice, better methods of food 
processmg and improvement of food habits 
of people An important recommendation 
was the establishment of a nutrition section 
m the public health departments in different 
States and at the Centre 

In the Second five year plan (1956-61), 
the same emphasis was continued for impro- 
ving the nutrition of vulnerable segments of 
the population and provision was also made 
for nutation research and surveys and im- 
provement of diet in hospitals 

During the Third five year plan (1961-66) , 
a recommendation was made for large scale 
production of nutritious foods and their 
preservation, stress was also laid on coor- 
dination between various departments con- 
cerned with nutation, namely, health, agri- 
culture, animal husbandry, fisheries In this 
period, the expanded nutation programme 
was started in the states of Andhra Pradesh, 
Onssa and Uttar Pradesh as an ex- 
perimental measure which was later ex- 
tended_ and implemented as the Applied 
Nutation Programme (ANP) all over the 
country The emphasis was on training of 
villagers and extension personnel for local 
production and for encouraging consump- 
tion of nutritious foods 


On the recommendation of the School 
Health Committee 15 appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of India the mid-day meal scheme 
was implemented by the Department of 
Education This programme not only stres- 
ses the value of good nutation to growing 
children but also attempts to enlist the 
support of the community for increased 
enrolment of children in the primary 
schools The mid-day meal provided to the 
school children was started m 1962-63 with 
assistance from the Central government 
Earlier, the municipal corporations of met- 
ropolitan cities had initiated such program- 
mes with the purpose of increasing the 
enrolment of children, the earliest was 
implemented in Madras in 1920 For this 
purpose, the rural area community support 
was also forthcoming In 1981-82, the school 
meal programme with the assistance of 
CARE in the form of food commodities was 
targeted to cover about 90 lakh children In 
the earlier days, the emphasis was mainly on 
school children and on protem-nch foods 
like milk Research studies and surveys 
earned out under the auspices of ICMR 
and NIN on the nutational problems ot 
pre-school children, clearly brought out the 
significance of PEM as a major public health 
problem among children It was observed 
that PEM could have a permanent effect on 
physical growth and mental capacity of 
children It was also shown that this prob- 
lem could be treated and prevented by the 
use of locally available foods or by slight 
modifications in existing diets and there was 
no need for relatively expensive protem-nch 
foods The importance of calone m relation 
to protein 16 was also brought out by these 
studies Based on the findings of NIN, it was 
recommended that supplementary feedings 
with locally available nutatious foods, 
which provides 300 calones and 10-15 gms 
of protein so as to meet the deficit in the 
diets, could raise the level of nutation m 
pre-school children and mothers, and this 
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could be organized through local commun- 
ity effort Thus, the emphasis shifted from 
school children to pre-school children who 
are relatively more vulnerable to protein 
calone deficiencies In 1967, the Govern- 
ment of India had set up a committee under 
the Chairmanship of Sri G C Sinha to 
prepare a programme for child welfare 17 
This committee considered the nutritional 
problems prevalent among pre-school chil- 
dren and recommended that nutrition ser- 
vices should be offered to both urban and 
rural areas, particularly among the under- 
privileged classes 

In the Fourth five year plan (1969-74), the 
task force of the Pla nning Commission on 
nutrition policy and programmes reviewed 
the progress 1 ” and suggested that there 
should be programme to (i) provide for 
progressive growth on knowledge of nutri- 
tion through research and its dissemination 
through education, training and extension, 
(n) improve dietary habits and promote 
awareness and progress of nutrition, (m) 
provide for identification of nutritional de- 
ficiencies and feeding of vulnerable groups, 
both school and preschool children, (iv) 
ensure coordination between all agencies 
concerned with implementation of nutrition 
programmes and activities of administra- 
tion, organizations at all levels 

An inter-departmental Nutrition Coor- 
dination Committee has been constituted by 
the Ministry of Social Welfare The Food 
and Nutrition Board of the Ministry of Food 
has been providing advisory services and 
periodically reviewing the implementation 
pf food and nutrition programmes 

During the Fifth plan penod, the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, Government of 
India, initiated two types of feeding prog- 
rammes under the Central sector Sup- 
plementary feeding for the age group 3-5 
years was organised through major national 
volun tar y organisations with assistance pro- 


vided by the Ministry of Social Welfare for 
organising balwadis with supplementary 
feeding as one of the inputs The special 
nutrition programme for pre-school children 
and expectant and nursing mothers, 
directed primarily to the weaker sections in 
tribal areas, urban slums and drought prone 
areas, was introduced during 1970-71 In the 
Fifth five year plan (1974-78), a coordinated 
approach to nutrition programmes was 
attempted with the participation of depart- 
ments concerned with nutrition, health, 
agriculture, education etc 19 so as to provide 
integrated services to the vulnerable seg- 
ments The national programme of mini- 
mum needs launched in the Fifth plan 
mcluded nutrition which began to be consi- 
dered as a developmental programme It 
was also realised that the desired results 
could not be achieved merely by supple- 
mentation with food and there was need to 
tackle factors contributing to malnutrition 
like infections and infestations The ’general 
policy was towards providing health care to 
the beneficiaries under nutrition program- 
mes This concept of integrated health caie 
received impetus with the launching of the 
Integrated Child Development Services 
scheme m 1975-76 which envisages for 
children m the age group of 0-5 years and 
pregnant and nursing mothers a package of 
services such as health and nutntion educa- 
tion, supplementary nutntion, immuniza- 
tion, health check-up, referral services and 
nonformal preschool education 20 By 1985- 
86, 1225 projects had been sanctioned m 
rural, urban and tnbal areas of the country 
In 1974, a National Policy for Children was 
also adopted by the Government of India 
The pokey envisages that m formulating 
programmes, adequate services to children 
will be provided before and after birth and 
throughout the penod of growth to ensure 
their full physical, mental and social de- 
velopment Preventive and promotive 
aspects of child health including nutntion 
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for the child and the mother have been 
given an important place in the policy 

The Sixth five year plan takes a compre- 
hensive view of nutrition planning and 
pohcy making It has observed that the 
limited success of nutrition intervention 
programmes m the past was due to inability 
to provide linkages, m a satisfactory man- 
ner, with employment, health services, pro- 
tected drinking water, and improvement of 
environmental sanitation and hygiene It 
has suggested the role of related interven- 
tion programmes m tackling the problems 
such as measures to eradicate poverty, 
high-fertihty, unemployment and under- 
employment, illiteracy specially of the 
mothers, lack of sanitation and safe drinking 
water etc It suggests that "several schemes 
would need to be taken up for implementa- 
tion in a coordinated manner" These in- 
clude (1) employment and income genera- 
tion, creation of capital assets for the nation 
through conversion of human labour, (2) 
family limitation, (3) community organisa- 
tion and its participation, (4) education with 
special stress on nutrition and nealth, (5) 
equitable food distribution through expan- 
sion of public distribution system and pro- 
duction of nutritious foods and ensuring 
balanced production of cereals, pulses, 
vegetables and anunal products, (6) provi- 
sion of safe dnnking water supply, (7) 
awareness of public health and personal 
hygiene, (8) control of communicable dis- 
eases and intestinal disorders and (9) provi- 
sion of housing and clothing for poorer 
sections These would be taken up for 
implementation m a coordmated manner 

The direct nutrition intervention prog- 
rammes will still, therefore, be necessary to 
cater to certain specially vulnerable age and 
sex groups who are prone to malnutrition 
and nutritional orders The governmental 
efforts would have to be substantial but 
selective to benefit children and mothers 


living in the most backward rural, tnbal and 
disaster prone areas and urban slums 
Ongoing intervention programmes would 
have to be restructured to make them 
effective 21 

Thus, the pohcy on nutrition m the 
country has undergone considerable 
cflanges from the early pre-independence 
period when emergency measures and social 
obligations were given importance With 
increasing knowledge through research and 
community studies, the need for a scientific 
basis for application of this knowledge 
about nutrition and health has been real- 
ised Attempts are being made to pool all 
the available resources on a self-reliant basis 
to meet the needs of the vulnerable seg- 
ments of the population on a priority basis 
From an ad hoc approach, the pohcy on 
nutrition now forms an integrated part of 
the overall development pohcy of the coun- 
try and the expertise available m different 
agencies are now being harnessed to de- 
velop human resources 

APPROACHES TO PROBLEM OF MALNUTRITION 

The efforts made in the country to raise 
level of nutrition among the vulnerable 
segments are briefly considered below - 

Availability of Foods Production of 
cereals has been considerably augmented by 
the implementation of programmes for uti- 
lising improved agriculture technology, par- 
ticularly high yielding varieties of seeds, 
prevention of crop loss and improved post- 
harvesting technology Though uneven dis- 
tribution exists to a large extent, the amount 
of cereals produced m the country more 
than meets the total requirements of the 
population However, this augmentation of 
food production has been confined only to 
cereals There has been a slight increase in 
the production of other foods but it is much 
below the needs of the country 

The implementation of a public distnbu- 
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Major Nutritional Programmes 


Main Objective Target Group Implementing 

Programme Agency 


1 Supplementary feeding 
a) Special Nutntion 


To control and prevent 
PEM 


a) Pre-school children, 
pregnant and nursing 
mothers 


b) Undemutntion and b) School children 
increased enrolment 
of children 

Midday Meal Programme 


2 Massive Dose Vitamm-A 
distribution 

3 Iron and folic acid tablet 
distribution 

4 Iodized salt distribution 

5 Applied nutntion 
programme (ANP) 


Vitamin A deficiency 


Pre-school children 


Anaemia Pre-school children, 

pregnant and nursing 
women 

Endemic Goitre General population m 

endemic zones 

to provide nutntion education Rural communities in 
through demonstration, selected areas 

feeding and production 
programmes 


6 Integrated child to provide health, nutntion Urban/rural and tnbal 

development (ICDS) and pre-school education with areas 

services mother and child as the focal 

point 

7 Production and processing to increase food production — 

of foods and to augment tne supply of 

low cost processed foods of 
standard value to meet the 
demands of different 
supplementary feeding 
programmes * 


a) Social Welfare (m 
some States there are 
different departments 
for rural/urban and 
tnbal areas) 

b) Education 


Health 

Health 

Health 

Rural Development 


Social Welfare 


Food and Agnculture 


tion system and its expansion to rural areas 
as well as appropnate measures to control 
prices of foods from time to time has 
definitely improved the availability of foods 
to all sections of the population The food 
for work project is also a welfare measure to 
create employment and improve availability 
of foods to the weaker sections Another 
area of development is the increased utiliza- 
tion of foods which hitherto have not been 
fully exploited like oilseeds, groundnut, 


soyabean and cotton seed The production 
of processed and fortified foods is receiving 
adequate support as low cost substitutes for 
expensive animal food sources There has 
been a considerable increase in the develop- 
ment of dairy products The extensive use of 
simple methods of preservation of foods, 
prevention of losses by improving storage, 
milling and other processmg methods, and 
control of contamination by fungi and other 
toxins are important developments in the 
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application of food technology to augment 
food production Agro-economic conditions 
and habits limit the use of fortification and 
enrichment of staple foods with required 
nutrients However, m the prevention of 
goitre, iodised salt is being extensively used 
in the country in the sub-Himalayan region 

NUTRITION PROGRAMMES 

Applied nutrition programme In this 
programme an attempt was made to develop 
a coordinated strategy of local production of 
nutritious foods with the sole purpose of 
tr aining and educating the community m the 
production and consumption of nutritious 
foods to prevent malnutrition among the 
vulnerable groups This started as an Ex- 
panded Nutrition Programme, so termed 
because it was an expansion of the earlier 
milk feeding programme implemented dur- 
ing and after the war as an emergency 
measure This programme basically is a 
production-oriented programme which en- 
courages self-help by the rural communities, 
on a long term basis The major components 
of the programme are training in the pro- 
duction of nutritious foods, their consump- 
tion by vulnerable segments, and commun- 
ity education on nutation Voluntary groups 
like women’s clubs, youth clubs are encour- 
aged to participate in this programme with 
necessary incentives The production com- 
ponents earlier included only horticulture, 
poultry and pisciculture but now it is based 
entirely on local resources and nutritional 
needs of the population The programme 
was started during the Third five year plan 
and expanded in a phased manner Both 
Central government assistance and UN- 
ICEF support was available to the State 
governments for the programme The prog- 
ramme was transferred to the State govern- 
ments m the Sixth plan 

Supplementary feeding programmes 
The midday meal programme for school 
children has been m operation from 1962-63 


and is being implemented by the Ministry of 
Education The programme covered about 
1 74 crore school children by the end of 
March 1980 Under this scheme, primary 
school children in the age group 6-11 years 
are provided with a meal consisting of 8-12 
gm of protein and about 300 calones This is 
expected to meet at least one-third of the 
nutritional needs of the children Feeding is 
undertaken for about 200 days m a year 
CARE (Cooperation for American Relief 
Everywhere) has been supporting the prog- 
ramme from 1973 in the form of com, soya 
or bulgar wheat with or without skimmed 
milk and soyabean oil or butter oil In 
many schools, some of the local foods like 
milk and recently some ready-to-eat foods 
based on soya or groundnut with or without 
milk are being utilised 

For pre-school children, expectant and 
nursing mothers the special nutation prog- 
ramme is implemented by the Department 
of Social Welfare m the States and is 
confined to vulnerable segments of pre- 
school children below six years, and expec- 
tant and nursing mothers belonging to tribal 
areas, urban slums and drought-prone rural 
areas In the urban areas, mostly bread and 
milk are supplied by local government 
dames and public sector bakenes In the 
tribal areas, the supplements are usually 
based on locally available cereals and 
pulses The programme covered about 103 
lakh children by the end of 1983-84 The 
World Food Programme, CARE and locally 
procured food are utilised The food supple- 
mentation provides about 300 calones and 
10-12 gms of protein 

The Ministry of Social Welfare gives 
grants to national level voluntary organisa- 
tions for providing supplementary feeding 
to about 2 39 lakh children attending balwa- 
dis 

In both the midday meal and SNP, the 
food is cooked at the feeding centre or 
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schools However, in some areas, it is 
centrally processed or cooked and distri- 
buted to the various feeding centres 

PREVENTIVE MEASURES AGAINST VITAMIN A 
DEFICIENCY AND ANAEMIA 

The Department of Family Welfare m the 
Ministry of Health is implementing a prog- 
ramme for the prevention of blindness m 
children due to vitamin A deficiency and the 
programme for prevention of anaemia 
among women and children Children m the 
age group 1-6 years are fed an oral dose of 
200,000 I U of vitamin A solution once 
every 6 months upto the age of 6 years This 
was initiated in 1970 in areas where vitamin 
A deficiency was a senous problem and now 
extends to almost the entire country Vita- 
min A is being distributed through the 
existing health agencies in rural and urban 
areas as a preventive measure The prog- 
ramme against anaemia benefits children 
and women of the reproductive age They 
receive a daily supply of tablets containing 
iron and folic acid 

INTEGRATED CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
SERVICES 

Based on the concept of integrated 
approach to early childhood care, the Inte- 
grated Child Development Services scheme 
is being implemented by the Ministry of 
Social Welfare Initially it was started m 33 
projects m selected tribal, rural and urban 
areas of the country By 1985-86, 1,225 
projects had been sanctioned The program- 
me provides a package of services to pre- 
school children and expectant and nursing 
mothers which mcludes supplementary 
feeding, health care (immunisation, health 
check, referral) nutrition and health educa- 
tion, and non-formal pre-school education 

GOITRE CONTROL PROGRAMME 

This is implemented by the Department 
of Health in the sub-Himalayan regions by 


the supply of iodized salt to the population 
at risk The iodized salt is manufactured at 
three locations in the country 

NUTRITION RESEARCH, TRAINING AND COM- 
MUNITY EDUCATION 

With a view to improving knowledge in 
the community about nutation and health, 
emphasis is bemg given to adequate training 
and orientation of different categories of 
personnel implementing health and nutri- 
tion programmes High level tiaming is 
imparted in specialised institutions like the 
National Institute of Nutation, the All- 
India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health, the Central Food Technological 
Research Institute and post-graduate insti- 
tutes of medical sciences located m different 
parts of the country Home science colleges 
and medical colleges also undertake training 
of health workers and social workers The 
Department of Food has established region- 
al centres for training in food technology 
and catering and also a number of food craft 
institutes m the country Currently, there is 
a pokey to include the subject of health and 
population under general education as part 
of the curricula of the secondary school, 
under-graduate level and, if possible, at the 
post-graduate level Human nutation is also 
bemg mcluded in the curricula of agricultu- 
ral universities for graduates in the agri- 
cultural and veterinary sciences The Indian 
Council of Medical Research has been 
playing an important role in encouraging 
research studies, both academic and ap- 
plied, on the various problems of nutation 
and health m different parts of the country 
The National Institute of Nutation has 
brought out a number of publications to suit 
different personnel connected with health 
and nutation and also for trainers of com- 
munity workers on the current status of 
nutrition Apart from this, channels of 
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health and nutrition education are being 
utilized on countrywide basis through va- 
rious departments concerned with nutrition 
Special measures are being undertaken to 
provide health education ana dissemination 
of knowledge about nutrition and utilization 
of local food resources tnrough the regional 
mobile food ana nutntion extension units of 
the Department of Food, Government of 
India 

MONITORING AND EVALUATION 

The Sixth five year plan document, while 
reviewing the progress of the previous 
plans, states that nutntion programmes in- 
troduced in the past did not succeed as their 
implementation was not closely linked with 
other programmes like provision of employ- 
ment, health, safe drinking water and im- 
provement of environmental sanitation and 
hygiene Besides, those programmes which 
were implemented as ameliorative measures 
did not produce any lasting impact on the 
community, supplementary feeding prog- 
rammes m isolation did not make any dent 
by way of improving the nutntion status of 
the communities The plan stressed that the 
problem of malnutrition was closely linked 
with that of poverty, large family size, 
unemployment, illiteracy, lack of environ- 
mental sanitation and hygiene and safe 
dnnkmg water Therefore, nutntion plan- 
ning should aim at improving the physical 
capacity of the populations, enhancement of 
the span of working life and increased 
longevity by enhancing the levels of nutn- 
tion health and quality of environmental 
sanitation and hygiene Beyond interven- 
tion programme in favour of individuals in 
the households like children, mothers and 
the aged, strategy should aim at alleviation 
of hunger and malnutntion in all sections of 
society through family-centred poverty alle- 
viation measures 

The nutntion divisions of the State health 
directorates have been regularly conducting 


diet and nutntional assessment surveys of 
selected groups of populations These have 
been earlier repoited annually by NIN and 
now by the Directorate General of Health 
Services as the “Report of the Work done in 
States ’ These reports give a general idea of 
the diet and nutntion status of different 
groups in different parts of the country In 
view of the defects m the collection of data, 
the ICMR m 1972 established the National 
Nutntion Monitoring Bureau which is oper- 
ating m ten states Its mam aim is to collect 
data among statistically selected population 
groups m a standardised manner The NIN 
as a central reference laboratory is provid- 
ing the necessary technical guidance m 
terms of selection of samples, tr ainin g of 
workers and analysis of data collected The 
annual reports of these studies are published 
regularly by NIN 

Departments implementing nutntion 
programmes have their own arrangements 
for planning, monitoring and evaluation 
though these are inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory specially m relation to monitoring 

Some of the recent reports 22,23,24 25 of 
evaluation studies undertaken in the coun- 
try indicate the undermentioned problems 
and observations, (i) widespread imple- 
mentation, (u) unsatisfactory selection of 
beneficiaries, (m) mainly based on supple- 
mentation, (iv) supplements not reaching 
the beneficiaries, (v) poor organization and 
supervision with minimal monitoring and 
evaluation, (vi) lack of coordination be- 
tween agencies, (vu) lack of awareness of 
objectives at all levels, (vui) absence or 
inadequate health inputs, (ix) lack of educa- 
tional effort, and (x) virtual absence of 
community participation 

Among the problems mentioned, the 
most important seems to be lack of coor- 
dination between the various agencies con- 
cerned with health and nutntion The abs- 
ence of community education and dissemi- 
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nation of knowledge about the aims and 
objectives of the programmes limits effec- 
tive participation by the community which is 
one of the most essential needs for the 
success of the programme Though the 
Applied Nutrition Programme is an educa- 
tional effort, it has always been production- 
onented In the Supplementary Nutrition 
Programmes the problem of reaching the 
most vulnerable segments, namely, less than 
3 years old children and mothers, associated 
with the observation that it is virtually 
impossible to prevent sharing of the supple- 
ments with other members of the family (or 
alternately the supplements are utilised as a 
substitute and in home diets) results in 
deprivation for these vulnerable segments 
The problems associated with the goitre 
control programme mainly relate to manu- 
facture and supply of iodised salt 

These studies emphasize the lack of 
adequate participation of health agencies in 
providing support to these programmes in 
terms of curative and perventive health care 
and lack of utilization of these programmes 
for educating the community on the princi- 
ples of nutrition and health These studies 
also indicate that in areas where the prog- 
ramme is well understood and properly 
implemented with community support, suc- 
cessful results could be achieved The set- 
ting up Gf nutntion coordination committees 
consisting of subject matter specialists and 
representatives from different ministries 
concerned is expected to ensure effective 
coordination between agencies and proper 
implementation of the programmes In 
addition, with national and international 
support, group activities like seminars and 
workshops which have been held from time 
to time at the national and regional level 
have helped to foster understanding be- 
tween the vanous agencies and between 
field level workers and decision makers and 
administrators 

In the light of the current implementation 


of the Community Health Workers’ Scheme 
(CHW), now termed as Community Health 
Volunteers Scheme (CHV), by the Ministry 
of Health for the delivery of health services 
to the communtiy through a volunteer 
selected by the community itself, the deliv- 
ery of integrated nutntion and health ser- 
vices may be possible, provided adequate 
training is given to these volunteers for the 
purpose A recent evaluation study 26 on the 
performance of the CHV scheme indicates 
that the nutntion component in the delivery 
of health services to the community was 
practically absent, but there is scope for 
improvement 
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PLACEMENT OF PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

The attitude of society towards the hand- 
icapped has passed through different 
phases Ancient society virtually denied to 
the disabled the right to exist The evolution 
of civilisation led to the gradual recognition 
of society’s duties towards them The era of 
scientific thought and development, whose 
notable contribution to human thought has 
probably been the development of a rational 
and scientific approach to many human 
problems, has revolutionised the traditional 
concept of disability Today, it is being 
increasingly appreciated that loss of sight, 
heanng, an arm or leg does not necessanly 
close for the victim the realm of knowledge 
nor does it always deprive him of the ability 
to do productive work It has been rightly 
said that emphasis should be placed on what 
a physically handicapped person has, not on 
what he does not have This, m essence, is 
the philosophy of modem rehabilitation 
services which aim at the complete integra- 
tion of the handicapped individual mto the 
community 

Rehabilitation medicine, which is one of 
the most recent additions to the family of 
clinical sciences, has, inspite of its compara- 
tive newness, influenced the entire concept 
of care of the physically handicapped Adv- 
ances in social sciences have resulted in a 
better appreciation of the need to rehabili- 
tate the physically handicapped In almost 
every country, including India, services for 
the handicapped were initially built up by 
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the zeal of chantably disposed persons 
whose main concern was the alleviation of 
human suffering The primary purpose of 
most of the early institutions wars to provide 
a sanctuary for the disabled and to offer 
training m occupations which might have 
some economic value Consequently, 
although educational and training institu- 
tions have existed in India for about 70 
years, it is only dunng the last few years that 
a concerted effort has begun to be made to 
place the handicapped persons in remunera- 
tive occupations — a step which is of para- 
mount importance for the socio-economic 
rehabilitation of the handicapped 

Today we have begun to appreciate that 
even in normal human beings, physical and 
mental abilities are not boundless The 
so-called handicapped person lacks merely a 
particular physical function and is not, 
therefore, fundamentally different from the 
non-handicapped person who has limita- 
tions of his own In other words, every 
human being has some limitations which do 
not necessarily destroy his capacity to do 
productive work 

The handicapped person usually retains a 
substantial working capacity which is inten- 
sified by his keen desire to compete on 
equal terms with more fortunate counter- 
parts The handicapped worker does not ask 
for chanty but a chance to utilise his latent 
working capacity to his own advantage and 
to that of the community Given an oppor- 
tunity for training and employment there is 
no reason why the large handicapped 
population of our country, many of whom 
are endowed with intelligence and dynam- 
ism, cannot make an equally valuable con- 
tribution to our developing economy 

Dunng the second world war remarkable 
stndes were made m the placement of the 
handicapped in occupations where they 
could function effectively The acute shor- 
tage of man-power obhged several warnng 


nations to afford to the handicapped an 
opportunity of making their contnbution to 
the war industry The success of this expen- 
ment dunng the war opened up new vistas 
of employment opportunities for the hand- 
icapped m industry, commerce and in the 
public services The potentialities of the 
handicapped worker, whose capacity for 
concentration and devotion to duty are 
noteworthy, began to be better appreciated 
Several advanced countnes initiated special 
placement services for the handicapped 

The United kmgdom enacted legislation 
m 1944 providing for the compulsory em- 
ployment of handicapped persons m a cer- 
tain percentage of jobs in establishments 
employing 20 workers or more The Gov- 
ernment of the United States appointed in 
1947 the President’s committee on the 
employment of the physically handicapped 
which undertook with considerable success 
a nationwide campaign for the placement of 
the handicapped persons The Civil Services 
Commission m the United States modified 
suitably physical requirements to facilitate 
the entry of qualified handicapped persons 
into the public services Provision for the 
compulsory employment of disabled per- 
sons m public and private undertakings was 
also made m war-ravaged West Germany 

A steady rise m public interest and state 
attention to problems of disadvantaged 
groups like the physically handicapped have 
characterised the post-mdependence period 
m India The traditional approach of chanty 
has begun to be gradually replaced by the 
modem concept of rehabilitation although 
progress in this direction has been retarded 
due to lack of resources 

EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED-FOUR 
FORMS 

Rehabilitation is a philosophy and not a 
specific programme Varying mechanisms 
can be evolved to achieve the ends of 
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rehabilitation Generally speaking, four 
main forms of employment are open to the 
handicapped home work, sheltered em- 
ployment, open employment and self- 
employment 

In keepmg with their economic develop- 
ment and prevailing social and cultural 
patterns, different countries have laid 
varying emphasis on one or more of these 
ways of rehabilitating the physically Hand- 
icapped Countries like the United States 
and the Umted Kingdom lay greater emph- 
asis on the placement of the physically 
handicapped in open industry On the other 
hand socialist countries have developed 
excellent workshops 

Severely handicapped persons are often 
assisted m working m their own homes This 
form of employment is meant for such 
handicapped as quadnplegia amputees etc 
Welfare organisations undertake to piovide 
raw material, arrange for the disposal of 
finished goods and provide technical assist- 
ance, wherever necessary On account of 
enormous distances and poor modes of 
communication, it has not been possible to 
develop this form of employment in India 

The mam objective of a sheltered work- 
shop is to provide employment under shel- 
tered conditions to those handicapped per- 
sons who are unable to hold their own m the 
open field The movement towards bringing 
industrial operations mto sheltered work- 
shops seems to have commenced only after 
the experience of the second world war 
when it was found that tne physically hand- 
icapped could make very valuable contribu- 
tions to increasing national productivity An 
important function of a sheltered workshop 
is to provide the initial working experience 
for those who can subsequently be placed in 
open employment Some of the important 
objectives of a workshop are ( 1 ) to get a 
physically handicapped person accustomed 
to the grind of the routine of industry in 


preparation for his possible movement to 
open industry, ( 11 ) to offer long term em- 
ployment to those for whom entry mto open 
employment is not considered feasible, (ui) 
to demonstrate to the community the range 
of skills, both vocational and social, that can 
be acquired by the physically handicapped, 
and (iv) to minimise personal dependence 
by sharpening the vocational and social 
skills of physically handicapped midviduals 
Sheltered establishments for the handicap- 
ped are just beginning to be developed m 
India, keepmg up with the modem trends 
abroad 

The most important and profitable form 
of employment for the handicapped is 
known as open employment This type of 
employment is suitable to those physically 
handicapped persons who can compete with 
their able bodied counterparts by virtue of 
tneir work capacities, their disability nor- 
mally does not come m the way of their 
performance 

Due to the paucity of salaried jobs, 
self-employment is gaining ground In this 
form of employment, a physically handicap- 
ped engages himself m an income generat- 
ing activity with his own efforts or with 
external assistance m the form of money or 
guidance or both 

ORGANISED EFFORTS TO PLACE THE HAND- 
ICAPPED 

The I L O , m its Recommendation No 
99 on ‘Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled’ emphasised the importance of 
employment and put forward suggestions 
designed to add an increasing number of job 
opportunities for this category of workers 
PaTa vm of the Recommendation reads 
“Measures should be taken m close coop- 
eration with employers’ and workers’ orga- 
nisations to promote ma ximum opportuni- 
ties for disabled persons to secure and retain 
smtable employment Such measures should 
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be based on the following principles (a) 
Disabled persons should be afforded an 
equal opportunity with the non-disabled to 
perform work for which they are qualified, 
(b) Disabled persons should have full 
opportunities to accept suitable work with 
the employers of their own choice, and (c) 
Em phasis should be placed on the abilities 
and the work capacities of the disabled 
persons and not on their disabilities ” It 
would, therefore, be m keeping with the 
spirit of this Recommendation to provide all 
possible opportunities to the physically 
handicapped to develop their own personal- 
ity and to give them facilities to gam 
economic independence The United Na- 
tions adopted a resolution declaring 1981 as 
the International Year for Disabled Per- 
sons The ball was set rolling for undertak- 
ing a senes of new programmes for the 
rehabilitation and welfare of the handicap- 
ped throughout the world 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

Vocational Rehabilitation is a process of 
restoring the handicapped individual to the 
fullest physical, mental, social, vocational 
and economic usefulness of which he is 
capable This definition connotes a process 
aimed at helping the handicapped individual 
reach the highest possible capacity for use- 
fulness 

Any programme of vocational rehabilita- 
tion has to cover a large number of areas 
Some of the more important ones are 
evaluation, including medical diagnosis, 
counselling and guidance, training inc luding 
pre-vocational and adjustment training, ser- 
vices m sheltered workshops, provision of 
tools, equipment and licences for helping 
the handicapped to set up small business, 
placement m open industry, and home 
employment 

EVALUATION OF THE HANDICAPPED 

An obvious pitfall is to put a physically 
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handicapped person in a job without proper 
appraisal of his residual abilities, and with- 
out assessing his suitability for the job 
Assessment of work capacities and poten- 
tialities of the handicapped individual con- 
stitutes a very important step m his rehabi- 
litation The employer of the physically 
handicapped is kindly disposed towards the 
employment of such a person so long as he is 
able to do the job as efficiently as the 
non-disabled worker 

VOCATIONAL REHABILIATION CENTRES 

In order to assess the vocational and 
psychological needs of physically handicap- 
ped persons and also to render assistance in 
the rehabilitation of such persons, two 
vocational rehabilitation centres, one each 
at Bombay and Hyderabad, were set up by 
the Government of India (Ministry of 
Labour) m June, 1968 Subsequently, nine 
more centres were set up by March 1981, at 
Delhi, Jabalpur, Ludhiana, Kanpur, Ahme- 
dabad, Madras, Trivandrum, Calcutta and 
Bangalore These centres assess the residual 
capacities of the physically handicapped 
client taking mto account his disability, 
aptitude and interests Based upon the 
assessment of the centre, a vocational plan 
is prepared for him Such a plan may direct 
a client to vocational training or on the job 
framing or work adjustment training or even 
immediate employment m open industry, 
sheltered employment or self-employment 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

There can be no two opinions that after 
evaluation, the training of the physically 
handicapped constitutes a very important 
step m the process of their employment m 
open industry In arranging the training of 
the physically handicapped, considerations 
such as their residual capacity, ways to 
harness this capacity to the maximum 
advantage for employment and the actual 
employment prospects are borne in mind 
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Evaluation of disabled persons in diffe- 
rent workshop trades through job samples 
and psychological tests has helped vocation- 
al rehabilitation centres to study disabled 
clients with reference to their economic 
potential, work habits and their personality 
problems The employers have found the 
evaluation programme useful, as they can 
safely engage physically handicapped 
clients, who have been evaluated and asses- 
sed at the centres 

Experience of vocational rehabilitation 
centres has, however, shown that lack of 
skill training (which is generally found in 80 
per cent of the clients who approach voca- 
tional rehabilitation centres) is one of the 
major impediments m their rehabilitation It 
is, therefore, necessary to impart employ- 
ment oriented training in consultation with 
local industry, so that soon after their 
training, it should be possible to provide 
them with employment A beginning in this 
direction has been made by estabhshmg a 
skill training workshop at the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Centre, Bombay Such work- 
shops are proposed to be added to other 
vocational rehabilitation centres during the 
Sixth five year plan 

employment of handicapped 

Although institutions for training the handi 
capped have been in existence in India for al- 
most a century, concerted efforts to provide 
them employment assistance through govern- 
ment institutions are of recent vintage 
Ngimal employment exchanges under 
the national employment service had been 
handling their placement so far After the 
setting up of special employment exchanges 
for the physically handicapped, it has been 
possible to secure for the disabled employ- 
ment suited to their physical and mental 
capacities The first special employment 
exchange for the physically handicapped 
was set up in 1959 By December, 1980 
there were 19 special employment ex- 
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changes which provided placement to 
22,499 persons Keeping in view the magni- 
tude of the numbers involved, the existing 
facilities are hardly adequate to touch the 
fringe of the problem Moreover, the ex- 
isting special employment exchanges cater 
only to the needs of handicapped persons 
living in urban areas The rural handicapped 
have not received any attention so far 

For the convenience of the physically 
handicapped staying at places other than 
those where a special employment exchange 
exists, facilities for registration and place- 
ment are made available by the normal 
employment exchanges The dimensions of 
the problem and the constraint of resources 
limit the assistance presently given through 
the special employment exchanges to the 
blind, the deaf and dumb and the ortho- 
paedically handicapped As an experimental 
measure, the scope of special employment 
exchanges in Bombay and Delhi has been 
expanded to cover mild neurological and 
non-infectious respiratory cases 

The special employment exchanges follow 
the selective placement approach Some of 
the guiding principles on which these offices 
operate are job referral on the basis of 
ability, individualised approach, positive 
attitude towards the client, correction of 
disability prior to placement, and placement 
at the highest level of skill 

Placement of the physically handicapped 
becomes a complex problem mainly due to 
the uncertain response of the employers, the 
pubhc and to some extent the disabled 
persons themselves Some of the attitudes 
and apprehensions of employers that stand 
m the way of intake of disabled persons 
would be that they have lower production 
rates and greater absenteeism, the disabled 
can perform a relatively limited number of 
jobs, and fellow workers may not appreciate 
working alongside the handicapped The 
experience of the special exchanges during 
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the last decade, however, suggests that 
there is hardly any evidence to sustain these 
apprehensions The percentage of place- 
ments to registration m respect of physically 
handicapped applicants registered with the 
special employment exchanges for the 
period January to December, 1980 stood at 
23 1 per cent It may be of interest to note 
that the corresponding percentage of place- 
ment to registeration m the case of the able 
bodied is 7 8 per cent 

CONCESSIONS 

It often happens that for lack of deeper 
understanding on the part of society, the 
physically handicapped persons are denied, 
for no fault of their own, even the opportun- 
ity of showing their capabilities In their 
vocational rehabilitation both government 
and community have a vital role to play 
Creation of the necessary climate in which a 
physically handicapped person is provided 
facilities enables him to compete on an 
equal footing with others Of late a number 
of steps have been taken for the creation of 
facilities for their education, training and 
placement m suitable employment Conces- 
sions in the age of entry, travel, medical 
fitness and preference in sponsoring against 
vacancies are now available Loans at a 
differential rate of mterest (the rate in 
1980-81 was 4 per cent) are provided to the 
physically handicapped persons by the 
banks for self-employment ventures Ten 
per cent of all dealership/agencies of oil 
companies have been reserved for handicap- 
ped persons Weighted deduction in respect 
of salary paid to handicapped persons is 
allowed to employers under the Income Tax 
Act to encourage them employ the hand- 
icapped 

The Government of India has decided to 
reserve one per cent vacancies each for the 
blind, the deaf and the orthopaedically 
handicapped with an overall ceiling of 3 per 
cent m Group C and Group D posts m 


Central government and m comparable 
posts in Centrally controlled public sector 
undertakings Similar reservations have 
been made by several States 

The government has extended the facility 
of supply of petrol/diesel at concessional 
rates to physically handicapped persons 
owing motonsed conveyance This facility 
extends up to 50 per cent of the normal 
price 

AWARDS FOR HANDICAPPED AND THEIR EM- 
PLOYERS 

With the twin objective of persuading 
employers to accept the physically hand- 
icapped persons and to encourage disabled 
workers to improve their standard of per- 
formance, the Central government has insti- 
tuted a scheme tor grant of national awards 
to the most outstanding employers of the 
physically handicapped, the most efficient 
physically handicapped workers, the most 
efficient self-employed worker and the most 
outstanding placement officer of the hand- 
icapped, in each of the four categories, 
namely, the blind, the deaf, the orthopaedi- 
cally handicapped and the mentally re- 
tarded While employers are awarded a 
citation and a silver shield, the employees 
are given a citation and a cash award of Rs 
500 

STEPS TO PROMOTE EMPLOYMENT OF HAND- 
ICAPPED 

A Working Group was constituted in 1981 
in the Ministry of Labour to draw up 
concrete and detailed programmes m the 
areas of employment -open and sheltered 
Some of the important recommendations 
relating to evaluation, training and place- 
ment of physically handicapped persons 
made in the report are as follows 
(1) Considering the size of the problem and 
the fact that the 18 Special Employment 
Exchanges for the physically handicapped 
presently functioning m the country have 
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hardly touched the fringe of the problem, 
special employment exchanges should be set 
up in all the States/Union Territories which 
do not have a special employment ex- 
change for promoting the employment of 
the disabled (2) A special cell may be set 
up at each normal employment exchange to 
provide assistance to the disabled The 
staffing of suc/i Cells may be decided witn 
reference to the number of the disabled 
available on the register of the employment 
exchanges (3) Some transport, failing 
which a conveyance allowance, should be 
provided to the officer incharge of the 
special employment exchange to perform 
effectively his functions relating to proper 
job development, close contact with the 
employers, escorting the disabled to the 
employer at the time of interview to ensure 
his placement and followup visits (4) An 
additional placement officer may be pro- 
vided to each special employment exchange 
for a specific number of disabled of each 
category depending on the number of the 
disabled on the register of the special 
employment exchange, particularly the 
bhnd (5) Vocational rehabilitation centres 
may be set up in all the remaining States as 
early as possible and the special employ- 
ment exchanges and the vocational rehabi- 
litation centres may be located as far as 
possible in the same campus for the conveni- 
ence of the disabled (6) Skill tr aining units 
may be set up at all the vocational rehabi- 
litation centres to provide ’job-onented 
training’ in close collaboration with the local 
industries to ensure the employability of the 
disabled (7) Job-onented training may be 
provided to the rural disabled in rural crafts 
and occupations with facilities for payment 
of adequate stipend dunng the training 
penod (8) The national apprenticeship 
scheme may be extended to all the categor- 
ies of the disabled, the m-plant tr aining 
scheme should be substantially expanded 
and developed, paying stipends to the dis- 
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abled trainees (9) The rate of stipends paid 
to disabled trainees by the workshops may 
be reviewed It should be at least 60 per cent 
of the wages paid to the employees of a 
corresponding category The payment of a 
stipend to disabled persons may be subsi- 
dised by the government, if necessary (10) 
With a view to developing a trained cadre of 
employment officers/rehabilitation officers 
training courses may be organised by the 
Central Institute for Research and Training 
m Employment Service, New Delhi (11) 
With a view to ensuring that industry gets 
adequately trained disabled personnel, 
training of the disabled be made job 
oriented m the industrial training centres 
keeping in view emerging job opportunities 

(12) Notmg the urgency of providing rehabi- 
litation services to the disabled m rural areas 
and keeping m view the financial con- 
straints, the vocational rehabilitation cen- 
tres may be provided with at least one 
tramed extension officer, who should visit 
the rural areas to (a) identify the disabled, 
(b) give them suitable guidance in the 
pursuit of rural occupations, and (c) provide 
the required assistance by utilising the ser- 
vices of agencies m the area for effecting 
rehabilitation of the disabled m rural areas 

(13) The scheme for training of rural youth 
for self-employment (TRYSEM) may be 
extended to cover the disabled with special 
provision for (a) payment of stipend to 
disabled trainees, (b) appointment of prop- 
erly tramed technical personnel to tram the 
disabled, and (c) supply to each trainee, at 
the end of the training programme, tools 
and equipment as well as raw materials for 
six months free of cost (14) The occupa- 
tional analysis unit of the D G Employ- 
ment and Training may be suitably streng- 
thened to carry out studies on a regular basis 
to identify occupations that could be per- 
formed by the disabled, both m the rural 
and the urban areas The vocational rehabi- 
litation centres and the special employment 
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exchanges for the disabled and appropriate 
national voluntary organisations may be 
actively associated in the identification of 
jobs at the local level A manual of jobs so 
identified may be printed and circulated 
among all the agencies involved m the 
rehabilitation of the disabled 

In addition to the suggestions made by the 
Working Group the following proposals for 
action ment consideration 

1 ) Compilation of statistics and their 
analysis to determine the nature and 
dimensions of the problem 

u) Identification of diverse trades which 
the disabled can do with the help of 
modem technology 

m) Research m techniques of educating 
employers regarding job potentials of 
the physically handicapped 

iv) Establishment of a Corporation for run- 
ning a network of traimng-cujn- 
production units throughout the country 
to provide sheltered employment to the 
disabled and finding employment for 
home-bound disabled workers 

v) As marketing poses a problem to small 
units of production, a specialised 
marketing system can be considered at 
the national and state levels Trading 
losses could be underwritten by the state, 
as the severely disabled cannot always be 
expected to be as productive as then: 
able-bodied counterparts 

vi) Reorganisation of the training facilities 
for the handicapped after a survey of the 
job opportunities arising from the 
changing pattern of production and em- 
ployment 

vu) Liberalisation of rules regarding adv- 
ance of loans to the physically hand- 
icapped for establishment through self- 
employment 


vrn) Manufacture of aids and their supply to 
the physically handicapped persons at 
reasonable prices 

ix) Training of adequate number of profes- 
sional workers in the field of rehabilita- 
tion 

KRIS HAN KUMAR 


POPULATION TRENDS 


India is the most populous country m the 
world after China According to the latest 
census the population of India was 685 
million 1 in 1981 which is more than three 
times the population of the United States of 
America in 1980 and constitutes 15 per cent 
of the world's population The population 
has grown by 137 million m the last decade, 
from 548 million in 1971 With this large 
population base, the annual addition to the 
population at the present rate of growth is 
around 16 million, which is more than the 
population of Australia 

DENSITY 

With this vast population, the country 
occupies a land area of 3 29 million sq 
kilometres which constitutes only 2 4 per 
cent of the total world area The density 2 of 
population was 216 per sq km m 1981 
With the high growth of population, the 
density which was only 77 per sq km m 
1901 has nearly trebled by 1981 However, 
the population is not evenly distributed over 
the country and the density vanes widely 
over the vanous topographic regions The 
Indo-Gangetic and coastal plains are den- 
sely populated regions and the nothern and 
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north-eastern hilly areas and some of the 
central parts of India constitute the thinly 
populated regions of the country In the most 
densely populated districts the density is over 
700 per sq km 

SEX COMPOSITION 

The sex composition of India’s popula- 
'tion, unlike that of most countries of the 
world except some m South Asia, is favour- 
able to males and stood at 934 females per 
1,000 males m 1981 The sex ratio has 
generally declined from 972 in 1901 over the 
decades, though m the last decade it has 
slightly improved It had declined to 931 by 
1971 and then rose slightly to 934 m 1981 
International migration bemg negligible for 
the country as a whole, given the ratio at 
birth, the sex ratio m the population largely 
depends on the sex differentials in mortal- 
ity The sex ratio at birth in India is not very 
different from that in some other countries 
and as such the preponderance of males 
over females and the decline in sex ratio 
over the decades m the population seems to 
be due to the higher female mortality The 
reversal of the trend m sex ratio during 
1971-81 seems to indicate a narrowing of the 
sex differentials in mortality 

POPULATION GROWTH 

The population which was only 238 mil- 
lion in 1901 has nearly trebled, since 1951 it 
has nearly doubled from 361 milli on During 
the last decade it grew by 25 per cent 
recording an average annual growth rate of 
2 25 per cent The population growth shows 
three distract patterns since 1901 Dunng 
the earlier decades upto 1921, the popula- 
tion grew little due to high but matching 
levels of fertility and mortality The high 
level of mortality was mainly due to wide-* 
spread famines and epidemics During the 
decade 1911-1920 the population actually 
declined on account of the influenza 
epidemic of 1918 After 1921 the population 


grew steadilv with a decline in mortality 
brought about bv better control of the 
intensity of famines and epidemics through 
improvement in communications and trans- 
port and public health measures Between 
1921 and 1951 the population grew steadily 
and moderately by 11 to 14 per cent per 
decade After 1951 the growth of popula- 
tion accelerated and during the following 
decades it was over 20 per cent per decade 
This high growth rate resulted from a steep 
decline m mortality due to developments in 
the field of medicine, especially the intro- 
duction of antibiotics and control of diseases 
hke malaria and small pox which used to 
contribute substantially to the death rates 
This along with improvements in public 
health and implementation of developmen- 
tal programmes brought about a steep de- 
cline m mortality Fertility itself remained 
fairly high and started declining only around 
1971 Thus the gap between the birth and 
death rates widened dunng the decades 
1951-61 and 1961-71 and resulted in a 
growth rate of 2 25 per cent dunng 1971-81 

BIRTH AND DEATH RATES 

Population growth in India is dependent 
on the birth rate and death rate only as the 
net international migration for the country 
as a whole is insignificant in relation to the 
population size Thus the growth is mainly 
due to natural increase which is the balance 
of births over deaths 

In the early decades the birth rate was 
very high, even more than 45 per 1,000 
population, and up to the decade 1961-71 it 
remained at a level of even 40 per 1,000 
Around 1971 a declining trend in birth rate 
seems to have set in with the impact of the 
family planning programme The annual 
estimates of birth rate radicate a dechne 
dunng the seventies reaching a level around 
33 in 1982 Though the family planning 
programme was initiated dunng the 1950’s 
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its impact on the birth rate was felt only 
from the late 1960’s 

The death rate which was very high at 
over 40 per 1,000 m the early decades upto 
1911-21, started declining slowly at first 
upto 1941-51 and then steeply m the next 
decade This declining trend continued at a 
slower pace in the succeeding decades 
During the last decade the decline has been 
slow and steady and the death rate reached 
a level around 12 in 1982 As mentioned 
earlier, due to the frequent occurrence of 
widespread famine and epidemics, the death 
rate was very high and after 1921 with the 
control of such calamities, or at least, their 
intensity the death rate started to decline 
Dunng the period following the second 
world war with the use of antibiotics and 
public health measures like vaccination, 
DDT spraying and malaria eradication 
programme etc the death rate declined 
steeply In recent years the extension of 
medical and public health facilities to the 
rural masses through primary health centres 
and development programme such as the 
Integrated Rural Development Programme 
and the Integrated Child Development 
Scheme brought about a further decline m 
the death rate 

LIFE EXPACTANCY 

The expectation of life at birth which is 
also a measure of the mortality of the 
population has shown a rising trend from a 
low level of only 23 years dunng 1901-1910 
It has nsen (except for the decade 1911-20 
dunng which expectation of life at birth 
declined) gradually to the level of over 55 
years in 1982 The nse upto 1941-50 was 
slow but after 1941-50 it rose faster especial- 
ly dunng the decade 1951-60 While in the 
very early decades upto 1920 females en- 
joyed a higher life expectancy than males, 
the nse in life expectancy for males over- 
took that for females and in subsequent 
decades the male life expectancy was high- 


er However, m recent years the gap be- 
tween male and female life expectancy 
seems to have been nan-owed and the 
female life expectancy seems to have over- 
taken the male expectancy of life around the 
year 1980 

INFANT MOBTAUTY 

Infant mortality in India has also declined 
rapidly over the decades from a very high 
level of over 200 per 1,000 live births at the 
beginning of the century However, the 
pace of declme seems to have slowed down 
dunng the last decade The level of around 
114 m 1980 is very high compared to the 
levels reached even by some developing 
countnes Within the country also, a level of 
around 40 per 1,000 live births has been 
reached m the State of Kerala Prematunty, 
tetanus, bronche-pneumoma, asphyxia, nut- 
ntional deficiency and diarrhoea are the 
major causes of infant mortality in the 
country The wide vanations in levels of 
infant mortality over the country appears to 
be due to the influence of pubhc health, 
social and economic factors 

NUPTIALITY 

In 1981, 42 per cent of males and 46 per 
cent of females were married, 55 per cent 
and 46 per cent were single and the remain- 
ing 3 per cent and 8 per cent were widowed 
or divorced respectively Thus more women 
were widowed than men, perhaps, due to 
the husband bemg the older partner among 
the spouses and also because more men 
remarry than women The higher percen- 
tage of married among females is due to the 
lower age at marriage for women Consider- 
ing marital status by age group, the highest 
percentage married is around 94 per cent 
both for males and females, indicating the 
universality of marriage among both sexes 
However, the age pattern of marital status is 
different for males and females on account 
of the younger age at marriage of women as 
compared to men The highest percentage 
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of mamed is in the age group 30-34 for 
females, whereas it is m the age group 35-39 
for males However, even in the age group 
25-29, 77% of males are mamed This 
indicates prevalence of mamage at very 
young ages among both males and females 
The age at mamage has been verv low in 
India, particularly for females During 
1971-81, the estimated mean age at mar- 
riage was 23 3 years for males and 18 3 years 
(by Hajnal’s method) for females Howev- 
er, at the beginning of the century the age at 
mamage for females was much lower at 12 8 
years than for males at 20 years Thus, there 
nas been a rising trend m the age at 
mamage over the decades 

AGE COMPOSITION 

The percentage of children under 15 years 
of age m the population is very high around 
40 per cent m India This percentage had 
been nsing for some decades and reached 
the peak level of 42 in 1971 The 1981 
census, however snowed a decline m the 
proportion of children to 40 per cent The 
nsing trend upto 1971 was due to the high 
birth rate but, under the impact of the 
family planning programme, the trend has 
reversed during the last decade The percen- 
tage of population m the working ages 15-59 
was 54 in 1981 This percentage was declin- 
ing upto 1971 and reached a level of 52 per 
cent due to the rising proportion of children 
However, in 1981 it rose to 54 per cent The 
percentage of old persons in the population 
is gradually nsmg m recent decades as a 
result of improvement m expectation of life 
Children and old persons form the depen- 
dents of the population in the working ages 
15-59 years The dependency ratio with the 
proportion of these dependents to the 
population in working ages had been rising 
gradually upto 1971 due to the high birth 
rates m earlier decades and the nsmg 
expectation of life m recent years During 
1971-81 the dependency ratio declined due 
to the decline in birth rate in spite of the 


nsing proportion of the aged 

LITERACY 

The extent of literacy m India is very low 
both for males and females below 50 per 
cent At the 1981 census the hteracv rate, 
i e the percentage of literates m the popula- 
tion was 36 per cent 47 for males and 25 for 
females At the beginning of the century, 
the literacy rate was as low as 5 per cent with 
female literacy below 1 per cent Over the 
decades the literacy has gradually nsen but 
very slowly The increase has taken place in 
case of both males and females However 
the gap m the literacy rates between males 
and females has remained more or less 
stationery m the last three decades The 
literacy rate for the urban areas is 57 4 per 
cent which itself is low and for the rural 
areas it is as low as 29 6 per cent Consider- 
ing that children under five years of age 
would be illiterate, the percentage of liter- 
ates among the population aged 5 years and 
over is somewhat higher at 41 per cent 

During the last decade 1971-81, the litera- 
cy rate has nsen by around 7 percentage 
points for both males and females This rise 
has been shared by all younger age groups 
Accordmg to the 1981 census only 32 per 
cent of children between the ages 5-9, 50 per 
cent at ages 10-14 and 26 per cent at ages 
15-19 attended school/college These per- 
centages were higher for males than for 
females and for urban areas as compared to 
rural areas The highest percentage attend- 
ing school was m the age group 10-14 years 
77 per cent for urban males 

WORKING POPULATION 

At the 1981 census the work participation 
rate l e the percentage of mam workers to 
the population was 52 for males and 14 for 
females The rates were over 90 per cent at 
ages above 25 for males However, for 
females it was not more than 26 per cent 
even at the higher ages This low level of 
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female work participation is on account of 
the nature and duration of work performed 
by females mainly engaged in household 
work The work participation rates are 
higher m the rural areas than in the urban 
areas as both male and female main workers 
are engaged in agriculture and allied pur- 
suits In 1981, 66 per cent of male and 81 per 
cent of female mam workers were engaged 
m such occupations Among males, 66 per 
cent of main workers were engaged in the 
primary sector, 14 per cent in the secondary 
sector and 20 per cent in the tertiary sector 
The share of the primary sectors has de- 
clined for males from 70 per cent while the 
share in the secondary and tertiary sectors 
has incresed However, for females the 
share in the primary sector has declined 
while that in the secondary sector has 
increased but it has remained more or less 
the same m the tertiary sector Apart from 
the mam workers, 22 1 million — 3 5 million 
males and 18 6 million females — were en- 
gaged in marginal work 

URBANISATION 

In 1981, 160 million people 3 , constituting 
23 3% of the total population, resided in the 
urban areas The urban population has 
grown by nearly five times since 1931 and 
doubled in only 20 years from 1961 The 
share of the urban population in the total 
population has been nsing steadily from a 
level of 10 per cent in 1911 Since then it has 
been growing at a much faster rate than the 
general population and since 1931 the urban 
growth rate has accelerated to over 30 per 
cent, except dunng the decade 1951-61 (due 
to the declassification of a large number of 
towns resulting from the adoption of a ngid 
definition of towns at the 1961 census) This 
phenomenal growth of urban population is 
due not only to migration from the rural to 
the urban areas but also to the emergence of 
new towns arising from reclassification of 
rural areas as urban areas and extension of 
the areal jurisdiction of existing towns on 


account of population growth and develop- 
ment of urban characteristics m the adjoin- 
ing areas It is estimated that the rural- 
urban migration accounts for about 9 per 
cent of the growth of urban population 
between 1971 and 1981 The number of 
towns has also steadily increased, except for 
1961, from 1,776 m 1911 to 3,245 m 1981 
However, m this urbanisation process the 
share of smaller towns in the urban popula- 
tion has been declining over the past several 
decades and that of cities (towns with a 
population of one lakh and over) has been 
rising This trend seems to have acclerated, 
particularly after 1931, the share of cities in 
the urban population having doubled from 
30% in 1931 to 60% in 1981 and the share of 
towns with less than 50,000 population 
having nearly halved dunng these 50 years 
Dunng this period, with the exception of the 
decade 1951-61, cities have grown at over 50 
per cent every decade, and towns with a 
population between 50,000 and 100,000 
have grown at around 40 per cent every 
decade since 1951 This unprecedented 
urban growth particularly of the larger 
towns has led to the emergerce of several 
urban agglomerations constituting two or 
more towns and the urbanised area between 
and around them and big metropolises In 
1981 , there were 216 cities of which 12 had a 
population of one million and over, 
accounting for 6 4% of the population of the 
country and 27% of the urban population 
All the million plus cities except Greater 
Bombay are urban agglomerations The 
largest of these, Calcutta urban agglomera- 
tion and Greater Bombay had a population 
of over 9 million and 8 million respectively, 
and are also among the largest metropolises* 
of the world 

OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 

The population is currently growing at a 
rate of 2 1% per annum The average 
annual growth rate which has been rising 
over the decades had been around 2 2% 
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over the last two decades This is the result 
of a steep decline in death rate which 
commenced during the forties and a con- 
tinuing high birth rate However, the last 
decade 1971-81 experienced a small decline 
m birth rate arresting the rising trend m the 
growth rate The recent decline in the birth 
rate seems to be the beginning of a trend 
and is expected to accelerate m the coming 
years The death rate which has already 
reached a moderately low level can be 
expected to decline further only slowly, not 
to any great extent As a result, the growth 
rate is expected to decline in the commg 
years 

The family planning programme which 
was adopted officially in 1952 aimed at 
control of fertility so as to curb the accelar- 
atmg growth rate and stabilise it at a low 
level The programme started with a cluneal 
approach but changed later to an extension 
approach During the 1950s and 1960s the 
infrastructure for providing family p lannin g 
services to the population was built up and 
through it an awareness of the small family 
norm was created and knowledge of con- 
traceptive methods and service facilities was 
provided to motivate people to accept fami- 
ly planning During the 1970s the program- 
me was integrated with the public health 
programme, especially the Maternal and 
Child Health (MCH) programme, operated 
through primary health centres m the rural 
areas and urban family pl annin g centres in 
towns add cities and was redesignated as the 
family welfare programme After the 1974 
World Population Conference, a population 
policy was formulated and a concerted 
effort was made to make the programme 
effective in bringing down the population 
growth rate Under the pokey, the minimum 
age for marriage was raised by law to 18 
years for girls and 21 years for boys Several 
incentives for accepting family pl annin g 
were provided All these measures resulted 
in a significant increase m family p lanning 


acceptors and an appreciable unpact on the 
level of fertility The programme had a 
temporary setback after 1977 but has since 
recovered and gained momentum The 
programme has now become an integral 
part of development pl annin g and is linked 
with several developmental variables such 
as mortality level, infant mortality, maternal 
health, female literacy, population educa- 
tion and so on 

The recent decline m the birth rate is due 
to the nse in age at marriage and partly due 
to the impact of the family planning prog- 
ramme From the Third plan period on- 
wards the programme began to show some 
achievement and during 1970-75 the annual 
acceptors averaged 4 7 milli on In the next 
two years the performance was spectacular 
reaching 12 5 milli on acceptors, but this 
achievement was shortlived There was a 
steep decline m the acceptors during the 
penod 1977-80 and then it began to gather 
momentum During 1983-84 a record level 
of 14 4 million acceptors was reached 

The continued high rate of population 
growth revealed by the 1981 census has 
caused great concern The National Health 
Pokey adopted m 1983 has set a long-term 
demographic goal for the country ro reach a 
replacement level of fertility, that is, a net 
reproduction rate of 1 0 by the year 2000 at 
the feasible level of mortality This would 
imply a birth rate of 21 per thousand, a 
death rate of 9 per 1000, an infant mortality 
rate (IMR) of 60 per 1000 hve births and a 
life expectancy at birth of 64 years 

With the present crude death rate of 
around 12 per one thousand and continuing 
declining trend of mortality the goal of 
death rate is not difficult to achieve As for 
the infant mortality rate it seems to have 
reached a level of around 114 and has 
remained stagnant However, the prospects 
for a decline in this rate are bright Some 
simple remedies now available for prevent- 
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ing tetanus and other infections arising at 
the time of birth and for control of diarrhoal 
diseases which is a leading cause of infant 
mortality, can be easily applied even in rural 
•areas These together with improvement in 
female literacy should help to bring down 
the IMR to the levlel of 60 per one 
thousand 

The birth rate has shown a decline of 
about 8 points from a level of 41 to the 
current 33 per one thousand As a result of 
the execution of the family planning prog- 
ramme, 36 million couples m the reproduc- 
tion ages were effectively protected as of 
April 1984 This constitutes 29 per cent of 
all the couples m the reproductive ages The 
demographic goal for 2000 A D implies a 
couple protection rate of 60 per cent The 
momentum gamed by the family planning 
programme and the rising trend in age at 
marriage are favourable to a continued nse 
m the couple protection rate However, at 
present 80 per cent of the couple protection 
is through sterilisation In order to raise the 
couple protection rate to 60 per cent, it 
would be necessary to raise protection 
through other methods and to provide 
contraceptives among younger couples for 
spacing As steps in this direction have 
already been initiated, it should be possible 
to achieve the fertility goal also for 2000 
With the achievement of these goals, 
population is likely to stabilise in the middle 
of the 21st century at around 1,300 million 
With the decline in birth and death rates, 
the age distribution of the population will 
undergo change While the low birth rate 
and fewer births will reduce the percentage 
of children m the population, the nsmg 
expectation of life will raise the percentage 
of old population Thus though the de- 
pendency ratio may decline, the increase in 
the aged population will increase the social 
security burden on the country 

K SRINIVASAN 
UP SINHA 


NOTES 

1 Includes the projected population of Assam 

2 For the purpose of comparison of demographic 
indicators over different censuses, the 1981 figure is 
exclusive of Assam whereas for the regaining years 
it is inclusive of Assam 

3 Except for the total urban population, the other 
details have been taken from paper-2 of 1981, 
Provisional Population Totals, Rural-Urban Dis- 
tribution 

This article was updated by the Central Statistical 

Organisation 


Sue of the Population, Growth Rate, Sex Ratio and 
Literacy Rate, India, 1980-81 


Year Population Growth Sex Ratio Literacy 

Rate (females Rate 
(Per cent) per 1000(Per cent) 
males) 


(1) 

(2) 

0) 

(4) 

(5) 

1901 

238,396,327 


972 

5 35* 

1911 

252,093,390 

5 75 

964 

5 92* 

1921 

251,321,213 

(-) 0 31 

955 

7 16* 

1931 

278,977,238 

jlIOO 

950 

9 50* 

1941 

318,660,580 

14 22 

945 

16 10* 

1951 

361,088,090 

13 31 

946 

16 67£ 

1961 

439,234,771 

21 51 

941 

24 02 

1971 

548,159,652 

24 80 

930 

29 45 

1981 

685,184,692@ 

25 00* 

934$ 

36 23£ 


* For Undivided India fExcludes Jammu &Kashmir 
@ Includes projected SExcludes Assam 
^population of Assam 

(The Population figures exclude the population of 
Jammu & Kashmir currently under the illegal occupa- 
tion of Pakistan and China) 

Sources, Census of India,' 1971, General Population 
Tables, Senes I-India 

Part II-A(i), pp 126 and 131, Union Primary 
Census Abstract, Senes I-India, Part II-A(n), 
p (xxiv), Registrar General Pocket Book of 
Population Statistics, Office of the Registrar 
General, India New Delhi, 1972, p 65, D 
Natarajan, Extracts from the All-India Cen- 
sus Reports on Literacy, Census Centenary 
Monograph No 9 Office of the Registrar 
General, India, New Delhi, 1972, p (li) For 
1981, Part II Special Report & Tables Based 
on 5 per cent sample data 
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Birth and Death Rates m India, 1901-82 


Penod 

Birth Rate 

Death Rate 

(Per thousand population) 
Natural 
Growth Rate 

(1) 

(2) 


( 3 ) 


( 4 ) 


49 

2 

42 

6 

66 

1911-21 

48 

1 

48 

6 

(-) 05 

1921-31 

46 

4 

36 

3 

101 

1931-41 

45 

2 

31 

2 

14 0 

1941-51 

39 

9 

27 

4 

12 5 

1951-61 

41 


22 

8 

18 9 

1961-71 

41 

2 

19 

3 

222 


36 

8 

15 

7 

21 1 

1971 

36 

9 

14 

9 

220 

1972 

36 

6 

16 

9 

19 7 

1973 

34 

6 

15 

5 

19 1 

1974 

34 

5 

14 

5 

20 1 

1975 

35 

2 

15 

9 

19 3 

1976 

34 

4 

15 


19 4 

1977 

33 


14 

7 

18 3 

1978 

33 

3 

14 

2 

19 1 

1979 

33 

1 

12 

8 

20 3 


33 

3 

12 

4 

20 9 

1981 

33 

3 

12 

5 

20 8 

1982* 

33 

3 

11 

7 

216 


♦Provisional 

Source Kingsley Davis, Population of India and Pakistan, Princeton University Press, 
Pnnceton, 1951, pp 36 and 85 Registrar General, Vital Statistics India , for 1961, 
Office of the Registrar General, India, p XLII, Census of India 1971, Life Tables 
Senes 1 — India, Paper 1 of 1977 p 38, Sample Registration Bulletin December 
1979 and 1983 (SRS data excludes the States of Bihar and West Bengal) 
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Age composition of the population, India, 1971 & 1981 


(Per cent) 


Age group 


1971 


1981 

* 



Persons 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

0-14 

42 0 

419 

42 2 

39 6 

39 5 

39 6 

15-19 

52 0 

52 1 

51 8 

53 9 

54 1 

53 8 

60+ 

60 

60 

60 

65 

64 

66 

* Excludes Assam 

Source Part II Special, Report & Tables based on 5 per cent Sample Data 



Growth of urban agglomeration/towns and urban population India*, 1901-61 




Percentage change in 

Year 

Urban 

Urban 

No of urban 

Urban 

i 

Agglomeration/ 

Population 

agglomeration/ 

population 


towns 


towns 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1901 

1,834@ 

25,616,051 



1911 

1,776@ 

25,580,199 

(-) 3 16 

(-) 0 14 

1921 

1,920@ 

27,691,306 

811 

825 

1931 

2,049@ 

32,976,018 

6 72 

19 08 

1941 

2,210@ 

43,558,665 

7 86 

32 09 

1951 

2,844 

61,629,646£ 

28 69 

4149 

1961 

2,330 

77,562,000 

(-) 18 07 

25 85 

1971 

2,531 

106,966,534 

8 63 

37 91 

1981 

3,245 

156,188,507 

28 21 

46 02 


* Excludes Assam and Jammu & Kashmir 
@ Three towns of Goa, Daman & Diu existed before 1950 but have been excluded from 
this statement, since their population in previous years i e , 1901 to 1941 could not be 
ascertained and could not be assigned to their appropriate class 
£ Excludes a population of 12,019 of Kanchrapara Rural Development colony m West 
Bengal the figure for which could not be assigned to any size class 

Source Paper 2 of 1981 Provisional Population Totals, Rural-Urban Distribution 
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Distribution of urban agglomeration/towns by size class and population, India*, 1981 


Size class 

No of urban 
agglomeration/ 
towns 

Population 

Percentage 
distribution of 
population 

(1) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

100,000 and above 

216 

94,292 998 

60 37 

50,000 to 99,999 

270 

18,191,847 

11 65 

20,000 to 49,999 

739 

22,413,463 

14 35 

10,000 to 19,999 

1,048 

14,862,211 

9 52 

5,000 to 9,999 

742 

5,641 505 

3 61 

Less than 5,000 

230 

786,483 

0 50 

Total 

3,245 

156,188,507 

100 00 


* Excludes Assam and Jammu & Kashmir 


Source Paper 2 of 1981, Provisional Population Totals, Rural-Urban Distribution 


Distribution (per cent) of mam workers in primary, secondary and tertiary sectors 
1971 and 1981 


Sector 

Age group 

1971 


1981 



Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

Primary 

All ages 

70 22 

83 91 

66 22 

8159 


0-14 

87 33 

87 05 

84 63 

86 39 


15-59 

68 11 

82 48 

64 15 

80 99 

Secondary 

60 + 

81 17 

84 48 

79 64 

84 29 

All ages 

1148 

766 

13 91 

8 94 


0-14 

623 

8 08 

918 

9 70 


15-59 

12 20 

7 74 

14 59 

8 99 

Tertiary 

60 + 

7 50 

5 71 

880 

6 65 

All ages 

18 30 

9 33 

19 87 

9 47 


0-14 

644 

4 87 

619 

3 91 


15-59 

19 69 

9 78 

2126 

10 02 


60 + 

11 33 

9 81 

11 56 

906 

Note 1 Figures exclude Assam 


S3 

2 The proportions in each age group are calculated on the basis of respective 
worker population in that particular age group 

Source Part 27 Special Report & Tables based on 5 per cent sample data 
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F amil y Welfare Performance in different Five Year Plans. 


Sterilisation. 


Vasectomy Tubectomy Total IUD Equivalent Percent- 

Conven- ages of 
tional couples 
Contrac- protected 
eptive (effecti- 
users vely) by 
all met- 
hods by 
the end of 
the penod 


(1) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

( 7 ) 

Second Plan 







(Jan 1956 to 

Dec 1960) 

Third Plan 

70,965 

81,712 

152,677 

— 

— 

02 

(Jan 1961 to 

March 1966) 
Inter-Plan Penod 

1,068,638 

304,528 

1,373,166 

812,713 

582,141 

30 

(1966-67 to 

1968-69) 

Fourth Plan 

3,816,583 

575,413 

4,391,996 

2,057,436 

960,896 

87 

(1969-74) 

Fifth Plan 

6,571,106 

2,432,520 

9,003,626 

2,149,160 

3,009,995 

14 8 

(1974-75 to 

1977-78) 

Sixth Plan (1978-83) 

8,437,064 

4,795,491 

13,232,555 

1945,648 

3,252,570@. 

22 5 

1978-79 

390,922 

1,092,985 

1,483,907 

551,551 

3,469 072@ 

22 3 

1979-80 

Sixth Plan (1980-85) 

472,687 

1,305,237 

1,777,924 

634,509 

3,068,779® 

22 2 

1980-81 

438,909 

1,613,861 

2,052,770 

627,650 

3,808 ,936@ 

22 7 

1981-82 

573,469 

2,218,905 

2,792,374 

750,539 

4,559,475@ 

237 

1982-83 * 

584,440 

3,395,784 

3,980,224 

1,092,478 

5,947,373* 

25 9* 


@ Includes equivalent oral pill users also 
* provisional 

Source Family Welfare Programme m India , Year Book 1982-83, Government of India, 
Mimstry of Health and Family Welfare, Department of Family Welfare 
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POVERTY 

Although poverty is a widely prevalent 
phenomenon, and the most concrete reality 
for millions of people in our land, it is not 
easy to give it a simple definition ‘Poor’ and 
‘rich’ are relative terms and hence a defini- 
tion of poverty will call for a definition of its 
opposite and some norm to demarcate the 
two Sometimes this problem is sought to be 
overcome by defining poverty in an absolute 
sense by stating that it is life at or very close 
to the subsistence or survival level But even 
that is not a satisfactory definition because it 
still leaves the concept of ’subsistence level’ 
undefined It is generally accepted that what 
is considered as subsistence level will differ 
over time and from culture to culture 
Hence even a definition of ’absolute’ pover- 
ty becomes relative 

Perhaps what is needed is not a formal 
definition of poverty, but some statements 
of what the term conveys In the recent 
discussions on poverty the term is used to 
depict at least three different states of 
affairs First, it is common, particularly in 
the context of international discussions to 
refer to the poor countries In this sense 
India is considered to be a poor country, 
meaning usually that it has a very low level 
of per capita income Secondly the term 
poverty is used to identify individuals and 
groups of people within a country who are 
considered to be below some specified level 
of living explicitly recognising thereby that 
there are others who are not poor Tlurdly, 
poverty is also used to refer to the economic 
processes which leave large numbers of 
people at very low levels of living while a 
small section continues to become more and 
more affluent Obviously, these three 
approaches to poverty, or three different 
levels of understanding of the problem of 
poverty, have much in common In particu- 
lar, the difference between the first and the 
second may not be very significant But the 


distinction is important both for the diagno- 
sis of poverfy and m deciding upon policy 
measures to ameliorate and eradicate pover- 
ty 

POVERTY IN INDIA 

The systematic treatment of India as a 
poor country is more than a century old 
One of the earliest publications relating to 
the theme was Dadabhai Naoroji's book 
Poverty and Un-Bntish Rule in India which 
appeared in 1871 Dadabhai calculated that 
the annual per capita income of an Indian at 
that time was around Rs 20 and held it out 
as evidence of the miserable poverty of 
India There were subsequent estimates 
also, including one by Viceroy Cuizon 
himself for 1901, which put the annual per 
capita income at Rs 30 As may be ex- 
pected, there were some controversies ab- 
out the procedures used in these calcula- 
tions and consequently about the estimates 
themselves But the figures, with all their 
imperfections, were enough to show that 
India was a poor country especially in 
comparison with Britain To the Indians this 
was self-evident and hence their mam con- 
cern was to identify the causes for the 
poverty of India In the late nineteenth 
century and the early part of the present 
century there was a lively discussion on all 
these aspects in which many leading perso- 
nalities such as Dadabhai Naoroji himself, 
R C Dutt, M G Ranade, G Subramama 
Iyer, Gopal Krishna Gokhale and Gandhiji 
participated 1 Most of them saw Indian 
poverty as causally related to the British 
domination over India and hence poverty^ 
became a central issue in the' emerging 
nationalistic feelings of the times The 
poverty of India was linked to the British 
exploitation of Indian resources through 
trade and transfer — what Dadabhai de- 
scribed as ’the dram’ and what subsequently 
came to be known as ’the Dram Theory’ — 
the British refusal to permit the growth of 
industries m India, the British policy of land 
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settlement patterns m India and even the 
British educational system which was 
alleged to be meant to produce clerks for the 
Raj rather than to tram people to solve the 
country’s problems During the course of 
the discussion the causes of poverty came to 
be more adequately spelled out These were 
classified into ’external factors’ and ’internal 
factors’ The external factors were related to 
the British domination In 1928, an econom- 
ist, m response to Gandhiji’s invitation to 
identify the causes of the poverty of India, 
produced a list of ’internal causes’ which 
included too much of dependence on agri- 
culture which was seasonal in character, the 
absence of industries to utilise labour reg- 
ularly, the climate of the country which 
comes m the way of continuous and sus- 
tained work either physical or mental, “the 
want of the economic motive either due to 
the philosophic idea of renunciation of all 
desires, or to the continuous state of hel- 
plessness and poverty in which the people 
have been living and the faulty or one-sided 
educational system 2 In more recent discus- 
sions on the poverty of nations the tendency 
has been to leave aside the non-economic 
factors, such as climate and basic attitudes, 
although one major work on the subject has 
made them once again the crucial factors in 
the understanding of poverty 3 

Discussions on the poverty of nations 
assumed international dimension soon after 
the second world war and a well worked out 
’theory’, almost exclusively in terms of 
economic categones, was put forward in the 
early fifties which holds sway in university 
circles even today It is known as the 
’vicious circle’ theory of^ poverty Poor 
countries (more respectably referred to as 
underdeveloped or developing countries) 
were identified as those with a low per 
capita income with 100 U S dollars per 
annum accepted as the cut-off point Most 
countries in Asia and Africa and many in 
Latin America were designated as underde- 


veloped or poor on this basis It was 
contended also that low productivity per 
person was the basic cause of poverty Low 
productivity would result in low levels of 
income and consequently of low levels of 
savings and investment which would per- 
petuate low levels of productivity and 
poverty Thus the vicious circle was com- 
plete Rapidly growing population would 
reinforce the vicious circle by exhausting 
whatever surplus was available for savings 
and investment The remedial measures for 
poverty also could be inferred from the 
analysis — reduce growth of population, in- 
crease productivity and, where possible, 
augment internal resources thro\igh external 
aid In many parts of the world, including 
India, this analysis of poverty and the policy 
measures flowing from it were accepted 
and acted upon in the fifties and sixties 

It can be seen that low productivity 
occupies the central position m the diagnosis 
of poverty given above A correlation be- 
tween poverty and low productivity can be 
easily established at this level of analysis of 
poverty In the poorer countries of the 
world, output in agriculture both per unit of 
land and more so per person is considerably 
lower than in the richer countries The same 
is true of industry as well Some explana- 
tions can also be put forward Many poor 
countries of the world, particularly those in 
Asia, experience severe pressure on land 
because population is excessive in relation 
to land The per capita availability of land, 
therefore, is very low, 0 62 acres m India m 
terms of the 1971 census figures For various 
historical and institutional reasons, land is 
also very much fragmented with the average 
farmer cultivating a number of tmy plots 
scattered m different parts of his village and, 
not uncommonly, m other villages also 
Fragmentation prevents the mtrodution of 
modem methods of cultivation and hence 
the technique of production continues to be 
primitive Add to these the non-availability 
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of water and the farmer’s lack of education 
and the inference has to be that agricultural 
production will be very low Granted that 
over 70 per cent of the labour force is 
engaged in agriculture, there is enough 
explanation for the deep and deepening 
poverty of countries of this kind The 
industrial sector does not present much of a 
contrast either Not only it shares many of 
the features of agriculture, even where it 
can be considered as the progressive and 
dynamic sector of the economy, it is too 
small in size to provide additional employ- 
ment to those engaged in seasonal opera- 
tions in agriculture or to siphon off those 
who unnecessarily depend on agriculture or 
to absorb the natural mcrease in the labour 
force 

Measures to improve the overall produc- 
tivity of the economy and to reduce the rate 
of population growth naturally suggest 
themselves as the steps to be taken to 
overcome poverty at this level of analysis 
Economic policy in the early years of 
Independence and the first three or four five 
year plans was geared to these ends The 
construction of major irrigation projects, 
improvement of agricultural practices, pro- 
vision of credit and other facilities to far- 
mers, introduction of high yielding varieties 
of seeds and of the ‘green revolution’, 
expansion and rationalisation of industries, 
improvements in transport, generation of 
additional power, building up of basic and 
heavy industries, encouragement given to 
cottage and village industries — all these 
can be seen as efforts to mcrease production 
and productivity either immediately or in 
the long run These, together with all the 
measures adopted to curb the growth of 
population by bringing down the birth rate 
in view of a rapid decline in the death rate, 
were deliberate steps taken to reduce the 
poverty of India 

identifying poverty 

The pohcy measures listed above did not, 


in all cases come up to expectations but 
their overall impact was quite significant 
indeed In spite of the unprecedented in- 
crease m population, the per capita income 
also increased The population of India 
which was around 35 5 crores at the time of 
the beginning of the planning process in 
1950-51 had shot up to above 49 crores in 
1965-66 at the end of the Third five year 
plan Even so per capita income during the 
same period increased by over 25 per cent m 
real terms Production and productivity in 
many sectors of the economy, particularly in 
agriculture, also registered considerable im- 
provement Thus the poverty of India 
appeared to be receding (and with minor 
interruptions the trend has continued to be 
so) But in the early sixties considerable 
dissatisfaction was expressed about the 
approach to poverty m terms of national 
averages which concealed with in them signi- 
ficant disparities The idea that an identi- 
fication of the poor wi thin the 
country - those for whom poverty was a real 
experience— was necessary to understand 
the nature of poverty and to deal with it 
effectively gamed ground This was not 
altogether a new position Even during the 
early years of the debates on the poverty of 
India Gandhiji, among others, had sought 
to identify those who were most affected by 
poverty and to do something to relieve then- 
condition His constructive programme 
arose from such a perspective This emph- 
asis, however, had been relegated to a 
secondary position during the early years o* 
planning when the accent was on macro- 
analysis and on growth of the economy as a 
whole 

The shift to an examination of poverty 
necessitated an explicit criterion to measure 
poverty and to identify the poor A Study 
Group set up by the Pl annin g Commission 
m 1961 was entrusted with the task of 
providing norms for the identification of 
poverty in India 4 The Committee recoin- 
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mended that “the national minimum for 
each household of S persons (4 adult con- 
sumption units) should be not less than Rs 
100 per month m terms of 1960-61 prices or 
Rs 20 per capita” excluding "expenditure 
on health and education, both of which are 
expected to be provided by the State 
From then on an expenditure of Rs 20 per 
month (at 1960-61 prices) per capita has 
come to be regarded to be “the bare 
minimum ” and has been accepted as the 
norm to designate poverty, or to draw “the 
poverty line” as it is frequently referred to 
When this norm was applied to the figures 
on consumption expenditure for 1960-61 
the finding was that “half of the people live 
in abject poverty,’ l e , below the poverty 
line or with per capita consumption expend- 
iture of less than Rs 20 per month In 
subsequent discussions on poverty in India 
this figure, with necessary modifications to 
account for changes m prices, has been 
accepted as the guideline for the identifica- 
tion of poverty, although minor variations 
have been introduced by individual scholars 
in them estimates of the poor 

ESTIMATES OF THE POOR 

There are some half a dozen well-known 
estimates of the extent of poverty m India 
some for the country as a whole, some 
separately of the rural and urban areas The 
procedures adopted and the data used are 
not always the same and hence there are 
wide variations m the estimates 5 They also 
differ in their assessment of the change m 
the magnitude of poverty over time P D 
Ojha used an average calone intake of 2,250 
per capita per day as the standard and on 
that basis estimated that m 1960-61, 19 crore 
persons representing 44 per cent of the total 
population came below the poverty line Of 
these, 18 4 crore persons were m the rural 
areas (51 8 per cent of total rural popula- 
tion) and 60 lakhs in the urban areas (7 6 
per cent of urban population) His estimates 


for 1967-6S indicated that 2S 9 crore persons 
in the rural areas or 70 per cent of the total 
rural population, were below the po\em 
line indicating an increase m rural po\ em in 
the sixties P K Bardhan also came to the 
same conclusion following a somewhat 
different methodology According to him 
38 0 per cent of the total rural population 
was below the poverty line m 1960-61 but 
the figure went up to 73 2 per cent lii 
1967-6S B S Minh as s estimate show ed 
rural poverty progressively co min g down 
from 1956-57 to 1967-68 He estimated 215 
crore people to be below’ the pot erty line m 
1956-57 constituting 65 0 per cent of the 
rural population with the figure coming 
down to 21 0 crore in 1967-6S l e 50 6 per 
cent of total rural population of that year 

The most co mm only referred to estimates 
of poverty’ m India are those made by V M 
Dandekar and N Rath Dandekar and Rath 
first accepted a per diem intake of 2 250 
calories per person as the minimum re- 
quired under Indian conditions and on this 
basis estimated that m 1960-61 about a third 
of the rural population and nearly half the 
urban population lived on diets inadequate 
even in respect of calones Then they took 
the Study Group s figure of Rs 20 per 
month per person as tie national minimum 
and taking food habits and paces into 
account arnved at a figure of Rs 15 per 
month for rural areas and Rs 22 5 per 
month m urban areas as the corresponding 
amounts required for a Tmnimiim level of 
living On this basis they 7 calculated that in 
1960-61 about 40 per cent of the rural 
population and about 50 per cent of the 
urban population lived below the desirable 
minimum Tn absolute numbers their esti- 
mate w r as that m 1960-61 betw een 17 5 crore 
to 18 crore people m the country lived on 
diets inadequate even in respect of calones 

The Sixth five year plan (1980-85) docu- 
ment reports that in 1977-78. 50 8 per cent 
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of the rural population, 38 2 per cent of the 
urban population and 48 1 per cent of the 
total population lived below the poverty 
line As already indicated these different 
estimates of the poor in India are not strictly 
comparable But two conclusions seem to be 
in order First, there is little evidence to 
show that the percentage of population 
below the poverty hne may have declined 
much, if at all, during the past two or three 
decades when the poverty of India appears 
to have decreased a little Secondly and 
more conclusively, the number of people 
below the poverty line has increased dunng 
this period, reaching a staggering total of 
over 30 crore according to the latest official 
estimate The poverty of India seems to 
have decreased, but the poor in India have 
increased Is this possible 7 If so what does it 
tell us about the nature of poverty 7 

POVERTY AND POPULATION 

The growth of population would appear 
to be one reason for the absolute mcrease in 
the number of people below the poverty 
hne Studies on the relationship between 
poverty and population have shown that the 
poorer sections, on the whole, have larger 
numbers per household than the more 
well-to-do 6 'And certainly one reason for 
low levels of consumption at lower levels is 
the fact that there are more dependents per 
earner m such cases But these fin ding s 
should not lead to an identification of 
population growth as a cause of poverty and 
a reduction in population as the best proce- 
dure to eradicate poverty The relationship 
between poverty and population is neither 
so simple nor straightforward The fre- 
quently heard argument that a reduction m 
the growth of population can lead to an 
increase in per capita income and thus to a 
reduction in poverty is rather naive, if not 
fallacious Even if a reduction in population 
growth improves per capita income m an 
arithmetic sense, it is not clear how it will 


bring about any difference to the poverty of 
the poor A reduction in the family size of 
upper income groups in ruban areas for 
instance, is no solution to the poverty of the 
rural agricultural labourers however satis- 
factory it may be from the point of view of 
national statistics on population Even in 
the case of the poor (say an agricultural 
labourer family) a reduction in family size 
will have the desired effect on the poverty 
situation only if it will reduce expenditure 
on dependents more than it will reduce 
earnings by members of the family over a 
penod of time If in the ‘national interest’ a 
fall m the rate of growth of population is 
desired, a family of peasants or agricultural 
labourers will be convinced about the de- 
sirability of reducing their own family size 
only if the reduction in infant mortality 
suggests to them that children bom have a 
reasonable chance of attaining adulthood 
and if improvement m economic conditions 
will enable them to see that the family’s 
earnings through its adult members will be 
adequate for their needs Both these condi- 
tions are closely linked with the rising 
standards of living of those at the bottom 
Hence the reduction in the growth of 
population is likely to come about with 
reduction m poverty rather than the other 
way around This is, of course, no argument 
against a proper educational programme to 
help people, particularly the poor, to under- 
stand that they can luxut the size of their 
families if they so desire 

IDENTIFICATION OF THE POOR 

Minhas and Dandekar-Rath have tned to 
identify groups of people who come below 
the poverty hne According to Minhas, “A 
large bulk of the rural poor belong to (i) 
agricultural labour households without land, 
which formed 58 to 61 per cent of all 
agricultural labour households between 
1956-57 and 1963-64, (u) other rural labour 
households without land (m) agricultural 
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labour households with land, which formed 
42 to 39 per cent of all agricultural labour 
households between 1956-57 and 1963-64, 
and (iv) all small land operators, operating 
holdings below 5 acres in size ” 7 Dandekar- 
Rath also show that “rural poverty at the 
lowest level is largely accounted for by the 
agricultural labour households,” 8 of whom 
about 60 per cent were estimated to be 
landless and consequently dependmg solely 
on their personal labour for their livelihood 
Agricultural labour households, according 
to the calculation of Dandekar and Rath, 
constituted about a half of the rural poor, 
the remaimng being small cultivators and 
village artisans As for the urban poor, 
Dandekar and Rath are of the view that 
they “are an overflow of the rural poor into 
the urban area Fundamentally, they belong 
to the same class as the rural poor Howev- 
er, as they live long enough in urban 
poverty, they acquire characteristics of their 
own Little is known of their life and labour 
in the growing cities ” 9 To these must be 
added the statement in the Fourth five year 
plan document to the effect that the poorest 
ten per cent of the population “consists 
mostly of destitutes, disabled persons, pen- 
sioners and others who are not fully in the 
stream of economic avtivity ” 10 Thus the 
poor in the country can be said to consist of 
three specific groups (i) those who are not 
fully in the stream of economic activity, (n) 
those who have nothing other than their 
personal labout to earn a livelihood, and 
(in) those with very little land or other 
resources to support them m their effort to 
earn a living 

BASIS CAUSE AND SUGGESTED RE MED IES 

If the poor consist of these gruops, it is 
necessary to re-examme whether the causes 
of poverty enumerated earlier — particularly 
low productivity — are indeed the basic 
cause of poverty The poor, it would 
■appear, are those who are denied the 
opportunity to enter fully into the produc- 


tion process, or are not m a position to get a 
due share of the produce because they have 
httle or no access to non-labour resources 
whose ownership is seen to be the key factor 
m determining the process of production 
and the share in the produce If so, poverty 
is related not primarily to production but to 
distribution The distribution referred to 
here is not the distribution of the produce, 
although it is the unequal distribution of the 
produce-of income and consumer 
expenditure-that forms the visible man- 
ifestation of poverty But the basic cause of 
poverty must be the unequal distribution of 
the resources of the economy which deter- 
mines the pattern of production and accessi- 
bility to social services and also the way in 
which the produce is distributed Dandekar 
and Rath rightly observe “At the root of 
the inequitable distribution of the national 
product is the inequitable distribution ot the 
means of production 1,11 And the means of 
production are very unequally distributed in 
India This was clearly established in the 
early sixties by the official Committee on 
the Distribution of Income and Levels of 
Living (1964) According to the findings of 
the Committee, the top one per cent of 
households in the country owned 16 per 
cent, the top five per cent owned 40 per 
cent, and the top 10 per cent owned 56 per 
cent of land holdings, while the lower 50 per 
cent owned only four per cent of the land 
and the bottom 20 per cent did not have any 
land at all Similarly, the top 10 per cent of 
houseowning households in the urban sector 
accounted for 57 per cent of the total wealth 
held m the form of owner-occupied houses 
and the top 20 pier cent accounted for 73 per 
cent of houses, while the bottom 10 per cent 
owned only one per cent of house property 
As for the ownership of industrial capital, it 
was estimated that the top one-tenth of one 
per cent of households, when ranked by 
dividend income, own more than half of the 
total personal wealth in the form of shares 
Such a comprehensive examination of asset 
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distribution has not been done since then, 
but successive rounds of the National Sam- 
ple Survey show that although there has 
been some reduction m the inequalities of 
land ownership the heavily skewed distribu- 
tion still continues The findings of the All 
India Debt and Investment Survey 1971-72 
conducted by the Reserve Bank of India and 
quoted in the Draft Five Year Plan 1978-83 
show that 20 per cent of rural households, 
each having less than Rs 1,000 of assets, 
account for less than 1 per cent of all rural 
assets, while 4 per cent households with 
asset-values of Rs 50,000 or more own over 
30 per cent 

These features make it possible to disting- 
uish between the poverty of India, repre- 
sented by low levels of per capita income 
reflecting low levels of production and 
productivity, and the condition of close to 
50 per cent of the people in India described 
as being below the poverty fine Whatever 
may be the causes of the former, the latter is 
the direct consequence of the heavy concen- 
tration of the ownership of the means of 
production which excludes many from put- 
ting the only resource they have — personal 
labour — mto productive use and demes 
them a due share in the total product Hus 
realisation of the nature of poverty has also 
led to a re-examination of the measures to 
eradicate poverty It is now widely recog- 
nised that increase m production or 'growth’ 
alone is no effective solution to poverty and 
that redistributive measures have to be 
taken up along with growth if the benefits of 
growth are to reach those who are really 
poor In the Indian context this came to be 
known as the New Strategy of Develop- 
ment Officially, it was first stated m the 
Approach to the Fifth Plan 1974-79 
According to the document “The twin 
causes of poverty are underdevelopment 
and inequality It is inadmissible to ignore 
or underplay either factor The problem 
cannot be overcome within the foreseeable 


future by efforts in one direction only No 
rate of growth that can be realistically 
envisaged could make a major impact on the 
problem within the foreseeable future if 
inequality remams as acute as at present 
Nor could any feasible egalitarian policies 
alter the position significantly in the absence 
of an accelerated rate of growth ” 12 The 
necessity to have direct measures to reduce 
poverty has received mtemational recogni- 
tion also The World Bank’s World De- 
velopment Report, 1978, for mstance said 
“Past experience has served to create a 
broad consensus about the goals for the 
future The development effort should be 
directed towards the twin objectives of rapid 
growth and reducing the numbers of jSeople 
living m absolute poverty as rapidly as 
possible Rapid growth and alleviating 
poverty are inextricably linked Special 
action programmes to improve the quality 
of life of the poor should be an integral part 
of a development strategy, but they need to 
be accompanied by growth m productivity 
and incomes to expand the resources avail- 
able to raise living standards ” 13 

A humber of ‘special action programmes, 
to improve the quality of life of the poor’ 
have been suggested Dandekar and Rath, 
who share this view of fighting poverty, 
have recommended a massive employment 
programmes under State auspices and to be 
financed by additional taxation of the rich 
The ganbi batao thrust of the draft Fifth 
Plan indicated reducing the consumption of 
the rich to divert resources to increase the 
mcomes of the bottom 30 per cent although 
no operational strategy for such a transfer of 
resources or the reorganisation of produc- 
tion for this purpose was spelt out It must 
be recalled also that special schemes and 
programmes to bring m an element of social 
justice and to support ‘the small man’ as the 
Second five year plan put it, have always 
formed a part of our economic policy, 
particularly from the commencement of 
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planning In the early stages the emphasis on 
land reforms was meant to achieve this 
objective So was the special position always 
accorded to village and small scale indus- 
tries In the late sixties and early seventies, 
several policy measures to reach the ‘weaker 
sections’ were taken up The Small Farmers 
Development Agency (SFDA) and the 
Agency for Marginal Farmers and Agri- 
cultural Labour (MFLA) and steps taken to 
give house sites to agricultural labourers m 
the rural areas and housing schemes for 
slum dwellers in urban areas have all been 
measures of this kind 

The Sixth five year plan (1980-85) has 
adopted a strategy of “moving simul- 
taneously to strengthen the infrastructure of 
both agriculture and industry so as to create 
conditions for an accelerated growth m 
investments, output and exports, and to 
provide, thiough special programmes de- 
signed for the purpose, increased opportuni- 
ties for employment especially in rural areas 
and the unorganised sector and meet the 
minimum basic needs of the people ” The 
document states further “An increase in the 
productive potential of the rural economy is 
an essential condition for finding effective 
solutions to the problem of rural poverty 
At the same time, recognising the con- 
straints which limit the scope for higher 
growth rate in medium-term more direct 
means of reducing the incidence of poverty 
and destitution would have ot be em- 
ployed Households below the poverty 
line will have to be assisted through an 
appropnate package of technologies, ser- 
vices and asset transfer programmes ” 

SYSTEMIC APPROACH TO POVERTY 

It is too early to evaluate the full impact 
of the special action programmes on the 
eradication or amelioration of poverty in the 
country' But the basic philosophy under- 
lying the approach seems to be that growth 
is for the nch and distributive justice for the 


poor An examination of the development 
process m the past lends support to the 
view Dandekar and Rath gave special 
attention to this aspect m their study of 
poverty in India Examining the experience 
of the sixties (specifically the period from 
1960-61 to 1967-68) they came to the follow- 
ing conclusions 14 “The consumption of the 
20 per cent poorest rural population in- 
creased by less than 2 0 per cent in seven 
years from 1960-61 to 1967-68 and the 
consumption of the poorest 5 per cent 
actually declined by about one per cent The 
consumption of the lower middle sections 
lying between 20-40 per cent increased by 
between 2 2 and 2 6 per cent, that of the 
middle sections lying between 40-60 per cent 
mcreased by between 3 7 and 4 1 per cent, 
and the consumption of the upper middle 
and the ncher sections constituting the 
upper 40 per cent of the population in- 
creased by 4 4 per cent It is possible that 
the consumption of the richer sections such 
as the top 10 or 5 per cent actually increased 
by even more ” As for the urban sector 
“The lower middle and poorer sections 
constituting bottom 40 per cent of the urban 
populatiqn have not benefited at all by the 
economic development of the past decade 
Indeed the evidence is that their per capita 
consumption has declined and greatly so 
among the poorest 10 per cent The per 
capita consumption of the middle sections 
lying between 40-60 mcreased by between 
1 0 and 3 0 per cent, of the upper middle 
and ncher sections constituting the top 40 
per c6nt of the urban population, the per 
capita consumption mcreased by 4 8 per 
cent All visible and audible evidence points 
to the possibility that the consumption of 
the ncher sections, the top 10 per cent or the 
top 5 per cent certainly has increased much 
more greatly ” Their views on this subject 
have not gone unchallenged In particular, it 
has been argued that it was the slow and 
madequate growth of the sixties that re- 
sulted in such unequal distnbutions of be- 
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nefits and that more adequate and sustained 
growth would remedy these problems But 
there is no evidence to support that conten- 
tion In fact the Sixth five year plan (1980- 
85) document frankly admits In spite of 
various measures taken so far there has 
been no significant dent yet in the problem 
of income disparities While this is attribut- 
able partly to the limitations of the measures 
adopted and shortcomings m their imple- 
mentation, the development process itself 
has also tended to benefit more the favour- 
ably placed sections of the community 

A question that needs to be examined in 
this connection is whether the problem is 
with the development process itself or with 
the socio-economic system which deter- 
mines the dynamics of development A 
proper understanding of poverty calls for 
such a systemic approach to it 15 The draft 
Five Year Plan 1978-83 document gave a 
clue to the question Dealing with the 
pattern of industrial development of the 
past it said “The pattern of industrial 
development that has emerged obviously 
reflects the structure of effective demand, 
which is determined by the distribution of 
incomes An unduly large share of resources 
is thus absorbed m production which is 
related directly or indirectly to maintaining 
or improving the living standards of the 
higher income groups ” In sum, what deter- 
mines the pattern of production — what 
goods will be produced, what techniques of 
produciton will be used and how the pro- 
duce will be shared — is determined by the 
pattern of demand which is determined by 
the distribution of income which, m turn, 
depends largely on the distribution of re- 
sources Hence it is important to examine 
how the extremely skewed distribution of 
resources of the kind we have and the 
production processes interact and what the 
natural outcomes of such interactions are 
In terms of the distribution of resources the 
vast majority of people m our economic 


system can at best expect to survive while a 
small minority almost automatically have a 
surplus and can get this surplus to grow The 
production processes m the economy are 
directed by this affluent minority, naturally 
in their own interest What is usually de- 
scribed as economic growth is the increase 
m the goods and services available to them 
and their increasing surplus The natural 
propensity of the system, therefore, is to 
respond to the requirements of those who 
own and control resources, and m that 
process make those who have little re- 
sources even more dispossessed This is the 
clue to the paradox noted earlier of the 
poverty of India getting reduced without 
much of an impact on the poor in the 
country In other words, the growing afflu- 
ence of the few (which m an arithmetic 
sense shows a rising average level of living) 
and the continuing misery of the many are 
the twin manifestations of the normal dyna- 
mics of an economy like ours, where pro- 
duction decisions are based not on consid- 
erations of social priorities, but on the 
strength of the economic power of those 
who own and control the resources Mass 
poverty of the kind we have is hot, there- 
fore, an aberration of our economic o^der, 
but is intrinsically related to its natural 
functioning In this sense a legitimate con- 
ceptualisation of poverty is that it is a 
socio-economic order where the resources 
available to society are used to satisfy the 
growing wants and accumulative urges of a 
few while the many do not have even their 
basic needs met 16 One of its implications is 
that although it may be possible to identify 
the poor m terms of some objective criteria, 
it is not possible to remedy poverty in terms 
of what is done for those who are designated 
as the poor because their poverty is the 
consequence of the total operation of the 
economic system Neither can poverty be 
eradicated through efforts to stimulate or 
direct the working of the system, a radical 
reorganisation of the basic features of 
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the system is a pre-condition to any serious 
assault on poverty Among the basic fea- 
tures of the system must be included the 
links it now has with similar ones m other 
parts of the world which may be more 
advanced in terms of production and pro- 
ductivity, but are based on the same accu- 
mulative principle Such links reinforce the 
impulses of both growth and poverty in our 
system Thus, once again the factors re- 
sponsible for the poverty of India and 
poverty in India are both internal and 
external, and the two are closely interre- 
lated 

A SOCIAL AND POLITICAL TASK 

The systemic approach to poverty sug- 
gests that major changes in the structural 
characteristics of the economy and its work- 
ing arrangements are necessary if the objec- 
tive is not merely to do something for the 
poor, but to eliminate the conditions that 
generate and perpetuate poverty The pat- 
tern of the ownership of resources is the 
most important structural aspect of the 
economy Without a substantial reduction m 
the existing concentration of the ownership 
of resources, especially land, there can be 
no effective solution to poverty Along with 
it must be brought about necessary changes 
in the working arrangements of the eco- 
nomy to ensure that production decisions 
are made not on the basis of profits and 
growth for the few, but of social considera- 
tions of meeting the needs of all The 
changes required in the structure and work- 
ing of the economy cannot come about from 
its own dynamics, but must be brought 
about through a deliberate exercise of social 
power In this sense the eradication of 
poverty is a political task, and the prospects 
for the future will depend on the extent to 
which the political processes are geared to 
the purposive mobilisation of social power 
to achieve a major transformation m the 
socio-economic order 

CHRISTOPHER THOMAS KURIEN 
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PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Pre-school education refers to the educa- 
tion of the young child, usually 3 to 5 or 6 
years of age, that is, up to the age of entry 
into primary school The aim is the total 
integrated development of the child The 
objectives of pre-school education as drawn 
up by the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training and subsequently 
approved by the Kothan Education 
Commission 1 are (l) to develop in the child 
a good physique, adequate muscular coor- 
dination and basic motor skills (n) to de- 
velop m the child good health habits and to 
build up basic skills necessary for personal 
adjustment such as dressing, toilet habits, 
eating, washing, cleaning etc, (m) to de- 
velop desirable social attitudes and man- 
ners, and to encourage healthy group parti- 
cipation and making the child sensitive to 
the rights and privileges of others, (iv) to 
develop emotional maturity by guiding the 
child to express, understand, accept and 
control his feelings and emotions, (v) to 
encourage aesthetic appreciation, (vi) to 
stimulate intellectual curiosity and to help 
him understand the world in which he lives 
and to foster new interests through giving 


opportunities to explore, investigate and 
experiment, (mi) to encourage independ- 
ence and creativity by providing the child 
with sufficient opportunities for self- 
expression, and (vm) to develop the child’s 
ability to express his thoughts and feelings in 
fluent, correct, clear speech 

BRIEF HISTORY OF PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION 
IN INDIA 

Organized pre-school education was un- 
known in India almost upto the end of the 
nineteenth century It is around this time 
that the European missionaries introduced 
the concept of kindergarten education for 
the first time In the nmeieen-twenties the 
Nutan Bal Shikshan Sangh was set up in 
Maharashtra to v/ork for the cause of child 
education Madam Montesson’s visit to the 
country in the late thirties provided a fillip 
to the movement Soon Montesson Schools 
sprang up all over the country, particularly 
m Madras, Maharashtra and Gujarat Gi- 
jubhai Badheka and Tarabai Modak in 
western India and the Arundales in the 
south were some of the pioneers who took 
up the cause Gandhiji’s philosophy of basic 
education gathered momentum around the 
same tune The Aiyanayakams and their 
colleagues m Wardha extended it to the 
pre-school stage and termed it pre-basic 
education Disciples of Gandhiji like Jugat- 
ram Dave and Nanabhai Bhatt worked 
extensively on this system These experi- 
ments were followed by the setting up of the 
Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust 
under the auspices of which many centres 
were established for training women to 
work in rural balwadis In 1945 Tarabai 
Modak, inspired by Madame Montesson, 
started a pre-school teacher training institu- 
tion at Bordi, Maharashtra, from where she 
moved it to Kosbad hills to work for the 
tnbal children The anganwadis as con- 
ceived by Tarabai took pre-school education 
literally to the doorsteps of the tnbal chil- 
dren 
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Since independence, there has been a 
growing awareness of the significance of 
early childhood and the need to provide 
care and education for the young child The 
fifties saw the setting up of the Central 
Social Welfare Board which made headway 
in giving grants to voluntary organisations 
for welfare services This step led to con- 
siderable expansion of pre-school education 
in rural areas In 1959, a Sub-Group on 
Child Welfare set up by the Working Group 
on Social Welfare made a recommendation 
that it was necessary to create a new cadre 
of child welfare workers with training in the 
new integrated approach, covering pre- 
school education, preventive health, nutri- 
tion, recreation and social work To meet 
this end, the Indian Council for Child 
Welfare was given the necessary financial 
support to start the balsevika training prog- 
ramme The first pilot centre was started in 
1962 Under the Third five year plan (1961- 
66), pre-school education received some 
attention In 1963, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion opened a child study unit in the 
National Council of Education Research 
and Training with the objective of conduct- 
ing studies on the child and evolving 
methods of childhood education 

The Education Commission (1964-66) re- 
commended expansion of pre-school educa- 
tion facilities, particularly to children from 
disadvantaged areas, and fixed the target of 
enrolment of five per cent of children in the 
age group of 3 to 5 years The Committee on 
Programmes for Child Welfare, however, 
went a step further m 1968 and recom- 
mended that the enrolment should be ex- 
panded to cover 10 per cent of children of 3 
to 5 years within a period of 10 years 2 In 
1971, The Ministry of Education set up a 
study group to prepare a programme of 
action for the development of the pre-school 
child The group m its report indicated in 
detail the different models of pre-school 
programmes that would be required to meet 


the target of making such education avail- 
able to 10 per cent of the children in the 3-6 
age group 3 

During the Fifth five year plan, the 
Integrated Child Development Services 
Scheme was launched in 1975 on an ex- 
perimental basis m 33 selected project 
areas One of the components of the scheme 
is nonformal pre-school education The 
other services are supplementary nutrition, 
immunisation, health check-up, referral, 
health and nutrition education By March 
1981, 200 projects were sanctioned The 
Sixth Plan (1980-85) target was to have 
1,000 projects 

Thus it is clear that pre-school education 
has received considerable attention from 
both government and voluntary organisa- 
tions However, it needs to be stressed that 
m spite of the recommendations made by 
several committees, pre-school education 
facilities even at the moment cover only 
about 5 per cent of the total population in 
the age group of 3 to 6 years 

SIGNIFICANCE OF PRE-SCHOOL YEARS 

There is a growing awareness of the 
crucial significance of the pre-school years 
for the optimum development of the child 
not only in India but the world over Dunng 
the sixties and seventies a large number of 
research studies and intervention program- 
mes were initiated to study and help the 
pre-school child No conclusive evidence is 
as yet available, yet the direction of results 
indicates the significance of the early years 

Hunt, 4 for example, m early sixties came 
out with the provocative work on “Intelli- 
gence and Experience” which, on the basis 
of both human and animal studies, showed 
that the development of intelligence was 
based on the interaction between genetic 
potential and the quality of environment 
This was soon backed by Bloom 5 when he 
stated that the rate of development, particu- 
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larly intellectual development was most 
rapid m the early years of life and that 
environmental enrichment or deprivation 
makes its maximum impact on the organism 
during the period of its most acti\e growth 
Side by side with their studies came the 
studies of Bernstein 6 on English families 
Smilanski’s 7 on Israelis Hess and 
Shipman’s 8 on American Negroes which 
showed distinct differences in child rearing 
patterns between the different socio- 
economic groups It was seen that at the 
point of school entrance children from the 
disadvantaged homes were not quite as well 
equipped m cognitive, verbal ana attention- 
al skills as compared to their relatively 
affluent counterparts, and that thus they 
started school with a handicap All these 
studies advocated an appropriate compensa- 
tory education programme to help these 
children acquire the necessary skills for 
learning and adjusting in the school As a 
result came a large number of intervention 
studies such as Head Start, Gray and Klaus’ 
Early Training Project, Deutsch’s Pre- 
school and Early Elementary Education 
Project, Weikart’s Perry Pre-school Project 
etc Around the same time, in the United 
Kingdom the Plowden Education Commis- 
sion was appointed It recommended that 
facilities for early childhood education 
should be increased considerably and play 
centres should be started to help a larger 
number of pre-school children The 
USSR is another country where pre- 
school education is available to a large 
majority of children Pre-school teachers m 
the USSR are carefully trained and super- 
vised, the curriculum is spelt out in detail, 
and the best of buildings are made available 
to these schools 

Pre-school years are thus considered cru- 
cial in these different cultures The founda- 
tion for later development is laid at this 
stage Damage or impoverishment suffered 
at this stage is likely to be irreparable 


Particularh m India the problems encoun- 
tered at this stage are stupendous First of 
all, we ha\e approximately 137 million 
children in the age group 0-6 years constitut- 
ing about one-f’fth of the total population 
The rate of infant mortality is very high — 
125 in 1978 Malnutrition is another major 
problem that complicates matters and leads 
to increased mortality and morbidity in 
young children Yet another problem that 
has been plaguing our schools for the past 
thirty years is the high rate of wastage and 
stagnation which is at its worst in the early 
primary classes It is as high as 60 per cent, 
only 40 per cent of children entering class I 
reach class III without any break This leads 
to colossal wastage of resources Another 
problem which is peculiar to India is the low 
rate of adult literacy and the poverty of the 
parents The bulk of the children are thus by 
and large first generation learners and are 
deprived of stimulation at home, as the 
parents being poor and illiterate are not in a 
position to give them much support There- 
fore, the responsibility to give stimulation 
and compensatory education has to be 
borne by organized agencies such as pre- 
schools 

PROGRAMMES IN PRE-SCHOOLS 

There is a good deal of confusion m India 
regarding programmes in pre-schools A 
large number of pre-schools, particularly in 
urban and semiurban areas, operate as 
downward extensions of primary schools, 
making children sit m well formed rows and 
teaching them to read, write and count The 
activities followed in such schools are mostly 
geared to the demands of the primary 
school This is partly because of the parents’ 
pressure and partly due to expectations of 
the primary schools that the pre-schools 
develop formal skills of reading and writing 
before the children enter class I 

Parents and teachers need to be con- 
vinced of the fact that the pre-school prog- 
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ramme does not aim at teaching the three 
R’s It aims at the total integrated develop- 
ment of the child and helps to make him 
ready for school The programme provides 
activities for the child’s muscular develop- 
ment, language development, socio- 
emotional development, cognitive develop- 
ment and development of creativity 

Activities such as climbing, swinging and 
running occupy an important place in the 
pre-school curriculum not only because 
these activities help him to develop the 
required large muscle coordination but also 
because it gives him a great deal of joy 
Similarly, activities like threading the beads, 
cutting, tearing, pasting, drawing, etc , help 
him to develop his finer muscle coordina- 
tion This in turn helps him to wield the 
paper and pencil when he goes to the 
regular school 

Habits of health and hygiene need to be 
developed from early years Habits such as 
washing hands before eating, brushing the 
teeth regularly, bathing, keeping one’s 
clothes clean, keeping the surroundings 
neat, etc can be inculcated in children 
through activities such as story telling, 
puppetry, free conversation, etc Similarly, 
desirable social attitudes and manners are 
also developed at the pre-school stage 
Taking turns to play with toys, sharing play 
matenals or food with other children, re- 
spect for school’s property as well as for his 
own, conforming to the demands of the 
group, and so on are learned by children in 
pre-schools through vanous kinds of activi- 
ties For instance, children very soon learn 
that the school cannot maintain sets of toys 
and equipment for every child, if they want 
to play, they have to share them, that each 
one has to wait for his turn and cannot rush 
for the same toys or equipment at the same 
time By proper and careful handling on the 
part of the teacher, children gradually gam 
better emotional control, they are able to 


take ’No’ for a response and learn to work 
according to the demands of the group 

Cognitive development is another area on 
which the pre-school curriculum should 
place a lot of emphasis This is particularly 
true for children from disadvantaged 
homes Opportunities for development of 
language and concepts are crucial for these 
children as many of them come from homes 
where exposure to language is minimal 
These children first of all get very little 
opportunity to use and listen to language 
and, secondly, the language model to which 
they are exposed is most often faulty Such 
children when they start regular schooling 
are found to have a limited vocabulary, their 
spoken language itself is often faulty, they 
are not able to discriminate between the 
vanous sounds, and their speech is often not 
clear Children from such homes need plen- 
ty of exercise in speaking The pre-school 
teacher should avail of every possible 
opportunity to get the children to talk or to 
listen to good language Activities such as 
free conversation, dramatisation, story tell- 
ing, puppetry, picture book reading etc are 
of immense importance m the pre-schools 
These language expenences not only im- 
prove the child’s language but also help him 
to develop concepts By drawing up the 
curriculum carefully it is possible to give 
opportunities to children for the develop- 
ment of concepts Concepts of form, num- 
ber, etc , need to be developed in children 
before they enter a primary school Games 
such as ’Pick out the round shaped objects 
in the class-room’, help the children to 
understand what is ’round’ Similarly games 
can be played to strengthen the pre-number 
concepts m children such as many-few, 
long-short, beginning-middle-end, thick- 
thm, etc Colour concepts can be developed 
in children through games involving match- 
ing, identification, naming etc Research 
studies 9 show that rural children are far 
behind m colour concepts m spite of the fact 
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that colour is all around the rural children 
It must be only because the adults had not 
taken the trouble to point out to children 
what is ’blue’ or what is ‘yellow’ Pre-school 
curriculum, therefore, should involve a 
large variety of experiences which help the 
child in his concept formation 

The numerous experiments of Piaget, tne 
well-known developmental psychologist 
have shown that development is sequential 
in nature and that, though it appears to be 
not too fruitful to tram the child m specific 
concepts, it is possible to help the child 
in his development from one stage to the 
next by giving him a wide variety of simple 
experiences at a level at which he can 
understand But what children from dep- 
rived homes lack is this richness in experi- 
ence Through activities such as identifica- 
tion, matching and senation, children are to 
be encouraged to discover for themselves 
similarities and differences and to classify 
the stimuli accordingly Disadvantaged chil- 
dren need a more structured cumculum 
which is geared to bridge the gaps in their 
day to day life However, it does not mean 
that it should go to the extent of complete 
drilling or rote learning What is required is 
to take into account the child’s needs and his 
assets and deficits and to work out a 
cumculum which should help him to give a 
head start m life It is, however, important 
that the programme is developed around the 
child’s environment so that it becomes 
meaningful to him It should aim at arousing 
the child’s interest in his environment and 
should lead to awakenmg his curiosity to 
know more about it 

At times such a programme may come 
into conflict with what is traditionally 
accepted m the society For instance, a 
programme of encouraging the child to 
think, question, reason and then arrive at a 
conclusion on his own may go against the 
time-honoured authoritarian child-rearing 
practices that are used in the homes 


Reasoning or arguing with an adult is 
frowned upon by the society Under such 
circumstances, parent education program- 
me Becomes essential for the success of the 
pre-school programme Pre-schools, howev- 
er efficient they are, cannot stimulate the 
children adequately unless they work in 
close collaboration with parents The pa- 
rents should know what the objectives of 
pre-school education are, how the school 
aims to fulfil these objectives and what role 
the parents can play in helping the school to 
achieve the objectives Pre-schools m coun- 
tries like India are required not only to 
guide the children but also to educate the 
parents In fact, many a rural development 
programme can be built round the pre- 
schools so that these programmes become 
vital and meaningful to the parents 

EXPERIMENTS IN PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION 

Many innovative experiments have been 
done m India in the field of pre-school 
education Though coverage m terms of 
percentage of children availing such facili- 
ties are limited, India is one of the countries 
where a good deal of serious work has been 
done m pre-school education as well as 
pre-school teacher education Finances have 
always come in the way of expansion of 
facilities Yet some of the innovative pro- 
jects can serve as useful models for future 
expansion of the programme 

TAMIL NADU PRE-SCHOOL SCHEME In 1962, 
Tamil Nadu launched the scheme of rural 
pre-schools m a large number of villages 
These pre-schools employed local village 
women with minimum educational qual- 
ifications as teachers on a small honorarium 
They w’ere given a short training course and 
were supplied with a set of play materials 
Accommodation was provided by the village 
community The chief advantage of the 
programme is that it is a local programme 
and it provides a low cost model for 
reaching the pre-school children However, 
it needs further strengthening, particularly 
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in teacher training More follow-up training 
courses have to be organized so that the 
village women are able to handle children 
better With more careful teacher training 
and continuous guidance from good super- 
visors, this scheme will provide a good 
model for work in other states as well 

kosbad scheme The Gram Bal Shiksha 
Kendra, Kosbad, under the leadership of 
Shnmati Tarabai Modak, began a program- 
me of education for the tribal children of 
Kosbad Hills It now runs a complex of 
educational institutions beginning 'from a 
balwadi to a high school, training institu- 
tions for teachers at different levels and a 
workshop for educational materials Tara- 
bai’s famous Meadow School where 
teachers went to the meadows to teach the 
children who could not leave their cattle, 
was a model which was tned out years ago in 
nonformal education Similarly, her angan- 
wadi which she ran m village courtyards or 
under the trees, was an eye-opener to 
people working with pre-school children 
The trainees of Kosbad after full training m 
the institutions are sent to the villages to set 
up anganwadis to devise play equipments 
out of locally available materials and elicit 
community support What is important in 
this model is the careful institutional train- 
ing that the balsevikas receive before they 
are sent to the field 

mobile creches The mobile creches 
experiment was started in 1969 by the late 
Meera Mahadevan for children of migrant 
construction workers of Delhi This experi- 
ment has proved successful and by the end , 
of 1980 covered 101 centres m Delhi and 47 
in Bombay 10 The programme offered by 
these centres is a composite one comprising 
health care, supplementary feeding and 
creative and educational activities for chil- 
dren from birth to twelve years These 
centres are set up at large-scale construction 
sites and are run till the construction is 
completed, after which they are shifted to 
other sites The staff of the mobile creches 


are trained on the job by a team of 
trainer-supervisors, as the organisers are of 
the opinion that m view of the special nature 
of the problems the community presents, 
on-the-job training is far more desirable 
than any kind of pre-service institutional 
training The success of this model, there- 
fore, depends on the availability of con- 
tinuous in-service training 

other models Gandhigram (Tamil 
Nadu) runs a chain of balwadis m the rural 
areas m and around Gandhigram The 
balsevikas trained m Gandhigram run these 
village balwadis They are given regular 
refresher courses by the university staff The 
State of Rajasthan has gone a step forward 
by starting a project for establishing play 
centres attached to primary and upper 
primary schools in Rajasthan The teachers 
of classes I and II are given charge of the 
play centres by reducing the working time 
for the early primary classes, thus avoiding 
the additional cost of employing a separate 
teacher This programme is m operation in 
35 lower primary schools of Rajasthan 
under the extension services centres 

The variety of these models makes it clear 
that there is a growing awareness of the 
need and importance of pre-school educa- 
tion Yet it should be admitted that the 
coverage of children is still very minimal 
Though one committee after another has 
underlined the importance of such educa- 
tion, adequate financial allocations have 
never been made for its expansion 

There is a good deal of variation from 
state to state with regard to the interest and 
effort taken in furthering preschool educa- 
tion There are certain areas where no 
significant work has yet been started at all 
Much needs to be done if at least a sizeable 
proportion of children in the age group of 3 
to 5 years have to be given the facilities of 
this education 
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PRISONS AND PRISON REFORMS 

Prisons are known to have existed 
throughout history OnginaUy the dungeons 
of old castles were used for confining 
enemies and rivals for enforcing on them the 
conditions of release But this was private or 
political use of prisons Later, they were 
used for detaining offenders while awaiting 
tnal or until such time as punishment was 
meted out Sentencing offenders to terms of 
imprisonment is comparatively a recent 
development It started in the fifteenth 
century and became a major form of punish- 
ment in the nineteenth century 


Prisons were managed by private persons 
trying to make profits which resulted in 
corruption and cruelty Gradually influ- 
enced by the writings of social workers 
highlighting the pathetic conditions in pris- 
ons, governments took over their manage- 
ment and control It was believed that 
rigorous isolation and custodial measures 
would reform the offenders Expenence, 
however, belied this expectation and often 
impnsonment had the opposite effect With 
the development of behavioural sciences, it 
began to be realised that reformation of 
offenders was not possible by detention 
alone The traditional approach of retnbu- 
tion and deterrence is bemg gradually re- 
placed by the modem concept of social 
defence which means protection of society 
and prevention of enme 

DEVELOPMENT OF PRISON SYSTEM IN INDIA 

In ancient India the aggrieved party 
offered satyagraha at the house of the 
accused (which thus became a prison) until 
his claim was satisfied In the reign of 
Harsha, abandoned small fortresses were 
used as prisons Jail deliveries are known to 
have been made on important occasions in 
the tune of Ashoka and prisoners were 
regularly visited by officials to see that 
prisoners were not ill-treated During the 
Muslim period, Quranic laws were followed 
and impnsonment was rarely awarded 

During the Bntish penod, the East India 
Company introduced vanous reforms in the 
administration of justice There were at that 
tune 143 civil jails containing thousands of 
pnsoners, most of whom were employed on 
the construction of roads Every effort was 
made to run the pnsons profitably There 
was widespread corruption and abuse of 
powers by the pnson keepers In 1835, Lord 
Macaulay drew attention to the homble 
conditions in Indian pnsons and emphasised 
the need for making impnsonment a deterr- 
ent to the pnsoners so that acts of violence and 
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indiscipline in pnsons could be avoided A 
committee was appointed in 1836 to review 
prison administration This marks the begin- 
ning of prison reforms m India In its report 
of 1838, the committee recommended con- 
struction of central pnsons and the appoint- 
ment of an Inspector General of Pnsons for 
each province The first central pnson was 
constructed at Agra m 1846 and the first 
Inspector General of Pnsons was appointed 
for the North Western Province (partly 
present Uttar Pradesh) in 1844 Many more 
central pnsons were constructed m the 
different provinces dunng the next two 
decades Dunng the nineteenth century, 
four more committees were constituted 
from time to time m 1864, 1877, 1888-89 and 
1892 In view of the very high incidence of 
deaths m pnsons, the 1864 committee re- 
commended that better medical facilities be 
provided in jails Wholetime medical offic- 
ers were thus appointed and distnct jails 
were placed under the supenntendent or 
civil surgeons instead of district magistrates 
This committee also recommended the 
separation of juveniles from adults and the 
provision of educational facilities to the 
former This marked the beginning of the 
classification of pnsoners The 1889 com- 
mittee urged the separation of undertnal 
pnsoners from convicted pnsoners and the 
classification of tk~ latter into casuals and 
habituals The Pnson Conference of 1892 
consolidated the jail rules, this was followed 
by the enactment of the Pnsons Act of 1894 
and the Pnsoners Act of 1900 

The first comprehensive enquiry dunng 
the twentieth century was earned out by the 
Indian Jails Committee of 1919-20 which 
also had the opportunity of studying the 
pnson systems m the United Kingdom and 
the United States of Amenca According to 
this committee, the aim of pnson adminis- 
tration should be the prevention of further 
enme and the restoration of the cnmmal to 
society as a reformed character The com- 


mitee recommended expert supenntend- 
ence, better classification and separation of 
pnsoners, introduction of reformatory influ- 
ences m pnsons, measures to shorten long 
penods of impnsonment and prevention of 
impnsonment specially for the children and 
the young The commitee also suggested a 
number of improvements in the physical 
care of pnsoners and introduction of educa- 
tional and library services, probation and 
parole systems and progressive system of 
awards were some other recommendations 
of this committee While some of these 
recommendations were implemented by the 
provincial governments in subseqent years, 
a large number of them were held up for 
want of funds In some provinces Borstal 
schools and Probation of Offenders Acts 
were passed Long-term casual and habitual 
prisoners were kept in separate jails Dis- 
charged prisoners aid societies were formed 
m some provinces to assist the pnsoners on 
release Non-official visitors were appointed 
for jails Some provinces (such as the 
United Provinces and the Punjab) also 
appointed jail reforms committees Thus the 
concept of reformation of prisoners was 
introduced m the admimstraton of jails 

On the introduction of provincial auton- 
omy in 1937, a good deal of attention began 
to tie given to pnson reforms, particularly in 
the provinces governed by the Congress 
Party Some provincial governments 
appointed jail reforms committees which 
made useful recommendations regarding 
recruitment and training of staff, improve- 
ment of diet and clothing, introduction of 
educational and vocational training prog- 
rammes, etc As the Congress governments 
were shortlived and there were also finan- 
cial difficulties, much progress could not be 
made In the United Provinces, however, a 
significant step towards reforms was taken, 
in that a school for the training of pnson 
staff was started at Lucknow in 1940 A 
penod of stagnation followed the outbreak 
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of the second world war During the strug- 
gle for independence national leaders had 
gained first hand knowledge and experience 
of conditions in the prisons It was natural 
for them to give attention to the improve- 
ment of conditions in prisons Many State 
governments such as Uttar Pradesh (1946 
and 1955-56), Bombay (1948), East Punjab 
(1948-49), Madras (1950-51), Onssa (1952- 
55) and Travancore-Cochin (1955-56) set up 
reforms committees to review their jail 
administrations and suggest improvements 
Despite the prior claims of developmental 
activities and financial constraints, a con- 
siderable effort was made to humanise 
pnson treatment and to meet the basic 
needs of prisoners in respect of their food, 
clothing, medical attention etc Educational 
and vocational framing programmes along 
with recreational facilities were introduced 
m most of the States The post- 
independence penod was also marked by 
the study of criminology and penology by 
the younger prison administrators This was 
helpful in the introduction of new ideas and 
experiments m the field of pnson reforms 
Introduction of open pnsons m several 
States was a progressive feature of pnson 
administration during the fifties They 
offered an atmosphere of minimum secur- 
ity, greater opportunity for developmg self- 
confidence and a sense of social responsibil- 
ity m the mmates besides offering tr ainin g in 
modem agncultural practices, animal hus- 
bandry, poultry farming etc 

In 1951-52, the Government of India 
arranged for a Umted Nations expert, Dr 
W C Reckless, to review jail administration 
m India He submitted a valuable report 
suggesting a number of measures for intro- 
ducing programmes of rehabilitation of pris- 
oners His services were also utilised in 
training a batch of 47 senior jail officers 
drawn from different States in modem 
methods of jail administration 

Another major development was the 


appointment of an All India Jail Manual 
Committee in 1957 which presented its 
report and finalised a model Jail Manual m 
1959 This provided guidelines to State 
governments to amend their manuals While 
some State governments have gone ahead 
and revised their manuals, other State 
manuals are still m the process of revision 
The implementation has been somewhat 
tardy on account of the financial burden 
involved 

The establishment of a Central Bureau of 
Correctional Services at the Central level in 
1961 (renamed as the National Institute of 
Social Defence in 1975) was yet another 
important development This was the first 
Central agency to undertake research, train- 
ing, documentation etc m social defence 
and assist and advise the States on matters 
relating to social defence Financial difficul- 
ties stood m the way of achieving significant 
progress in the field of social defence There 
has, therefore, been a pressing demand that 
like other social services pnson administra- 
tion, which is at present treated as purely a 
law and order subject, should be brought 
within the purview of the five year plans 

The Central Ministry of Home Affairs 
appointed a working group in October 1972 
to study the existing conditions of pnsons 
and to suggest ways and means to streamline 
pnson administration and conditions of liv- 
ing m pnsons In its report submitted in 
December 1972 the group recommended 
the mclusion of pnsons in the five year plan 
and a provision of Rs 100 crores, as it 
thought that pnson administration could not 
be streamlined unless the Government of 
India and the State governments made 
available more resources for developmg 
every aspect of the existing system The 
Working Group further reiterated the re- 
commendations of the previous jail reforms 
committees and the All India Jail Manual 
Committee (1957-59) regarding introduc- 
tion of alternative punishments for short 
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sentences, coordination of various correc- 
tional services, organisation of State prisons 
set up on a regional basis, separation of 
clerical and executive staff with better ser- 
vice conditions, training facilities and prom- 
otional avenues, abolition of convict offic- 
ers’ system, improved diet and cooking 
services, better and varied vocational train- 
ing and work programmes, improved leave 
and parole privileges, introduction of 
wages, panchayats, etc The group also 
highlighted the need for classification of 
prisoners and diversification of institutions 
and recruitment of correctional staff for the 
purpose As a follow-up of this report, the 
Ministry of Home Affairs initiated efforts 
for the improvement and modernisation of 
jail administration by making a provision of 
Rs 2 crores in the budget for 1977-78 and of 
Rs 4 crores in 1978-79 This amount was to 
be used for the improvement of existing 
buildings and construction of new pnsons as 
also for the modernisation of industries and 
agriculture in jails Provision has also been 
made for the construction of residential 
quarters for the staff 

It is heartening to observe that the 
Seventh Finance Commission (1978) having 
been apprised of the deteriorating condi- 
tions in jails, recommended a provision of 
Rs 48 31 crores for grants to State govern- 
ments for the upgradation of jail administra- 
tion, particularly for the improvement of the 
living conditions of prisoners It is unfortun- 
ate that they did not cover the development 
of correctional services Nonetheless, this 
will be a real breakthrough in bringing 
about basic uniformity m certain aspects of 
prison administration in accordance with the 
guidelines laid down in the model Jail 
Manual However, for the proper and effec- 
tive use of funds thus made available, the 
States will require competent professional 
leadership m this field 

MAIN TYPES 

The classification of pnsons on the basis 


of their capacity seems to be a common 
feature in all the States The larger jails are 
called central pnsons and the smaller ones 
are known as distnct jails In some States, 
the district jails are called as subsidiary jails 
There are sub-jails also which are usually 
situated at tehsil or taluqa headquarters 
Special institutions for young offenders are 
called borstal institutions or juvenile jails 

Central prisons ordinanly accommodate 
long-term adult prisoners including those 
sentenced to life impnsonment Some cen- 
tral prisons have been reserved for habitual 
pnsoners 

In 1949, the central pnson at Lucknow m 
Uttar Pradesh was converted into a ‘model 
pnson’ for acccommodating star class pns- 
oners who are the best behaved Here, 
every pnsoner is studied and given educa- 
tional and vocational training whereafter he 
gets an opportunity for self-employment in 
an environment similar to the outside world 
as far as possible On the basis of his 
progress, as assessed from time to time, a 
pnsoner is given graded freedom from 
maximum secunty to free-living conditions 
without any watch and ward dunng day or 
night The pnsoner pays to the State the 
cost of his maintenance from his earnings 

Distnct jails are situated at district head- 
quarters and accommodate civil pnsoners, 
pnsoners awaiting tnal and convicted pns- 
oners with sentences upto five years or so 

Borstal institutions and juvenile jails 
accommodate adolescent pnsoners (be- 
tween 16 and 21 years) who are given 
educational and vocational training, etc 

In some States, reformatory schools run 
under the Reformatory Schools Act, 1897 
are under the control of the Pnson Depart- 
ment 

Open pnsons are wallless pnsons with the 
minimum secunty In Uttar Pradesh and 
Rajasthan they are known as Sampuma- 
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nand Camps where selected prisoners are 
sent Here the prisoners have freedom of 
movement and association, group responsi- 
bility is encouraged Open prisons serve a 
purpose in the final stages of long sentences 
providing a necessary transition between the 
sheltered conditions of prison and the de- 
mands of outside life 

Women prisoners are kept separate from 
male prisoners in separate wards of the 
same prison There are two prisons for 
female offenders in India- one at Yervada 
(Maharashtra) and the other at Lucknow 
(Uttar Pradesh) 

programmes in prisons 

To ensure good discipline and administra- 
tion, an initial classification is made to 
segregate males from females, the young 
from the adults, the convicted from the 
unconvicted criminal prisoners, civil from 
criminal prisoners and casuals from habitual 
and convicted prisoners The purpose is to 
reduce the danger of moral contamination 
It is a matter of concern that with the 
abnormal increase m jail population at 
certain places, even this segregation breaks 
down Only at a few places, partial facilities 
are available to classify prisoners according 
to their individual needs for rehabilitation 
The State of Maharashtra has incorporated 
detailed rules m its Jail Manual for the 
scientific classification of prisoners but, due 
to inadequacy of staff, the classification is 
done in a mechanical and routine manner 
The same also applies to the Model Prison, 
Lucknow, where star class prisoners are 
kept and classified for treatment purposes 

In 1969, tin attempt was made to establish 
m every central prison in Uttar Pradesh a 
reception-cum-traming centre where every 
prisoner was thoroughly examined and his 
case history was recorded and after ascer- 
taining his interests, a programme of educa- 
tional and vocational training was arranged 
with a view to making him literate, socially 


conscious and a fairly well skilled worker in 
six months He was later employed in 
production centres But for want of adequ- 
ate staff, action along these lines did not 
gather sufficient momentum 

In the juvenile jails at Bareilly (U P ), a 
programme for the correction and rehabi- 
litation of adolescent prisoners was intro- 
duced in 1939 Under this, the case history 
of each prisoner was taken, and prisoners 
who did not respond to the general prog- 
ramme of training were taken up individual- 
ly and efforts were made to motivate them 
to take interest in the varied activities of the 
institution, including training in scoutmg 
and National Cadet Corps, etc 

Selection of prisoners for open pnsons is 
made on the basis of their health, antece- 
dents, conduct and work in prison, family 
ties etc , but for want of staff the selection 
sometimes lacks objectivity Classification 
for a modem prison system requires special- 
ised staff such as a psychologist, a social 
worker, an educator, a vocational super- 
visor, etc, these are often not available and, 
when available, their number is not adequ- 
ate 

About 70 per cent of convicted prisoners 
admitted m jails are illiterate After inde- 
pendence greater attention has been paid in 
jails to imparting literacy to illiterate prison- 
ers dunng working hours Wholetime 
education teachers have been appointed for 
some jails, but their numbers and standards 
are not yet satisfactory At some places 
educated prisoners with or without training 
are utilised for imparting education to other 
prisoners Suitable prisoners are also given 
facilities to get education in schools and 
colleges outside and also to appear m public 
examinations as private candidates Jails 
have libraries but they are poorly stocked 
Newspapers are also not supplied to the 
prisoners Educational programmes in jails 
are thus half-hearted and have yet to be- 
come an integral part of the daily routine 
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They continue to suffer for want of funds, 
adequate staff and lighting arrangements 

Daily prayers are now held in pnsons and 
persons are appointed m honorary capacity 
to give religious talks to prisoners on holi- 
days This system is now on the decline due 
to lack of interest and enthusiasm among 
non-officials Prisoners are now allowed to 
observe important festivals 

Although the importance of vocational 
training m the rehabilitation of offenders is 
realised, there are very few institutions 
which give scientific vocational training to 
prisoners The quality of instructors and of 
tools and equipment which are outdated 
have to be improved These programmes 
have not yet been diversified or developed 
properly to meet the rehabihtational needs 
of individual prisoners with the result that 
they, on release, generally do not practise 
what they learn 

Wages are now paid to prisoners at some 
places but the amount earned is nominal 
and hardly offers any incentive or en- 
couragement At very few places are the 
wages substantial or according to market 
rates 

In many States open pnsons with the 
minimum secunty, based on the pnnciple of 
self-discipline, constructive work and com- 
munity living have been established and at 
some places a phased programme from 
maximum secunty to free living conditions 
within the same institution has been im- 
plemented with good results In some in- 
stitutions, the inmates are encouraged on a 
selective basis to participate in the social 
and economic life of the community outside 

Pnsoners are permitted to receive letters 
and visits from relations and friends They 
can also wnte to them The pnvilege of visit 
is only partially utilised as the visitors are 
too poor to meet the journey expenses and 
there is no agency to assist them The 


pnsoners are also now allowed the pn- 
vileges of leave and parole under different 
schemes and rules of entitlement differ from 
State to State These pnvileges are available 
to a limited number of pnsoners and the 
procedure is also cumbersome It is, 
however, noteworthy that they are rarely 
misused Supply of newspapers, seeing tele- 
vision shows and listening to radio program- 
mes also provide contacts with the outside 
world Such facilities reduce tensions and 
make life inside pnsons normal 

Pnsoners get remissions penodically for 
good conduct and work Special remissions 
are also given for specific special services 
The sentences are reviewed from time to 
time according to vanous rules and the 
pnsoners are released before time if they 
satisfy the prescnbed conditions This 
should give them encouragement for self- 
improvement but m actual practice it is 
found that very few prisoners get any 
advantage from such reviews with the result 
that the uncertainty about their release 
creates tensions and frustrations m the 
minds of pnsoners There is, thus, need for 
liberalising releases under schemes of ‘re- 
view of sentences’, which should be based 
on the progress made by an individual 
pnsoner and the possibility of his rehabilita- 
tion In some States such as Uttar Pradesh 
and Punjab, pnsoners convicted of specified 
offences are, on completion of the pre- 
scnbed penod of sentence, also released on 
probation under the guardianship of some 
suitable person or a probation officer under 
the Release of Pnsoners on Probation Act 
The concept of conditional release, though 
distinct from indeterminate sentence, comes 
very near to it in practice as the release is 
supposed to be related to the offenders’ 
responsiveness to the treatment program- 
me 

The All India Jail Manual Committee and 
the Woiking Group of 1972-73 recom- 
mended that the general policy and the 
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procedure for tne review of sentences 
should be simplified and made uniform in all 
the States It is also necessary that prema- 
ture release should be made under the 
supervision of a probation officer or some 
other competent person as that will facilitate 
the rehabilitation and reassimilation m 
society of the released prisoner 

Prisoners are also released by government 
if they are seriously ill and not likely to 
survive Similarly, old and infirm prisoners 
are also released periodically 

Recreational programmes in prisons are a 
post-independence development Physical 
exercises, games and sports are encouraged 
and quite a few jails have been provided 
with radio sets A few prisons also have 
facilities to enjoy watching of television 
programmes, inter-jail tournaments, prison 
weeks and prisoners’ welfare days are now 
organised once a year m many States 
Musical programmes, poetic gatherings, 
dramatic shows are also arranged by prison- 
ers 

Panchayats of prisoners and canteens 
have been introduced in many States The 
panchayats supervise the preparation and 
distribution of meals, organise recreations 
and also deal with minor complaints Coop- 
erative canteens at many prisons have been 
running successfully and the profits made 
are used for the recreation and welfare of 
prisoners Under supervision, the pan- 
chayats seem to function well 

In some States welfare officers have been 
appointed but their number is no min al 
They keep m touch with the prisoners and 
help them to adjust to their new situation 
They also help prisoners m m aintainin g 
family ties They have thus a very important 
role in the rehabilitation of offenders 

Many of the new programmes of rehabi- 
litation mentioned above have come from 
the efforts of individual thinkers, leaders 
and workers rather than from scientific 


plans of prison reforms Nevertheless, they 
have made a significant contribution to the 
growth of a progressive penology and a 
professional approach in the treatment of 
offenders 

ORGANISATION 

Custody, care and treatment are the three 
mam functions of a modem pnson organisa- 
tion For over 100 years, there was emphasis 
on custody which, it was believed, depended 
on good order and discipline The notion of 
prison discipline was to make imprisonment 
deterrent Consequently, hard punitive 
labour with no regard for the human perso- 
nalities and severe punishments were the 
mam basis of prison treatment More than 
40 prison offences have been listed in the 
jail manuals of many States and any infrac- 
tion was visited by quite a few barbaric 
punishments Gradually, the objective of 
imprisonment changed from mere deterr- 
ence to deterrence and reformation This 
led to the abandonment of some of the 
barbaric punishments and introduction of 
the system of awards for good work and 
conduct in the form of remission, review of 
sentences, wages for prison labour, treat- 
ment m open conditions, parole, furlough, 
canteen facilities etc Provision has now 
been made to meet adequately the basic 
needs of food, clothing, medical care etc. 
Educational and vocational tr aining prog- 
rammes along with training in scouting etc 
have been introduced in jails Custodial 
requirements for individuals are now at 
some places determined on the basis of their 
antecedents, conduct and performance etc 

CONTROL AND MANAGEMENT 

According to the Constitution of India, 
maintenance and development of prisons is 
a subject on the State list The bulk of the 
services for the treatment of offenders and 
prevention of crime are wholly managed 
and financed by the State governments The 
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role of the Union government is restricted 
to coordination, exchange of information 
among States and with foreign governments 
and the United Nations, collection and 
compilation of statistics and furnishing 
model legislations At the level of the Union 
government, the Ministry of Home Affairs 
deals with prisons and the Department of 
Social Welfare deals with welfare services m 
pnsions 

The Central Acts which govern the work- 
ing of prisons are ( 1 ) The Prisons Act, 1894, 
(n) The Prisoners Act, 1900, (in) The 
Transfer of Prisoners Act, 1950, and (iv) 
The Prisoners (Attendance in Courts) Act, 
1955 There is thus overall uniformity in the 
functioning of prisons in different States 
Besides these acts, the State governments 
have passed their own laws to regulate 
temporary leave and release of prisoners on 
probation Some States have also passed 
Borstal acts to provide for specialised treat- 
ment of adolescent pnsoners All States 
have their own jail manuals based on the 
Central acts as amended by the State gov- 
ernments from time to time to meet local 
needs and requirements 

The administrative pattern of dealing with 
social defence subjects vanes from State to 
State In general, matters concemmg pns- 
ons and adult offenders are looked after by 
the home department of the State govern- 
ment Other subjects like the prevention 
and control of juvenile delinquency and 
after-care are under the social welfare de- 
partment Some State governments such as 
Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh have also 
constituted State advisory boards of correc- 
tional services 

The executive head of the State pnson 
department is the Inspector General of 
Prisons who exercises general control and 
supenntendence over prisons In some 
States the Inspector General is assisted by 
one or more Deputy Inspectors General 


who work on a regional or functional basis 
In Andhra Pradesh and Kerala, the Inspec- 
tor General is also responsible for probation 
and for juvenile, adolescent and adult cor- 
rectional services In Bihar, Haryana, Pun- 
jab, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Tamil 
Nadu, Onssa and West Bengal, the Inspec- 
tor General also controls probation and 
adolescent and adult correctional services 
In some of the States the head of the 
department is known as the Inspector 
General of Prisons and Director of Correc- 
tional Services There has been a growing 
demand for integrating all the correctional 
services under one department 

Very few states have Inspectors General 
from the prison service itself In quite a few 
States, there is a tendency to appoint the 
Inspector General from the cadre of the 
Indian Police Service, which is obviously not 
a healthy practice In other States the 
Inspector General is appointed either from 
the Indian Administrative Service or the 
medical service 

At the local level, every pnson has 
superintendent (whole-time or part-time), a 
medical officer who may also be the Super- 
intendent, a medical subordinate. Deputy 
Superintendent, Jailor, Deputy and Assis- 
tant Jailor, and such other staff as may be 
considered necessary by the State govern- 
ment The Supenntendent manages the pris- 
on in all matters relating to discipline, 
labour, expenditure, punishment and con- 
trol 

As recommended by the All India Jails 
Committee 1919-20, some provincial gov- 
ernments such as Punjab and Uttar Pradesh 
appomted whole-time Superintendents of 
some distnct jails They are now appointed 
through direct recruitment or by promotion 
Similarly, Deputy Jailors are appointed 
either through direct recruitment or by 
promotion Jailors and deputy superinten- 
dents are appomted by promotion The 
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minimum educational qualifications for the 
superintendent and deputy jailor is a gradu- 
ate degree Some States give preference to 
graduates in social sciences The minimum 
qualification for assistant jailor vanes, from 
State to State, from matnculation to gradua- 
tion Many committees have recommended 
the separation of executive and clencal 
duties so that the executive staff may be able 
to devote more time to the study and 
welfare of pnsoners, and prevention of 
irregulanties in pnsons This recommenda- 
tions has been earned out in varying degrees 
by different State governments 

For custodial staff, jails have three 
grades The basic recruitment is made at the 
level of warders who are promoted to higher 
grades on the basis of semonty and perform- 
ance Although better educated men are 
now recruited as warders and they are now 
better trained and paid, their impact on 
pnsoners is still not very significant except 
m individual cases This is mainly due to 
long hours of work, inadequacy of housing 
facilities and nsing pnees which neutralise 
increases in salary given from time to time 

The institution of convict officers is a 
special feature of pnson administration m 
India It resulted from the need for eco- 
nomy m expenditure Suitable pnsoners are 
appointed as convict officers to control and 
guard gangs of pnsoners Many evils in jails 
are due to them and successive committees 
have recommended the abolition of the 
institution but it has persisted on grounds of 
economy In the open pnsons of Uttar 
Pradesh, convict officers have been replaced 
by leaders of gangs who worked and led 
others but had no authonty This gave them 
a feeling of self-respect and sense of respon- 
sibility 

There are official and non-official visitors 
for all jails The Divisional Commissioner, 
the Distnct Magistrate and the Distnct 
Judge are the official visitors The members 


of the legislature are ex-officio non-official 
visitors State governments also nominate 
non-official visitors for all jails The institu- 
tion of non-official visitors could be of great 
help m the rehabilitation of pnsoners 

There is also a board of visitors for each 
jail with a judge as president but this body 
has now more or less become defunct or 
mactive 

The shift of emphasis from deterrence 
and custody to reformation and rehabilita- 
tion of offenders has necessitated recruitmet 
for pnson services of men with humanity, 
mtegnty and a sense of social service They 
have to have a stable temperament, energy, 
tact and patience and ability to get on well 
with others New recruitment policies are 
being developed and new cadres for provid- 
ing psychological, educational and welfare 
services are bemg introduced m jails Train- 
ing of staff m the service and art of handling 
pnsoners is also essential Consequently 
framing schools for pnson officers have 
been started in many States 

It was in Uttar Pradesh that the first 
framing school for jail officers was started in 
August 1940 For a long time to come, this 
was the only institution of its kind m the 
country The school also received officers 
from other States for training There are 
three types of training courses organised by 
the school — a diploma course of mne 
months duration for senior officers and two 
certificate courses for four months each m 
pnson management and correctional treat- 
ment for assistant jailors and custodial staff 
Refresher courses are also arranged from 
time to time for different categones of staff 
Later on, specialised courses for the framing 
of officers were started at the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences, Bombay Jail officers’ 
framing schools have also been set up at 
Pune (Maharashtra), Hissar (Haryana), and 
Mysore (Karnataka) Several States such as 
Gujarat, Kerala, Punjab, Madhya Pradesh, 
Andhra Pradesh and West Bengal have less 
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formal arrangements for the training of 
warders Andhra Pradesh has recently 
started a school at Hyderabad for the 
training of middle and lower levels of the 
executive staff A regional training centre 
has also been started for the southern States 
at Vellore (Tamil Nadu) and there is a move 
to develop the jail training schools at Luck- 
now, Pune and Hissar as Regional Training 
Institutes in co-operation with the States 
concerned 

Training facilities for senior officers are 
also now available at the United Nations 
Asia and Far East Institute for the Preven- 
tion of Cnme and the Treatment of Offen- 
ders at Tokyo in Japan 

DEMOGRAPHIC AND OTHER CHARACTERIS- 
TICS OF PRISON INMATES 

The National Institute of Social Defence 
complied some information about prisons m 
connection with a conference of Inspectors 
General of Prisons and Chief Secretaries of 
States held m April 1979 At the end of 
1978, there were in all 1,225 institutions 
under the prison departments of the various 
States These included 74 central prisons, 
234 district jails, one women’s prison, 848 
sub-jails, 26 open jails, 20 special jails and 
22 juvenile jails and borstal institutions The 
total capacity of these institutions was 
1,86,406 The actual population was 
1,86,013 which included 1,19,338 under 
tnals, 65,538 convicted prisoners and 779 
lunatics The number of female pnsoners 
was 4,842, 1,007 pnsoners were upto 16 
years of age and 9,159 were between 16 and 
21 years The percentage of juvenile pnson- 
ers upto 21 years was thus 5 46 

The percentage of undertnal pnsoners 
was 64 15 which was very high About 25 
per cent of the undertnal pnsoners were 
detained for penods of over six months to 
ten years 

The daily average population of the jails 


was as 225,900 in 1976-77 and 184,378 in 
1977-78 

The total expenditure on pnsons during 
1976-77 was Rs 4,547 1 lakhs Expenditure 
per prisoner per day vaned from State to 
State from Rs 4 35 (Uttar Pradesh) to Rs 
8 80 (Haryana) 

Prison labour The objectives of ’pnson 
labour’ have vaned from time to time The 
first All India Jails Committee of 1936-38, 
advocated that monotonous and uninterest- 
ing task should be provided to pnsoners and 
remarked that the criminal was least eligible 
for being taught useful arts which was 
considered as a reward neutralising the pain 
of punishment On the contrary, the All 
India Jails Committee of 1919-20 recom- 
mended that the mam objective of pnson 
labour should be the prevention of farther 
cnme by the reformation of cnmmals, for 
which they were to be given instruction in 
up-to-date methods of work enabling them 
to earn a living wage on release The other 
objectives were to keep the offenders use- 
fully engaged to prevent mental damage and 
to enable them to contnbute to the cost of 
their maintenance 

Work is allotted to pnsoners on the basis 
of their health, length of sentence, prior 
knowledge of a trade, and the trade which 
was most likely to provide a living wage on 
release After independence, punitive 
labour such as extraction of oil by manual 
labour was abolished and more useful prog- 
rammes were introduced to train offenders 
as technicians Some effort has also been 
made during the last three decades to train 
pnsoners largely drawn from among agncul- 
tunsts in modem methods of agnculture and 
animal husbandry but, for want of land, 
only limited progress could be made m this 
direction 

Initially, payment of wages to pnsoners 
was opposed on the ground that they were 
already a burden on the State Gradually, 
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the need for providing some motivation to 
prisoners was realised and it was considered 
that some monetary reward would develop 
interest in work and provide the necessary 
incentive, more so if the prisoner was 
allowed to use the earnings on himself or his 
family The All India Jail Committee 1919- 
20 had recommended rewards for extra 
work over and above the prescribed task 
After independence, some States intro- 
duced the system of payment of wages in 
some form or the other but the effort 
everywhere was to keep the cost as low as 
possible In Uttar Pradesh, in the Kanpur 
and Unnao jails, some monetary reward 
began to be paid to prisoners employed m 
factories making uniforms for the police 
department Later, m the Juvenile Jail, 
Bareilly and the Model Pnson, Lucknow, 
where prisoners worked on their own, they 
earned wages at market rates They could 
use a portion of their earnings for them- 
selves and their families Maharashtra was 
the first State to introduce in 1949 a very 
comprehensive system of wages 

In some of the open pnsons prisoners are 
paid wages at market rates out of which they 
pay to the State their cost of maintenance 
There is now a growing realisation that such 
liberal system of wages would provide grea- 
ter incentive for higher and better produc- 
tion 

There is need for the introduction of a 
greater variety of trades and professions, 
keeping in view the possibilities of self- 
employment of prisoners on release Better 
qualified instructors, modem tools and 
equipment and a proper wages system 
would provide meaningful work experience 
to the prisoners 

PENAL REFORM 

Prisons are now generally overcrowded 
with undertnal prisoners and short-termers 
Despite the enforcement of Children Acts m 
various States, a large number of children 


still continue to be admitted m pnson 
Probation and other alternatives to lmpns- 
onment have not yet caught the imagination 
of the courts in general and they have a 
tendency to resort to the easiest method of 
impnsonment of offenders Pnsoners sent- 
enced to fine only are sent to pnson without 
giving them any time to make the payment 
We have, therefore, to seek legal and 
administrative remedies to these problems 
to avoid overcrowding in pnsons which 
affects the efficiency of administration as 
the staff is overworked and involved m 
routine with no time for reformatory work 

Even now only a few States have efficient 
enforcement and administration of Children 
Acts Children’s Courts, too, have been 
established only at a few places The crimin- 
al law, therefore, needs to be amended so as 
to make it impossible for the courts to send 
children and youthful offenders to pnsons 
except for reasons of depravity and likeli- 
hood of exercising evil influence on others 

About 80 per cent of convicted pnsoners 
are sent to jails for short penods not 
exceeding three months, which only expose 
them to moral contamination and result m 
economic hardship and distress to their 
dependents There is thus need for greater 
use of existing alternatives to impnsonment 
such as warning, probation, suspension of 
sentence, fines, release on personal bond 
etc and also for introducing other alterna- 
tives of a non-custodial nature such as 
service to the community, payment of com- 
pensation to the victim of crime etc Such 
punishments will involve the positive coop- 
eration of the offender which is likely to be 
effective m his reformation The addition of 
such punishment will add a new dimension 
to the penal system which will emphasise the 
idea of reparation to the community 

A large number of ticketless travellers are 
now admitted in jails for very short penods 
which is a wasteful use of limited resources 
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It would be more useful to detam them in 
camps at suitable places where some kind of 
unskilled work is being done for the Rail- 
ways Here, they could earn wages out of 
which fines imposed could be recovered 
along with their maintenance cost in the 
camp 

There is also need for legal provision for 
fixing fines on the fine system as in Sweden 
and to give time to the offender to make 
payment in easy instalments 

Undertnal prisoners constitute a majority 
of the prison population and it is significant 
that between 1901 and 1978, while the 
population of convicted prisoners has been 
going down gradually that of the undertnals 
has been increasing at an alarming rate 
Undertnal pnsoners are presumed to be 
innocent and, in fact, a major proportion of 
them is ultimately discharged or acquitted 
after lmmeasureable physical and mental 
suffering caused by long detention due to 
delay in investigation and tnal It is painful 
to observe that it is usually the poor and 
uninfluential persons who suffer as they are 
undefended or are unable to provide bail 
and bond of the amount fixed by the court 
Only radical changes m the administration 
of justice and m legal procedures could 
rectify such a sad state of affairs It should 
be possible to release a large number of 
simple persons not charged with major 
offences on a personal bond or on the 
assurance of some responsible person in the 
neighbourhood of the accused Sometimes 
even a humed study of the environment of 
the accused and his family may be enough to 
judge the reliability of the accused to appear 
before the court when required In any case, 
there is the urgent need of liberalising the 
bail procedure so that a large number of 
pnsoners could take advantage of bail New 
methods to replace the system of bails also 
need to be evolved in collaboration with 
voluntary agencies 


The undertnal pnsoners are nghtly not 
obliged to work under the law but remaining 
unemployed is not only against their own 
mterest but also a national waste A policy 
of persuasion rather than coercion to engage 
undertnal pnsoners in work was thus advo- 
cated and if they chose to work they were to 
be paid wages But m practice when they 
opt to work, they are employed on pnson 
services and are m lieu thereof given labour- 
ing diet and no wages Recently, the crimin- 
al law has provided that the penod of 
detention as undertnal shall be counted 
towards the sentence of impnsonment This 
will mitigate some hardship but will not by 
itself encourage undertnals to volunteer for 
work 

Quite a large number of undertnal pnson- 
ers are detamed in jails for long penods as 
they are unable to afford fees of lawyers to 
defend them In recent years, the govern- 
ment have given some attention to this 
problem and efforts are being made to give 
free legal aid to the poor If this facility is 
extended to a large number of poor persons, 
it would only in the long run result in the 
shortening of the penod of detention of 
undertnals but might in some cases result in 
acquittal also 

There is also need for streamlining the 
legal aid and administrative procedures to 
prevent long detention of undertnals 
Courts can now release an undertnal prison- 
er, if a chargesheet is not filed within the 
prescnbed penod of sixty days This provi- 
sion is permissive and needs to be made 
obligatory Inspection of undertnal persons 
detained m jails at regular intervals by the 
relevant authonties could also exercise in- 
direct pressure on the courts to expedite the 
tnals 

A very small number of convicts at 
present get the benefit of facilities of leave 
and parole as the rules regulating them are 
ngid and the procedure cumbersome Simi- 
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Iarly, rules for the premature release of 
prisoners under different schemes apply to a 
limited number of prisoners These rules 
need to be reviewed with a view to integrat- 
ing them and enlarging the scope of eligibil- 
ity of prisoners and simplifying the proce- 
dure so that a much larger number of 
prisoners could be benefited and rehabili- 
tated 

While attention is now being paid to the 
rehabilitation of offenders the victims of 
the crime are neglected and forgotten No 
doubt, they could claim damages through a 
civil court but it involves a long and expen- 
sive procedure It would make matters easy 
if provision is made in the criminal law 
requiring the convicting court to pass orders 
also regarding financial rehef to the victim 

The Prisons Act and other allied legisla- 
tions need to be consolidated and revised in 
the light of the modern trends in the 
treatment of offenders 

PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 

In spite of the recommendations of va- 
rious jail reforms committees that the prim- 
ary objective of punishment should be 
reclamation and rehabilitation of the offen- 
der, no such clear policy has yet been 
enunciated, even though many schemes and 
programmes introduced after independence 
do have a bearing on this aspect of treat-' 
ment As a result, the aspect of punitive 
custody continues to persist, more so be- 
cause the old buildings, equipment and 
staffing patterns continue to exist more or 
less on the same basis The pnsons are more 
than a hundred years old and their general 
layout is dominated by custodial require- 
ments It would help the future develop- 
ment of prison administration on modem 
tones if a policy regarding treatment in 
pnsons is laid down in clear terms 

Pnsons are not normal places The pris- 
oners are depnved of freedom and normal 


contacts with families and fnends The 
deadening discipline fear helplessness 
which are inherent in the pnson system 
produce mental stagnation The emotional 
and matenal depnvations cause frustration 
This results in corruption involving the 
introduction of contraband articles This is 
the primitive aspect of pnsons and by and 
large it still persists The recent tendency is 
to diversify the institutions based on increas- 
ing freedom and facilities dependmg on the 
improvements shown by individuals to miti- 
gate the abnormality in the pnson system 
Thus for modem development it is neces- 
sary to expand the facilities of open pnsons 

There has been a continuous record of 
overcrowding in jails The position is further 
complicated by frequent agitations resulting 
m confinement of a large number of political 
pnsoners, who claim special treatment 
Overcrowdmg results m restlessness, ten- 
sion, inefficiency and general breakdown in 
the normal administration 

Magistrates and judges have not yet made 
adequate use of alternative sanctions such as 
probation etc The State governments have 
also not yet shown adequate interest in 
expanding probation service The Indian 
Penal Code (Amendment) Bill 1972 pro- 
vides for new forms of punishments such as 
extemment, payment of comjiensation to 
the victim, corrective labour, public censure 
etc Although some States have passed the 
Habitual Offenders Restriction of Move- 
ments Act but they are still not being 
enforced properly Thus laws alone are not 
enough, there is also the need for the proper 
training of magistrates and judges with 
regard to the selective use of various sanc- 
tions It is equally necessary to provide for 
efficient services to assist the courts m 
determining suitable punishment dependmg 
on the background of the individual offen- 
ders 

At present classification is done by the 
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courts but there is also the need for an 
internal classification based on the prison- 
er’s past history, his present mental, physic- 
al, moral and educational background and 
his future needs of rehabilitation so that a 
programme of treatment could be directed 
to cater for his needs Such a comprehensive 
classification of the entire convict popula- 
tion would require a large number of spe- 
cialists such as social workers, psychologists, 
educational and vocational experts, which is 
beyond the financial resources of the State 
governments Prison reformers have been 
giving a rather exaggerated picture of the 
programme in terms of staff requirements 
etc The human material available in our 
pnsons is good and can easily be reshaped 
into useful citizens Classification is a pro- 
cess to achieve the rehabilitation of offen- 
ders Classification of eighty per cent of the 
convicts admitted for short periods will, 
therefore, be wasteful The immediate 
problem is to find out some short and quick 
method for the separation of prisoners who 
are high escape risks or are of a dangerous 
and aggressive type and not easy of adjust- 
ment so that they could be segregated m 
different institutions where proper care is 
taken of their custody and other problems 
They are at present scattered all over, 
corrupt others and create administrative 
problems The old and infirm could be 
transferred to genatic centres where they 
could be treated and trained to live a 
contented and a worthwhile life free from 
pam, agony and a sense of isolation Simi- 
larly, those in need of mental treatment 
could be transferred to specialised institu- 
tions Thus it will be seen that by excluding 
such prisoners and short-termers, the num- 
ber of persons requiring internal classifica- 
tion will be greatly reduced and perhaps the 
specialised staff required for the purpose 
can be obtained But any such system can 
only be devised after preparatory research 
work which needs to be undertaken im- 
mediately in some selected institutions 


where specialised staff should be provided 
Effective steps should be taken to take up 
this important experimental work After the 
experimental stage, to begin with, the inter- 
nal classification may be confined to prison- 
ers with sentences of one year and above 

The programmes of work and educational 
and vocational training should be such as 
would benefit the offender after his release 
Education as a process of learning the art of 
living in society represents the best means of 
countering criminogenic situations So far in 
jails there has been emphasis only on 
literacy and not on correctional or social 
education Similarly, vocational training 
and work programmes are limited and are 
not geared to the needs of rehabilitation of 
individuals on release Work is not now to 
be treated as additional punishment but 
should be treated as an important means of 
imparting useful values to inmates for voca- 
tional and social adjustment and rehabilita- 
tion These shortcomings are due to lack of 
finance Good and efficient educators and 
vocational instructors with modern tools 
and equipment need to receive special 
attention, and production and training prog- 
rammes require to be properly balanced 

The staffing pattern consists of four broad 
groups — warder or guarding staff, the mid- 
dle level supervisory officers, the higher 
level executives, and specialists, technical 
staff etc The middle level supervisory or 
executive staff consists of jailors, deputy 
superintendents, etc Some States have 
separated the executive and clerical staff 
while m others this is still under considera- 
tion A few welfare officers have been 
appomted but their number and functions 
are so limited that they have failed to make 
any significant impact on the reformative 
aspect of prison administration At many 
places, civil surgeons of the district are still 
part-time superintendents of jails They 
have neither the time nor the will or training 
to improve the jail atmosphere Jail service 
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is now being slowly developed as a career 
service More care is now exercised in 
recruiting suitable persons who are given 
the necessary training It is. however true 
that the staff is still made to feel that their 
primary concern is custody They need 
orientation in modem methods and princi- 
ples of prison correction and rehabilitation 
By and large the morale of prison staff is low 
due to their hazardous and exacting tasks 
long hours of duty with inadequate housing 
facilities and low emoluments If there are 
adequate and better educated staff with 
proper status, they would be able to exercise 
a healthy influence through their personal 
example and close contact with prisoners 

There have been a number of schemes 
and experiments in operation during the last 
two or three decades New institutions like 
open and semi-open prisons have been 
established and schemes for parole, leave 
etc have been introduced It is time that a 
review of these new measures was made so 
that further reforms could be introduced in 
the context of the present trends, changing 
provisions m laws, and in the types of cranes 
and criminals There is thus urgent need for 
research, particularly of an evaluative na- 
ture, on various aspects of prison adminis- 
tration so that a planned, coordinated and 
integrated scheme for future work and 
development could be chalked out In pub- 
lic interest, research workers cannot be 
given free access to prisons, but given 
sufficient understanding, it should be possi- 
ble for the prison department to use their 
framing schools to cany on research in 
collaboration with university scholars to 
permit some independence in interpreta- 
tion In Uttar Pradesh, towards the late 
fifties, a psychiatric help and research centre 
was established in the office of the Inspector 
General of Prisons with an advisory body 
consisting of prison administrators and uni- 
versity teachers, but for want of staff and 
funds not much work could be done and it 


had to be closed The prison department 
should therefore have a wmg for research 
on prison matters for which specific allot- 
ments should be made 

The State Jail Manual of Maharashtra has 
been revised in accordance with the Model 
Jail Manual drafted by the All India Jail 
Manual Committee of 1957-58, Dut m actual 
practice, many of its provisions could not be 
implemented in their true spirit for want of 
adequate funds In other States, the manu- 
als are m different stages of drafting It is no 
use revising the jail manuals unless a firm 
commitment can be made to provide the 
services required for the implementation of 
various correctional measures envisaged m 
the Model Jail Manual A pragmatic 
approach would be to draw up a time-bound 
programme or plan, say, for five years, and 
to implement the various measures in 
stages 

As elsewhere, m India also the jail de- 
partment is the most disadvantaged depart- 
ment and gets a very low pnonty The 
financial grants recommended by the 
Seventh Finance Commission are m respect 
of only basic amenities and additional prison 
capacity They have not provided any funds 
for correctional programmes It should be 
realised that if jail services in respect of 
reformative schemes are improved and faci- 
lities given, they can do a very important 
constructive job of rehabilitation Develop- 
mental activities of the prison department, 
particularly m respect of welfare and pro- 
duction, should be incorporated in the five 
year plans 

The courts have in recent years been 
giving senous thought to the violation of 
human rights of prisoners and, have, on that 
ground, interfered with the exerase of 
powers of superintendents of jails in respect 
of measures for safe custody and good order 
and discipline Penology is now concerning 
itself with the victim, but neither law nor the 
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society have done much for him These are 
new developments which will grow further 
and it is time to think of measures to avoid 
conflict between the exercise of the superin- 
tendents’ authority and the human rights of 
pnsoners 

At present police lock-ups and sub-jails, 
though under the superintendence of magis- 
trates or judicial or medical officers, are 
guarded by the police This is m contraven- 
tion of the basic judicial principle of keeping 
accused persons away from the influence of 
the police This also involves the question of 
human rights and it is high time that the 
administrative control of these institutions is 
brought under the Prison Department 

FUTURE PERSPECTIVE 

Recently, the Supreme Court of India 
took exception to the unduly long detention 
of a large number of undertnal pnsoners 
and the Central and State governments have 
now started taking vigorous steps to remedy 
this situation The system of bail will have to 
be liberalised and new institutions to act as 
sureties for the appearance of the undertnal 
pnsoners when required in courts will have 
to be evolved The need for introducing 
radical changes in legal and administrative 
procedures to prevent long detention of 
undertnals has been stressed Legal aid to 
needy pnsoners is also being given due 
importance There is thus a clear trend to 
reduce the number of undertnals and to 
expedite their tnal in recognition of their 
human nghts 

After-care for ex-pnsoners will assume 
greater importance when correctional prog- 
rammes m prisons are enforced properly 
Both voluntary and statutory after-care will 
have to be organised m future 

Research into cnme and the cnmmal is 
still m its infancy The immediate need of 
research is to evaluate the existing methods 
of treatment and to suggest new approaches 


to the prevention of cnme The value of 
probation, open prisons, parole and home 
leave as reformatory measures needs to be 
established The universities have been tak- 
ing some interest m research but there is 
lack of coordination between them and the 
prison administrators m determining the 
priorities of subjects of research from the 
point of view of their utility and value in 
pnson administration The constitution of 
research advisory committees consisting of 
representatives of the relevant departments 
of the universities and prison administra- 
tions will be helpful in undertaking research 
and evaluation studies which can develop 
useful prison reforms 

One can now hope that m the years to come 
the present gap between the prisons in theory 
and practice will be bridged quickly and a 
well planned and well coordinated program- 
me of treatment and rehabilitation of 
offenders in jail will be implemented for 
which adequate and efficient staff and finan- 
ahl resources will be provided The finan- 
cial assistance extended to the upgrading of 
prisons by the Seventh Finance Commission 
and the recent unprecedented concern and 
awareness shown at the level of the State 
and Central governments for improving 
prison conditions will, it is expected, bring 
about marked changes m correction and' 
rehabilitation of offenders confined in pris- 
ons 

HARISH CHANDRA SAKSENA 


PROBATION AND PAROLE 

Applied to the processing of offenders, 
both probation and parole mean placing 
them in free society subject to certain 
conditions When liberty is granted by a 
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court prior to the infliction of punishment to 
test whether in the circumstances of his 
personality, social situation and the nature 
of his offence he should be jffunished or not 
the process is known as probation When 
however, the same is granted b\ authorities 
executing a sentence of imprisonment or 
holding a person in detention either as an 
amenity or to test his fitness for premature 
discharge, the step is generally known as 
parole Both probation and parole implj 
compassion to the offender, and can be 
effective measures of correction and rehabi- 
litation Probation has come to mean in 
progressive countries something more, 
namely, a device to screen aivay from 
punitive processes those offenders who do 
not need the same and has thus become not 
merely an alternative to punishment but 
also an essential instrument in the processes 
of sentencing It has thus helped to lift 
criminal justice itself to the plane of a 
socially meaningful operation 

Measures for extending compassion, com- 
pounding, and permitting releases on 
guarantees offered by the offender himself 
or others on his behalf have existed since 
ancient days in various systems of c rimin al 
justice, including India However, the ori- 
gins of probation in the present judicial 
systems are traced usually to the suspension 
of sentences under common law which 
started m England m 1820 when a court 
suspended the imposition of sentences of 
some youthful offenders and required then- 
parents and employers to supervise them 
better Later, personal care came to be 
associated with the idea when in the U S A 
in 1841 John Augustus, and later other 
pioneers like him, started helping those for 
whom they had stood forth as surety to 
secure the suspension of sentences 

Probation received statutory support for 
the first time in 1878 when the State of 
Massachusetts in the United States passed a 
law enabling courts to release on probation 


youthful offenders and took steps for the 
appointment of probation officers Britain 
followed suit almost immediately in 1879 
and a number of countries of Europe and 
the British colonies, USSR, Japan 
USA Philippines and some countries m 
Africa and Latin America as well passed 
similar laws by the thirties of the present 
century for covering youthful offenders and 
practically all adult offenders, not punish- 
able with death or other punishments fixed 
by law, by the fifties of the same 

The probation, no longer, rests merely on 
the judicial initiatives, it has become a 
statutory part of the judicial process Scien- 
tific enquiries into the personality and social 
situation of offenders have become the basis 
of dispositions made In the matter of 
supervision of probationers orgamsed pro- 
fessional care has mostly replaced the initia- 
tive of philanthropic individuals Paradox- 
ically, specialised correctional techniques 
have developed m a field recognised pri- 
marily as non-pumtive m character 

As the list of human activities recognised 
as crime and delinquency or matters of 
public concern expands the need is felt for a 
kind of social control which restrains the 
deviant without jeopardising his existing 
and future capacity to contribute to the 
social good Probation fulfils this need 
admirably As a result, there has been a 
phenomenal increase m the number of cases 
to which it is appbed in recent years In 
1967, the number of those released on 
probation in England and Wales was 45,000 
as against 35,009 convicted prisoners con- 
fined in prisons on a daily average In 1970, 
in the U.S A for every person sent to 
prison or institutions two were placed in the 
community for treatment after conviction 
A similar development has taken place in 
recent decades in other progressive coun- 
tries, and while pre-sentence enquiries are 
made in practically all serious cases, the 
placing of the offenders m the co mmuni ty is 
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generally preferred to imprisonment 
SALIENT FEATURES 

The salient features of probation may be 
summed up as follows — 

(i) In the first place, the court informs 
itself regarding the personality and 
social circumstances of the offender, 
and the causative and motivating fac- 
tors behind the crime, before making 
its disposition Often it gets the same 
collected through professional men 
with knowledge of behavioural scien- 
ces The report obtained is often 
known as a pre-sentence, pretnal or 
preliminary report, and the same helps 
courts to choose the disposition and fit 
it to the case, and also the institutions 
to treat the offender according to his 
needs Courts are generally free to use 
probation even without the same In 
trials before the people’s court in the 
USSR local communities of workers 
often come forwaid to inform the court 
regarding the offender’s circumstances 
and stand surety collectively 

A consideration of factors ex- 
traneous to the cnme may appear 
unwarranted under the classical theory 
of punishment In applying the proba- 
tion approach this is not the case , for it is 
used not in a discriminatory but m a discn 
minating manner, and people 
situated alike in the matter of motiva- 
tion and social circumstances are dealt 
with similarly Modem penology 
emphasises the need for taking into 
account the social situation, perso nali ty 
of the offender and the motivation 
while making dispositions Shackled no 
longer to inflicting prescribed punish- 
ments, the court takes into account the 
interests of the offender and takes 
positive steps for securing a better 
adjustment between him and society It 
is often required explicitly to do so by 


laws relating to youthful offenders and 
even where the laws are silent it cannot 
ignore the considerations urged by 
modem penology and the demands of a 
welfare state 

(n) Courts have before them now a variety 
of institutional and non-mstitutional 
measures to choose from, and to apply 
them to offenders according to their 
needs of restraint and liberty, and 
variations in programme, and they can 
thus make a rational choice of the ends 
and the means while making their 
dispositions When the offender is 
placed by it m the community for 
treatment, the court generally retains 
an interest in him and his behaviour 
This changes the complexion of crimin- 
al justice and makes it an instrument of 
social welfare in a very positive and 
constructive sense Sentencing becom- 
es a delicate art of healing and is now 
increasingly practised as such by en- 
lightened courts 

(w) Once the court decides to place an 
offender on probation, it orders the 
punishment to be kept in abeyance and 
binds him down to observe certain 
conditions for a specified period (not 
being less than one year) If he com- 
pletes the period, duly fulfilling the 
conditions of the bond, no pumshment 
for the original offence is inflicted, and 
the probation order is terminated 
either automatically or after a further 
order by the court Courts have usually 
the powers to modify the conditions of 
the bond, either to strengthen supervi- 
sion or facilitate helping the offender, 
and to revoke the bond in the case of 
senous breach of conditions On re- 
vocation the offender is liable to be 
sentenced for the original offence The 
manner m which the punishment is 
kept m abeyance vanes with laws of 
different countnes In countnes under 
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the Anglo-Saxon system there is usual- 
ly a suspension of the infliction of 
punishment and no further action by 
the court is taken after the successful 
completion of probation period In 
countnes under the continental system, 
the usual patterr. is the suspension of 
the execution of the sentence and a 
further action by the court on success- 
ful completion by way of quashing the 
previous sentence The period of prob- 
ation, however, is not the same as the 
period of imprisonment or detention 
ordered, and vanes with the individual 
needs of each case In some countnes 
such as Japan and the USSR m 
cases of minor offences when the offen- 
der pleads guilty or when his offence is 
patent, the court can suspend the pro- 
secution itself and place the offender 
on probation if by virtue of his charac- 
and social situation it is considered 
expedient to do so The Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar Probation of Offen- 
ders Act of 1936 had a provision for 
suspension of prosecution in similar 
circumstances but latter Indian legisla- 
tion does not not contain this provi- 
sion 

Some countnes nowadays make 
probation a fullfledged disposition by 
itself, so that in cases of revocation of 
the bond the offender is punished not 
for his onginal offence but for the 
breach of the conditions Even where a 
probation order has not become a 
fullfledged disposition, it is generally a 
final order, which is appealable It is 
provided simultaneously that no dis- 
qualification usually attaching to con- 
viction would attach to a probation 
order 

(iv) A probation order can be with or 
without the condition of supervision 
over the probationer When there is an 
order of supervision in the bond, a 


probation officer or one appointed to 
act as sucn is expected to see that the 
probationer fulfils the conditions of the 
bond and to help him to solve his 
problems and to get him better ad- 
justed to society Once supervision was 
considered essential to probation but 
now the presence of a law’ enforcement 
agency on the scene is not considered 
necessary in every case either for ensur- 
ing compliance with the bond or for 
helpmg the probationer suitably There 
are now various other agencies avail- 
able generally in the community to 
ensure this Reliance is, however large- 
ly placed on professionally competent 
probation officers and a specialised 
correctional casework service has de- 
veloped to fulfil the requirements of 
supervision, specially in countnes with 
Anglo-Saxon traditions 

In countnes with the continental 
traditions, supervision is largely en- 
trusted to voluntary social workers as 
leaving it to public servants is consi- 
dered analogous to police serveillance 
and derogatory to the freedom granted 
by courts In view of the vastly in- 
creased dimensions of probation work 
it is considered advisable nowadays to 
have a nucleus of professional service 
with voluntary workers in adequate 
numbers to assist the organisation A 
distinguishing feature of probation is 
that unlike every other disposition it 
enlists the w illing cooperation of the 
offender, his family, teachers, workers, 
neighbours and other social and profes- 
sional workers as needed Probation is, 
essentially, a treatment in the commun- 
ity, but systems of institutional 
approach consisting of probation hos- 
tels and homes for select cases have 
become a part of the system of supervi- 
sion in some countnes Such institu- 
tions are generally meant for a short- 
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term voluntary stay of probationers to 
extend to them intensive care and they 
seek to meet the special needs of a case 
for psychiatric treatment, education, 
vocational training or rehabilitation 

(v) Criminal justice generally confines it- 
self to punishing the offender, but 
where it adopts the probation 
approach, it often takes the sentiments 
and losses of the victim into account 
and often makes the payment of com- 
pensation a condition of the probation 
order 

NORMS OF PROBATION 

Originating as leniency to young offen- 
ders for trivial offences and recognised 
commonly as a suitable correctional device, 
probation has become an essential instru- 
ment m the process of sentencing and has 
revolutionised criminal justice itself In 
1948, Max Grunhut wrote, “The rise of 
probation is the most remarkable feature of 
the recent history of cnnunal law, within the 
lifetime of the present generation, it has 
profoundly changed the prevailing penal 
policy 1,1 In 1951, the United Nations urged 
all governments to consider the adoption 
and development of probation The Amer- 
ican Bar Association considered “Standards 
for Probation” in 1970 It advocated that the 
court should have powers to grant probation 
in every case without exception, that it 
should be treated as a disposition by itself, 
and that no order of supervision need be 
made when it is considered unnecessary by a 
court It indicated that “probation should be 
the sentence unless the sentencing court 
finds that (i) confinement is necessary to 
protect the pubhc from further criminal 
activity by the offender, or (u) the offender 
is m need of correctional treatment which 
can most effectively be provided if he is 
confined, or (in) it would unduly depreciate 
the seriousness of the offence, if a sentence 
of probation is imposed” 


About the advantages of probation it has 
noted that it maximises the liberty of the 
individual while vindicating the rehabilita- 
tion of the offender by continuing commun- 
ity contacts, avoids the negative effects of 
confinement which complicate reintegration 
of the offender into the community, reduces 
costs to the public treasury, and mi nimi s es 
the impact of conviction on the dependents 
of the offender The consideration, men- 
tioned last, is of special significance to a 
welfare state like India at a stage when it has 
still to develop a comprehensive social 
security system 

PROBATION LEGISLATION 

Provisions for releasing youthful offen- 
ders on bond existed in the Apprentices Act 
of 1850 and the Reformatory Schools Act of 
1897, but these were sparingly used After 
provincial autonomy of 1920, the then pro- 
vinces of Madras, Bengal and Bombay 
passed Children Acts, which provided mter- 
alia that a youthful offender could be 
released on bond and placed m charge of 
parents, guardians, relatives, or other trust- 
worthy and respectable persons The court 
could also order supervision of those placed 
with parents, guardians and relatives The 
work of probation under these Acts was 
entrusted initially to voluntary agencies and 
the laws were enforced only over restricted 
areas Bombay revised its law thoroughly in 
1948 and Juvenile courts with their special- 
ised procedures started working with the 
assistance of probation officers Probation 
Officers were appointed by the State The 
Bombay Children Act was apphed initially 
to Delhi also and was replaced by the 
Central Children Act of 1960 applicable to 
Umon Territories States passed similar 
laws in subsequent years but the imple- 
mentation of most of these measures is still 
very restricted 

Section 562 of the Cnnunal Procedure 
Code of 1898 enabled courts to release first 
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offenders committmg offences punishable 
with imprisonment not exceeding two years 
on execution of bond of good behaviour An 
amendment enlarged its scope m 1923 First 
offenders committing offences punishable 
with imprisonment not exceeding seven 
years as well as those below 21 years or a 
woman not committing an offence punish- 
able with death or life imprisonment could 
now be released conditionally on execution 
of a bond In the absence of machinery to 
enquire into the character of offenders and 
exerase supervision over them, no system 
of probation, however, developed under 
thsese provisions After nationalist govern- 
ments were formed in the then provinces in 
1936, some provinces passed laws envisag- 
ing probation work on proper lines for 
young offenders Madras apphed its law 
initially to five districts, and entrusted the 
work of probation to the Presidency Dis- 
charged Prisoners Aid Society The act was 
applied to the whole State in 1951, and a 
State service for probation work was consti- 
tuted in 1946 The then United Provinces 
acted likewise, applying its law initially to 
five aties and entrusting probation work to 
the Discharged Prisoners Aid Society m the 
State It formed a regular State cadre of 
probation officers in 1947 and apphed its 
enactment to the whole State Develop- 
ments in Maharastra were on similar lines 
Initially it enforced its law partially and 
entrusted the work to Maharashtra Proba- 
tion and Aftercare Assoaations Later the 
legislation was extended to the whole State 
While the work of probation remains largely 
with voluntary agencies in Bombay City 
other areas are covered largely b probation 
officers belonging to the S~ate service 
There was hardly any enforcement of the 
other provincial probation law's 

PROBATION OF OFFENDERS ACT, 1958 

To provide a uniform law for probation _ 
work on modem hnes throughout the coun- 
try, the Central Government enacted the 


Probation of Offenders Act of 1958 Except 
Nagaland and Sikkim, all other States in 
India have enforced the Central legislation 
by framing their own rules Uttar Pradesh 
had until recently its own legislation m 
force, viz the Uttar Pradesh First Offen- 
ders Probation Act, 1938 Now this has been 
replaced by the Probation of Offenders Act, 
1958 This act enables courts to release on 
probation an offender, regardless of his age, 
sex, or habituation to offence, provided, he 
is not liable to be sentenced to death or life 
imprisonment Courts have further powers 
to release on admonition persons hable to 
be sentenced upto two years or for theft, 
cheating, dishonesty and misappropriation 
The power thus given to the courts is now 
practically as wide as available to those in 
other progressive countries The procedure 
mdicated m the act is like the one adopted m 
the Anglo-Saxon system and mvolves the 
suspension of infliction of punishment after 
the finding of guilt and release on bond 
Courts are to take into account the charac- 
ter of the offender and the nature of the 
offence while sentencmg It is mandatory 
for courts to consider a pre-sentence report 
before denying probation to one below 21 
years eligible for probation under the act 
An order of probation can be with or 
without supervision, and the conditions 
imposed may include, inter aha, the fur- 
nishing of surety, residential requirements 
supervision and compensation to the victim, 
as deemed fit m a case by the court The 
penod of probation may extend from one to 
three years On failure to fulfil the condi- 
tions of the bond, one is hable to be 
sentenced for the original offence No legal 
disqualification normally attached to convic- 
tion attaches to a probation order and either 
party can appeal -against a probation order 
The court granting probation can modify the 
conditions of the bond to suit the needs of 
the offender and also revoke them 

The act requires probation officers to 
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“enquire into the circumstances or home 
surroundings of the accused with a view to 
assisting the court in determining the most 
suitable method of dealing with him ” 2 
While awarding sentence the judge is ex- 
pected to apply his mind not merely to 
punishments prescribed but also to the 
interests of the offender and of his family 

A measure of national uniformity exists 
today in the processes of probation work as 
the rules under the above act were finalised 
with the approval of Government of India 
These rules seek to build up for probation 
work an administrative framework, sys- 
tematic pre-sentence reporting and supervi- 
sion practices on modern lines The Bihar 
Probation Rules of 1959 and instructions 
thereunder may be cited as an example for 
this was the first of such Rules to be drawn 
up in the country under the Act and served 
as a model It provides inter alia for the 
supervision of the progress made by prob- 
ationers by technically qualified personnel 
making available where necessary material 
assistance to probationers, for various pur- 
poses including travelling expenses to prob- 
ation officers and back, treatment, educa- 
tion, employment and rehabilitation The 
setting up of probation homes and hostels, 
and of case committees (designated inciden- 
tally as probation committees in these 
Rules) and active association of voluntary 
workers and societies in the work of proba- 
tion with a provision for remuneration to 
them forming part of the scheme envisaged 
under these rules 

RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF PROBATION 

Apart from adequate laws and rules, the 
development of probation work in India on 
modem lines required funds, technical 
knowledge, planning and concerted effort to 
win the support of the judiciary and the 
public in general The provision of funds in 
the successive plans helped the States to 
start or develop the work Some dedicated 


officers m the States and the Central Bureau 
of Correctional Services (now the National 
Institute for Social Defence) set up by the 
Government of India in 1961, helped to 
provide technical knowledge and direction 
The training and orientation camps, semi- 
nars and conferences which were organised 
by the States, the Government of India and 
some voluntary organisations dunng the 
period hepled to inspire, orient and train 
workers and create public interest Special 
mention should be made of the seminars 
orgamsed for judicial officers, the organisa- 
tion of a Probation Year m 1971, and the 
guidance given by some of the judges of the 
Supreme court and High courts at a national 
conference held to promote probation as 
well as m their learned judgements 

PROBATION STATISTICS 

There has been notable progress over the 
years The number of those released on 
probation in 1977 was 23,442 as against 
6,690 in 1962, in addition, 147,420 persons 
were released on admonition 3 The number 
of persons admitted to pnsons on conviction 
m 1977 was 97,620 

The number of persons admitted to pnson 
in India on conviction m 1974 was 843,240, 
including those detained for nonpayment of 
fines or security demanded of them This 
means that the number of those dealt with 
by the probation approach was about a 
quarter of those imprisoned in 1974, and 
while youthful offenders received special 
consideration, the number of adults re- 
leased formed a substantial proportion of 
such releases in some States As it was 
thought that courts were not using the 
approach sufficiently the new Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code of 1973 has tned to bnng 
probation into the mainstream of criminal 
justice Sec 235 of the Code provides that 
the court must give a hearing to the accused 
on the question of sentence after the finding 
of guilt and indicates at Sec 361 Cr p c that 
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it must consider the grant of probation in 
every case in which laws permit its use and 
indicate m its judgement us special reasons 
for denying it The new Code was brought 
into force in Bihar in 1974, and the number 
of releases on probation in 1977 increased to 
3,789 from only 630 in 1974 The number of 
pre-sentence enquiries made is an important 
index of the level of probation work In 
Bihar the number m 1977 was 5,876 as 
against 2,356 of 1962 It is likely that there 
has been a similar mcrease in other parts of 
the country in respect of pre-sentence re- 
porting as well as releases 

Probation services in India have to per- 
form a number of functions other than 
proper probation work in various parts of 
the country, namely, (i) assisting children 
before children courts, (u) making enquiries 
relating to releases on parole and of lic- 
encees released or about to be released from 
institutions, (in) domg welfare and aftercare 
work in relation to some types of discharged 
offenders, (iv) helping women m mainte- 
nance and matrimonial cases, as in Tamil 
Nadu, (v) helping nyaya panchayats as in 
Uttar Pradesh, and (vi) making enquiries 
under Sec 202 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code to find out whether it is at all desirable 
to proceed with some complaint cases be- 
fore courts A well organised probation 
service has to help in practically all areas of 
social defence, and becomes a catalytic 
agent m the development of the necessary 
services and institutions 

PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 

The principal problems relatmg to the 
extension of probation approach in India 
today relate to provision of probation offic- 
ers in adequate numbers, building up of a 
proper administrative framework and mak- 
ing available adequate resources for its 
rapid development The probation officers 
mcreased from 362 to 664 between 1962 and 
1977, this means only a slight increase and 


the numbers are grossly inadequate for the 
needs of the courts 4 The Criminal Proce- 
dure Code makes the consideration for 
release on probation obligatory m the bulk 
of cases, and it is a legal necessity to provide 
each court with adequate probation service 
support A compreshensive reorganisation 
of probation work has become necessary in 
the circumstance m every State The dimen- 
sions of the work have to be expanded 
repidly immediately to meet the situation 
To provide competent leadership and gui- 
dance to this vast enterprise, it would be 
desirable to create a separate department 
for probation work m each State and put it 
under a technically qualified and experi- 
enced person with status and emoluments 
comparable to those of a district and ses- 
sions judge, with whom such a functionary 
has to be m close functional contact It is 
necessary to build up simultaneously adequ- 
ate cadres of properly qualified and framed 
probation officers, with emoluments and 
prospects of promotion comparable to those 
of other State services employing persons 
with similar qualifications It may not be 
possible m short period to employ salaried 
wholetime officers m sufficient numbers or 
to cover remote rural areas, it would be 
necessary, therefore, to employ voluntary 
probation officers m adequate numbers, pay 
them their expenses and give them suitable 
remuneration The country has already built 
the necessary legal framework and the 
required infrastructure to develop probation 
and its social climate and traditions are 
highly favourable to the same It may, 
therefore be hoped that with proper reorga- 
nisation and provision of funds, the country 
will use the approach extensively, bring 
about economy m dealing with offenders 
and reduce the social costs of imprisonment 
and other punishments 

PAROLE AND ALLIED MEASURES 

Often granted to induce good conduct in 
custodial institutions, parole helps the m- 
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mates to be m contact with their families, 
friends and prospective employers, solve 
their property and family problems and, if 
necessary, get themselves treated and 
trained While counteracting the evils of 
long-term institutionalisation, it contributes 
positively towards social and vocational 
rehabilitation Like probation, parole serves 
as a device for trying out a case in the 
freedom of society pnor to final discharge 
from legal obligations and assist the offender 
in getting suitably adjusted to the community 
before discharge Some of the progressive 
countries have now made it an essential part 
of their correctional processes, seeking 
effective social readjustment of those insti- 
tutionalised and not released on probation 
initially, and presumably more difficult 
cases, through specialised case work techni- 
ques, analogous to those of probation 
approach, after puttmg them on parole 

Comprehensive powers for suspending 
sentences, releasmg conditionally as well as 
unconditionally and remitting sentence have 
been conferred on appropnate governments 
by Sec 432 of the new Criminal Procedure 
Code which corresponds to Sec 401 of the 
old Code of 1898 But m the past this 
provision was not considered adequate 
enough for systematic conditional releases 
of long-termers and a number of the then 
provinces passed special laws for securing 
the same The first to pass such a law m 1926 
was the then province of Punjab It was 
followed by the then United Provinces and 
Assam in 1938 and the Central Provinces 
and Berar m 1939 The Punjab Act is now in 
force in India in Punjab, Haryana, 
Himachal Pradesh and Delhi Madhya 
Pradesh passed a new act in the matter in 
1954 These acts empower State govern- 
ments to order conditional release of suit- 
able long-term prisoners and for plac in g 
them under the supervision of officers indi- 
cated by them in the order till the expiry of 
their sentence and the remission of the 


unexpired portions of their sentences, on 
successful completion of the penod indi- 
cated m the bond on the execution of which 
they were released The rules framed under 
these acts usually prescnbe that a prisoner 
should have completed at least one third of 
his sentence including remission or a total 
period of at least five years in the prison 
before bemg considered for such release, 
and that he should be well behaved and not 
a habitual offender The enquiries relating 
to social conditions are usually made through 
the district authorities as well as probation 
officers where they are available The super- 
vision of parolees m some States is done by 
probation officers In Uttar Pradesh it is 
entrusted to gaon panchayats. In States 
without such special laws, the premature 
conditional release of well behaved long- 
term prisoners is considered under the 
provisions of their respective pnson man- 
nuals, and effected under those of the 
Criminal Procedure Code The enquiries in 
relation to such releases are usually made 
through the district magistrate and superin- 
tendents of police of the districts to which 
the prisoner belongs The existing proce- 
dures do not prescnbe post-release supervi- 
sion or assistance and releases are generally 
without such help Considerable improve- 
ment m existing practices are needed to 
make the enquines meaningful and related 
to circumstances incidental to the offender 
and his future, and make available to him 
the required supervision and help In 1959, 
as a part of the extension of social defence 
programme dunng the Scond five year plan, 
Bihar utilised the above mentioned con- 
ditional release procedures for effective 
pre-release training m self reliance, direc- 
tion and control to those released, and made 
the stay m a probation hostel, specially set 
up for the purpose at Deoghar, a condition 
of such release in some cases The con- 
ditionally released prisoners who were 
generally serving sentences of life or for 
long terms and had served half of their 
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sentences in prisons, were required to live in 
the hostel for a year, and were supervised 
and assisted in their home or places of 
employment by local probation officers for 
periods extending up to three years as 
ordered by the government The hostel was 
functioning entirely in free society, the 
inmates worked on full wages for them- 
selves or maintained cattle on their own or 
ran shops They not only maintained them- 
selves but also often had net savings 
amounting to over Rs 3,000 from their 
earnings during a year Every case sent to 
the hostel was effectively rehabilitated be- 
fore the termination of the bond and there 
was no case of revocation A similar hostel 
situated at Ranchi received boys licenced 
for release under the Juvenile Jail Rules and 
helped to get the boys apprenticed to 
manufacturing firms at Ranchi and secured 
satisfactory employment for them after re- 
lease A probation officer exercised supervi- 
sion and guidance during the stay 

Two institutions organised m Rajasthan 
as open prisons deserve to be classed as 
parole camps These are the Open Prison of 
Durgapur and Sanganer They are without 
impediments against escape and without the 
regimentation of institutional programme, 
this permits inmates to work entirely for 
themselves and live along with their families 
and children At Durgapur prisoners and 
their families work for full wages on an 
agricultural farm, while at Sanganer they 
tend their cattle or work on handicrafts and 
earn their living They are m the legal 
custody of the officers in charge of the 
Jaipur jail which is several miles away from 
these institutions This experiment was also 
noticed in the U N publication noted 
above 

The fact, however, remains that from the 
point of view of numbers or proportions of 
convicts processed through parole, the mea- 
sures mentioned in the foregoing para- 
graphs have proved very limited in the scope 


of their operations There are procedural 
delays in selection, lack of proper apprecia- 
tion of the ends to be served, and, occa- 
sionaly, a perverted preference for intramu- 
ral employment where there are shortages 
of prison labour which appear to be re- 
sponsible for the poor results and occasional 
closing down of some of the successful 
expenments made m the field Laws relating 
to institutionalisation of youthful offenders 
such as the Borstal Schools Act and Chil- 
dren Act m India contain provisions for 
treatment m the co mmuni ty at a suitable 
stage of detention, and delinquents are 
released under supervision but not on their 
word of honour but on statutory require- 
ments and are not on parole, but on licence 

Apart from the conditional release de- 
scribed above granted mostly as pre-release 
tr ainin g, most States grant to prisoners 
temporary releases of varying duration (of a 
fortnight to six weeks) m the course of their 
detention Such releases are related to 
agricultural operations or to the penod 
served in prison or to special emergencies 
like illness, death or marriages m the family 
or looking after property affairs or finding 
employment, and the rules vary from state 
to state m the matter Bihar and West 
Bengal operate the system under special 
laws enacted for the purpose In Bihar the 
releases are effected on the basis of reports 
from probation officers while m most States 
district authorities have to be consulted 
This has helped to liberalise procedures and 
extend the benefit to larger numbers in 
Bihar 

DARSHANANAND NARAYAN RAY 
NOTES 

1 Max Grunhut, Penal Reform, Oxford University 
Press London, 1948, p297 

2 See Section 14 p 293 of Probation of Offenders 
Act 1958 

3 The cases released on probation for the year 1977 
were 23,442 which pertained to 16 States and 4 
Union territories 
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4 The number of probation officers shown for 1977 
arc in respect of 19 States and 2 Union territories 


PROHIBITION 

Prohibition is one of the few social secur- 
ity measures which are founded on moral 
and spiritual values At the philosophical 
level, it seeks fulfilment of an ideal — the 
ideal of creation of a society which is free 
from ail kinds of vices and exploitation At 
the most mundane level, it is an instrument 
of maintaining law and order, a means of 
saving the poor from squandering their 
meagre income and protecting them from 
social deprivation and health hazards In 
spite of these laudable objectives, prohibi- 
tion has suffered serious setbacks in execu- 
tion 

This article is an attempt to trace the 
evolution of prohibition policy, especially in 
the post-independence period, examine the 
weaknesses inherent in the policy and offer 
certain practical suggestions that might help 
wean the pubhc away from the temptation 
of alcohol as well as the deletenous effects it 
causes on human health 

BASIC DILEMMA 

At the outset, it is necessary to note that 
the attitude of Indian society towards the 
consumption of alcohol has all along been a 
mixture of approval and disapproval From 
time immemorial, society has given 
approbation to the use of fermented bever- 
age On ceremonial occasions or rituals, 
alcohol had even acquired a social value 
Among the tribal societies, it has been 
customary to use alcohol at important 
events like marriage, child birth, death, 
etc 1 


At the same time, society had always 
frowned upon the use of alcohol Among 
the Hindus, at one time in the early history, 
manufacture, transportation and sale or use 
of alcoholic beverage was made a capital 
offence Emperors like Ashoka and Akbar, 
law-givers like Kautilya and Manu had not 
only condemned drink and drugs, but also 
made laws against the use of the fermented 
beverage There were strong religious and 
traditional sanctions against the use of 
liquor 2 

This ambivalence arising out of the 
approbation — reprobation syndrome has 
become a part of the body politic leading to 
far-reaching consequences like fast rise in 
production and consumption of liquor and 
dilution of the force and spirit of the 
philosophy behind prohibition 

RECENT TRENDS 

Over the years, consumption of liquor in 
India has been showing an upward trend 
From 1,842 lakh litres in 1976, the consump- 
tion of liquor rose to 3,197 lakh litres in 
1982 — an increase of 75% in a matter of six 
years 3 In terms of the volume of sales, the 
total annual sale of Indian Made Foreign 
Liquor (IMFL), country liquor and beer put 
together was of the order of Rs 2,200 
crores in 1982 The excise revenue earned 
by the State governments rose from Rs 
449 31 crores in 1976 to Rs 1,330 47 crores 
in 1982 

No wonder, the liquor industry has be- 
come a highly lucrative enterprise Alcohol 
is easy to make and simple to sell In the 
words of a study team on prohibition, the 
industry thrives by trying to make “every 
non-dnnker, into a drinker, every casual 
drinker into a regular drinker and every 
regular drinker into a heavy drinker” 4 
Liquor production has registered an in- 
crease in spite of a ban on licensing addi- 
tional capacity m the liquor mdusry, which 
was introduced in 1975 According to a 
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study of small industries conducted bv the 
Indian Institute of Public Administration, 
most liquor companies have extended their 
capacity 5 For instance, the installed capac- 
ity for beer was 124,240 kilolitres m 1980 
As against this, the production m the same 
year was 146,000 kilolitres This went up to 
155,000 kilolitres m 1981 and 165 000 kilo- 
litres m 1982 

Today, barring Gujarat all the States have 
stepped back from prohibition The mam 
reason for this appears to be the loss of 
revenue through excise duty because of the 
introduction of prohibition According to a 
recent report, oy liberalising the prohibition 
policy, Tamil Nadu was able to wipe out its 
budgetary deficits 6 In 1981-82. liquor 
duties brought m Rs 92 crores Against the 
net additional yield from all budget propos- 
als of Rs 105 crores m Maharashtra, the 
revenue by way of excise and licence fee for 
the liquor industry was about Rs 130 crores 

EXTENT AND PREVALENCE OF ALCOHOLISM 

Studies on the prevalence and extent of 
alcoholism have been very limited Howev- 
er, a few studies conducted on drug abuse, 
which included alcohol, opium, LSD and 
other drugs, have thrown up interesting 
findings 7 

A study conducted by the All India 
Institute of Medical Sciences, New Delhi, in 
a few villages in Punjab on a sample of 1,276 
households found that alcohol was the most 
commonly used drug among the male re- 
spondents, its prevalence rate being 58 3 per 
cent Alcohol abuse was more common 
among those who were better educated and 
having a higher per capita mcome Another 
finding was that alcohol abuse started m 
many users around the age of 10 and in the 
age group of 15-19 years 35 per cent were 
found taking alcohol It immediately in- 
creased m the next age-group 20-29 years 
and remained fairly high for the rest of the 
age groups Opium and cannabis abuse, on 


the other hand started later m life and was 
more common among the older age groups 
Among the problems related to drug abuse, 
acute alcoholic intoxication was given the 
first ranking This was reflected as fighting 
with the spouse imbalance and loss of 
interest in work As for the long-term 
consequences of the abuse women felt that 
sexual demands of their spouse increased 
the person worked mechanically, fought 
with his spouse, stole money, lost ability to 
concentrate, lost interest in job and status 
Men put greater emphasis on sexual misbe- 
haviour, loss of work efficiency, loss of 
interest in family In both sexes, the per- 
ceived common effects of alcohol was gener- 
al impairment of family relations, reduced 
work status and reduced social status 

Another study related to drug use among 
the industrial workers which was conducted 
by the Delhi School of Social work The 
study covered a sample of 4,000 workers 
employed in 16 factories It was found that 
of the total drug users (417), 95 44 per cent 
used alcohol, followed by charas (18 47 per 
cent), bhang (8 39 per cent), ganja (6 95 per 
cent) and opium (2 16 per cent) A large 
majority of the users (72 90 per cent) 
became regular users of drugs between 21 
and 35 years of age Strain of working in the 
industrial settings, lack of recreational facili- 
ties, environmental factors such as drug user 
m the family and m the circle of friends and 
co-workers, etc , were largely found to be 
responsible for the incidence of the prob- 
lem 

A senes of seven studies on “Drug Abuse 
among College/University Studies” con- 
ducted m the cities of Bombay, Madras, 
Delhi, Jaipur, Hyderabad, Varanasi and 
Sagar (Madhya Pradesh) found that 
although the overwhelming majonty of stu- 
dents did not take any kind of drug, among 
the users, the most commonly used drug was 
alcohol The drug abuse was noticed more 
among students belonging to the urban 
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areas and higher income group famihes with 
the background of education in military, 
public and convent schools, and those resid- 
ing in college hostels and studying m profes- 
sional courses hke medicine and engineer- 
ing Relieving tension, removing boredom, 
socialising and solving personal problems 
were found to be among the causes of drug 
abuse 

EVIL EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL 

It is universally accepted that alcohol 
causes considerable deleterious effects on 
health It creates, for example, inebnety, 
stupefaction, deterioration of intelligence, 
perversion and unhappiness It creates so- 
cial problems hke disruption of family and 
neglect of children and industrial problems 
as a result of accidents and absenteeism 
Alcohol also causes corruption and law and 
order problems 

The medical opinion is that far from 
having any health giving and disease-curing 
properties alcohol causes many diseases and 
contributes to many more in an indirect 
manner by adversely affecting the normal 
resistance of the human body to diseases 
According to the Expert Group on Alcohol, 
Human Health and Nutrition, 8 consumption 
of alcohol among the poorer sections of the 
people tends to divert the meagre financial 
resources and adversely affects optional 
intake of essential nutnents such as protein 
and viamins by the family as a whole, 
producing damaging effects particularly 
among pregnant and lactating women and 
pre-school children Also, there is “evi- 
dence to suggest that pre-existing nutritional 
deficiency, by interfering with the produc- 
tion or activity of ethanol oxidizing enzymes 
may not only intensify the toxic effects of 
alcohol, but may also impair the regenera- 
tive and reparative activities of the damaged 
cells of the liver” 9 The Expert Group has 
listed the following deleterious effects that 
liquor causes on human health 


• it damages the liver, it makes the liver 
fatty m the beginning, thereafter it causes 
alcoholic hepatitis which develops into 
cirrhosis , finally resulting m liver cancer, 

• it causes gastro-mtestinal dysfunction, 
and impairs the intestinal transport of 
nutnent substances, 

• it directly affects the nervous system 
impairing task performance (hke typing, 
driving, mountain climbing, etc ) which is 
dependent on well-functioning con- 
ditioned reflexes Functional disorders of 
other organs hke the liver will also affect 
adversely the functioning of the nervous 
system, 

• it affects the heart, causing ben-ben, 
heart and alcoholic cardiomypathy, 

• it causes diseases of the muscle, 

• it inhibits secretion of anti-diuretic hor- 
mones and oxytocin, 

• it supresses the formation of red blood 
corpuscles, 

• it leads to mulnutntion, by impairing 
normal processes of food digestion and 
absorption It also reduces intake 
through loss of appetite 

EVOLUTION OF PROHIBITION POLICY 

Historical Background The prohibition 
movement in India can be traced to the 
agitation against the Bntish in 1888 m which 
one major item was the demand to ban by 
law the manufactunng and dnnking of 
alcohol The Bntish authonties pleaded that 
alcohol earned excise revenue which was 
being used for the purpose of education of 
the people It was, however, felt by the 
leaders that introduction of the excise sys- 
tem served only to increase the dnnkmg 
habit among the people Things came to a 
head when Lokamanya Tilak launched a 
people’s agitation m 1906 by picketing 
liquor shops m Pune In 1920, prohibition 
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was adopted as an essential part of the 
Constructive Programme under the lead- 
ership of Mahatma Gandhi Gandhi] 1 was so 
decisive in his views against drinking that he 
said if he were to be a dictator for a single 
day, his first act would be to close all liquor 
shops He wrote in 1921 ‘ you will not be 
deceived by the specious argument that 
Indians must not be made sober by compul- 
sion and that those who wish to drink must 
have facilities provided for them The state 
does not cater to the vices of the people We 
do not regulate or licence houses of ill-fame 
The state does not provide facilities for 
thieves to indulge in thieving I hold drink- 
ing to be more damnable than thieving and 
perhaps even prostitution Is it not often the 
parent of both 9 I ask you to jom the state in 
abolishing the liquor shops ” 10 Prohibition 
was not a programme in isolation, it was 
part of a general programme of reconstruc- 
tion ansing out of the social, moral and 
spiritual uplift of the country s freedom 
struggle In 1937, when the popular govern- 
ments were established comprehensive pro- 
hibition laws were enacted by the govern- 
ments of Madras, Central Provinces and 
Berar, Bihar, Onssa and North West Fron- 
tier Provinces and in selected areas of 
Bombay and the United Provmces These 
laws were, however, annulled after the 
resignation of the popular Mmisteres in 
1939 

Constitutional Obhgations After India be- 
came independent, the overall policy of the 
Government of India was directed towards 
achievement of total prohibition in the 
country Article 47 of the Constitution 
states “The State shall regard the raising of 
the level of nutation and the standard of 
living of its people and the improvement of 
public health as among its primary duties 
and, in particular, the State shall endeavour 
to bring about prohibition of the consump- 
tion except for medical purposes of intox- 
icating drinks and of drugs which are inju- 
rious to health ” u 


Under Schedule VII of the Constitution 
the production manufacture transport, 
purchase and sale of intoxicating liquors and 
duties of excise on them have been brought 
under the State list Therefore prohibition 
is a State subject The Central government 
helps the State governments in taking 
appropriate steps in fulfilling the constitu- 
tional obligations 

Prohibition Enquiry Committee In 1954 
a Prohibition Enquiry Committee under the 
chairmanship of Shn Shnman Narayan was 
set up by the Planning Commission to 
suggest a nationwide programme for pro- 
hibition The Committee in its report 
(September 1955) suggested that prohibi- 
tion should be regarded as a national policy 
and it should be made an integral part of the 
five year plan The Committee also sug- 
gested enforcement of prohibition on two 
lines — (a) educative and preventive, and (b) 
legal and administrative — and enactment of 
a prohibition act in every State To review 
the prohibition programme and to coordin- 
ate the activities m the States, the Commit- 
tee recommened setting up of a Central 
Prohibition Committee 

Central Prohibition Committee In 1960, 
the Ministry of Home Affairs set up a 
Central Prohibition Committee to advise 
the government on various measures to be 
taken in the implementation of the prohibi- 
tion policy The Committee, which was 
presided over by the Minister of State in the 
Ministry of Home Affairs, was represented 
by the Minister in charge of Excise and 
Prohibition in each State and Lt 
Govemors/Chief Commissioners of the Un- 
ion Territories and a nominee of the State 
Prohibition Board/Committee as well as 
non-official representatives The Commit- 
tee was required to undertake periodical 
review of the prohibition policy and prog- 
ress of prohibition m the States, study the 
problems encountered in the process of 
implementation of the programmes, prom- 
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ote research and studies on the socio- 
economic implications of prohibition, and 
recommend suitable measures to assist offi- 
cial and non-official agencies in the imple- 
mentation of the programme, including 
temperance propaganda In September 
1968, prohibition work was transferred to 
the Ministry of Social Welfare The Central 
Prohibition Committee, which is now 
headed by the Minister for Social Welfare, 
serves as a standing advisory committee on 
prohibition 

Study Team on Prohibition To study the 
working of the prohibition programme for 
the country as a whole, the Planning Com- 
mission appointed a study team on prohibi- 
tion in April, 1963 under the chairmanship 
of Justice Tek Chand 12 The study team 
covered various dimensions of the prohibi- 
tion programme like enforcement of pro- 
hibition and excise law, measures to reduce 
illicit traffic in liquor, improve administra- 
tive efficiency and secure public support for 
the programme through the cooperation of 
both official and non-official agencies This 
report can be considered the most compre- 
hensive document produced in India on the 
problem of alcoholism and the measures 
needed to implement the total prohibition 
programme One major contribution of the 
study team was its attempt to identify the 
pattern of drinking in the country Making 
an analysis of the budget of 21,197 working 
families m 50 different centres in the coun- 
try, the study team found that 10-24 per cent 
of working class families in wet states and 12 
per cent in both dry and wet areas were 
given to drinking Expenditure on drinking 
among these families was Rs 13/- per month, 
on an average, which constituted about 9 
per cent of an average income of about Rs 
150/ 

Commenting on the loss of revenue as a 
result of introduction of prohibition, the 
report states that the loss is “more illusory 
than real’ In a wet state, out of every Rs 4 


paid by the consumer for his liquor, only 
Re 1 goes to the government as liquor 
excise “The other Rs 3 go to the liquor 
trade — the middlemen, contractors, ven- 
dors, etc ” 

Expert Group on Alcohol , Human 
Health and Nutrition The Expert Group on 
Alcohol, Human Health and Nutrition, 
appointed by the Department of Social 
Welfare, after identifying the deleterious 
effects of alcohol on human health, sup- 
ported the recommendations of the Tek 
Chand study team 13 The group further felt 
that research should be encouraged in the 
drinking pattern among various communi- 
ties and the alcohol-nutntion interaction to 
identify the hazards of alcohol consumption 
as well as the effects of the consumption of 
adulterated alcohol The group found that 
frequency of alcohol abuse was greater 
among the poorer sections of the commun- 
ity 

MAJOR INITIATIVES 

On the basis of the recommendations of 
various study teams and the Central Pro- 
hibition Committee, the Government has 
been advocating several measures to reduce 
the consumption of alcoholic beverages 
However, major programmes towards intro- 
duction of total prohibition in the country 
were launched in 1975 and 1978 These are 
briefly reviewed in the following para- 
graphs 

(a) Prohibition Policy- 1975 To reduce 
the consumption of alcoholic beverages and 
prepare the ground for the introduction of 
total prohibition, the Government of India 
announced in 1975 a 12-pomt programme 
for implementation 14 The major thrust of 
the programme was to build up social 
pressure at the national level against drink- 
ing The programmes is indicated below 

Discontinuance of advertisements and 

public inducements relating to drink, 
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Stoppage of drinking in public places like 
hostels hotels restaurants and clubs and 
at public receptions 

Banning of liquor shops near industrial 
irrigation and other development projects 
in order to keep awav the workers from 
drinking 

Not allowing am liquor shop along high- 
ways and residential areas in towns and 
villages or anv where near educational 
institutions religious places and colonies 
of labourers 

Declaring pav davs in different areas to be 
uniformlv drv davs 

Strict enforcement of restrictions on 
motor vehicle drivers and pilots anyone 
infringing the rules to be punished with the 
cancellation of their licences for a suffi- 
cient^ long period 

Prohibiting government servants to dnnk 
in public and awarding severe punishment 
for drunkenness while on duty. 

Barring new liquor shops being opened in 
any part of the country merely to earn 
more excise revenue 

Stopping issue of licence for creation of 
additional capacity or expansion of the 
existing capacity for distillation or brew- 
ing of alcoholic drinks except in 100% 
export oriented cases. 

Tightening the existing legislation with a 
view to punishing the guilty more effec- 
tively, 

Carrying on widespread and concerted 
propaganda by official as well as non- 
official agencies against the evil of drink- 
ing, and 

Setting the tone through personal exam- 
ple by the leaders of public opinion 

State governments, voluntary organisa- 
tions and the public at large were urged to 
extend full cooperation m the implementa- 
tion of the programme 


The above minimum programme was 
supplemented bv guidelines for the imple- 
mentation bv the State governments The 
guidelines related to discontinuance of 
advertisements and public inducement ban- 
ning of drinking m public places banning 
the location of liquor shops near industrial 
irrigation and other development projects 
reducing the percentage of alcoholic content 
in the beer putting control on production 
and consumption of liquor restrictions on 
dm ers of vehicles tightening the legislation 
and organising widespread publicity and 
propaganda on the evils of drinking 

(b) Excise Policy in Tribal Areas The 
objective behind the introduction of the 
excise system in India was to regulate the 
production transport and sale of liquor and 
to penalise the illicit liquor trade The 
intention of the excise policy was also to 
discourage excessive drinking and to dimin- 
ish the temptation for non-dnnkers While 
one cannot deny that the first objective 
continues to be met, partially or w'holly the 
second objective has remained at best a 
pious hope Because the system had given 
licence to people to freely procure the 
distilled beverages, it virtually helped in- 
crease the drinking habit among the people 
thereby also augmenting the revenue 
through excise duty 

Excise policy had adversely affected the 
tribal people also The tnbals traditionally 
prepared and used indigenous beverages 
vvhich also had some food value With the 
introduction of excise policy, distilled liquor 
came to be easily available in the tnbal areas 
through both legal and illegal shops which 
had infiltrated every village throwing great 
temptation in the path of the tnbal youth 
This resulted m a level of dnnkmg unpara- 
llelled anyw'here else thereby causing for 
the innocent tnbals problems of debt and 
land alienation and leading to consequent 
misery 
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As early as the 1930’s, W B Gnckson in 
his Manya Gonds of Bastar wrote that 
introduction of an alien system of outstill in 
Bastar not suitable to the local conditions 
introduced the contractor who was in- 
terested in maximising his profit 15 The 
vendors were the greatest source of ex- 
ploitation It was found that through the 
liquor shops anti-social elements penetrated 
into the tribal world and created havoc In 
1938, D Symington noted that “the excise 
policy of British Administration in making 
the sale'of liquor a source of revenue in the 
State had devastating effect on the tnbal 
people ” 16 It was found that for every rupee 
the State earned as revenue from the excise 
the actual burden on the tnbal was 4 to 5 
time's* as much 

Realising the gravity of the situation, the 
Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tnbes 
Commission (Dhebar Commission) m 1969 
recommended that the “sale of distilled 
liquor should be discontinued forthwith ” 17 
However, this recommendation was not 
implemented by the State governments and 
in 1975 the Government of India issued 
certain guidelines to State governments on 
the excise policy to be followed in future in 
all are;»s where the tnbal population was 
preponderant First, in the tnbal areas 
where prohibition was not in force, there 
should be greater educational effort so that 
there was a general atmosphere of temper- 
ance among the people Second, the con- 
tract system of liquor vendors in tnbal areas 
should be given up Third, in areas of tnbal 
concentration where the custom of brewing 
local beverages still prevailed, there should 
be no liquor shops at all Fourth, where 
prohibition was not m force, the tnbal 
people should be allowed to prepare their 
own beverages for individual and social 
purposes 18 

(c) Prohibition Policy m 1978 In 1978, 
the Government resolved to bnng about 
total prohibition in four years ending March 


31, 1982 in a phased manner 19 Greater 
emphasis was laid on the control of dnnkmg 
habits through such measures as introduc- 
tion of dry days, non-renewal/withdrawal of 
licences, where necessary, making drinking 
unfashionable by incorporating suitable les- 
sions m textbooks, massive publicity and 
propaganda through mass media against the 
evils of alconolic consumption, involving 
voluntary agencies m the implementation of 
prohibition policies and programmes, etc A 
notable step taken by the Government was 
to offer compensation to State governments 
as they were likely to lose excise revenue as 
a result of the introduction of prohibition 
The Government of India offered as incen- 
tive to compensate the State governments to 
the extent of 50% of the established loss 

POLICY CHANGES IN 1980 

The objective of total prohibition within a 
penod of four years was not found to be 
practical Some of the reasons for this were 
(a) the loss in revenue was too big to be 
offset by alternative sources of income, (b) 
the machinery to enforce prohibition was 
not only costly, but also hopelessly ineffec- 
tive in curbing smuggling, bootlegging and 
illicit distillation, and (c) the people who 
were supposed to enforce the dry laws were 
not above the temptation of dnnkmg 20 
Accordingly, in view of experience in the 
States, in 1980 the Government felt it 
necessary to shift the practical emphasis in 
policy from enforcement of prohibition to 
temperance m the use of alcohol While 
adhering to the long-term direction and 
maintaining the earlier guidehnes for effec- 
tive implementation of prohibition re- 
mained unimpaired including the Centre’s 
decision to continue 50 per cent compensa- 
tion to the States till 1989-90, greater stress 
was given to the vigorous use of mass 
communication media m educating the pub- 
lic on the ill-effects of alcohol as also the 
increased involvement of voluntary orga- 
nisations 
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CONCLUSION 

Experience in India and elsewhere has 
shown that there are serious limitations on 
the part of the Government in implementing 
prohibition by means of the enforcement of 
law Essentially prohibition seeks to reg- 
ulate human morality and habits Enforce- 
ment of moral legislation should therefore 
be limited to the possible means of enforce- 
ment Again if such a legislation is not 
supported by the majority of the people it 
will tend to generate public resentment 
which will be exploited and fomented by 
vested interests and propagandists of the 
liquor trade In a plural society hke India 
where religious sanction cannot be uniform- 
ly applied we cannot enforce prohibition on 
strictly religious grounds Moreover the 
influx of the working population from the 
rural to the urban and industnal areas 
makes the problem of prohibition much 
more complex The industnal revolution in 
India, massing of the peasants in the cities 
the creation of an urban proletanat and 
middle class and the break-down of reli- 
gious taboos will lead to a nse in the 
consumption of alcohol and the end of 
effective prohibition It must fail xn the 
crowd of the streets ’ 21 

The remedy should and does he only in 
the education and re-education ot the na- 
tion Prohibition means a type of adult 
education of the nation and not merely a 
closing down of grog shops’ said Mahatma 
Gandhi Social education and rousing the 
public consciousness about alcohol and its 
deleterious effects on health is not only 
imperative but should also be a constant 
endeavour This should be supplemented by 
systematic and sustained audio-visual pub- 
licity compaigns against the evils of dnnk- 
mg 

The role of the press in instructing and 
educating the masses is indeed very impor- 
tant The press can voice inform and 


publicise the fatal consequences of the 
distilled be\erage 

Equally important is the role of \oluntary 
organisations in creating public opinion in 
favour of prohibition Another effective 
source through which excellent work for 
prohibition can be done is women s orga- 
nisations Women can spearhead the cru- 
sade against drinking as they ha\e the 
first-hand experience of the ruin that liquor 
bnngs to their domestic happiness and to 
that of their children To make the cam- 
paign more effective, workers of the volun- 
tary organisations including those of 
women’s organisations should be given 
adequate training in the field 

Providing counselling and guidance ser- 
vices to alcoholic addicts, establishing social 
service clubs, entertainment and rehabilita- 
tion centres will help m weaning the people 
away from alcoholic beverages Last but not 
the least is the need for conducting research 
on the effect of alcohol on society The 
research findings can provide valuable in- 
puts for devising suitable measures to check 
drinking This is one area where very little 
work has been done and where substantial 
efforts, on a continuing basis, are urgently 
called for 

TK SAROJIXI 
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PROSTITUTION AND IMMORAL 
TRAFFIC 

The practice of prostitution is perhaps as 
old as civilization Historically, religious 
beliefs and social customs prevalent in 
society from time to time provide the 
earliest accounts of its ongin The system of 


substitution of rights of God for the rights of 
a husband led many primitive and ancient 
people to practise religious prostitution For 
instance, the priestesses of the African West 
Coast considered themselves to be wives of 
the gods whom they served, their sexual 
excesses dedicated to the gods were not 
regarded with reproach In India it were the 
Brahmins — the Kulin Brahmins of Bengal 
and the Nambudn Brahmins of Kerala — 
who styled themselves as holy men, the 
earthly representatives of God to be wel- 
comed for coition by women belonging to 
castes lower than theirs Similarly, among 
the Semitic people of Egypt, Babylonia, 
Syria, Phoenicia, Canaan, and Arabia, the 
Hierodouloi or inferior temple ministrants 
used to express religious ntes by worship- 
ping various deities through sex The De- 
vadasi system, found m some parts of India, 
was yet another form of religious prostitu- 
tion These dasis (slaves) were dedicated 
and symbolically marned to Deva (God) to 
dedicate their lives in religious services 1 
The religious belief of the tantnc cult that 
spiritual union with God can best be 
attained through sexual union in flesh had 
further given sanction to prostitution In 
such sects promiscuous intercourse was 
spoken of as an act of devotion to the deity 
and was regarded as obligatory for all 
members Since union with low caste 
women, dancing girls or prostitutes marks 
the collapse of caste barriers, their spiritual 
merits were considered great 2 In ancient 
times the prostitutes and their relatives had 
definite rights, duties and prerogatives as 
illustrated in Kautilya’s Arthashastra, Vat- 
.syayana’s Kamasutra and a number of other 
sex manuals, such as Damodaragupta’s Kut- 
tam Mata or “Lessons of a Prostitute” and 
Kshemendra’s Samaya Matrika or the 
“Prostitute’s Breviary” In recent times, 
however, prostitution has become a de- 
graded clandestme trade 3 
In the Indian context there are ample 
references to the system of ‘guest prostitu- 
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tion’ courtesans, maintaining of harems, 
concubines, mistresses Apsaras (heavenly 
nymphs), gamkas etc and the practice of 
dasis (slaves) accompanying Rajput brides 
for sexual gratification of bridegrooms 
Vishnu Samhita proclaimed that it was 
auspicious to circumambulate a prostitute 
Matsya Purana considered the veshya 
( prostitute ) as a good omen and m parts of 
South India the mangalasutam (thread tied 
round the neck) of the new bride was made 
by the prostitute Similarly in the North 
Eastern part of India even now a handful of 
earth from the threshold of a strumpets 
(prostitute s) house is used in the making of 
the holy image of goddess Durga 4 

CAUSES 

It is rather difficult to enumerate or 
identify all the factors conducive to prostitu- 
tion because it has often been argued that 
prostitution has its roots deep in the fabric 
of society The social and economic sub- 
ordination of women by men has often been 
cited amongst the important causes leading 
to prostitution In fact, m primitive matriar- 
chal societies prostitution was not known to 
exist and it is believed to have declined 
whenever women and men were economi- 
cally on an equal footing 5 The International 
Congress on Prostitution (1953) concluded 
that economic and social factors are 
amongst the most important causes of pros- 
titution and urged public authorities “to 
take measures to combat these factors effi- 
caciously” The Advisory Committee on 
Social and Moral Hygiene pointed out that 
amongst women found m brothels, many 
had come from poor but respectable fami- 
lies and that they were driven to prostitution 
by economic necessity, often due to 
unemployment 6 According to the Commit- 
tee on Status of Women in India important 
among the causes instrumental m prostitu- 
tion were dowry high bnde price and 
consequent debts Many a time higher 
castes or powerful men of the village acted 


in liaison with procurers and brothel keep- 
ers for driving young girls into prostitution 
A survey on exploitation of scheduled caste 
women undertaken by the Hanjan Sevak 
Sangh for the above Committee found that 
in Raipur and Raigarh districts, loose mar- 
riage ties in which adultery' was scarcely 
regarded as an offence encouraged prostitu- 
tion married women could openly live with 
other men and two men could exchange 
their spouses at will There were instances 
of women being mortgaged to creditors for 
return of loan or sold to pay off debts The 
survey also found that husbands parents, 
and parents-in-laws took the initiative in 
forcing women into prostitution for econo- 
mic gams 7 This clearly indicates that 
women under such circumstances were con- 
sidered as property and w'ere treated as 
mere objects of sex Poverty has led a large 
number of women to begging and there is 
ample evidence to suggest that these women 
often became near prostitutes 

Some research studies suggested the fol- 
lowing factors to be conducive to prostitu- 
tion, destitution, desertion, neglect ill- 
treatment strained relations deception, 
bad influences illegitimate pregnancy illicit 
sexual relations, ignorance, sex curiosity, 
sexual urge, desire for easy life desire for 
revenge, industrialisation, urbanisation 
tradition (as m the case of the Naik girls of 
Uttar Pradesh), hereditary (as among the 
"nautch girls") prohibiting of widow remar- 
riage, and adopting double standards for 
men and women whereby men are allowed 
considerable sexual freedom and w'omen 
ostracised on the score of chastity' 8 

It has however been argued that in many 
countries with a prosperous economy high 
standards of living universal education full 
equality between men and women and well 
developed social services the problem of 
prostitution remams unsolved and that 
whenever economic conditions improved 
the pattern changed but prostitution did not 
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cease to exist Though the number of 
persons who drift into prostitution due to 
economic necessity had decreased appreci- 
ably, the number of call girls who take to 
prostitution for obtaining the luxuries they 
crave for had greatly increased This indi- 
cates that trade in human flesh goes on 
unabated not simply because of ignorance, 
illiteracy, squalor, and poverty, but also 
because human beings consciously choose 
this occupation and are willing to be man- 
ipulated by others 9 

FEATURES 

As a concept, prostitution has been de- 
fined by social scientists in different ways 
depending on the extent of its prevalence 
The most widely accepted definition, 
however, is the one given in the Encyclo- 
paedia of Social Sciences which defines 
prostitution “as the practice of habitual or 
intermittent sexual union more or less 
promiscuous for mercenary inducement " It 
is thus characterised by three elements (1) 
payment, usually involving the passing of 
money, although gifts or pleasures may 
constitute equivalent consideration, (n) 
promiscuity with possible exercise of choice, 
and (m) emotional indifference, which may 
be inferred from payment and 
promiscuity 10 According to tins definition 
though both men and women may be 
involved in the profession, the legal defini- 
tion almost invariably refers to a woman 
selling her sexuality and not a person of 
either sex selling his or her sexuality This 
may be due to the fact that male prostitution 
is of recent ongin 

Generally, prostitutes can be classified on 
the basis of their modus operandi for the 
purposes of prostitution which are as fol- 
lows 

Brothel Prostitutes Their operations are 
earned on in a brothel or an organised 
‘house of ill fame’ to which the male 
customers come A ‘madam’, who is usually 


an ex-prostitute, owns and operates the 
brothel and the prostitutes work for a 
commission, which is based on the money 
received for her sexual services Vice of this 
kind is highly regimented by vice lords, 
panderers, keepers and pimps 

Call girl prostitutes Their place of opera- 
tion is a hotel room or the apartment of the 
male customers Generally, she operates 
independently from her apartment or resi- 
dence and is available on telephone She 
may also solicit customers through an in- 
termediary or middleman and in such situa- 
tions she also shares her fee with him 

Street or public prostitutes This type 
solicits customers on the streets and takes 
the customer to a place of assignation — a 
rooming house or hostel that charges a flat 
rate per assignation Occasionally, auto- 
mobiles (belonging to the customer), taxi 
cabs or tourist camps are also used as places 
of assignation She is relatively independent 
of organised vice, although she may operate 
on a companionship basis with one or more 
prostitutes 

Unorganised professional prostitutes 
The place of operation, amongst this categ- 
ory, is an apartment or a flat usually located 
m a decentralised area of the city which she 
either rents or lives in Ordinarily, she 
operates alone, her only connections are a 
few taxi drivers or other carefully chosen 
persons who connect prospective customers 
to her She is apt to cater to a ‘higher’ class 
of patrons 

Other types Clandestine forms of pros- 
titution are also found in bars, massage 
parlours, amusement centres, dance clubs, 
etc Some prostitutes work on a part time 
basis as they are generally employed in 
other jobs 

INCIDENCE 

It is difficult to enumerate the number of 
prostitutes firstly, because of the stigma 
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attached to the act of prostitution and more 
importantly because of the abolition of 
brothels under the law resulting in the \ice 
assuming clandestine forms Howeser 
some indication of the nature and forms of 
prostitution are asailable from the statistics 
relating to the implementation of the Sup- 
pression of Immoral Traffic in Women and 
Girls Act 1956 as amended in 1978 The 
only official statistics asailable are of cases 
apprehended under the SIT Act as re- 
ported in Crime in India Though anah sis of 
the statistics indicates that there has been a 
distinct rise in the number of cases o\ er the 
years from 7 746 in 1971 to 13 924 in 1977 
it may be noted that these numbers do not 
refer to prostitutes alone These indicate the 
total number of arrests under the SIT Act 
which include pimps procurers, brothel 
keepers etc The statewise picture of the 
number of arrests indicates that Tamil Nadu 
has the highest incidence (6,453) followed 
by Karnataka (3 632) Andhra Pradesh 
(1 638) Maharashtra (1,130) and Uttar 
Pradesh (797) 11 These figures cannot 
however be taken as an indication of the 
extent of the problem m different States as 
the enforcement drive vanes from state to 
state and from time to time 

APPROACH 

Three major legal systems in vogue the 
world over for the purposes of controlling 
immoral traffic in women are (i) Regula- 
tionist Approach, (u) Prohibitionist 
Approach and (in) Abolitionist Approach 
India has adopted the Abolitionist policy, 
for it subscnbes to the idea that prostitution 
per se if made a legal offence, would entail 
unwarranted interference m the private life 
of individuals which would be contrary to 
Article 12 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights Secondly as long as the 
demand for prostitution exists, there would 
undoubtedly be a corresponding supply 
despite the penalties contemplated 


Commercialisation of prostitution m In- 
dia tooK place in the beginning of the 
se\enteenth century in port towns and 
gradually spread to other parts of the 
country B> the nineteenth century' it be- 
came a social problem m the sense that it 
became a matter of social concern Thus 
systematic legal and administrative mea- 
sures to combat prostitution were under- 
taken in this country with the enactment of 
the Indian Penal Code of 1860 Sections 372 
and 373 of the Code prevented induction of 
women under a certain age against their 
yvish into prostitution The Contagious 
Diseases Act of 1868 yvas aimed at compul- 
sory examination of common prostitutes 
and their detention in hospitals until they 
were cured This law proved irksome and 
was therefore, repealed in 1888 In 1892, a 
committee was set up to enquire into the 
practice of prostitution and it yvas found that 
procurers made special arrangements for 
the supply of women to brothels The need 
for more vigorous legislation was, therefore, 
felt In 1907 the East Bengal and Assam 
Disorderly Home Act was passed This Act 
was applicable to certain areas of East 
Bengal and Assam and provided for the 
prosecution of brothel keepers For verify- 
ing the facts, police officers were empo- 
wered to inspect such houses Since this Act 
had very limited scope and coverage other 
provinces passed their own acts, namely the 
Calcutta Suppression of Immoral Traffic in 
Women and Girls Act of 1923 (replaced by 
the Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
Act of 1930), the Prevention of Prostitution 
Acts of Bombay (1923), Punjab (1935) and 
Mysore (1936) These Acts provided im- 
position of heavy penalties for the follow- 
ing (1) living on the earnings of prostitu- 
tion, (2) keeping a brothel, (3) importing a 
female for prostitution, (4) allowing premis- 
es for use as a brothel, and (5) encouraging 
or assisting prostitution Some states passed 
special Acts to deal with specific aspects of 
prostitution The U P. Naik Girls Protec- 
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tion Act of 1929, for example, was enacted 
to deal with the custom prevalent among the 
Naik caste whereby minor girls were trained 
for prostitution Similarly the practice of 
dedicating women as devadasi to Hindu 
deities, temples, and other religious institu- 
tions prevalent m certain parts of the coun- 
try, were dealt with under the Bombay 
Devadasi Prevention Act of 1934 and the 
Madras Devadasi (Prevention of Dedica- 
tion) Act of 1947 These Acts declared void 
all those ceremonies which, according to the 
customs of several communities, were sup- 
posed to effect dedication of a woman with 
or without her consent 

In 1950, India signed the International 
Convention for the suppression of immoral 
traffic in women and girls In pursuance of 
this, a Central Act known as the Suppres- 
sion of Immoral Traffic m Women and Girls 
Act (1956) was passed by Parliament which 
replaced all the State and special Acts This 
Act (of 1956) was subsequently amended in 
1978 to remove lacunae which affected its 
effective enforcement Prostitution, accord- 
ing to the amended Act, is the act of a 
female offering her body for promiscuous 
sexual intercourse for hire, whether m 
money or in kind, and whether offered 
immediately or otherwise The Act aims at 
prohibiting prostitution in its commercial- 
ised form as an organised means of living 
Prostitution per se is, therefore, not an 
offence The philosophy reflected in the Act 
is that the law should take cognisance only 
when women and girls are exploited and 
dragged to lead a life of vice, persons denve 
monetary gams from the earnings of prosti- 
tutes, and where it is practised in public 
places causing a public nuisance The Act, 
therefore, prescribes penalties only for (1) 
keeping a brothel, or allowing premises for 
use as brothel, (2) procuring, inducing, or 
taking a woman or a girl for the sake of 
prostitution, (3) living on the earnings of 
prostitution, (4) detaining a woman or girl 


m premises where prostitution is earned on, 
(5) carrying on prostitution in or in the 
vicinity of public places, (6) seducing or 
soliciting for purposes of prostitution, and 
(7) seducing a woman or girl in custody 
Thus, prostitution so far as it consists of acts 
of consenting individuals without exploita- 
tion and in pnvate is not appropnate for 
penal sanction The reasons for restricting 
the scope of the Act are (1) morality cannot 
be legislated beyond a point and, therefore, 
apparent enforcement difficulties have to be 
considered, and (2) a complete ban on 
prostitution may lead to clandestine forms 
of prostitution which may prove even more 
detrimental to society 12 

The Act covers a female of any age and 
defines a brothel as any house, room, 
conveyance, or a place which is used for the 
purpose of prostitution for the gam of 
another p'erson or for mutual gain of two or 
more prostitutes All the offences are cog- 
nisable and bailable The suggestion to 
make all the offences non-bailable was 
turned down by the Law Commission prob- 
ably because it would involve more pohee 
work and crowding in institutions and also 
because it is against progressive legal think- 
ing, for prostitution is basically a social 
problem which needs to be handled in a 
non-pumtive manner 

The enforcement machinery stipulated 
under the Act comprises special police 
officers and women police officers wherever 
practicable The amended Act has deline- 
ated the powers starting from senior officers 
of the rank of Assistant Commissioners, 
Superintendents, and Deputy Superinten- 
dents of Pohee to lower ranking officers of 
the level of Inspectors of Police This was 
felt necessary because senior police officers 
were hardly able to find time from their 
already busy schedules resulting in the 
non-enforcement of the Act The amended 
Act has gone a step further by authorising 
the District Magistrate to confer all or any 
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of the powers of the special police on any 
retired police officer who was at least an 
Inspector of Police before his/her retire- 
ment, or on a retired commissioned military 
officer This is a step towards ensuring 
proper implementation of the Act The 
special police officer is entitled to remove 
from any premise a female who in his 
opinion, is camng on or is being made to 
carry on or in regard to whom attempts are 
being made to carry on prostitution In case 
search without warrant becomes necessary, 
then the Act makes it obligatory that two or 
more respectable inhabitants (one of whom 
shall be a woman) of the same locality 
where the search is being conducted may be 
associated to witness the search The 
women witness, however, need not be from 
the same area This provision has been 
made to ensure that the police does not 
misuse its powers In order to advise police 
officers on questions of general importance 
regarding the working of the Act, a non- 
official advisory body consisting of not more 
than five leading social welfare workers, 
including women, has been provided for m 
the Act 

The framers of the legislation have rightly 
felt that public support is essential for its 
effective implementation Section 18 of the 
act empowered any resident to inform the 
court about any premises being used for the 
purposes of prostitution, and section 20(1) 
enables any resident to inform the magis- 
trate if prostitution is earned on m the 
vicinity But m practice the expenence has 
been that the general public, either due to 
apathy or ignorance, do not make use of 
these provisions 

The police find it difficult to prove that a 
female has had sexual intercourse m a 
promiscuous manner Such evidence is 
rather difficult because immediate medical 
check up in most situations is not possible 
Moreover, no respectable citizen is pre- 
pared to witness the raids for fear of 


possible harassment either by the pimps or 
the police Furthermore, by the time the 
police is able to contact some citizens for 
conducting raids it is often too late and the 
very purpose of the operation is defeated 
These problems lead to more acquittals than 
convictions which is one reason the police 
generally tend to lose interest in such cases 
and the act is enforced half-heartedly The 
number of special police officers is also 
small compared to the magnitude of the 
problem It is, however, hoped that as a 
result of recent amendments to the act, 
more police officers will be provided to deal 
with the enforcement of the act 

In order to ensure speedy trial of off- 
ences, the act has empowered State govern- 
ments to establish one or more courts of first 
class judicial magistrates in any district or 
metropolitan area by notification in the 
official gazette in consultation with the High 
court These special courts exercise jurisdic- 
tion only in respect of cases under the act 
unless otherwise directed by the High court 
No court inferior to that of a Metropolitan 
Magistrate or Judicial Magistrate of the first 
class shall try offences under sections 3 to 8 
For other sections, categories of magistrates 
have been specified sectionwise m the 
second column of the schedule attached to 
the Act 

The benefit of probation has been res- 
tricted to offenders convicted for prostitut- 
ing in and around the vicinity or public 
places (See Section 7) and for those seduc- 
ing or soliciting for the purpose of prostitu- 
tion (See Section 8) Persons convicted for 
the offence of maintaining a brothel or 
allowing the premises to be used as brothel 
or living on the earnings of prostitutes, of 
procuring, inducing, and/or taking women 
or girls for prostitution, of detaining a 
woman or a girl at the premises where 
prostitution is earned on, or of seducing a 
women or a girl m custody, shall not be 
released on admonition or probation This 
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reinforces the maxim of the framers of this 
legislation that exploitation of women and 
girls by middlemen is viewed as a more 
serious crime than the individual act of 
prostitution The act also views the habitual 
offender seriously Under the act the court 
can order the offender to notify any change 
in his/her residence for a period upto five 
years and also ensure security for good 
conduct behaviour 

Where a prostitute cannot be released on 
either admonition or probation, then, in lieu 
of imprisonment, she may be detained in a 
corrective institution for a period between 
two and five years The Act envisages two 
types of institutions — corrective institutions 
and protective homes In corrective institu- 
tions those women and girls who are in need 
of correction are detained No separate 
institution is stipulated for undertnals 
These institutions besides serving as shelters 
for female undertnals are also meant for 
concerted treatment of hardened cases 

Protective homes are meant for women 
and girls in need of care and protection 
Since the implementation of the act comes 
within the purview of State governments, 
the act empowers them under section 23 to 
enact rules and establish necessary infras- 
tructure for the purpose The institutions 
stipulated in the act aim at providing care, 
protection, training, education, correction, 
and rehabilitation to women and girls who 
are in moral danger Achievement of these 
objectives requires effective staff and re- 
habilitation programmes at these institu- 
tions Generally, the programmes offered at 
these institutions are (a) vocational 
courses, (b) educational programmes, (c) 
casework and psychological services, (d) 
recreational and socio-cultural activities, 
and (e) follow-up services 

The inmates sent to these institutions 
include (1) offenders guilty of carrying on 
prostitution or found seducing or soliciting 


for the purposes of prostitution, (2) women 
or girls m moral danger, and (3) females 
who were or are prostitutes but have come 
out of it of their own choice The program- 
mes, therefore, have to be planned in a 
manner appropriate to the requirements m 
individual cases It will not be a simple task 
for such girls to give up easy ways of 
earning, especially in the case of convicted 
inmates, and settle for a trade or craft that 
does not provide enough earnings This fact 
was clearly brought out by the committees 
set up in 1954 and 1967 by the Government 
of India to study existing institutional and 
non-mstitutional services with particular re- 
ference to needs and requirements in the 
field of moral and social hygiene Investiga- 
tions showed that most of the institutions 
were located in congested parts of the city in 
hired buildings which not only stigmatised 
the inmates but also restricted their move- 
ments within the institutions for want of 
space Further, casework and counselling 
services, very much needed for such 
women, were lacking and follow-up services 
were almost non-existent Consequently, 
the inmates generally passed their time at 
the institution in idleness The majority, on 
release, went back to the same profession 
The committees were of the opinion that 
inmates admitted to such institutions posed 
wide-ranging and complex problems which 
called for a variety of treatment facilities 
based upon proper classification of the 
inmates The institutions, therefore, must 
have effective educational and vocational 
training programmes without which no suc- 
cessful rehabilitation can be expected 
Further, taking into account the background 
from which the inmates come, it was neces- 
sary to have proper recreational avenues for 
outdoor life and healthy social experiences 
as essential components of the institutional 
programmes The Committee also proposed 
that special schools with hostel facilities 
should be set up separately for the children 
of the prostitutes and voluntary organisa- 
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tions should be encouraged and assisted bv 
the government to run nurserv and kinder- 
garten schools for \oung children who could 
not be separated from their prostitute 
mothers 13 

Experience of different countries has 
shown that although intelligent laws effec- 
tive and honest enforcement machinery and 
public vigilance can go a long wav to control 
commercialised prostitution legal measures 
alone are not able to check its many shapes 
and forms Thus the role of voluntary 
organisations m the prevention and control 
of prostitution and rehabilitation of prosti- 
tutes becomes very vital The involvement 
of the commumtv also becomes necessary 
because prostitution is basically a social 
problem 

Studies have shown tnat one of the 
significant obstacles that come m the way of 
girls wanting to leave prostitution is socie- 
tv s attitude of contempt Society is not 
willing to forgive them and accept them 
back as respectable human beings By and 
large men refuse to marry these girls 
husbands refuse to take back their wives 
who may have been involved in prostitution 
so is the case with relatives Such double 
standards of morality and possible ignor- 
ance on the part of communities regarding 
circumstances leading women to prostitu- 
tion need to be tackled through social 
education strong public opinion and mass 
media such as radio television, motion 
pictures, etc The problem has to be hand- 
led from two angles (1) dealing with women 
and girls already in prostitution, and (n) 
preventing new incumbents from entenng 
prostitution 

The following programmes for tackling 
the problem become significant 

I Preventive Programmes (a) Counsell- 
ing and guidance services such as child 
guidance clinics marriage guidance 
bureaus school counselling services, family 


life institutes vocational guidance centres, 
etc (b) educational programme to educate 
the public with regard to the causes and 
problems of prostitutes to create public 
opinion through audio-visual aids against 
prostitution and not the prostitutes and to 
reorient field workers through seminars 
workshops conferences training camps, 
sex education etc, (c) economic work prog- 
rammes such as sheltered workshops 
traimng-cum-production centres, economic 
assistance for purchase of equipment like 
sewing and embroidery machines etc , (d) 
establishing institutions hke working girls 
hostels, short stay homes, etc , (e) providing 
legal aid, and (f) organising V D clinics and 
V D control programmes 

II Rehabilitative and Follow-up Prog- 
rammes (a) establishing institutions like 
aftercare homes, sheltered workshops, 
small-scale industries, cottage industries, 
rural based work programmes, etc , (b) 
providing employment by issuing letters of 
recommendation, extending small loans, 
organising producers' cooperatives etc , (c) 
providing guidance, counselling, and follow- 
up services, and (d) arranging and conduct- 
ing marriage of inmates while m the institu- 
tion or immediately after release 

The experience in India as in other 
countries has shown that prostitution is a 
problem which has to be tackled through a 
wider approach of social action In a country 
hke India, raising the status of women in 
general and educating the community m 
particular would surely have a bearing on 
the prevention of conditions associated with 
prostitution Changing sex norms through 
increasing contacts belween men and 
women m school, work place and recreation 
centres will dimmish gender barriers and 
reduce the market for various types of 
prostitution Law performs an important 
function insofar as the responsibility of the 
state to protect women and girls from being 
inducted into the flesh trade is concerned 
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and also in creating a climate of deterrence 
for nefarious elements But it should be 
used as a last measure primarily because it 
cannot tackle the problem of prostitution 
where both parties indulge in it voluntarily 

SNEH LATA TANDON 
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RED CROSS 


Wars are as old as the history of mankind 
The dominant features of the accounts of 
most of them is the use of brute force to 
inflict death, injury or suffering on the 
‘enemy’ The victims are not only those in 
actual combat The sick and wounded sol- 
diers, the noncombatants, the pnsoners-ot- 
war, and even the civilians have otten been 
subjected to tortures or indignities far worse 
than those m the battlefields 

History also provides occasional instances 
indicative of the existence of a nobler and 
more humane expression of the human 
mind To quote a few examples from our 
own country, the laws of Manu forbade the 
warrior from killing his sleeping or wounded 
enemy, prohibited the use of poisoned 
missiles or barbed arrows and enjoined that 
noncombatants should be spared The Ra- 
jputs always respected the women and 
spared the children of the enemy In one of 
the Sikh battles, Bhai Kanahya offered 
drinking water to all the~wounded because 
he saw “the image of the Lord in all — friend 
or foe” 

A turning point in the pattern of cruelty 
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and compassion in wars came in June 18^9 
France and Austria were locked in a fierce 
battle In Solfenno North Italy the battle- 
field was strewn with nearlv 40 000 soldiers— 
—dead or wounded The heart-rending cries 
of the latter for food, water nursing and 
medical care moved the conscience of a 31 
year old Swiss Jean Henry Dunant He 
organised aid for the sick and wounded in 
the battle field wrote a soul-stimrg book 
A Memory of Solfenno published in 1982 
established the World Alliance of 
Y M C A and founded the Red Cross 

A Committee of five persons met on 17 
Febiuary 1863 in Geneva to give practical 
effect to Dunant s ideas This Committee 
was to become later the International Com- 
mittee of Red Cross <ICRC) It decided to 
convene an International Conference to 
recommend measures among other things 
to respect the neutrality of the sick and 
w'ounded soldiers and remedy the made- 
auancies m the Army Medical Services in 
the field From 26-29 Octobar 1863, official 
delegates, doctors and civil servants from 16 
countries met at Geneva, agreed to the 
recommendations of the Committee and 
were responsible for the diplomatic instru- 
ment conferring the neutrality of the 
w'ounded and of the personnel caring for 
them The personnel and the equipment 
w'ere to be protected by a white ground 

An important milestone in the evolution 
of the Red Cross was the signing of the First 
Geneva Convention in Switzerland on 22 
August 1864 It lays down that “Wounded 
or sick combatants to whatever nation they 
may belong, shall be collected and cared 
for’' This Convention is recognised as the 
first concrete step aimed at regularising m a 
permanent manner a structure which till 
then had been haphazard and based on the 
temporary or limited agreements only The 
ICRC set up a central pnsoners-of-war 
agency in Geneva Special systems were 


estabhsed to trace missing persons and 
ventv deaths 

Unto the end ot World War I, the Red 
Cross had mamh concerned itself with war 
and the Geneva Convention had been 
signed in view thereof By that time howev- 
er, it seemed advisable to direct Red Cross 
efforts towards peacetime tasks instead of 
dwelling eternally on wartime situations It 
was then (1919) that the League of Red 
Cross Societies was created m order to 
coordinate actions of the national societies 
m tunes of peace The ICRC contmued to 
interest itself m the progressive extension of 
the Geneva Convention The draft of the 
Geneva Convention of 27 July 1929 relative 
to the treatment of pnsoners-of-war was 
approved in an international conference m 
Geneva The draft Convention drawn up by 
the ICRC for treatment of mtemed civilians 
was approved by the XVth International 
Conference of Red Cross at Tokyo in 1934 

World War H (1939-45) put the ICRC to a 
severer test than World War I (1914-18) 
Through the active energetic and dedicated 
efforts of the Red Cross movement, four 
drafts were prepared and submitted to the 
XVIIth International Conference at Stock- 
holm These drafts were subsequently 
approved and established as the four Gene- 
va Conventions of 12 August 1949 

1st Geneva Convention For amelioration 
of the condition of wounded and sick in 
Armed Forces in field, 

2nd Geneva Convention For ameliora- 
tion of wounded, sick and shipwrecked 
workers of Armed Forces at sea, 

3rd Geneva Convention Relative to 
treatment of pnsoners-of-war, 

4th Geneva Convention Relative to the 
protection of civilian persons in time of war 

These Conventions have now been rati- 
fied or accepted by all countnes mcludmg 
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the great powers, consequently they consti- 
tute universally recognised International 
Law 

The Red Cross movement was to have the 
honour of contnbutting to the protection of 
human values by the establishment of the 
Geneva Law Showing strong analogy be- 
tween the situations in war and in internal 
conflict, legal protection has been won for 
individual victims in civil war, or internal 
disturbance The requirements of the indi- 
vidual are matched by a duty of the state in 
the name of humanitarian principles 

World War II showed that the Geneva 
Conventions did not offer: protection to the 
civilians Bold remedial measures have since 
been proposed vide Protocols Additional I 
and II The former primarily deals with 
situations in international warfare, the latter 
with internal armed conflicts 

These two protocals place limitations on 
the armaments used and the modes of 
combat employed They outline the rights 
and responsibilities of the mercenaries and 
the guerillas, extend the scope-and nature of 
protection to civilians, others not directly 
concerned with the conflict and those land- 
locked or cut off from supplies They even 
cover the protection of religious and cultural 
places and regulate the actions permissible 
in respect of establishments vital from civic 
and allied angles 

From the humble foundations laid by 
Jean Henry Dunant over a century back, the 
Red Cross family has thus grown into an 
international federation of tremendous size, 
resources and capabilities Its organisation 
and functioning merit consideration 

INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS 

The term International Red Cross does 
not refer to a body as such but to a 
collectivity of (a) The International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross, (b) The League of 


Red Cross Societies, and (c) The National 
Red Cross (Red Crescent and Red Lion and 
Sun) Societies 

Their organisation and role are defined by 
the relevant statutes 

International Committee of the Red 
Cross This has grown from its original 
strength of five to the present 25 Swiss 
citizens appointed by co-option It is 
assisted by Technical Services in the per- 
formance of its humanitarian tasks Based in 
Geneva, it exercises its activity especially in 
times of war— civil war, international and 
internal conflicts In times of peace it helps 
to prepare the national societies for their 
role in emergencies It also consistently 
endeavours to improve the Geneva Conven- 
tions and promote their propagation The 
International Committee of the Red Cross is 
the founder body and the neutral intermedi- 
ary in the event of conflicts It is the trustee 
of the Red Cross movement 

The League of Red Cross Societies It is 
the federation of the national red cross 
societies It constitutes the permanent organ 
of liaison, cooperation and study between 
national societies It facilitates collaboration 
with them m all aspects of their activities 
particularly the improvement of health, 
prevention of disease and mitigation of 
suffering 

> i f 

The federal character of the 1 League is 
expressed m the composition of its gov- 
erning bodies, i e the General Assembly 
and the Executive Committee The General 
Assembly is composed of all representatives 
of national societies and usually meets every 
two years The Executive Council, a smaller 
body composed of elected representatives of 
national societies, meets in Geneva every 
year It exercises the powers and functions 
of the General Assembly between its meet- 
ings 

The National Societies At present there 
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are 128 national Red Cross (Red Crescent) 
societies They can exist only in States which 
are parties to the Geneva Comentions No 
country can have more than one national 
society They are recognised b\ their go\- 
ernments as voluntary aid societies auxiliary 
to the public authorities in their activities for 
the benefit of the armed forces and ci\ llian 
population These societies are organised 
according to local characteristics and re- 
quirements but enjoy autonom\ which en- 
ables them to carry out activities in con- 
formity with the principles of the Red Cross 
They are independent of each other but are 
all united by a single ideal and identical 
precepts Collectively they represent the 
combined and common humanitarian en- 
deavours of more than 25 crore members 
spread all over the world The Red Cross 
emblem thus signifies a living spirit a 
dynamic movement and a wellknit organisa- 
tion with a worldwide coverage 

INDIAN RED CROSS 

The Indian Red Cross Society was found- 
ed in 1920 by an Act of the Indian legisla- 
ture It is a voluntary relief organisation 
with its /national headquarters in Delhi 
States and Umon territories have a branch 
each at their respective headquarters and 
district or smaller branches to carry out the 
field w'ork The jfational headquarters coor- 
dinate the functioning and activities of the 
branches throughout the country estab- 
lishes contacts and lipison with other volun- 
tary agencies and government bodies and 
provides the link with the international body 
in Geneva and other organisations at that 
level - v 

The society has been actively pursuing the 
concept that humanitarian agencies should 
not restrict their actitaties to situations 
connected with man-mabe catastrophes like 
wars and conflicts only They should help in 
preventing or mitigating the ravages of 
natural calamities like cyclones, floods. 


droughts etc The society has devoted its 
attention and resources to a considerable 
extent in support of preventive measures 
like health education mothercraft child 
health first-aid home nursing and family 
welfare Some of the notable activities of 
the Indian Red Cross Society are briefly 
desnbed in the succeeding paragraphs 

Relief The size situation, geophysical 
characters, developmental state and socio- 
economic factors render our country parti- 
cularly vulnerable to natural calamities The 
Red Cross has, therefore to be alert and 
active all the year round and almost year 
after year The colossal disaster and disrup- 
tion of life caused by the cyclone that hit the 
eastern coast in 1977 may be recalled In 
addition to providing immediate relief the 
society embarked upon the largest ever 
construction programme in the vulnerable 
states Nearly 2,000 cyclone resistant houses 
have been constructed at a cost of Rs 6,000 
each and handed over to the beneficiaries in 
Andhra Pradesh as a free gift from the Red 
Cross As many as 228 cyclone resistant 
shelters capable of housing 500 to 700 
persons each during emergencies have been 
constructed m the coastal areas vulnerable 
to cyclones It will be recalled that two 
cyclones hit Andhra Pradesh recently — m 
1977 and 1979 Both were comparable in 
their intensity and the damage they caused 
to crops and property The loss of human 
lives m 1977 was over 20,000, while in 1979 
it was under 600 Awareness, preparedness 
and timely use of shelters saved many lives 
The results were reassuring This program- 
me was estimated to have cost (Tver Rs 6 
crores the Red Cross contribution being 
fifty per cent 

In 1978, floods caused unprecedented 
havoc and affected nearly seven crore peo- 
ple m 19 States The Indian Red Cross 
Society gave massive help to 81 000 inhabi- 
tants of 30 villages of West Bengal, the 
w'orst hit State Immediate relief included 
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provision of milk, baby food, blankets, 
clothing, shelter and medical care 

In addition to the items of relief routinely 
supplied to victims of such catastrophes the 
Red Cross provided educational aids to 
children, power tillers to farmers and imple- 
ments to artisans to promote their socio- 
economic rehabilitation In an unpre- 
cedented programme the society continued 
the intensive relief measures till the next 
harvest In other less severely affected 
States large-scale relief was provided to the 
victims 

In an attempt to pursue the principle of 
pre-disaster preparedness in combating 
floods also, the society identified the States 
which suffered flood damage year after 
year Thirty-one mobile dispensaries and 
twentythree forward warehouses have been 
planned at strategic sites m eight of these 
States 1 e Assam, Bihar, West Bengal, 
Onssa, Uttar Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, 
Haryana and Punjab This has enabled 
timely provision of relief measures to meet 
the developing flood situations The results 
have been very gratifying Between the 
flood-prone periods the dispensaries pro- 
vide health care, health education, motiva- 
tion for family welfare and allied services to 
the population of the neighbouring villages 

The year 1979 was an unusual year trom 
the point of view of natural catastrophes 
The cyclone which hit Andhra Pradesh in 
May 1979 within 18 months of the previous 
one was an unusual occurrence Failure of 
rains gave partial relief from the ravages of 
floods in some of the States It, however, 
resulted in severe drought situations True 
to its ideals and objectives the Indian Red 
Cross actively engaged itself in ensuring 
timely steps to prevent or mitigate the 
hardships caused by this threat from a new 
angle It has also conducted tnals to find out 
the ideal method of delivering potable safe 
drinking water to the affected population 


Taking stock of all these factors, the 
Indian Red Cross Society has planned a 
massive and comprehensive permanent set- 
up apd organisation for disaster prepared- 
ness and effective, timely, relief Zonal, 
regional, State and district level warehouses 
will stock ample matenals for relief and 
rescue work to ensure adequate pre-disaster 
preparedness and timely effective relief A 
central training institute will impart training 
to promote development of a cadre of 
experienced personnel m this field 

Services to the Armed Forces The care of 
the sick and wounded members of the 
armed forces has been an important activity 
of the Indian Red Cross Society since its 
inception Army, Navy and Air Force hos- 
pitals are provided welfare officers, amenity 
articles and diversional therapy stores 
These facilities have been of immense value 
m ensuring that the stay of patients m 
hospitals is pleasant, their morale is main- 
tained at a high level and the recovery is 
speeded up A Red Cross Home for Per- 
manently Disabled Ex-Servicemen is main- 
tamed by the society at Bangalore 

Medical After-Care Fund Ex-servicemen 
needing financial support for their treat- 
ment are helped by the Medical After-Care 
Fund started m 1941 By June 1981, grants 
totalling nearly Rs 40 lakhs had been given 
to about 20,000 ex-servicemen from this 
fund 

Maternity and Child Welfare Services 
The Society’s Maternity and Child Welfare 
Bureau was established m 1931 It provides 
technical advice, assistance and financial 
support to Red Cross branches and even to 
Other organisations mterested in develop- 
ment of training facilities for health person- 
nel for maternity and child welfare work, 
public health nurses, health education visi- 
tors and birth attendants in rural and urban 
areas Over ten thousand workers have 
been trained m this field 
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In the underdeveloped areas of Tehn 
Garhwal Jaunsar Bawar Nainita! and 
Almora and Pithoragarh districts of Uttar 
Pradesh, the Society has through consistent 
and prolonged efforts established facilities 
for all aspects of medical care, health 
education and social welfare Each district 
has a hospital with 35 sub-centres including 
one supervisory unit for providing adequate 
cover for ailments, maternity and child care 
nursery education health education family 
welfare and allied activities The society has 
225 maternity and child welfare centres 184 
dai centres, twenty -eight maternity and 
child welfare hospitals and Red Cross 
homes and fifty-five nursery' schools in 
different parts of the country 

Health Education As a means of promot- 
ing prevention of disease, the society dis- 
seminates information by producing and 
distributing publicity material on hygiene 
sanitation and preventive and curative 
aspects of diseases common in the country 
The society maintains a film library and a 
film unit for conducting health publicity 
programmes It publishes two quarterly 
journals — Indian Rea Cross Journal and 
The Indian Junior In all its activities the 
stress is on material particularly suited to 
the vast majority of our population 

Nursing Services Taking note of the 
continuing acute shortage of trained nurses 
in the country the Red Cross Society has 
undertaken a number of supportive mea- 
sures The fundamentals of the subject are 
taught to 30 sister tutors Grants amounting 
to Rs 50,720 were given to 23 student 
nurses m 1981 for acquiring higher profes- 
sional skills — seven m masters in nursing, 13 
for post-basic B Sc in nursing, 3 in post 
certificate courses Nearly Rs 7,000 was 
allotted to nursing training institutions in 
support of research projects The Society 
itself imparted training in home nursing to 
over 70,000 lay people throughout the coun- 
try 


Blood Bank Motivation of voluntary 
donors to ensure adequate supply of blood 
lo those who need it irrespective of caste, 
creed religion or socio-economic status has 
bten actively’ pursued by the Society The 
ultimate goal is to eradicate the unethical 
and immoral practice of trading in blood 
The society has achieved considerable suc- 
cess in setting up a model blood bank at its 
national headquarters and 30 such banks in 
the States and providing instruction and 
propaganda material for the State branches 
It has also acquired latest equipment for 
component therapy 

Junior Red Cross Promotion of Red 
Cross activity among the juniors and the 
youth continues to be an important activity 
since 1926 At the end of 1980 the Junior/ 
Youth Red Cross had a membership of 
54,66,670 boys and 24,01,968 girls in 43 259 
groups Albums, greetings and get-well 
cards paintings, postage stamps and other 
items of mutual interest were exchanged 
with national societies of Japan, Korea, 
Thailand, Great Britain, Australia, Canada, 
New Nealand and USA as well as within the 
country between various states Through 
this organisation, the Red Cross is attemp- 
ting to imprint its ideals and principles in the 
fertile minds of the young while tapping this 
vast and rich source for activities is health 
relief, community programmes and schemes 
aimed at promoting international friendship 
and service 

St John Ambulance St John Ambulance 
has given close support to the Indian Red 
Cross Society as its ambulance wing It has 
made commendable contribution m impart- 
ing training m first-aid. home nursing and 
allied subjects for over 77 years It has also 
provided first-aid posts and supplemented 
facilities for rendenng ambulance services at 
public gatherings, sports meets, refugee 
camps fairs, festivals, etc It publishes a 
quarterly journal Ambulance & Nursing 
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The Indian Red Cross Society has since its 
inception been actively engaged in provid- 
ing relief and succour to victims of 
calamities — natural or manmade Over the 
decades it has been lending increasing sup- 
port to the authorities in the fields of health 
education, maternity and child welfare, 
motivation of voluntary blood donation, 
family welfare and other activities for the 
welfare of the weaker sections of society, 
especially in the rural areas In the ‘recent 
past it has earned worldwide acclaim for its 
planning, organisation and activities in the 
fields of pre-disaster preparedness 

RS HOON 


REHABILITATION OF REPATRI- 
ATES FROM SRI LANKA, BURMA 
AND OTHER COUNTRIES 

Sn Lanka appears to have been originally 
inhabited by people from the earliest histor- 
ical times whose origin is not known, fol- 
lowed by Dravidian infiltration from the 
Indian subcontinent Whether Sinhalese or 
Tamils were its original settlers, has always 
been a point of political and scholarly 
controversy The idea of Sn Lanka for the 
Sinhalese (Buddhists) is traced to the reign 
of Dutthagamam (Circa 161-137 B C ) and 
has often recurred in the course of its 
history By the early years of the thirteenth 
century, a separate kingdom of Tamils was 
also established in northern Ceylon, with 
headquarters at Jaffna, till it was subjugated 
by the Portuguese in 1618 1 The politics of 
Sn Lanka dunng the twentieth century has 
also been dominated by this concept 

i 

The Indian Tamils appear to have been 
the least privileged community in Sn Lanka, 
despite the fact that many of the Jaffna 


Tamils migrating later to Colombo rose to 
eminent positions in law, public service and 
politics The bulk of Indian Tamils have 
been tea-plantation workers, whose families 
were taken to Ceylon from South India 
between 1850 and 1940 They lived mostly 
in plantation estates under adverse condi- 
tions and despite a need for them in Sn 
Lanka's chief agncultural industries, feel- 
ings of discrimination against them started, 
growing dunng the period 1929-48 Under 
the Citizenship Act of 1948, Indian Tamils 
born in Ceylon of parents who had also been 
bom m Ceylon were regarded as aliens and 
denied the nght to franchise Under the 
Indian and Pakistani Residents 
(Citizenship) Act of 1949, provision was 
made for registration of permanent resi- 
dents and after a number of conferences 
between the Governments of India and Sn 
Lanka, repatriation of nearly half the Tamil 
population was agreed to in 1964 and 
legislated for by Sn Lanka in 1967 2 

The Indo-Ceylon Agreement signed on 30 
October 1964 between the Pnme Ministers 
of the two countnes provided for the repat- 
riation of stateless persons of Indian origin 
from Sn Lanka to India m a phased manner 
The total number of such persons estimated 
at the time of the Agreement was 975,000 
and it was agreed that out of them 300,000 
persons along with their natural increase 
would be granted Sn Lankan citizenship Of 
the remaining 525,000 persons along with 
their natural Increase were to be repatnated 
over a period of 15 years By a second 
agreement signed between the two countrifes 
in January 1974, India agreed to the repat- 
riation of another 75,000 persons alongwith 
their natural increase, within a period of two 
_years after the persons covered under the 
first agreement had been fully repatnated 
The Sn Lanka government agreed to grant 
citizenship to another 75,000 persons by this 
-second agreement 

- The onginal estimate of such repatnation 
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was of the order of 35,000 persons per 
annum, apart from the natural increase in 
numbers The process of repatriation was 
also to begin under the agreement from 
October 1964 But due to various reasons 
the actual pace of repatriation during the 
initial period of about five years was rather 
slow and gained momentum only from the 
year 1970 onwards The details of such 
repatriation are indicated in the Table be- 
low 


TABLE — 1 Repatriation in different years 


Year 

No of 
accountable 
persons 

Natural 

increase 

Total re- 
patriation 

m 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

30 11 64 io 

70 554 

10 132 

80 686 

31 3 71 

1 4 73 to 

21 044 

4 067 

25 111 

21 12 73 

1974 

30 930 

9 112 

40 042 

1975 

34 942 

10 709 

45 651 

1976 

33 344 

12 579 

45 923 

1977 

28 388 

11430 

39 818 

1978 

20 274 

9 156 

29 430 

1979 

15 780 

7 987 

23 767 

1980 

12 169 

6 701 

18 870 

Total 

2 67 425 

81 873 

3 49 298 


A Rehabilitation Cell has been function- 
ing in the High Commission of India in Sri 
Lanka since 1969 for collection and analysis 
of data, including sample surveys to deter- 
mine occupational composition and for 
planning repatriation of families and relief 
and rehabilitation measures for them on 
arrival in India 

In composition, most of the repatriates 
have been found to be of Tamil origin, 
though a small number belongs to other 
southern States They are also drawn largely 
from plantation estates, while a smaller 
number consists of agncultunsts or agri- 
cultural labour small traders and em- 
ployees 


The repatriates are given family cards by 
the Indian High Commission at Kandy and 
then they obtain the necessary exchange 
control permits from the Government of Sn 
Lanka They are brought to Rameswaram in 
India from Talaimannar in Sn Lanka where 
the Government of Sn Lanka have provided 
waiting facilities for the families, before 
they board the available triweekly ferry' 
service Those eligible for relief/ 
rehabilitation assistance are accommodated 
m the two transit camps set up at Man- 
dapam and Kottapattu m Tamil Nadu with 
facilities to accommodate 700 and 400 fami- 
lies respectively The Mandapam camp has 
a 20-bed hospital and Kottapattu camp has a 
dispensary for the health and medical care 
of the repatnates on their arnval m the 
camp They are also given relief assistance 
dunng their stay in the camp and free travel 
facilities to the rehabilitation site or place of 
their choice Relief and free travel facilities 
are available to those repatnates only who 
are poor and are able to bnng with them 
liquid assets not exceeding Rs 5 000 Those 
who are able to bnng liquid assets between 
Rs 5,000 and Rs 10 000 are not given any 
relief or free travel facilities but are eligible 
for rehabilitation benefits Families bringing 
liquid assets -above Rs 10 000 are not given 
any relief or rehabilitation benefits and are 
required to settle down on their own 

Under the Indo-Ceylon Agreement of 
1964, the repatnates are allowed to transfer 
their assets to India including savings 
provident fund, gratuity etc upto an upper 
limit of Rs 75 000 Should the Government 
of Sn Lanka pass any law to restrict the 
amount to be repatnated it was stipulated 
in the Agreement that such amount should 
not m any' case be less than Rs 4 000 per 
family No such law has however yet been 
enacted The repatnates are also allowed to 
bnng free of customs duty and import 
control restnctions personal jewellery upto 
a value of Rs 16 000 They can also bnng 
some petty cash upto a limit of Rs 120 per 
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person On their arrival and disembarkation 
at Rameswaram, passenger and landing 
dues, excess baggage and porterage charges 
are paid by the Government of India on 
their behalf 

After arrival in India, eligible families are 
straightaway sent to the ‘sponsored schemes’ 1 * 3 
if vacancies are available Otherwise, they 
stay m the transit camps for a month to 
three months and are given cash doles and 
subsidized rations at prescribed rates 
Attempts are made to send them for rehabi- 
litation within one to three months at the 
latest A family is also free to avail of cash 
doles and stay at a place/address of his own 
choice till a vacancy occurs in the scheme 

Repatriate families who bring liquid 
assets, like currency and negotiable instru- 
ments m the form of demand drafts/cheques 
etc encashable in India, stock-in-trade and 
merchandise not exceeding Rs 10,000 and 
are covered by the Agreement, are eligible 
for rehabilitation assistance Financial 
assistance for cultivation of own lands is 
given to those who have lands upto 2 02 
hectares or in whose case the value of lands 
owned and assets brought does not exceed 
Rs 10,000 per family For grant of a 
business loan, the value of assets brought 
and owned m India (excluding a house 
valued upto Rs 6,000 in urban areas and 
Rs 3000 in rural areas) should not exceed 
Rs 10,000 per family For financial assist- 
ance to purchase agricultural land, the 
eligibility is confined to persons who bring 
assets not exceeding Rs 5,000 

The assistance given towards relief and 
rehabilitation of Sn Lanka repatriates is 
channelised through the State governments 

The pattern of financial assistance for 
rehabilitation of the Sn Lanka repatnates is 
elaborated m the succeeding paragraphs 

(1) Business loans: Loans are sanctioned for 

trade and business upto a ceiling of Rs 5,000 

per family The loan is normally granted in 


two instalments, the first instalment being 
upto Rs 3,000 

(2) Resettlement m agriculture, (a) The 
assistance given to repatnates for cultivation 
of their own lands is given below in Table 2 

TABLE — 2 Cash assistance (in Rs.) for 
cultivation of lands 


Items 

Ceiling per family with 
land holding of 


04 

hectares 

08 

hectares 

I 2 or 

more 

hectares 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

LOAN 

l) Land reclamation 

300 

600 

900 

u) Cost of well 

2,000 

2,500 

2,500 

in) Work animals 

800 

800 

800 

(per pair) 
lv) Agricultural 

200 

200 

200 

implements 
v) Cultivation cost 

3S0 

650 

950 

including seeds and 
fertilizers 

vi) Loan for subsidiary 

300 

300 

300 

occupation like 
vegetable gardening, 
dairy farming, 
bullock cart plying 
etc wherever 
necessary 




Total 

3,950 

5,050 

5,650 


Adjustment between different items of 
loan at (1) to (v) above is allowed, within 
the overall ceiling (b) Repatnate families 
are given loans for purchase of land upto 1 2 
hectares per family subject to an overall 
expenditure ceiling of Rs 6,000 per family 
Financial assistance for cultivation purposes 
is also admissible at prescribed scales 
(c) Land colonisation scheme m Tamil 
Nadu: (i) Land @12 hectares per family is 
given free by the State government, (n) As- 
sistance for cultivation is given on the same 
scale as applicable to holdings of 1 2 or 
more hectares indicated at (a) above, 
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(hi) The State government has been autho- 
rised to increase the amount of loan for 
sinking of irrigation wells upto Rs 4 000 

(3) Maintenance assistance Repatriate 
families resettled in agriculture under 2 (a) 
(b) and (c) above are granted maintenance 
assistance as in Table 3 below 


TABLE — 3 Scales of maintenance 
allowance 


Limit of asset* 

For nine months 

For twelve 


in the first 

months after the 


agricultural 

tirst agricultural 


season 

season 

i) Repatriate 

Grant at rates 

Loan at rates 

families 

from Rs 40 - to 

from Rs 20/- to 

bringing 

Rs 150 - per 

to Rs 75 - per 

assets not 

month 

month depending 

exceeding 

depending on the on the size of 

Rs 10 OOP 

size of the 
familv 

the familv 

h) Repatriate 

Grant at rates 

Loan at rates 

families 

from Rs 20 - to 

from Rs 10'- to 

bringing 

Rs 75 - per 

Rs 37 50 per 

assets 

month 

month 

evceeding 

depending on the depending on 

Rs 5 000 

size of the familv 

the size of the 
familv 


(4) Land colonisation schemes and hous- 
ing colonies. Dnnking water wells are 
provided at a cost not exceeding Rs 6 000 
per well per colony provided that (i) the 
nearby panchayat is not prepared to provide 
such a facility and no other source of 
drinking w'ater is available and (u) the 
number of houses in the colony is not less 
than 20 

(5) State Farms Corporation A scheme 
of the Tamil Nadu State Farms Corporation 
for providing employment to about 1 300 Sn 
Lanka repatriates has been sanctioned The 
Department of Rehabilitation Government 
of India has provided a loan of Rs 78 lakhs 
to the Government of Tamil Nadu for 
investment in the equity of the corporation 
The balance capital requirement of about 
Rs 4 crores is to come from commercial 


banks under the refinance scheme of the 
Agricultural Refinance and Development 
Corporation 

(6) Housing assistance Assistance for 
purchase of plots and construction of houses 
■s given in Table 4 below 
TABLE — 4 Assistance for house 
construction 


(i) For Houses 

Lrban areas 

Rural areas 

a) Cost of plot 

Rs 600 (Loan) 

Rs 200 (Loan) 

b) Cost of 

Rs 3 600 (Loan) Rs 2 100 (Loan) 

construction 

of 

the house 
c) Development 

Rs 1 800 

Rs 700 (Grant) 5 

of land 

(Loan)' 



Rs 6 000 (Loan) Rs 3 000 (Loan) 


Urban areas Rural areas 
fn) For Rs 1 000 (Loan) Rs 200 (Loan) 

construction 
Qf business 
premises (to 
families 
granted 
business 
loans) 

The amounts at (a), (b) and (c) above are 
admissible to families settled under all the 
six schemes mentioned above 

(7) Plantation Schemes Eight Plantation 
schemes were sanctioned upto March. 1981 
for providing employment to Sn Lanka 
repatnates These schemes are located in 
Kanyakuman (rubber) Nilgin (tea) and 
Annamalai (cinchona) m Tamil Nadu. Sulha 
(rubber) and Subramanya (rubber) m Kar- 
nataka, Quilon (rubber) and Pachakanam 
(cardamom) m Kerala, and Visakhapatnam 
(coffee) in Andhra Pradesh In addition, 
extension of tea plantations in the Nilgirls is 
being considered along with geranmum 
plantation m Tamil Nadu, coffee in Chuita- 
palli (Andhra Pradesh), oil palm and carda- 
mom in Nellyampathi (Kerala) There is 
also a proposal to combine the Sullia and 
Subramanya plantations in Karnataka 
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(8) Resettlement m industries’ A large 
number of spinning mills, mostly in the 
cooperative sector, have been given loan 
assistance by the Department of Rehabilita- 
tion of the Central Government, with a 
view to employing repatriates from Sn 
Lanka There are 22 tuch mills (spinning 
and power looms) m Tamil Nadu and eight 
in Andhra Pradesh The total assistance 
sanctioned by the Department of Rehabi- 
litation upto March, 1981 was about Rs 
6 67 crores resulting in employment of 2,784 
Sn Lanka repatnates 

(9) Repatriates’ Cooperative Finance and 
Development Bank Ltd , Madras The Re- 
patnates’ Cooperative Finance and De- 
velopment Bank was set up with headquar- 
ters at Madras to advance loans for busi- 
ness, small scale mdustnes and soon to 
repatnates from Burma and Sn Lanka, 
cooperatives of repatnates, other coopera- 
tives and companies employing the repatn- 
ates The bank was registered on 9 Septem- 
ber 1969 with the Registrar of Cooperative 
Societies, Tamil Nadu 

The Government of India and the State 
governments had contnbuted upto March, 
1981 Rs 182 lakhs towards the share capital 
of the bank as under 

(Rs in lakhs) 


(i) Government of India 141 

(u) Government of Karnataka 10 

(in) Government of Tamil Nadu 10 

(iv) Government of Andhra Pradesh 15 

(v) Government of Kerala 6 


182 


In addition, the bank was also advanced 
loans of Rs 128 25 lakhs upto March, 1981 
by the Government of India 

The bank had been advancing direct 
loans to individual repatnates and also 
sponsonng repatnates for the grant of loans 
by commercial banks against guarantee, 
generally of one-third of the loan amount 


The present policy is to finance generally 
established industries in public, joint and 
pnvate sectors in return for employment of 
repatriates sponsored in consultation with 
the State authonties Individual loans are 
given only in exceptional cases where the 
repatnates concerned have established their 
business successfully or where there is a very 
reasonable prospect of their setting up a 
new business in the light of its viability and 
their previous experience m the field 
The total number of repatnates benefited 
by way of (i) direct loans (n) indirect loans 
and (m) employment schemes in public/ 
joint and pnvate sector undertakings upto 
31st March, 1981 is given m Table 5 


TABLE — 5 Cumulative progress 
upto 31.3.1981 


Repatnates benefited. 

Sn Lanka 

l) Direct loans 

596 

u) indirect loans 

141 

ui) Employment 


Schemes of the Bank 

2, 415 


(10) Resettlement of single-member rep- 
atriates: Single member repatnates from Sn 
Lanka, who are eligible for grant of rehabili- 
tation facilities, are allowed 

i) Business loan upto Rs 5,000, 
n) Employment m plantations if he/she was 
a plantation worker m Sn Lanka, 
m) Employment in other offices through 
employment exchanges, and 
iv) housmg loan upto prescnbed ceilings 
provided his/her family was already in 
India and had been living either m 
rented accommodation or with some 
relative 

No assistance for resettlement in agricul- 
ture is admissible to such repatnates 

(11) Educational concessions and employ- 
ment facilities: The following educational 
concessions are granted to the children of 
eligible Sn Lanka repatnates 
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a) Book grants ranging from Rs 15 
to Rs 150 per annum to da\- 
scholars for purchase ot books 

b) Stipends ranging from Rs 60 to Rs 
90 per month to repatriate students 
reading m middle schools high 
schools and colleges subject to 
certain conditions regarding marks 
if the\ sta% in a hostel awa% from 
their families and the income ot the 
parents is not more than Rs 400 - 
per month 

The following facilities in regard to em- 
ployment are also gi\en 

a) Pnoritv has been accorded for 
appointment under the Central 
go\ernment through the emplo>- 
ment exchanges 

b) Upper age limit for recruitment 
through employment exchanges 
has been relaxed upto 45 tears (50 
\ears for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes) 

c) For appointments made on the re- 
sults of competitive examinations 
held by the U P S C the upper age 
limit has been Relaxed by three 
vears The Commission has also 
been authorised to exempt ex- 
amination fees in deserving cases 

d) A Special Employment Liaison 
Officer has been appointed at Mad- 
ras in order to render employment 
assistance to the repatriates A 
suitable procedure for registration 
of repatriates for employment has 
also been laid down since Decem- 
ber 1970 

The resettlement of Sn Lanka repatriates 
has been confined to the state of Tamil 
Nadu and some special industrial and 
plantation schemes in the three other south- 
ern states of Andhra Pradesh Kerala and 
Karnataka Resettlement on plantation 
schemes has been more useful than resettle- 
ment in small trades The southern States 
have, therefore been requested to explore 
possibilities for a larger number of planta- 


tion schemes in tea cotfee rubber etc A 
heaw \ehicle mechamc-cum-dming centre 
established at Gummidipundi (Tamil Nadu) 
has been imparting training to repatriates in 
motor drmng and motor mechanic trades 
since August 1978 The management of this 
institute w as transferred to the Got emment 
of Tamil Nadu in April 1980 

Rehabilitation assistance in the form ot 
business loans allotment of land for agricul- 
ture and emplo\ ment m plantations had 
been given to more than 64 600 families bt 
31 March 1981 Besides housing assistance 
was giten to about 23 500 families in rural 
and urban areas up to that date The total 
expenditure incurred on Sn Lanka repatn- 
ates since inception upto 31 March 1981 is as 
follwos 

(Rs in lakhs) 


Loans 4 386 46 

Grants 571 47 

Direct expenditure 316 38 


Total 5 274 31 


REPATRIATES FROM BURMA 

Consequent on the policy of nationalisa- 
tion of trade and certain other political 
developments affecting foreigners in Bur- 
ma, Indian nationals settled there have been 
returning to India in large numbers since 
June 1963 In all 2 08 959 persons of Indian 
origin had come to India from Burma upto 
31 December 1978 The mojonty of these 
repatriates came to India prior to 1974 
Thereafter there has been a decline in the 
pace of repatriation and during 1979-80 and 
1980-81 no arrivals tvere reported 

Indian nationals leaving Burma are not 
allowed to repatriate their assets or to bring 
with them any merchandise or stock- 
in-trade Emergency certificates are issued 
by the Embassy of India Rangoon to the 
intending repatriates They have also to 
obtain exit clearance papers from the local 
immigration authorities At the time of 
finally leaving Burma the repatriates are 
allowed to bring only vert' meagre amounts 
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for meeting their expenses en route to India 

Transit camps were set up by the govern- 
ments of Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh 
to provide temporary shelter to the repatri- 
ates In Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal and 
Uttar Pradesh where camps for erstwhile 
East Pakistani migrants were available, the 
State governments were asked to admit 
Burma repatriates into these camps In 
other states where the number of repatriates 
was small and where no camps had been set 
up, arrangements for their reception were 
left to the State governments 

On admission to transit camps, these 
repatriates were given the following relief 
assistance 

i) cash doles at prescribed rates upto a 
maximum period of seven months, 

u) cash allowance for purchase of uten- 
sils lanterns, etc , 

m) marriage grant, 

iv) clothing in certain cases, 

v) funeral grant npt exceeding Rs 30 to 
the family Of deceased m the case of 
Jpath of a jtp'patnate, 

vi) supply of foodgrains at subsidized 
rates, and 

vu) medical facilities in deserving cases to 
patients among repatriates staying in 
transit camps 

The mam form of rehabilitation for the 
non-argicultunst repatriate families was the 
grant of loan for small trade and business 
and employment to a limited extent Loans 
for small trade and business upto a ceiling of 
Rs 5,000 per family are given through the 
district authorities The repatriates are also 
given housing assistance upto a ceiling of 
Rs 6 000 in urban areas and Rs 3,000 per 
family in rural areas and loans for business 
premises upto Rs 1,000 per family m urban 
areas and Rs 200 per family in rural areas 
Besides repatriates can become members 
of the Repatnate Cooperative Finance and 


Development Bank Limited, Madras which 
provides credit facilities to the repatriate 
members settled in the southern States 

For the settlement of agriculturist families 
efforts were made to allot them land in 
different states Some of these families were 
also settled m 

( l ) agricultural projects started primarily 
for new migrants from former East 
Pakistan such as those at Sindhanur m 
Karnataka and Betul in Madhya 
Pradesh, 

(n) special schemes sanctioned for reset- 
tlement in agriculture in U P and 
Bihar, and 

(m) land colonisation schemes sanc- 
tioned in Tamil Nadu mainly for the reset- 
tlement of repatriates from Sri Lanka 

Training programmes have been under- 
taken to equip the repatriates with the 
necessary technical skills to improve their 
employment prospects During training the 
repatriates receive stipends Book grants or 
stipends are admissible to the children of the 
repatriates studying in schools A few seats 
are also being reserved for the Burma 
repatriates every year from the Central 
government quota in medical, dental and 
engineering colleges Admissions are given 
with reference to the date of repatriation 
and the educational qualifications 

Maintenance assistance to Burma repatri- 
ate families resettled in agriculture is given 
at full rates and as a grant for a period of six 
months in the first agricultural season and at 
half rates and as a loan for another six 
months in the second agricultural season In 
the case of repatriate families who are 
resettled in non-agricultural occupations 
such as small trade and business, mainte- 
nance assistance as a grant is given for a 
penod of three months at full rates Mainte- 
nance assistance is also given to repatriates 
who are resettled by finding employment, as 
a grant for a period of one month at full 
rates from the date of appointment 
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Work relating to rehabilitation of repatri- 
ates from Burma is almost over and most of 
the repatriates who had sought government 
assistance have received it The details of 
the number of families given such assistance 
are given in Table 6 below 

TABLE— 6 


Type of assistance No of families 


Loans for small trade 


and business 

65 658 

Resettlement m agriculture 

3 030 

Employment 

7 854 

Assistance in the form of 


educational concessions grant 


of licences and homestead 


plots 

54 572 


Approximate expenditure of Rs 18 91 
crores has been incurred on grant of loans to 
the State/Union territory governments for 
the rehabilitation of Burma repatriates upto 
31 March 1981 In addition. State govern- 
ments have also been given grants-m-aid 
amounting to about Rs 5 12 crores for this 
purpose 

REPATRIATES FROM MOZAMBIQUE 

In 1961, the Government of India took 
police action against the Portuguese col- 
onies of Goa, Daman and Diu with a view 
to liberating them from foreign rule As an 
act of retaliation, the Portuguese Govern- 
ment interned Indian nationals residing in 
Mozambique, which was then a colony of 
Portugal The properties of Indian nationals 
were seized and their bank accounts were 
frozen The Government of India lodged a 
strong protest with Portugal As a result all 
the Indian nationals who had been interned 
were set free and ordered to quit Mozambi- 
que, but their assets were taken over by the 
Portuguese Government 

The number of Indian nationals who were 
forced to leave Mozambique was about 
2 450 Most of them were middle class 
traders and belonged to Gujarat About 


2 300 repatriates arrived in India in 1963 
The) were given liberal customs facilities to 
bring to India whatever they could manage 
to bring with them The repatriates filed 
claims for compensation amounting to 
Rs 5 30 crores 

In view of the dim prospects ot securing 
early settlement of such compensation 
claims from the Government of Portugal 
the Government of India decided that the 
repatriate families whose claims were 
valued at more than Rs 5,000 should be 
given an ex gratia grant of Rs 5,000 each 
and wherever their claim was less than Rs 
5 000, full value of the claim should be paid 
In addition, financial assistance upto Rs 
100 per month was given to widows, 
orphans and indigent persons, children were 
given freeships and scholarships to continue 
their studies Fifty agricultural families were 
allotted land, 87 families were given licence 
for opening fair pnce shops and 148 families 
were given business loans 

In 1974, the interim Government of 
Mozambique issued a decree rescinding the 
order of the Portuguese regime which had 
confiscated the properties of the Indian 
nationals in Mozambique Under this de- 
cree, a repatnate Indian national became 
eligible for payment of compensation for the 
properties left by him A list of repatriates 
with particulars of their assets was sent to 
the Government of Mozambique The Gov- 
ernment of India is pursuing the question of 
getting compensation from the Mozambique 
and Portuguese governments As there was 
no favourable response from the foreign 
governments and the repatriates became 
restive due to the long delay of some 18 
years m the settlement of their claims, the 
Government of India decided to grant these 
families a further ex-gratia payment of 
about Rs 26 00 lakhs against their verified 
claims on a sliding scale, as was adopted for 
payment of similar grants to displaced per- 
sons of West Pakistan against their verified 
claims 
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REPATRIATES FROM UGANDA 

The President of Uganda by a decree 
issued on 9 August 1972 cancelled the entry 
permits and residence certificates of all 
persons of Asian origin, extraction or des- 
cent, who were living in Uganda but were 
citizens of India, U K , Pakistan and Bang- 
ladesh At that time there were about 

80,000 Asians in Uganda and 4,800 of them 
were holding Indian passports In Septem- 
ber, 1972, the Department of Rehabilita- 
tion, Government of India, was required to 
provide immediate relief assistance to Indi- 
an repatnates who suddenly arrived from 
Uganda A Liaison Officer was appointed 
for the reception of the repatnates at Palam 
Airport and a camp office was opened m 
Bombay Relief operations were taken up 
by this Department with the assistance of 
the State governments 

All the repatnates who reached Bombay 
and Delhi were met on disembarkation and 
provided transit accommodation arranged 
with the help of a number of charitable 
institutions They were given immediate 
relief assistance and monetary help to meet 
freight, wharfage and port charges, coolie 
charges, transportation fare for the nearest 
destination, journey allowance to meet ex- 
penses dunng the journey and a cash allo- 
wance for 14 days 

Out of 9,983 persons who arrived in 
India, 5,727 persons were Indian passport 
holders To begin with, relief assistance was 
given only to repatnates holding Indian 
passports Later on, these facilities were 
extended to U K and Uganda passport 
holders and also stateless persons The 
Government of UK reimbursed an ex- 
penditure of about Rs 72,000 incurred by 
this Government on relief assistance to 
U K and Uganda passport holders 

The Government of India sanctioned a 
rehabilitation scheme for the Uganda re- 
patnates holding Indian passports This 


scheme envisaged business loans upto Rs 

5.000 per family for resettlement m small 
trade and business, repayable in 15 \ears A 
loan of Rs 1,000 m urban areas and Rs 

2.000 in rural areas per family was gi\en tor 
construction of business premises and a loan 
of Rs 6,000 per family in urban areas and 
Rs 2,300 per family in rural areas was gi\ en 
for construction of houses A famil\ in a 
rural area was given a grant of Rs 700 per 
family for house construction The families 
who brought assets worth less than Rs 

2,000 were given a lump sum resettlement 
assistance upto Rs 450 Stipends and book 
grants were provided to the children ot 
repatriates The repatriates have settled 
mostly in Gujarat and Punjab 

As a result of the strife in Uganda in 
March 1979, a few Indian nationals mo\ ed 
to Kenya Out of them about 48 persons 
arrived in India in April 1979 and the\ u ere 
sent to their destinations in India None ot 
them have sought any rehabilitation assist- 
ance 

In January 1976 the Government of 
Uganda handed over a cheque of 
$16,27,114 to the Deputy Minister m the 
Ministry of External Affairs for payment of 
compensation to the Indian nationals The 
Ministry of External Affairs opened a Ugan- 
da Settlement Office at Bombay for the 
payment of compensation Compensation 
amounting to Rs 116 32 lakhs had been 
paid to 502 claimants upto the end of 1979 

REPATRIATES FROM ZAIRE 

By an order issued on 30th November 
1973 by the Government of Zaire (former 
Belgian Congo), all foreigners including 
Indians were required to hand over their 
running business to Zaire nationals As a 
result, 35 families who had settled irT Zaire 
about three decades ago came to India 
Relief and rehabilitation assistance on the 
same scale as was sanctioned for Uganda 
repatriates was extended to these repatn- 
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ates All of them have since been settled in 
Gujarat 

REPATRIATES FROM \ IETNAM 

As a result of the political situation m 
Vietnam Indian nationals and persons of 
Indian origin who had settled in Vietnam 
had to leave the country in 1976 E\en 
earlier, a number of families had started 
arriving in India In 1976 the Indian Red 
Cross Society arranged flights for the re- 
patriates from Vietnam By March 1981 
509 families consisting of 2 053 repatriates 
arrived in India by the flights arranged d> 
the International Red Cross and the Minis- 
try of External Affairs They disembarked 
at Madras/New Delhi The repatriates weie 
provided with transit accommodation and 
given other assistance for going to their 
destinations in various States The repatri- 
ates settled mostly in Tamil Nadu and 
Pondicherry The rootless indigent families 
among the repatriates were given immediate 
relief assistance upto Rs 400 per family or 
in the alternative were admitted into the 
Gummidipoondi Transit Camp near Mad- 
ras The Vietnam repatriates who brought 
assets not exceeding Rs 10,000 were also 
given rehabilitation assistance which con- 
sisted of a business loan of Rs 5,000, a 
housing loan upto Rs 6,000 in urban areas 
and upto Rs 2,300 plus a grant of Rs 700 in 
rural areas and loan for construction of 
business premises upto Rs 1,000 in urban 
and Rs 200 m rural areas The repatriates 
from Vietnam included certain families who 
did not possess Indian passports but who 
were wives/husbands of Indian nationals or 
descendents of Indian nationals They 
reached India on the basis of emergency 
certificates issued by the Ministry of Exter- 
nal Affairs 

CONCLUSIONS 

A substantial number of repatriates have 
come from Sri Lanka and Burma and, in the 
case of Sn Lanka, the repatriation is likely 


to continue till the end of the present 
century Repatriation from Burma after 
1974 has been nominal and was not ex- 
pected to be substantial even during the 
Sixth plan period Repatriates from Mozam- 
bique Uganda Zaire and Vietnam have 
been small in number and except for pay- 
ment of compensation to the repatriates 
from Mozambique there are hardly any 
current issues of significance 

Sn Lanka Repatnates In regard to Sn 
Lanka repatnates, repatriation of six lakh 
persons of Indian ongm together with their 
natural increase was required to be com- 
pleted by October 1981 m terms of the 
Indo-Ceylon Agreements of 1964 and 1974 
But up to December 1980 only 267 425 
accountable persons together with a natural 
increase of 81 873 persons have been re- 
patnated At this rate, repatnation is likely 
to continue at least for another two decades 

A number of factors have been responsi- 
ble for the slow pace of repatnation Firstly 
it is a voluntary process which by itself tends 
to be drawn out Secondly the depletion in 
the strength of plantation workers appears 
to be causing some concern to the tea 
estates m Sn Lanka and this in turn, is 
affecting repatnation Thirdly, an increase 
m wages in the tea estates in Sn Lanka has 
also acted as an incentive for repatnates to 
delay their departure to the extent possible 
Fourthly there have been routine delays in 
the completion of formalities for payment of 
provident fund and gratuity and for prepara- 
tion of exchange control permits 

So far the bulk of the repatntes have 
been settled in Tamil Nadu Ethnic back- 
ground, social and cultural affinity, coupled 
with the tendency to seek and find relatives 
however distant they may be have induced 
the repatnates to seek shelter in that state 
These factors notwithstanding, it has been 
possible to settle about 5 per cent of the 
repatnates in States other than Tamil 
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Nadu — mainly in the other southern States 
of Andhra Pradesh, Kerala and Karnataka 
Having regard to the magnitude of the 
problem, it may be difficult for Tamil Nadu 
alone to continue to bear the brunt of 
rehabilitation of the remaimng repatriates in 
future Efforts are, therefore, being made 
by the Government of India to provide 
more and more schemes m other southern 
States but so far the response has not been 
quite adequate 

Nearly 73 per cent of the families have 
been settled in schemes of small trade 
which, m fact, mean opening of petty shops 
of merchandise Even though assistance 
upto Rs 5,000 can be provided to a family 
for this purpose, the per family expenditure 
incurred so far works out to only about Rs 
3,000 This shows that to a large extent 
persons settled under these schemes have 
not been able to utilise the facilities to the 
fullest extent As 90 per cent of the repatri- 
ates are from plantations, the most effective 
form of their resettlement would be m 
plantations, but the scope of providing 
employment under plantations has been 
limited Lands, wherever identified by the 
Commodity Boards for the purposes of 
raising fresh plantations are, to a great 
extent, tied down with claims, counterc- 
laims and legal wrangles On account of 
these limitations, it has been possible to 
settle only about 6 per cent of the repatri- 
ates m this sector, even m future, large-seale 
employment of repatnates under planta- 
tions appears to be rather difficult In the 
recent past, efforts have been made by 
government to create an additional employ- 
ment potential for the repatriates m indust- 
rial schemes with a view to minimising 
settlement in small trades but here again', 
there has been very limited success 

Due to the slow pace of repatriation, 
natural increase has been compounding 
and, consequently, the government has to 
settle eventually a much larger number of 


repatriates Due to erosion in money value, 
the quantum of rehabilitation assistance 
may have to be enhanced thereby increasing 
the per capita rehabilitation cost in future 
For the programme of rehabilitation to be 
successful m the coming years, additional 
employment potential may have to be 
generated m various fields like plantations, 
industry etc and the cooperation of all the 
southern states will be essential 

Burma Repatriates In the case of the 
Burma repatnates, it has been seen that 
most of them belong to Tamil Nadu, 
Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, West Bengal, 
Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Kerala Only a 
small number has gone to other States/ 
Union territories The Burma repatriates 
who arrived upto 31 March 1974 were 
mostly non-agriculturists, but the position 
changed subsequently and the majority of 
the repatnates coming thereafter have been 
agriculturists 

By March 1981, 65,658 families have been 
settled in business and 3,030 families in 
agnculture Resettlement in business of the 
Burma repatnates appears to have been 
satisfactory, as the number of families com- 
ing up for additional help is not large These 
families came from a trading background m 
Burma About 7,900 persons have been 
helped m secunng employment by granting 
them pnonty through employment ex- 
changes A large number of families have 
been settled m spinning mills in Uttar 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh 
Settlement in agnculture was resorted to 
mostly in Tamil Nadu, Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh Since very few desertions from 
agricultural schemes have come to notice, it 
may be assumed that resettlement in agn- 
culture has, on the whole, been satisfactory 
By March 1981, 37 families in Bihar and 
nine m Madhya Pradesh were yet to be 
resettled 

About 26,450 families have been given 
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housing assistance including homestead 
plots and loans for construction of houses 
The Government of Tamil Nadu has pro- 
vided constructed houses to the repatriates 
inVyasarpadi Madras and the Government 
of Andhra Pradesh has ambitious proposals 
to construct dwelling units in the Visakha- 
patnam District 

The trend of repatriation in future is 
uncertain The government had howe\er 
assumed that 2,500 persons (800 families) 
might be repatriated during the Sixth plan 
period No repatriation had taken place 
dunng the first year (1980-81) of the Sixth 
plan and dunng the second year upto 
September, 1981 

N R HOTA 


NOTES 

1 A J Wilson, Politics w Sn Lanka 1947-1973 Mac- 
millan London 1974 PP ®- 7 

2 James Jupp, Sn Lanka — Third World Democracy 
Frank Cuss, London 1978 PP M - 35 

3 Schemes other than small trade/business for which 
the families are recommended for settlement by the 
Rehabilitation Cell Kandy 


REHABILITATION OF THE 

ORTHOPAEDICALLY 

HANDICAPPED 

The orthopaedically handicapped are 
those who have a physical defect or deformi- 
ty which causes an interference with the 
normal functioning of bones, muscles and 
joints 

India, with a population of 68 38 crores in 
1981, has a large number of orthopaedically 


handicapped people Reliable statistics on 
the incidence of the problem in different age 
groups socio-economic categories and 
geographical distribution are not available 
The National Sample Survey Organisation 
m its 36th round (July to December 1981) 
has done a comprehensive survey of the 
disabled It is estimated from the results of 
the survey that 5 43 million persons suffer 
from locomotor disability followed by those 
with visual disability (3 47 million) and 
hearing disability (3 02 million) and speech 
disability (1 75 million) 

Factors facilitating increase m the number 
of the handicapped are the increasing 
population, increased survival rate of prem- 
ature infants, increase in average life expec- 
tancy, increased use of gonadal irradiation 
by X-ray and atomic irradication increased 
accidents {road and industrial), use of for- 
ceps and late child bearing, increased inci- 
dence of drug addiction and alcoholism, 
nutritional deficiencies, advancement in 
pharamacology, surgery, nursing care and 
enhanced survival rate of the handicapped 

A handicapped person, left to himself, 
hardly contributes to national wealth but 
consumes goods and services There is thus 
the element of national cost which arises 
from the fact whether the person is partially 
or totally handicapped Furthermore, given 
that the physical handicap does not drasti- 
cally lower the life expectancy of the indi- 
vidual, the cost will be higher, the younger 
the person is at the onset of the handicap A 
country, like ours, witn its limited financial 
resources cannot thus afford to neglect its 
handicapped population 

Early in the century, physical fitness was 
measured in terms of anatomical perfection 
People who were whole were called rit and 
others unfit Recently it has been realized 
that health and disease can no longer be 
regarded as two clear distinct entities To be 
realistic it has to be measured in terms of the 
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degree of adjustment that an individual 
could make after appropriate therapy The 
practice of rehabilitation lies in the fact that 
the responsibility of a doctor does not end 
when the acute illness is over or surgery is 
completed It ends only when the individual 
is retrained to live and work with what is 
left When a person suffers from an illness 
or mjuiy there are physical, social, voca- 
tional, psychological and emotional prob- 
lems Thus a case cannot be treated scien- 
tifically unless all these aspects are taken 
care of It requires the abilities and skills of 
a complete rehabilitation team working in 
an integrated and coordinated effort to 
assist the patient in reaching the maximum 
of his physical, emotional, social and voca- 
tional potentials After the initial objective 
of eliminating or reducing the disability to 
the greatest extent possible has been real- 
ised, the team is pressed to retrain the 
person with whatever nsidual remains, to 
assist him to live and if possible to work to 
his fullest capabilities 

India has been a pioneer m the field of 
rehabilitation In the Mahabharata one 
would observe that kings were expected to 
take care of the war disabled and their 
dependents Application of poultices of 
herbs and leaves of the ne'em tree, and 
knowledge of the effects of the warmth of 
sunshine and invigorating influence of water 
and baths, all point to the high antiquity of 
the physical medicine in India in the third 
millenium B C The Aswins had treated 
paralysis and even replaced the lost leg of a 
soldier by an iron one The Atharva Veda 
also speaks of prosthetic limbs and artificial 
eyes During the Maury a period, especially 
the reign of Chandragupta, workshops were 
set up for vocational rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped as well as other 
handicapped members of society Kautilya 
made it a special point to employ dwarfs, 
the hunchbacked and other deformed peo- 
ple in the royal palaces During the reign of 


Ashoka, charitable institutions for the care 
of the handicapped were established King 
Harsha had also employed deformed per- 
sons in the royal palace The Muslim rulers 
and the Rajputs also followed the example 
of their illustrious predecessors 

Western invasion and other factors led to 
the gradual decline of these institutions and 
practices The problem remained un- 
attended until the Second World War 
although the efforts of philanthropic agen- 
cies continued to develop this service In 
this regard the efforts of Mrs Fatima Ismail, 
Mrs Kamla Nimbkar and others are worth 
mentioning In fact it is due to the efforts of 
voluntary and philanthropic agencies that 
the rehabilitation services in India gained 
some ground 

It would be evident from the above that 
the philosophy and practice of physical 
medicine and rehabilitation has been m 
existence in this country for centuries A 
number of the early centres (even some of 
the latter ones) attempted to operate either 
without any medical direction or with in- 
sufficient medical direction Some relied 
upon the attending physician to prescribe a 
therapy programme This approach has 
proved unscientific and often unfair to the 
patient, the therapist and even to the 
referring physician Fortunately, the trend is 
now strongly in the direction of clearly 
recognising the need for definitive medical 
direction and supervision of the rehabilita- 
tion programme 

The physician who gets trained m the 
management of the handicapped m terms of 
physical, psychological, social and vocation- 
al problems and coordination of team work 
has been designated as physiatnst m the 
present era The motto of every physiatr- 
ist is “that every life which is saved must be 
made into a life worth living with dignity” 

The present concept and footing of re- 
habilitation services in India is due to 
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yeoman service rendered by eminent per- 
sons During the last two decades, things 
have moved fast m the direction of develop- 
ment of rehabilitation services for the hand- 
icapped persons The government is giving 
due consideration to develop this service 
The war, once with China and twice with 
Pakistan, also made it obligatory for the 
government to open new vistas of employ- 
ment for the war disabled and relax the rules 
and regulations for employment 

In order to plan, organise and coordinate 
rehabilitation services for the welfare of the 
orthopaedically handicappd in the country, 
the Government of India through the Minis- 
try of Health and Family Welfare set up a 
Central Committee m 1969 The terms of 
reference of the Committee were 

( 1 ) to coordmate the medical rehabilita- 
tion activities of voluntary and governmen- 
tal organisations undertaking the care and 
rehabilitation of the orthopaedically hand- 
icapped, (n) to review the expansion 
schemes of these organisations and coordin- 
ate their training programmes of physiother- 
apists and occupational therapists, (in) to 
advise the Ministry of Health m the for- 
mulation of proposals and plans for future 
programmes, and (iv) to recommend to the 
international organisations, the rehabilita- 
tion institutions which are to be assisted by 
these organisations 

Further, in 1972, a sub-committee was 
constituted in order to 

(i) assess the magnitude of the handicap- 
ped cases, (u) assess the facilities available 
for the rehabilitation of handicapped cases 
in India, (m) assess the facilities available 
for the artificial limbs and appliances, and 
(iv) to review the facilities for the training of 
para-medical personnel in rehabilitation 

A perspective plan for 20 years (1974-94) 
on the rehabilitation programme was sub- 
mitted for consideration at the time of 


formulation of the Fifth five year plan In 
these proposals besides strengthening the 
Rehabilitation Centres at the Safdarjung 
Hospital m Delhi and All India Institute of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation in 
Bombay, eight institutions were included It 
was envisaged that by the end of the 20-year 
period the country should be well equipped 
to look after the entire handicapped popula- 
tion so as to make them useful and produc- 
tive citizens with a balanced psychological 
outlook 

The programme proposed (i) to establish 
rehabilitation units at each district hospital 
for the. benefit of the district town and the 
rural population where cases refered from 
the primary health centre and taluk hospital 
could be locked after, (n) to establish 
fullfledged rehabilitation centres in each 
medical hospital for more advanced treat- 
ment, research and training purposes, (m) 
to increase facilities for training of ortho- 
paedic surgeons, physiotherapists, vocation- 
al counsellors, speech therepists and medic- 
al social workers trained in rehabilitation, 
(iv) to strengthen the existing 25 rehabilita- 
tion centres to the level of centres proposed 
for the medical college hospitals along with 
facilities for training, (v) to establish a 
sheltered workshop in each State for the 
handicapped who are not able to compete in 
the open market 

In the Fifth five year plan a national 
scheme of medical rehabilitation under 
which strengthening and development of 
rehabilitation centre was approved, was 
started 

The setting up of regional artificial limb 
centres and sub-centres was assigned to the 
already established Atificial Limbs Manu- 
facturing Corporation (ALIMCO) Kanpur 

A wrokmg group was constituted by the 
Directorate General of Health Services to 
draw up a detailed scheme on rehabilitation 
of the physically-handicapped for inclusion 
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in the Sixth five year plan Schemes have 
been prepared by the experts of various 
groups and sub-groups under the chair- 
manship of the Director General, Health 
Services The proposals covered all categor- 
ies of the handicapped except the blind for 
whom there is already a national program- 
me of prevention of blindness functioning 
under the Ministry of Health The plans 
submitted are mostly rural oriented prog- 
rammes and training of medical and para- 
medical personnel m rehabilitation 

WHO has also been taking active interest 
in medical rehabilitation for the welfare of 
the orthopaedically handicapped It has 
conducted seminars at national and interna- 
tional levels with the aim of planning, 
organisation and administration of medical 
rehabilitation services 

In the first meeting of the WHO Expert 
Committee m 1958 on medical rehabilita- 
tion, it was stressed that medical rehabilita- 
tion must be seen as a continuous process 
which began immediately when the patient 
came under medical care and was not 
completed until he was finally restored to as 
full a normal, productive, adjusted and 
satisfying life as possible 

In 1972, an inter-regional seminar was 
conducted on planning, organisation and 
administration of medical rehabilitation ser- 
vices at New Delhi The following recom- 
mendations were made in the seminar (i) 
that consideration should be given to the 
selection and training of coordinators for 
major rehabilitation departments and cen- 
tres, (h) that education of the public m the 
importance of rehabilitation and need for 
constructive public interest and participa- 
tion should be organised In this, special 
emphasis should be laid on the education of 
employers and persons holding prominent 
positions m community life, (m) that m the 
field of staff training, stress should be laid 
on the need to tram tutors m all disciplines, 


(iv) that stress be also laid on the need for 
inter-disciplinary training, both by joint 
training m basic elements common to sever- 
al disciplines and by m-service training, (v) 
that everything possible should be done to 
improve the dissemination of professional 
information within and between all the 
disciplines concerned, (vi) that legislation 
should be encouraged and developed to 
minimize or remove direct or indirect discri- 
mination against the disabled, for instance 
to modify unrealistic, arbitrary require- 
ments of fitness for employment in the 
public service, to redesign insurance and 
compensation schemes which tend to act as 
disincentives to the seeking of employment 
and to require that public buildings etc 
should be so designed as to be accessible to 
the disabled, (vn) that progressive legisla- 
tion should be developed to define and raise 
standards of training m the rehabilitation 
disciplines, (vm) that health and social 
services not at present directly involved in 
rehabilitation (e g industrial health ser- 
vices) should be encouraged to accept re- 
sponsibility in relevant parts of the work, 
and (ix) that international organisations 
should be asked to consider the possibility 
of making more effective distribution of 
their ‘Source Documents’ in the field of 
rehabilitation 

Artificial Limbs Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion (ALIMCO), a Government of India 
undertaking, is playing a vital role m the 
welfare of the orthopaedically handicapped 
It is actively engaged in manufacture of 
standard components/parts of artificial 
limbs and appliances It is also engaged in 
research, development and designing of 
orthotic, prosthetic and rehabilitation de- 
vices to fit in the Indian social and cultural 
background 

ALIMCO was set up in 1972 by the 
Government of India to promote, develop, 
manufacture and market artificial limbs and 
accessories, orthotic and prosthetic aids as 
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well as other rehabilitations! aids and ap- 
pliances To bring these facilities within the 
reach of the people in all parts of India ti\e 
existing limb fitting centres were upgraded 
to the status of regional limb fitting centres 
with the ability to handle a larger number 
and more difficult handicapped cases These 
are located at Calcutta Jaipur Madras 
Nagpur and Trivandrum With collabora- 
tion of State government and Central gov- 
ernment agencies ALIMCO has estab- 
lished 21 peripheral limb fitting centres in 11 
States and two Union territories all over the 
country To meet the growing demand for 
trained personnel in the field it has also set 
up a training centre called National Institute 
of Prosthetic and Orthotic Training 
(NIPOT) at Olatpur m Cuttack district of 
Onssa 

In addition to the setting up of centres for 
the manufacturing of prosthetic and orthotic 
aids and rehabilitation devices, the National 
Institute of Rehabilitation Engineering Re- 
search and Development (NIRERAD) has 
been set up for research and development m 
the field of prosthetic and orthotic devices 
and rehabilitation equipments 

The existing rehabilitation services and 
training facilities are spread all over India 
In all, there are 111 centres providing 
training and rehabilitation facilities, 13 of 
them are providing full rehabilitation ser- 
vices which include medical, physical ther- 
apy, occupational therapy, psychological, 
medico-social, vocational guidance and 
prosthetic and orthotic services 

In order to reduce to some extent the 
financial burden and to promote self- 
employment and better job opportunities to 
the orthopaedically handicapped, the Gov- 
ernment of India have from time to time 
announced various concessions Those 
available at present are 

1 Income-tax Persons with permanent 
disability engaged in gamful employment 


are exempt from plus Rs 5 000 income In 
the Budget for 1980-81 this was made plus 
Rs 10 000 Tins has been done considering 
the heavv dailv maintenance expenditure of 
handicapped persons This concession is 
secured under section 80-U of the Income 
Tax Act 

2 Railway concessions Orthopaedically 
handicapped persons are allowed conces- 
sion of 50 per cent in railway travel expenses 
throughout the country In case an escort is 
required to travel with the handicapped 
persons a smaller concession is allowed to 
him also 

3 Token Tax All invalid carnages owned 
and dnven by physically handicapped per- 
sons are exempt from token tax 

4 Petrol subsidy Owners of invalid car- 
nages all over the country are entitled to 50 
per cent reimbursement of cost of petrol 

5 Air concessions Physically handicap- 
ped persons gomg for medical test and 
treatment can avail of this concession 

6 Grants for studies Ministry of Social 
Welfare at the Centre and the social welfare 
departments in the States give scholarships 
to encourage the education of physically 
handicapped persons Universities also give 
relaxation m the matter of percentage of 
marks needed for higher studies and relaxa- 
tion of upper age limit 

7 Self-employment schemes The Minis- 
try of Social Welfare helps energetic entrep- 
reneurs financially to set up small units This 
grant goes up to Rs 10,000 

8 Job reservation There is provision of 
one per cent job reservation for the ortho- 
paedically handicapped, one per cent for the 
blind and one per cent for the deaf in Group 
C and Group D posts of the Central 
government 

9 Relaxation of age for government 
service The upper age limit for securing 
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government jobs has been increased from S 
years to 10 years for the physically- 
handicapped persons 

The Year 1981 was observed as Interna- 
tional Year for Disabled Persons (IYDP) 
Some special concessions were allowed and 
programmes introduced during the IYDP 
for the physically handicapped persons in- 
cluding the orthopaedically handicapped 
The programmes launched during the IYDP 
include both preventive as well as rehabilita- 
tive ones Some of these programmes are 
polio vaccination, rural rehabilitation exten- 
sion centres, liberalised and enhanced rate of 
scholarships, transport allowances, assist- 
ance to voluntary organisations for develop- 
ing educational rehabilitation programmes 
and special concessions for economic re- 
habilitation of the handicapped Reserva- 
tions were also allowed in public transport, 
allotment of flats etc, besides relief in 
custom duty for importing certain prosthetic 
and orthotic aids 

DR B SANKARAN 
DR B P YADAV 


RESEARCH, EVALUATION AND 
STATISTICS IN SOCIAL 
DEFENCE 

The imperatives for a change, deliberate 
or otherwise are far more important today 
than ever before This is so not only in terms 
of the scale and dimensions but more so in 
terms of the socio-political and technologic- 
al complexities involved The effects of a 
change may be local in nature and some 
changes may have long-term global impact 

The need for information and research is 
now more pressing than ever before The 
complexities of the socio-political system in 
India have increased tremendously in recent 


decades but the level of information and 
research has remained fairly inadequate As 
long as this imbalance between these com- 
plexities and information and research re- 
main, the relevance of policy decision will 
tend to suffer 

In spite of the lack of systematic work in 
'the area of social defence, “research” has 
entered the vocabulary of people in many 
walks of life In many government depart- 
meftt s - a t the national as well as state level 
research divisions have been created Yet 
there is a growing misunderstanding about 
the frieanmg of the word “research” and 
what it can deliver Somehow the miscon- 
ception persists that research necessarily 
involves utilization of the most sophisticated 
methods and mathematical analysis We feel 
that the type of research and its relevance to 
policy depgnds materially upon the develop- 
ment of the field under consideration The 
less we know about the field the lower are 
the requirements m terms of facts and 
information that will assist us m making 
policy We may also point out that the level 
of sophistication of research in some coun- 
tries is claimed to be very high but there is 
no convincing evidence to suggest that the 
high level of sophistication is necessarily 
effective In the Indian context, simple and 
straightforward research on the basis of 
available low-level data may well be a 
necessary precondition for carrying out 
policy-relevant work Having begun with a 
low profile we can also think of improve- 
ments Such work and the inherent difficul- 
ties of_reIymg entirely on its findings will 
hopefully lead to better compilation of data 
and information Development of research 
is not a goal but a means, it is an input both 
present and potential to analysis and as such 
a means to the objective of better policy 

EVALUATION 

The title of this article also includes the 
word “evaluation” At the outset we may 
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stress that evaluation is a type of research 
The Government of India and the State 
governments spend enormous amounts of 
time, money and effort to help solve social 
problems It is logical, therefore that these 
bodies or critics question the effectiveness 
of such actions The governments them- 
selves seek signs to show that their program- 
mes and projects are successful Evaluation 
research presents a scientific approach to 
the assessment of the achievements of a 
programme More specifically the main 
purpose of evaluation research is to pro- 
vide objective, systematic and comprehen- 
sive evidence of the degree to which the 
programme achieves its intended objectives, 
plus the degree to which it produces other 
unanticipated consequences which when 
recognized would also be regarded as re- 
levant to the agency 1 

Given the scope of evaluative research it 
is highly unlikely that the entire social 
defence policy could be evaluated m any 
single attempt Furthermore it is not 
enough to ask whether a programme is 
effective but rather how effective it is m 
itself and in comparison to other factors 
Only when we have assessed the specific 
programmes and their effects can we begin 
to visualize the achievements of social de- 
fence policy 

The mam limiting factors in the evalua- 
tion of social defence programmes have 
been m the areas of problem specification 
and selection of vanables One of the 
essential features of evaluative research, 
which is different from other types of 
research, is that the selection of variables 
must be in relation to the concept of 
effectiveness It is imperative that the spon- 
soring agency cooperate fully with the eva- 
luative research programme, while neither 
actively intervening m or obstructing its 
course 

Methodologically, most evaluative resear- 


chers have used control and experimental 
groups Numerous studies carried out in 
highlx developed countries haxe come up 
with negative results with almost no effect 
on policy A relevant example can be cited 
from the field of education James Cole- 
man s nationwide study on education in the 
United States 2 concluded that by and large, 
class size has no effect on learning by 
students, yet every' proposal for better 
education emphasizes reduced class size 

Assigning subjects into control and ex- 
perimental groups has been a perennial 
problem in evaluative research Such diffi- 
culties have led to the use of quasi- 
expenments There are also correlational 
studies m which characteristics are control- 
led statistically These three types of evalua- 
tive research can be identified in terms of 
impact and coverage Experiments and 
quasi-expenments have high impact but 
necessarily low coverage because of the size 
of the experiments Correlation studies on 
the other hand have high coverage and the 
added advantage that such research can 
point to significant areas for in-depth re- 
search 

The methodological problems m evalua- 
tive research should not discourage us to the 
extent of abandonment, most of the prob- 
lems can be overcome The single most 
important issue is the effect of research 
results on policy As we have pointed out 
earlier, after having mvested enough time, 
money and effort, the sponsors like to see 
their programmes succeed Among spon- 
sors, the belief that their programme is 
effective, is understandably strong As long 
as the results are positive or even equivocal, 
the relationship between the sponsor and 
researchers is promising for future col- 
laboration, 1 e the researchers will produce 
the ‘desired’ results 

To conclude we must say that the applica- 
tions of evaluative research “contribute not 
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only to a science of social planning and a 
more rationally planned society but also to 
the perfection of social and psychological 
theories of change” 3 

ROLE OF STATISTICS 

This brings us to the importance of 
statistics in social defence policy and plan- 
ning The utility of statistics on crime, 
criminals and victims can be placed in the 
following two categories 

(a) For management purposes Social 
defence administrators can use such data for 
the purposes of planning, allocations of 
resources and evaluation of effectiveness 
For instance the data will help 

to know the volume and kind of counter- 
action necessary to contain or reduce offen- 
sive behaviour, to determine the extent of 
population involvement m crime, 1 e 
whether many criminal acts are committed 
by a few persons, a few acts by many 
persons, many by many, or a few by a few 
This kind of measurement provides data for 
making rational decisions about methods of 
engineering a crime control system, and 
whether to focus control resources at the 
beginning or the end of a police-to-pnson 
continuum, 

to locate the major social area of criminal 
activity That is, it is necessary for purposes 
of control and reduction, to know precisely 
the age, sex, ethnic and other social attri- 
butes of the populations that have a disprop- 
ortionate share of involvement m crime, 

to plan and project Bacause various 
major features of a culture are intricately 
interrelated, any one of them, such as 
crime, may have enormous systemic effects 
on others In order to determine the effects 
, which crime and criminals may have upon 
other aspects of the culture and upon the 
future, knowledge of the present amounts of 
crime and criminals is necessary Projec- 
tions of crime can only be made on the basis 


of adequate information of the past and the 
present Budgets of the future regarding 
manpower resources for training, educa- 
tion, etc , need the data of the present, 

to measure the efficiency and effectiveness 
of prevention and deterrence programmes 
such as community action, police activities, 
sanctions imposed by private or judicial 
practice 

(b) For research purposes Systematic 
collection of data will facilitate meaningful 
research by administrators as well as by 
non-official agencies and individuals Speci- 
fically, it will help 

to provide a set of empirical variables 
upon which scientific theories of* human 
behaviour may be based, 

to provide data for testing operational 
hypotheses about the causes (etiology) of 
cnme as a social and institutional process, 
and of criminal behaviour as a reflection of, 
or reaction to, the social system, 

to measure the degree of enforceability of 
various types of legal norms, 

to measure the impact of ancillary social 
variables on deviance (such as economic 
conditions, industrialization, television, 
automobiles, etc ), 

tp-know the extent to which the parameters 
of freedom of movement m democratic 
society are restricted or otherwise impaired 
by criminal assaults on persons and property 
of its citizens, 

to compute the costs of criminal tjeviance 
m terms of injury inflicted on the commun- 
ity, maintaining police, judicial and correc- 
tional agencies, 

to classify the heterogeneous variety of 
criminal deviance into types and degrees of 
seriousness so that more refined measure- 
ments of social harm can indicate specifical- 
ly the nature of the cnme problem and the 
individuals contributing to it, 
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to provide the basic data needed for 
aiding various agencies to reconstruct pro- 
files of individual offenders for such pur- 
poses as pre-sentence investigations institu- 
tional classification and parole considera- 
tion To make rational decisions in sentenc- 
ing convicted defendants the judiciarv 
needs sufficient information that relates an 
individual defendant s profile to a statistical 
probability of his chances for success or 
failure under the institutional and non- 
mstitutional alternatives available 

Sources and Machinery Social defence 
statistics, like statistics on am other subject 
are continuously developing Despite its 
power and essential usefulness they have 
limitations and imperfections but develop- 
ment in the future will undoubtedly reduce 
these Many of the questions that are the 
subject of comment controversy and discus- 
sion require numerical data for their resolu- 
tion In this respect, statistics on the extent 
of crime, delinquency and other areas of 
social defence serve the purpose of inform- 
ing administrators as well as citizens about 
the phenomena under consideration 

There are various sources of social de- 
fence statistics but primarily these can be 
divided into two, namely, numerical data 
collected from day to day administration 
and statistics collected with the help of 
surveys The most routine and important 
collectors and suppliers of social defence 
statistics are governments Although statis- 
tics on certain crimes in some areas in the 
country have existed for a long time, de- 
velopment of systematic collection of social 
defence statistics m India is relatively re- 
cent As early as 1860, the Secretary of State 
for India expressed desirability of bringing 
out annual reports on the state of crime m 
India He noted that information about 
police activities incorporated in the annual 
administration report of the Government of 
India was not carefully prepared and sug- 
gested that the provinces should take special 


care to provide precise data A police 
commission constituted in the same vear 
proposed a set of periodic reports in order 
to svstematize criminal statistics In 1902 
another police commission recommended 
that the number of forms used for police 
administration reports be reduced in order 
to bring uniformity into the various pro- 
vinces The recommendations were 
approved by the government in 1905 In 
1908 certain minor alterations to the forms 
were made and in 1936 again certain 
changes were introduced So far the annual 
crime reports consisted of data only from 
the British provinces the numerous princely 
states were not required to report on crime 
in their jurisdiction 

After India attained independence the 
Government of India appointed a commit- 
tee in 1954 to report on the compilation of 
annual criminal statistics 4 Considering the 
need for uniformity the committee sug- 
gested that all the States m the Union 
should conform to a basic classification and 
recommended various forms The committee 
also felt that the all-India crime report 
should be concise and confined only to a 
brief survey of criminal statistics under 
major headings As a result of these recom- 
mendations the first report on criminal 
-statistics entitled Crime in India 1953 was 
brought out by the Intelligence Bureau 
Ministry of Home Affairs in 1955 P c 
same system has been m use ever since with 
certain minor changes introduced in 1971 5 

The Crime m India annual report includes 
statistics maintained by various police de- 
partments in the country' as well as statistics 
submitted by the various courts to the 
Ministry' of Home Affairs The crimes in- 
cluded in the annual reports relate only to 
cognizable crimes under the Indian Penal 
Code committed by adults as well as 
juveniles 6 

The annual reports cover the entire coun- 
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trs I he States and Unton territories arc 
responsible for police administration in their 
respective jurisdictions In each jurisdiction 
data on crime originate at the police station 
level which is the smallest geographical unit 
Dailv records about the incidence of crimin- 
al events within its jurisdiction are main- 
tained and each police station submits 
periodic reports to the sub-division which 
then transmits the information to the district 
police authority After processing the data 
from all the police stations and sub- 
div lsions t.he officer in charge of the district 
forwards the data to the State police head- 
quarters 

Crime m India is just one annual report 
which presents statistics on crime for the 
country as a whole Also this is not the only 
special area which the term social defence 
encompasses Besides data on the incidence 
of crime, there are other related subjects 
such as prostitution, suicides, drug addic- 
tion, alcoholism, beggary, etc , of which 
statistics at the local and State levels do exist 
but these statistics are often not available in 
published form The only other source of 
social defence statistics that is available in 
published form for the whole country is the 
senes on accidental deaths and suicides 
which began in 1963 Statistics on juvenile 
delinquency are collected separately by the 
states m which Children’s Act and the 
related juvenile justice mechanisms exist In 
this area also, the only data that are 
compiled for the country as a whole are 
those included m the Crime in India annual 
reports 

Occasionally some special volumes on 
social defence statistics are brought out by 
individual State governments and local au- 
thorities Thus, there is available a report on 
juvenile delinquency in India published m 
the late 1960s and also a volume on social 
defence statistics in India 1974 Neither of 
these two publications has been revised yet 
The Ministry of Social Welfare, Govern- 


ment of India, bring out a Handbook on 
Social Welfare Statistics which contains 
some data on social defence obtained from 
the States The quarterly journal Social 
Defence, too, contains statistics compiled 
from the States by the National Institute of 
Social Defence 

Problems and Deficiencies One could 
speak of the problems and deficiencies in 
social defence statistics only if there exist a 
source for a certain period of time In this 
respect the only source which warrants 
comment is Crime m India In spite of 
several changes and efforts to improve 
statistics of enme in India there exist several 
drawbacks in these statistics 

One of the major deficiencies of criminal 
justice statistics all around the world has 
been that these reflect only a partial picture 
of crime in a society As the techniques of 
measurement m social sciences attain 
sophistication the quality and reliability of 
social data will come under greater scrutiny 
There have been efforts to resolve the 
problem of the true extent of crime with the 
help of two types of surveys hidden delin- 
quency and victimization This is not to say 
that these methods are foolproof and the 
results obtained necessarily present a true 
picture of crime in a society, however, 
refinements in methodology will improve 
the quality and reliability of these surveys 
In the absence of any viable method to 
estimate accurately the extent of crime the 
official criminal statistics will remain the 
major source of information on crime 

In recent years a major criticism against 
the official criminal statistics has been that 
these reflect the policies and behaviour of 
the law enforcement agencies 

Major Limitations With regard to Indian 
criminal statistics there were several major 
limitations 

1 One of the drawbacks of Crime m 
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India is that it does not present information 
on the urban-rural distribution of crime 
patterns Barring details in a few ot the 
larger cities of the country the data refer to 
States and Union territories In a country 
where more than 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion still lives in rural areas an urban-rural 
breakdown of criminal statistics would be 
very significant Politicians planners and 
law enforcement officials generally recog- 
nize that crime in the cities is on the increase 
but unless validated or demonstrated 
through statistics their assertions may be 
discounted as subjective impressions or 
hearsay 

The inclusion of urban-rural breakdown 
in crime statistics does not in practice seem 
to represent an insurmountable task As 
stated earlier, crime records of which Crime 
in India is an end product, originate at the 
police station level Thus the basis for an 
urban-rural distribution of crime data 
already exists Since it is claimed that the 
statistics compiled in Crime in India cover 
the entire country it may be assumed that 
every police station is included in the data 
gathering network Dividing these statistics 
into urban-rural for the country as a whole 
might mean some additional work and 
expense but the inferential value of such an 
effort would certainly justify its cost 

2 It can easily be observed from the crime 
classification that information on some of 
the important cognizable cranes, namely 
minor or grievous hurt, rape arson, etc , is 
not reported separately Statistics related to 
all these crimes are lumped together into the 
miscellaneous category For a period Crime 
m India used to present at least one table in 
the entire volume on the detailed break- 
down of crimes in the miscellaneous categ- 
ory from which one could get an idea of the 
number of crimes against person and prop- 
erty but this table was discontinued m the 
early 1960s 


3 It is not known from the current pre- 
sentation how cases invoking multiple 
crimes are dealt with It is impossible to 
know whether a case involving loss of life m 
the process of a robbery’ will be included in 
the murder or the robbery' category’ There 
can be numerous combinations involving 
several types of crimes 

4 Crime in India lacks information on the 
detailed age breakdown of offenders Ex- 
cept for juveniles which category' seems to 
include ages 7 to 21, there is no specific age 
breakdown of adult offenders Even m the 
case of the age breakdown of juveniles the 
present format is not a right one The 
definition of a juvenile vanes from junsdic- 
tion to junsdiction and there is rarely a State 
in which a juvenile is defined as under the 
age of 21 years 

The age breakdown of offenders is a very’ 
important piece of information especially 
when one examines the research reports in 
vanous countnes which tend to suggest that 
the majonty of senous cranes m a country 
are committed by young persons between 
the ages of 15 and 25 

Improvements During the last few’ de- 
cades official criminal statistics have been 
the subject of investigation in many coun- 
tnes and numerous recommendations have 
been made to improve the quality and 
reliability of these statistics but few attempts 
have been made to actually improve the 
statistics The net impact of all these on the 
collection, compilation and publication of 
criminal statistics has been less than satisfac- 
tory Thus often the most recent available 
statistics demonstrate the same weaknesses 
shown by the statistics of several decades 
ago 

Basically criminal justice statistics should 
be able to inform us of the types of cnmes 
committed and circumstances surrounding 
these, the kinds of individuals involved the 
characteristics of victims if any the types of 
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dispositions given by the courts and other 
adjudicatory bodies, and the cost of main- 
taining criminal justice services Looking 
back again at the method of collection of 
statistics in India, it can be said that the 
information exists m the records Admitted- 
ly it will be difficult to present the details on 
a national basis if the facilities of computers 
are not available 

Before we consider improvements in cri- 
minal statistics one must examine the need 
for statistics at the national level It is very 
difficult to justify why in a country as large 
as India the statistics should be gathered for 
the nation as a whole The function of law 
enforcement is not the responsibility of the 
federal government and although there ex- 
ists only one criminal law for the country as 
a whole the administration of criminal jus- 
tice is the responsibility of the States 
Therefore, efforts to improve criminal sta- 
tistics must start at the State level Also, if 
the purpose of statistics is to serve the needs 
of decision-makers, statistics on a national 
level will not be of much help It seems 
important that we should encourage the 
development of adequate statistical systems 
within major geographical boundaries 

There are certain important methods of 
improving criminal statistics being ex- 
perimented with m some of the developed 
countries It will be entirely unrealistic if 
one overlooks the technological develop- 
ments m a country and suggest experimenta- 
tions of the sort being carried out elsewhere, 
but it is nevertheless important to point out 
the conceptual strengths of these new sys- 
tems One such system has been developed 
in the United States which is known as the 
Offender Based Transactional Statistics 
(OBTS) This “is a dynamically different 
philosophic approach to the gathering of 
criminal justice statistics than any previously 
used in the United States Instead of the 
police gathering arrest data, courts informa- 
tion on cases and so forth, the OBTS 


concept encourages the entire criminal jus- 
tice community to gather uniform trans- 
actional information about the offender 
Thus, the unit of count used by all segments 
of the criminal justice system is the same 
what happens to the offender” 7 

Development of Indicators The basic 
function of statistics is to produce lntorma- 
tion, it is usually field specific and in terms 
of analytic utility the information content is 
low We may thus be able to say from 
statistics the situation that pertains at a 
particular time but will not be able to draw 
inferences This becomes particularly im- 
portant when we consider social problems 
Statistics on some of the social phenomena 
have evolved as part of the general data 
gathering effort and often without much 
consideration to the purposes and objectives 
which they are supposed to address In 
order to assign meaning to the statistics 
these must be appropriately structured 

Having said this we may also point out 
that no matter how perfectly designed the 
statistical machinery may be, it can never 
suit all purposes and for all times The 
collection of any data has certain implicit or 
explicit purposes, e g administrative, 
budgetary, decision-making, policy for- 
mulation, etc Thus the purposes determine, 
or at least should determine, the type of 
data to be collected In the utilization of 
data both the articulation of purposes and 
type of data are important It follows, 
therefore, that if we shift our purposes or 
add new ones, we would require new data 
It is not uncommon, however, to obseive 
time lags between shifting of purpose and 
initiating collection of new data However, 
certain guidelines can be derived from the 
real world If the aim of crime prevention 
policy is to foster a better and safe society, 
that concept must be made operational so 
that changes m the goal areas can be 
monitored Next, and equally important, 
the concept of a better and safe society 
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needs to be related to the various factors by 
which it is influenced and also these factors 
and their relative impact must be moni- 
tored Furthermore the impact of policy 
measures on these influencing factors needs 
to be ascertained 

Given the present method of evaluating 
crime with the help ot existing statistical 
machinery and procedures the above men- 
tioned requirements mav seem highly com- 
plicated But the choice seems to be ob- 
vious Are we to continue allocating funds 
on the basis ot crime rates in particular 
jurisdictions and thus perpetuate or even 
exacerbate the existing situation or are we 
to use more meaningful vvajs to contain 
crime and ensure a greater pay-off 0 

Several examples can be presented to 
illustrate the problems raised by this ques- 
tion Within a nation one of the basic 
comparisons of crime data often made is 
between rural and urban areas The most 
common thing we know is that urban crime 
ratev are much higher than rural crime rates 
In essence however what we are saying is 
that crime rates v arv under different condi- 
tions or in human terms they vary under 
different life stvles Thus any meaningful 
analvsis of urban-rural crime comparisons 
should involve examination of factors in- 
fluencing different life styles 

To take another example unemployment 
is often said to be related to crime and 
delinquent We could hypothesize howev- 
er that during times of high unemployment 
certain types of crimes e g property 
crimes might be less frequent than in times 
of low unemployment Again unemploy- 
ment per se may not be as important in 
explaining this phenomenon as the general 
economic conditions In sum then relating 
isolated factors to crime data does not tell us 
much about the natuie of the phenomenon 

We can no longer discuss cnme m isola- 
tion No matter what perspective one takes 


the conclusion is inescapable that cnme is 
closely related to such factors as economic 
conditions unemployment education, 
health housing leisure etc Such rela- 
tionships signify that evaluating cnme and 
measures to contain it require methods 
different from the parochial ones used 
currently 

In his report to the 32nd Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly the 
Secretary General observed "The level of 
tolerance for deviant behaviour among 
countnes vanes, but few would probably 
opt for that degree of control which would 
be required for a totally ‘cnmeless society 
It is true on the other hand that insufficient 
attention to problems of cnme and failure to 
see its ultimate relationship to broader 
national concerns and other aspects of 
social economic and political life can give 
nse to increases in cnme which may serious- 
ly undermine the achievements of national 
goals and popular wellbeing " 

The information received (by the Secret- 
ary General) stresses the fact that the levels 
and forms of cnminal behaviour are closely 
interrelated with all the other aspects of 
social life 8 

This bnngs us to the concept of social 
indicators Dunng the last decade or so 
policy-makers social scientists and social 
commentators through writings and policy 
papers have proposed the development of 
social indicators 4 social accounting 
measuring well-being and monitoring 
social change It is difficult to offer a tight 
definition of social indicators A part of the 
reason lies m the fact that there are diverse 
views which again reflect the diverse intel- 
lectual background and interests of the 
participants in the social indicators 
movement 9 Thus to some social indicators 
mean direct measures of welfare to others 
this may mean the accounting of national 
goals and to still others this term may mean 
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measurement of social change If we can 
synthesize the prevalent views we may 
perhaps say that social indicators mean 
scientific knowledge of structure and per- 
formance of society, and ingredients needed 
to obtain this knowledge are reliable and 
valid information about social condition and 
social process, processing of this informa- 
tion, and reporting of this processed in- 
formation 

In a sense then, social indicators should, 
at least theoretically, encompass every 
aspect of society But there are limits to 
what is achievable We must, therefore, 
dismiss the idea of a global approach It is 
probably not necessary in this article to 
trace the history of each of the past efforts 
But by and large these can be divided into 
major categories those which attempt to 
measure in global terms the results of 
certain programmes, e g investments in 
education and their outcome in terms of 
number of educational institutions, number 
of students and faculty, etc , or investments 
in criminal justice and their outcomes m 
terms of amount of crimes In other words, 
the emphasis is on the structural aspects of a 
society The second category relates to 
those which attempt to measure the per- 
formance, 1 e measuring social conditions 
in terms of individual wellbeing This means 
eliciting responses from the population on 
each of the indicators as to its satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction 10 A significant effort in this 
direction is currently being undertaken by 
the Organisation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD), Paris 11 

The efforts in the two categories reflect 
two different sorts of data base While the 
former can be designed on the basis of 
officially published statistics, provided these 
meet the criteria, the second must necessari- 
ly rely on sample surveys An example of 
these can be found in the criminal justice 
area Official criminal justice statistics have 
existed for decades m many countries 

\ 


Becaue of certain inherent deficiencies 
these series are not considered to be adequ- 
ate for social indicators A general view is 
that since a crime, as reported and re- 
corded, reflects the interaction between the 
three, i e the offender, the victim and the 
law enforcement, the statistics must show 
these Since the late 1960s efforts are under 
way in several countries, through victimiza- 
tion surveys, to elicit information to supple- 
ment the criminal statistics 

The important point here is that statistics 
collected for a particular purpose may not 
be suitable for other purposes It is, there- 
fore, fair to say that for a meaningful social 
indicator programme new data sets have to 
be developed Also, the new data sets and 
sample surveys have to be coptinued for 
some time before successful use of these can 
be made It is not unusual to observe that 
there are lagging effects working in certain 
sectors In conclusion, it can be stated that 
the development of social indicators is 
lengthy and complex process 

RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 

Until recently the quantum of research in 
the field of social defence was limited The 
majority of studies were in the form of 
students’ theses and dissertations During the 
last few years, however, some significant 
steps have been taken by the Government 
of India These include (i) the establishment 
of a planning, research, evaluation and moni- 
toring division within the Department of 
Social Welfare This division funds a large 
number of research projects in universities, 
institutions and voluntary organisations, (u) 
the revamping of the erstwhile Central 
Bureau of Correctional Services into the 
National Institute of Social Defence This 
Institute has research, training and clearing 
house functions, and lastly, highly signifi- 
cant for social science m general, the crea- 
tion of the Indian Council of Social Science 
Research 
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It is not difficult to glean from the above 
that most research is funded by the govern- 
ment This is not peculiar to India The 
government also produces statistical in- 
formation, statistics are generally consi- 
dered to be neutral in that these alone do 
not favour one decision over another 
However, because decisions that policy 
makers take are often shaped by the avail- 
able information, statistical information 
could become a major agent in social 
defence policy change But the neutrality of 
statistical information becomes suspect if we 
consider who produces this information and 
with what motive The kinds of facts that are 
selected for reporting, the way the facts are 
presented, the individuals and agencies to 
whom these are distributed, and the infer- 
ences that are invited will eventually shape 
the outcome and subsequent facts Informa- 
tion yields power to those who have it 

There is a danger, therefore, that the type 
of research studies to be conducted, the 
hypotheses to be tested the data to be 
collected, the variables to be examined, will 
have to be approved by the government It 
is probable that researchers who report 
negative findings may receive less than 
objective disposition This is only an 
apprehension, however, reports of research 
studies are got published by the authors 
even though their funding has been from 
government In the long run, if research is 
tutored the whole purpose of research will 
be defeated Administrators and bureauc- 
rats are not irrational people, their concep- 
tion of rationality is different They are not 
contented with today’s progress but wish to 
build long term support for their program- 
me Naturally they will look to people who 
can be helpful now and m the future In this 
context a social scientist cannot say that he 
is outside the government By supplying 
information, with the additional aura of 
scientific respectability, he becomes inevit- 
ably immersed m politics and in that sense 


becomes a policy shaper if not a policy 
maker 

It is against these fears we suggest that 
social science research is potentially impor- 
tant and it can make a significant contribu- 
tion to the achievement of national goals If 
India hopes to meet the challenge of press- 
ing and growing social problems, innovative 
and controversial thinking and research 
must be encouraged Social problems do not 
fail within the boundaries of a single disci- 
pline, and so interdisciplinary and multidis- 
ciplinary research must be earned out 

In conclusion, specific to the field of 
social defence, it is not enough to say that 
nsmg enme m cities is a bad thing and 
something must be done about it We want 
to know its scale, its trend, its causes, its 
perpetrators, its impact, and the range of 
policies and options which are open to 
governments to deal with it We do not want 
simply to deplore ever nsmg enme rates in 
the urban centres We want the most accu- 
rate and careful studies to provide meaning- 
ful information Our urgent need is for 
research and analysis with which to dispel 
our ignorance of the dimensions of enme 
and cnmmality and help us formulate a 
comprehensive social defence strategy for 
the years and decades ahead 

SATYANSHU KUMAR MUKHERJEE 
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RESEARCH IN SOCIAL WORK 

Social work is a practice profession Re- 
search is a search endeavour Social work 
research then has the function to search out 
answers to questions raised regarding alter- 
nate interventions or treatments in social 
work practice and to search out answers to 
problems or difficulties faced by social work 
practitioners m the practice of their profes- 
sion Since the core social worl( methods 
(casework, group work, community orga- 


nisation, administration) already have a 
large and yet developing repository and 
armoury of techniques and tools, it is not 
necessary for social work practice to claim 
social work research as one of its methods in 
order to look a respectable practice profes- 
sion 

One reason for mistaking social work 
research for a method of social work prac- 
tice is that some generic research skills are 
also useful m social work practice such as 
identifying aspects of the problem, selecting 
the crucial ones to be tackled, identifying 
and selecting the elements of information to 
be collected and the best sources from which 
the different data may be collected, the art 
of interviewing, collating the items of in- 
formation to draw inferences for treatment, 
etc Thus the relationship of research to 
social work practice is the unconscious 
transference of research skills to social work 
practice but labelled, again unknowingly, as 
social work practice tools and skills It can 
be argued that social work research is a 
technique of social work in that social work 
research procedures are applied or utilised 
in the diagnosis of individual, group or 
community problems and in selecting alter- 
nate treatments in the light of both the 
diagnosis and prognosis of the ’case’ The 
social work practitioner may later ’evaluate’ 
the status of the ’case’ pnor to closing it in 
order to ascertain its success/failure levels 
The practitioner may even monitor the 
progress of the case in terms of the distress 
relief quotient that she computes from time 
to time so that at the point at which the 
distress factors are minimised or eliminated 
and the relief factors are maximised, she can 
close the case as successful. The above 
would be particularly true of what is now 
known as ’single subject’ social work re- 
search studies It may be added in paranth- 
esis that it is not unlikely that this new term 
is a revision of an older one, namely, case 
study, which case workers often employ 
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WHAT IS SOCIAL WORK RESEARCH 0 

Social work research is the use of the 
scientific method in the search of know- 
ledge including knowledge of alternate 
practice and intervention techniques which 
would be of direct use to the social work 
profession and thus enhance the practice of 
social work methods Social work research 
is the species that belongs to the genus social 
research or more specifically referred to as 
social science research Thus research in the 
social sciences is research m behavioural 
and personality aspects of society Social 
work research focusses on or confines itself 
to select aspects of behaviour and alternate 
modes of behaviour modifications In other 
words social work research helps to find 
ways and means to enhance social function- 
ing at the individual group community and 
societal levels 

The ignorant may then tend to draw 
comparisons between social work research 
and social surveys on the one hand, and, on 
the other, between social research and 
social surveys These are futile exerases in 
comparison For, a social survey is, by 
definition and characteristics, a research 
typology and the design’ and not a generic 
term for search for knowledge in the general 
area of social sciences or in the specific area 
of social life, though one cannot deny that 
social surveys become popular vehicles of 
social life’ studies and so tended to assume 
the name of the ’master’ Survey research, 
the more appropriate term for soaal survey, 
is not to repeat “search for knowledge in 
any one particular aspect of human be- 
haviour and personality” 

To unravel these terms, then social re- 
search is an abbreviation for social saence 
research Soaal science research or soaal 
research has two major dimensions to_it_ 
One is the substantive area in which re- 
search is done The other dimension per- 
tains to the methodological issues From the 


substantive viewpoint we talk of soaological 
research research in political science or 
political science research research m social 
work or soaal work research The methodo- 
logical dimension of social science research 
would focus on the general and specific 
strategies to be adopted m fulfilling the 
objectives of the research study Thus it 
includes such general strategies as histoncal 
research or library research, empirical or 
field research The latter would include such 
specific streams as experimental designs 
case studies etc Thus, usually when we 
refer to social work research we really mean 
that we are referring to the substantive 
aspects and not necessarily the methodolo- 
gical aspects Hence confusion gets worse 
confounded m soaal work education 

One may then raise the question, why are 
the research methodology courses m school 
of soaal work labelled as soaal work 
research courses 0 The answer should be as 
follows Given the fact that the substantive 
area of interest of social work research is the 
whole canvas of social work practice, it is 
presumed, and nghtly so, that this may 
require research strategies — generic and 
specific — which may have to be worked out 
to meet the specific peculiar conditions of 
social work field Thus, even the methods, 
techniques and tools that are available m the 
general armoury of social science research 
may need to be modified when applied to 
soaal work research so that the measure- 
ments become relevant, reliable and valid 
Therefore the schools must teach the social 
work research methodology course m the 
framework of social work practice and mot, 
as is now the unfortunate situation, inde- 
pendent of the social work framework 
When the social work research' methods 
course is taught independent of the soaal 
work framework, it is most probable that 
the class is taught soaal saence research 
methodology and not soaal work research 
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HOW CAN RESEARCH BE USEFUL TO 
SOCIAL WELFARE 

One can see there are three major ave- 
nues of collaboration between social work 
research and the field of social welfare It is 
useful (a) m identifying and characterising 
problems which social welfare can tackle, 
and in the efficacy of different diagnostic 
and treatment alternatives available to the 
social work practitioner, (b) in identifying 
and characterising conditions and/or in- 
terventions which would help prevent social 
problem from occurring, l e , preventive 
social work or reduce/eliminate social mor- 
bidity, (c) m identifying conditions or situa- 
tions to be promoted in order to strengthen 
social functioning and toning up the social 
health of society These can be spelt out m 
greater detail 

(a) Curative This would mean the iden- 
tification of problems giving nse to social 
work intervention, conditions under which 
these problems arise, 1 e , genesis of the 
problem, major factors including predispos- 
ing, precipitating and intervening major 
conditions and the ‘mix 1 with whicn they 
occur at different points of time to cause 
these problems, the points of time in the 
‘growth’ of the problem at which it can be 
identified easily and tackled, alternate ave- 
nues available to tackle and dissolve the 
problem, vanations in intervention details 
depending on stages at which the identifica- 
tion takes place, etc 

(b) Preventive Ascertaining the conditions 
under which the predisposing factors can be 
prevented from occurring or m channelising 
them into acceptable behavioural and perso- 
nality traits for the enhancement of social 
wellbeing 

(c) Promotive Enhancing the social func- 
tioning of individuals, groups and communi- 
ties in order to raise the social well-being of 
each individual 

It needs to be emphasised here that these 
three major dimensions need to be explored 


with respect to different social work client 
groups and beneficiaries At the same time, 
with each, appropriate strategies of research 
will have to be evolved and utilised accord- 
ing to the base of social work activity e g, 
‘identifying’ research, ‘monitoring’ research 
and ‘evaluation’ research 

GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT Or RESEARCH 

Abroad Let us firstly broadly review the 
state of art of research in social work in the 
western world Obviously, there is no one 
‘composite’ western picture or profile 
Hence we first scan the scene in the English 
speaking world based on the availability of 
literature from these countries 

One could not have disagreed with Saiyid 
Zafar Hasan’s observation m 1961 that 
“Social work research is in an under- 
developed state even in the United States 
where the profession of social work has a 
much larger tradition than in India” 1 But 
one is pleasantly surprised at the change 
that has taken place in this situation during 
the last decade or so because of the changes 
in emphasis on social work practice areas 
For example, emphasis on problems of 
psychic imbalances and familial disturb- 
ances has been growing increasingly Cor- 
respondingly, demands for social work in- 
tervention through casework method have 
been assuming greater importance in 
affluent societies At the same time, admi- 
nistration of welfare services, more than 
methods like group work and community 
organization, has been receiving recognition 
in the field of social work 

As a sequel to this shift m the nature of 
problems attended to, increasing emphasis 
is being placed on a variety of evaluation 
studies, involvement of (non-social work) 
practitioners and m the use of computer 
technology Correspondingly, there seems 
to have been a decline in research pertaining 
to description of different problems, de- 
velopment of typologies, causal and di- 
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agnostic analyses, besides correlations and 
path analyses etc 2 

This shift in research emphasis may have 
occurred because traditional researchable 
issues have been exhaustively studied and/or 
have established comprehensive patterns or 
trends Another probable reason for the 
movement away trom traditional research 
issues is that corresponding varieties of 
social services have also been set up as 
though to a chemical formula It may also be 
true as Brenner says The current cnsis m 
accountabilitv has illuminated the failure of 
traditional research to provide sufficiently 
relevant effective and efficient modes of 
mquirv into social services ' 3 Burk and 
Peterson point out that more traditional 
kinds of research per se are not needed in 
the accountability area what is needed is 
more evaluation of ongoing counselling 
programs and efforts 4 Their view is sup- 
ported bv an analysis of current trends in 
social work research 

A rev lew of articles published m various 
journals ot interest to professional social 
workers reveals that the recent trends in 
social work research can be broadly classi- 
fied into four major categories (a) evalua- 
tion research (b) refinement in measuring 
techniques (c) practitioner-researcher in- 
tegration (d) use of research techniques by 
practitioners m monitoring their interven- 
tion activities 5 

Evaluative research is being undertaken 
under a v arietv of captions the simplest and 
commonly known is a kind of follow'-up 
studies Studies on implications or effects, 
efficacv and effectiveness measurement of 
effects durability of effects are some more 
to be added to the list Different client levels 
are covered for evaluation At the indi- 
vidual level for instance N-of-one and 
N-of-tw o method subject-as-his-own con- 
trol research casework self-evaluation are 
some of the research programmes Evalua- 


tions of agencies groups and different 
specialized services like mental health and 
health-care are in demand Computer tech- 
nology is being used not only in interviewing 
but m assessment and modification of be- 
haviour 

Involvement of community/group mem- 
bers is a common procedure m social work 
practice Equally common is the involve- 
ment of social workers in research either as 
a part of her responsibility' or supplementary 
to social work practice Collaborations be- 
tween researcher and specialized practition- 
er and participation of community members 
are being introduced 

Computer assistance is in demand to 
reduce non or para-social work activities m 
order to minimize undue utilization or 
wastage of social work skills In fact the 
most encouraging trend is the last — use of 
research techniques by practitioners For, it 
has always been recognised that so long as 
social work practitioners do not make social 
work research a part of their functions 
neither practice nor research can develop 
substantially Essentially then, practitioner 
research is one in which practitioners evalu- 
ate their interaction with clients by usmg 
systematic research techniques Thus prac- 
titioner research generates and investigates 
a set of principles relating to practice that 
are based on the interaction between work- 
er and clients 

Thus, practitioners are helped to, empir- 
ically define what they are doing with their 
clients and why they are following a particu- 
lar course of treatment as well as monitor 
the effect of their intervention 

India From all available information it 
seems that until about the fifties student 
research w’as almost the only research activ- 
ity in the schools of social work in India 
The change m the number and nature of 
social work research took place as a result of 
the impetus given to social research in 
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general by the Planning Commission, Gov- 
ernment of India Since research was im- 
plied in planning, the Planning Commission 
set up a research programmes committee 
(RPC) whose function, inter aha, was to 
farm out studies in different fields and 
aspects to different research agencies and 
institutions m order to obtain base-line data 
for planning purposes The RPC was 
followed by the Central Social Welfare 
Board which sponsored a few field studies in 
the area of social welfare undertaken by 
schools of social work because they were 
assumed to be the repositories of social 
work knowledge and research expertise and 
hence the appropriate media through which 
to bring forth meaningful action-related 
research findings 

An overall review of the state of art of 
social work research as well as social welfare 
research would reveal that for quite a few 
reasons there has been little growth and 
practically no developments in the research 
front in India This is evident from observa- 
tion made by social work education at these 
different points of time in India — 1961, 1972 
and 1977 These show that there has been 
senous stagnation or at least very poor 
growth in research in India Given the fact 
that social work education was introduced in 
India in 1938, Sayid Zafar Hasan pointed 
out in 1961 that “very little has been done 
which is really of worth” 6 In 1972 Ranade 
lamented that “social work research is far 
from impressive from either the qualitative 
or the quantitative angle” 7 

As the committee of .social science re- 
search observed, “Much of the research in 
social work cannot meet the standards of 
ngorous professional work and there is 
conspicuous absence of competent criticism 
which would ensure minimum standard of 
quality There has also been an obvious 
fragmentation of research in this field and 
unrelated studies on different problems 
Even where a number of studies have been 


done on the same problem these are invari- 
ably non-comparable because the methodo- 
logical tools differ, the basic concepts vary 
and the very presentation of findings is 
divergent The sporadic nature of research 
in social work and related fields in India has, 
to a large degree, contributed to the poor 
quality m terms of initial preparation of 
design of the study, reliability and accuracy 
of data, strength of evidence to justify 
conclusions and lucidity of presentation” 8 

ORGANISATION BASE 

(a) Funding Currently one can identify 
three major agencies from whom funds are 
available for research The first and fore- 
most is the Ministry of Social Welfare The 
special feature of tins agency is that, firstly, 
it provides funds to applicant agencies for 
undertaking research in the general area of 
social welfare It is, of course, assumed here 
that the project applied for should fall 
within the purview of the ministry’s activi- 
ties, that it is well designed, and it can be 
executed at reasonable cost of time and 
money The second feature is that the 
ministry identifies specific issues for study 
and canvasses with appropriate research/ 
educational institutions to undertake the 
study in each State Thus, projects initiated 
by the ministry will cover a good cross- 
section of the nation and so will reflect the 
Indian scene A review of its work during 
the last five years -for- which information is 
available reveals that the ministry has been 
sponsoring research studies including the 
evaluation of social welfare schemes It has 
also undertaken the enormous task of com- 
pilation of social welfare statistics During’ 
the period 1973-74 to 1983-1984 the ministry 
sponsored 228 studies in social welfare and 
social development including the evaluation 
of programmes implemented by it 

The second funding agency is the Indian 
Council of Social Science Research 
(ICSSR) Social work is just one of the 
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many research areas which it supports 
However it must be mentioned here that 
the ICSSR avoids duplicating areas of spon- 
sorship supported by the Ministry of Social 
Welfare 

The third agency from which funds are 
available is the University Grants Commis- 
sion which offers small grants to teachers to 
undertake small and medium scale projects 
m social work and related fields 

(b) Execution Most of the social welfare 
projects sponsored by the Ministry of Social 
Welfare are undertaken by schools of social 
work Unii ersity Departments m social 
sciences and social science research insti- 
tutes in different states ICSSR funds are 
utilised more by sociologists who work on 
‘social problems of interest to the social 
work profession 

PROBLEMS 9 

Finally to complete the brief review of 
the current situation the question is What 
factors contribute to this stunted growth 9 A 
number of reasons have been put forth by 
different reviewers 10 Briefly, nine different 
problems have been cited by these sources 
These are according to the committee on 
social science research (1) inadequacy of 
funds (2) shortage of research personnel, 
(3) inadequacy of research facilities (4) 
load of teaching, (5) lack of research incen- 
tives (6) lack of research training. (7) 
obstacles to communication and utilisation 
of research and (8) absence of machinery 
for research planning and coordination A 
ninth problem may be the ‘youth of the 
profession itself 

One cannot deny that all these problems 
exist At the same time one is not entirely 
sure that some of these at least could also be 
excuses for not doing research For exam- 
ple while it may be conceded that funds are 
not in unlimited supply it may also not be 
possible to deny that all available research 


funds have not been utilised for w'ant of 
applications for research grants What is 
more probable is that funds are not general- 
ly available for setting up permanent re- 
search units In this connection funding 
agencies may legitimately ask whether it is 
right for researchers or research institutions 
to take the stand that they either get grants 
for units (and they will then do research) or 
they would not touch the money even for ad 
hoc projects In reality, assuming that funds 
are available only for ad hoc projects it is 
the general impression that the policy of 
something-better-than-nothing has its 
advantages The primary advantage is that 
acceptance of ad hoc grants would be good 
proof that the institution and researcher 
concerned have the motivation for research, 
and are prepared to ‘make-do’ with what is 
available but ‘not-that-nch research In 
fact, a senes of ad hoc projects can be 
dovetailed and undertaken in sequence 
provided the ‘total research plan is worked 
out at the very beginning 

Even apart from this, assuming that furth- 
er ad hoc grants are not promised or made 
available the work that is done is not lost 
and at some time or the other, one can add 
to the work done Pointedly, it w r ould be 
interesting to know' how' many social work 
researchers have applied for grants under 
the Indian Council of Social Science Re- 
search, the Ministry of Social Welfare or the 
University Grants Commission 

The second problem is the paucity of 
research workers As of 1979 more than ten 
thousand persons had been trained m the 
social work profession It is doubtful if even 
one percent is doing any research work One 
would normally expect teachers at the post- 
graduate levels to be doing some research 
But it is generally know'ii that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the social work academic staff 
do no research work at all Hence the 
question why are they doing no research 9 
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One major reason for this lack of parti- 
cipation in research activities may be the 
lack of motivation Apart from any lack m 
training in research methods, or the inade- 
quacy of the training, it is not unlikely that a 
number of them lack that research attitude 
and related prerequisites which keep these 
potential researches from ‘attempting to 
swim in the beginning researchers pool’ 
While Ranade has pointed out that the main 
problem is the ‘youth of social work’ which 
makes problem formulation and related 
pre-research steps difficult to climb, one 
would also be inclined to add that it is the 
inability of the ‘potential researchers’ to 
identify, formulate and clarify the research 
problem — a substantive rather than a 
methodological exercise One may even 
hazard the view that many student projects 
are poorly executed, not merely because the 
students themselves are poor material as 
they cannot ‘think properly’ but because 
many research guides themselves are grop- 
ing in the dark 

From the teachers’ viewpoint one cannot, 
of course, disregard a legitimate claim made 
by some that they are so involved and 
loaded with the teaching-supemsion- 
practice syndrome that they cannot venture 
into research While one need not reject this 
claim, it may be stressed that it is this very 
involvement in the practice and teachings of 
substantive social work that helps the pro- 
fession to identify the lacunae in knowledge, 
the inadequacy of theones, and the prob- 
lems in the application of knowledge and 
skills, and is, therefore, the fountain spring 
of research issues Why then are teachers 
and social work practitioners not doing even 
this’ In fact, even if they do not themselves 
do any research, they could work in active 
collaboration with those who can do re- 
search in social work (but for one reason or 
the other have mo expertise in substantive 
social work) One cannot ask for a more 
ideal team set-up It is this absence of a 
tie-up providing for feed-in and feed-back 


that is pathetic What these teachers and 
practitioners need to do is to refresh or learn 
anew to tone up their critical thinking 
faculties and have their minds alert to 
researchable problems No amount of re- 
search which lacks this practical insight is 
worth the time, money, personnel and effort 
spent on any research or practice or prog- 
ramme 

Given this fundamental feature of the 
problem of personnel and funds, it is not 
surprising that the organisational set-up for 
research m social work is also of an ad hoc 
nature in that there are only a few institu- 
tions with permanent research units It is 
argued by some that if funds were freely 
available for setting up research units, the 
tempo of research would increase and the 
quality would improve 

As regards the other problems one cannot 
say that these are not important ones But, 
as already mentioned, one should seriously 
ask oneself, whether the profession can 
afford or should take the luxunous view- 
point that it will wait for all the problems to 
be solved before it decides to take up 
research at more meaningful levels If these 
were the answers, then social work deserves 
to continue to be a permanent infant 

UTILISATION 

Not much information is available on the 
utilisation of research findings by social 
work educators, social work practitioners, 
social welfare planners and social welfare 
administrators The Ministry of Social Wel- 
fare as a matter of policy gives clearance for 
publication of reports of research and eva- 
luation studies sponsored by it to the project 
director who has conducted the study It 
also disseminates the findings through pub- 
lication of summaries of the research studies 
and their distribution The reports are sent 
to the administrative departments con- 
cerned at the Centre and in the States The 
findings of the evaluation studies give a 
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feedback in regard to the performance of 
different schemes and help in the framing of 
corrective measures A review of articles 
that have been published in Indian journals 
leaves one with the impression that (a) little 
of the small quantum of research that is 
done is reported, (b) there is relatively little 
reference to research studies in the articles 
that are published, and (c) practically no 
article discusses the implication of research 
findings for the practice of social work 

The weak research orientation in social 
work could, inter alia, be attributed, as 
Richard L Simpson 11 does, to (a) intellec- 
tual fadism and conflict between segments 
of the profession, (b) people orientation, (c) 
tasks and career ladders that do not require 
one to do or use research, and (d) commun- 
ity norms and agency policies that restrict 
the application of knowledge 

FUTURE 

In order to rectify the above situation, it is 
necessary in the first place that the social 
work profession ceases to depend on other 
social science disciplines for its research 
inputs and outputs Firstly, it is for social 
work educators to integrate the theory and 
practice of social work with research in 
social work Secondly, and at the same time, 
sponsors of social work projects must insist 
on a research proposal clearly indicating the 
’ultimate objective’ of the proposed study 
and to identify its apphcation-base Thirdly, 
and as a corollary to the second, funding 
agencies must insist on the researchers 
concerned submitting certain documents as 
a part of the final presentation These are 
(a) the detailed research report, (b) a 
summary of the research report for wide 
circulation, and (c) a concrete plan for the 
utilisation of the findings The last is for the 
immediate use of welfare agencies and 
social work practitioners 

Coming back to the basic question of 
integration of research and practice, one 


fails to understand how the educators can 
fail in their primary duty to the profession 
For the educator must work in collabora- 
tion w'lth the practitioners and get the 
necessary feedbacks from them about the 
pressure points and problems that the work- 
ers face and for which they need insights To 
do this, they must have sensitive training to 
identify questions and problems This can 
be done as follows 

In the first place, training in social work 
research must get integrated into the train- 
ing of social workers, not merely as a 
separate course m social research or social 
work research, but as part and parcel of the 
teaching of substantive courses In effect, 
the teachers concerned must draw from 
research studies their salient findings and 
must critically review the methodology and 
findings with their students This will help 
students to familiarise themselves with the 
quality, adequacy and range of research 
inputs with respect to the topics under 
discussion At the same time their critical 
analytical tools must be sharpened in their 
field work practice Thus, m sum, the 
syllabus of each and every substantive and 
methods courses must have this additional 
topic review of research on 

In order to strengthen the hands of 
educators-researchers and to enhance the 
quality of research, it is also necessary to 
pay attention to the organisation of social 
work research in the country Essentially, 
the first step here is to establish an impartial 
central agency for the promotion of social 
work research This agency should ask all 
institutions, agencies and individuals con- 
cerned to register themselves with the agen- 
cy, identify potential research issues and 
submit statements on problems on which 
they would like to work 

The second step would be to screen these 
various applications and ’problem state- 
ments’, provide training if necessary m the 
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formulation of research problems, and re- 
quest all eligible agencies to submit research 
proposals Subsequent steps would be to 
screen, help improve, grant needed money 
for pilot project etc, and thus, slowly but 
steadily, fill in the canvas of social work 
research and enhance the competence of 
social work researchers in the country 

P RAMACHANDRAN 
RD NAIK 
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RURAL COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 

Community Development has been de- 
fined as “a movement designed to promote 
better living for the whole community with 
the active participation and if possible on 
the initiative of the community, but if this 
initiative is not forthcoming spontaneously 
then by the use of techniques for arousing 
and stimulating it in order to secure its 
active and enthusiastic response to the 
movement” 1 Many other definitions can be 
given — but most are vanations of the same 
theme 

Two of the basic factors that emerge from 
the definition is the emphasis on the de- 
velopment of the community and the parti- 
cipation of the people in their own develop- 
ment The other aspect that needs to be 
noted is that while the people are expected 
to show mitative some external stimulus for 
bringing about change is not excluded This 
is an important factor in developing coun- 
tries The level at which most people live in 
these countries is not conducive to their 
taking an initiative in a long-term program- 
me of development for the total community 
In developing countries, the national gov- 
ernment is the agent for starting program- 
mes of community development and seeking 
and stimulating participation of the mem- 
bers of the community Unless the people 
respond to the programme it is not likely to 
succeed 

The problem on the other hand is one of 
the resources available at the national level 
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These are limited and hence there has to be 
an effort to mobilise the community to work 
for and to contribute to their own de\elop- 
ment The major factors to be reconciled in 
trying to define community development for 
developing countries are the role of the 
government and the role of the people Too 
often enthusiasts for community develop- 
ment have tended to over-emphasize the 
role of the people without giving due consid- 
eration to their capacity to initiate maintain 
and participate in the programme 

The concept of community development 
assumes the capacity of the people to solve 
their own problems Such an assumption is 
necessary to launch a programme Never- 
theless such an assumption should not 
exclude aid from external agencies as the 
assumption has limitations in the Indian 
context When one takes into account the 
conditions of poverty, illiteracy ill-health 
and socio-economic stagnation prevailing m 
rural communities, their relative isolation 
and low capacity to profit from science and 
technology it is difficult to have faith in the 
limitless capacity of the rural people to 
fashion a life for themselves Still, for 
bettering their living conditions, their in- 
volvement and participation are necessary 
The problem here is also one of reconciling 
the role of an externa! agent and its capacity, 
to develop internal dynamism for bringing 
about social transformation Faith in demo- 
cracy is an automatic corollary of the 
assumption in the capacity of the-people to 
solve their problems To meet the emerging 
needs, community development has to have 
faith in the use of modem means 1 e 
technology Usually, the use of technology 
has tended to benefit a part of the commun- 
ity but community development emphasizes 
the development of the total community 
What is being suggested is that there is a gap 
or contradiction between the assumption 
underlying community development and the 
realities of the rural situation 


A United Nations document defined com- 
munity development as follow's “The term 
community development designates the uti- 
lization under one single programme of 
approaches and techniques which rely upon 
local communities as units of action and 
which attempt to combine outside assistance 
with organized local self-determination and 
effort, and which correspondingly seek to 
stimulate local initiative and leadership as 
the primary instrument of change In 
agricultural countries in the economically 
under-developed areas major emphasis is 
placed upon those activities which aim at 
promoting the improvement of the basic 
living conditions of the community, includ- 
ing the satisfaction of some of its non- 
material needs” 

The emphasis here is the coordination of 

all programmes under a single programme 

It also lays stress on the use of resources and 

self-determination of the local community 

to bring about change 
% 

There are some other problems Neither 
of the definitions are specific with regard to 
the primary goals of community develop- 
ment Is if merely to improve the living 
conditions of the people 7 Is it to develop a 
sense of community 7 Is it to promote 
self-determination to solve their own prob- 
lems 7 Is it to enable the individual members 
m the community to have initiative to 
overcome their difficulties 7 Could there be 
contradiction between these objectives 7 

THE COMMUNITY 

Neither of the definitions of community 
development indicates what is to be under- 
stood as “community” 

The concept of community is not easy to 
define There are a large number of defini- 
tions emphasizing different aspects — 
sentiment, locality, services, organization, 
interest, cooperative action, etc For the 
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purpose of community development, one 
would have to define community as “a 
group of people living in a contiguous 
geographical area and interacting to meet 
their needs ” 

A question can be raised with regard to 
the size of the population A pragmatic 
approach would suggest the village being 
considered as a community unit If the 
population of a village is too small, it could 
be grouped with the neighbouring village or 
villages There is need to be clear as to what, 
is meant by “community” in initiating com- 
munity development programmes 

METHODS 

The major approach in community de- 
velopment is extension education, 1 e , to 
bring to the people information regarding 
the manner m which they can increase their 
output and other contribution using means 
suggested as a result of experimentation 
The principle of extension emphasizes self- 
help, working with people, understanding of 
the cultural milieu, development of lead- 
ership and working with all groups 

Another approach used in community 
development is coifimumty organization 
This is a process ^n which the community 
identifies its needs or objectives, orders 
these needs, findi resources (internal and 
external) to deal with these needs or objec- 
tives, takes action in respect of them and in 
so doing extends and develops cooperative 
and collaborating attitudes and practices in 
the community While in extension the 
larger emphasis is often on change in the 
behaviour of the individual, in community 
organisation the approach is to get col- 
laborative action They are not exclusive In 
India, while the major approach has been 
extension, the community organization 
method has also been used In community 
organization, the effort is to stimulate either 
the existing organizations and institutions or 
newly developed ones in the community to 
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involve the people and harness their ener- 
gies m meeting its needs 

EARLIER COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROG- 
RAMMES IN INDIA 

The community development programme 
was launched in India on 2 October 1952 
There were earlier experiments in rural 
development in various parts of the 
country — programmes launched by a num- 
ber of organisations and individuals These 
efforts did have some bearing on the con- 
cepts, methods and activities of community 
development A cursory glance at these 
programmes would be useful 

Early Experiences Rabindranath Tagore 
was responsible for setting up the Rural 
Reconstruction Programme at Sriniketan in 
1921 The basic idea was “to bring back life 
m its completeness into the village” This 
was accomplished by making the villages 
self-reliant using modern methods for in- 
creasing production, making the villagers 
aware of their cultural traditions and de- 
veloping their physical and intellectual abili- 
ties The Sriniketan programme emphasized 
taking a holistic view of rural life, the 
importance of cultural aspects and the need 
for improving material resources The acti- 
vities undertaken included demonstrations, 
organization of cooperatives, training in 
handicrafts and cottage industries, forming 
youth groups, encouraging music and drama 
and organisation of festivals The program- 
me had a limited success due to limited 
resources and could be carried out in only a 
few villages Tagore was drawn to village 
uplift work because he was distressed at the 
cultural degeneration of the villages He 
worked for their cultural regeneration His 
approach was to educate the people — “light 
through learning” was the motto of this 
programme 

The YMCA started a programme in 1921 
in Martandam m Kerala, the purpose of 
which was “to bring about a complete 
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upward development towards a more abun- 
dant life for the rural people spiritually, 
mentally, physically, socially and economi- 
cally” The approach was to provide the 
necessary advice to villagers to enable them 
to help themselves The centre at Martan- 
dam was an effort at demonstration of 
improved agriculture animal husbandry, 
poultry bee keeping etc It also provided 
for training local villagers who would carry 
the message of rural development to their 
villages The spiritual aspect was considered 
in the development of the people The effort 
was limited the idea being that Martandam 
would be a ’beacon light’ and the message 
would spread and continue to grow from 
village to village The villagers themselves 
were to decide what kind of organization to 
form to improve their conditions 

“Sevagram’ was an experiment attemp- 
ted by Mahatma Gandhi His approach was 
based on many planks ( 1 ) village autonomy 
(village swaraj) — decentralization, (u) iden- 
tification with the villages, ( 111 ) self- 
purification, (iv)self-example and self- 
reliance, (v) development of cottage indus- 
try, (vi) basic education, (vn) production for 
village consumption, (vm) prohibition, and 
(ix) removal of untouchability The aim was 
to bring about social and economic equality 
and to give equal opportunity for the educa- 
tion of all The method was to create a sense 
of social responsibility and self-rule based 
on it Gandhiji stressed the need for moral 
values through non-violence as the means to 
achieve the objective of development of the 
rural people Thus, a strong tradition of 
constructive work came to be established 
The bhoodan and gramdan movements 
were in the true sense a continuation of the 
Gandhian tradition 

The programme started by Brayne in 
Gurgaon (1927) was to “jerk the villager out 
of his old groove, convincing him that 
improvement is possible and kill his fatal- 
ism ’ The contents of this programme 


were comprehensive He set up village 
guides who were to act as a link between 
the villages and the government depart- 
ments There was an element of imposition 
in this programme as it was government 
sponsored (Brayne was a Deputy Commis- 
sioner) High pressure methods were used 
as quick results were sought Increasing 
agricultural production, stoppage of waste 
and improvement of health and hygiene 
were some of the aspects of the programme 
Brayne’s own enthusiasm earned the prog- 
ramme as long as he was there but after him 
there was a decline We should also refer to 
rural reconstruction programmes in Baroda 
and Mysore (now Karnataka) The Firka 
scheme in Madras (now Tamil Nadu) was 
mtended to bring about upliftment of the 
village society 

The Etawah Pilot Project was the fore- 
runner of the community development 
programme It was launched m 1948 with 
the object of seeing “what degree of produc- 
tive and social movement as well as initia- 
tive and self-confidence and coordmation 
can be developed ’ The other aspect of 
the expenment was its reproducibility, in- 
tensity of people’s co-operation and de- 
velopment of village leadership The vilhage 
level worker was trained as a multipurpose 
worker Social education was initiated to 
elicit people’s cooperation The activities 
included reclamation of land, agricultural 
demonstration, and supply of seeds and 
manure 

The results of the expenment were en- 
couraging The success of the programme in 
bnnging abort physical benefits and 
changes in the behaviour of the people 
encouraged the government to spread the 
programme The first 55 community de- 
velopment projects launched m 1952 in- 
corporated certain elements m the expen- 
ence at Etawah, especially the institution of 
the multipurpose village level worker 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 

The programme of community develop- 
ment was established as part of the First five 
year plan Initially, it consisted of 55 pro- 
jects, each comprising about 300 villages 
with a total area of 400-500 square miles and 
a population of about 200,000 The project 
area was conceived as being divided into 
three development blocks, each consisting 
of about 100 villages and a population of 
about 60,000 to 70,000 

The First Plan also proposed the estab- 
lishment of a rural extension network along 
lines recommended by the grow more com- 
mittee After the first set of community 
projects were launched, the subsequent 
pattern was first to take up every new 
development block under the national ex- 
tension scheme and, after a period, to 
introduce the more intensive community 
development programme in a steadily in- 
creasing number of blocks in a phased 
manner 

The dual system continued for several 
years until, on the recommendation of the 
study team on community projects and 
national extension service, headed by Bal- 
wantrai Mehta, which reported at the end of 
1957, a single system of community develop- 
ment was introduced The period for a 
project was to be ten years, a first stage of 
five years with a larger budget, and a second 
stage of five years, with a somewhat smaller 
budget The penod for introducing com- 
munity projects in all the blocks in the 
country, numbering about 5,000, was ex- 
tended from 1960 to 1963 

Community development was described 
as the method through which the Plan 
sought to initiate a process of transforma- 
tion in the social and economic life of the 
villages A distinctive feature of the prog- 
ramme was the integrated approach to rural 
development The community development 
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programme emphasized people’s participa- 
tion through their own initiative, self-help 
and self-reliance and provision of technical 
knowhow to the village people for bettering 
their economic condition While there was 
concentration on economic and technologic- 
al change, community development in its 
philosophy and objective reiterated its faith 
m the integrated and total approach to rural 
community development After all, it is the 
human element m production which sustains 
and emphasizes itself m attitudes, values 
and patterns of living 

The programme of community develop- 
ment had several aspects There was major 
emphasis on agriculture as nearly three- 
fourths of the rural population is dependent 
on agriculture for its livelihood The 
approach was to increase production by 
making inputs available — irrigation, seeds, 
fertilizers, etc Improvement of hvestock, 
soil conservation, village forestry and 
dairying were some of the other aspects of 
the agricultural programme Development 
of cooperatives, encouragement of village 
industry, provision of elementary educa- 
tion, and rural water supply were also taken 
up In the Fifth plan, a minimum needs 
programme was initiated in which it was 
expected to provide the following to the 
village communities drinking water, elec- 
tricity, schools, roads, health facilities, 
housing, nutrition and environmental im- 
provement 

From the Third plan there was some 
effort to have programmes providing for 
economic assistance to the economically 
weaker sections of the village community 
The activities of the community develop- 
ment programme have tended to expand 
from plan to plan This was in response to 
the realization of the emerging needs of the 
rural community as a result of implementing 
some of the programmes The process still 
continues 
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ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP 

In developing countries the role of admi- 
nistration in bringing about socio-economic 
change is important This is all the more so 
in a vast country with great diversity and 
inadequate resources at the village com- 
munity level Community development in 
India is a countrywide programme with 
various facets The pattern of administra- 
tion that developed was more or less the 
same throughout the country As stated 
earlier, while the village was considered as a 
unit of operation, the block was the admi- 
nistrative unit The Block Development 
Officer (BDO) was the chief officer There 
were eight extension officers in agriculture, 
animal husbandry, industries, cooperatives, 
panchayats and sanitation and two social 
education organizers (one male and one 
female) 

At the village level there were village 
level workers who had a jurisdiction of 
about 10 villages consisting of a population 
of 6,000 to 7,000 The BDO was responsible 
to the District Collector The Development 
Commissioner was responsible for commun- 
ity development at the state level The 
function of the BDO was to be a team 
leader and coordinate the work of the 
extension officers As technical officers, the 
latter were under the control of their own 
respective departments For instance, the 
Agricultural Extension Officer is responsi- 
ble to the Block Development Officer for 
administrative purposes but for technical 
aspects, he is responsible to the District 
Agricultural Officer 

THE CRITICISMS 

The community development programme 
did arouse the people' and there was a 
response to it However, there were critic- 
isms, partly because too much was expected 
too soon 

In the euphoria of independence and the 


feeling that problems could be solved in a 
short period, the lack -of a very manifest 
transformation of rural society was consi- 
dered to be an indication of the programme 
not making sufficient impact That tradi- 
tional societies take time to change was not 
realized This is not to indicate that the 
community development programme was 
without faults It was spread too fast and 
hence got diffused and it was not possible to 
maintain the totality of the programme 
Personnel who were deeply motivated could 
not always be found However, the prog- 
ramme was altered before it had sufficient 
innings 

This is not to deny that some of the 
criticisms of the programme were not valid 
It was felt that the community development 
programme had not aroused people enough 
for them a participate actively in the 
programme The programme tended to be 
schematic and the pattern was the same 
throughout the country This was partly 
understandable in the initial stages Howev- 
er, in a country with vast variations, it was 
felt that it did not cater to groups with 
special needs and also to areas with specific 
problems It was also felt that community 
development had not resulted in increasing 
agricultural production While raising agri- 
cultural production was an important aspect 
of the community development programme, 
yet poor progress on this front led to the 
criticism that it did not give sufficient 
attention to agriculture 

PAN CHA Y ATI RAJ 

Changes were introduced in the program- 
me by the government m response to some 
of these criticisms The genesis of the 
panchayati raj institution was to infuse 
people's participation in development prog- 
ramme “The establishment of democratic 
institutions at the district and block levels m 
addition to panchayats at the village level 
was felt to be an essential and inevitable 
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step if rural development was to proceed not 
only rapidly but largely on the basis of local 
effort and resources” The panchayati raj 
institutions came into being as a result of 
recommendations made by the Balwantrai 
Mehta study team which strongly favoured 
‘democratic decentralization’ 

Different states had different panchayati 
raj structures In some states, the district 
level (zila panshad) was the principal level 
for decentralization In most states, howev- 
er, the block level (panchayat samiti) was 
given greater functions while the district 
level was one for coordination Basically, 
there were three tiers The village pan- 
chayat, members of which were elected by 
the adult population of the village (who also 
formed the gram sabha), was at the base 
The next tier was a panchayat samiti which 
was at the block level In some states, there 
was a direct election of the members In 
others, there was an indirect election The 
zila panshad was at thejhstrict level The 
pattern of election of the members was not 
uniform in all the states 
One of the tasks of nation building and 
development is to bring members of the 
national community into a network of rela- 
tionships which enable them to participate 
actively in decision making affecting their 
individual and group welfare It was this 
task that was expected to be accomplished 
by the establishment of the panchayati raj 
institutions It is difficult to assess their 
performance That there was inadequacy in 
the scheme was recognized and, conse- 
quently, a number of committees were 
appointed to look into the matter 2 Some 
changes were effected as a result of recom- 
mendations made by these committees The 
committee on panchayati raj institutions 
headed by Ashoka Mehta suggested a 
change in the structure by recommending a 
two-tier structure — mandal panchayat for a 
population of 15,000 to 20,000 and zila 
panshad at the district level The major 
problem here would be the administrative 
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linkages as this is very important m a 
country where the administrative system is 
the major agent of social change 

There is general acceptance that the 
panchayati raj has not been an effective 
instrument of rural social change Two 
different points of view have emerged in the 
analysis of the causes One point of view is 
that panchayati raj institutions were cap- 
tured by the rural elite and used for their 
own benefit or at best to distribute patron- 
age to their own clientele Consequently, 
development was lopsided and tended to 
create tensions The other argument is that 
the panchayati raj institutions had really no 
chance to function due to lack of resources, 
indifference of the administrative system, 
lack of real delegation of power, frequent 
changes of policy and programmes and to 
some extent deficiencies in the structure 
The concept of local institutions which 
would enable the members of the commun- 
ity to participate and share m the benefits of 
development and programmes is basic to 
democracy What is needed is a reconsidera- 
tion of the role of these institutions and the 
delegation of power to lower levels to make 
decisions The mobilisation of resources 
requires serious thought Without resources 
(which is the case now) the institutions 
cannot be functional However, there is 
little doubt that the panchayati raj institu- 
tions have created an awareness and a 
psyche for development They have also 
made people more articulate 

AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

The criticism that community develop- 
ment has not resulted m increased agricultu- 
ral production can be seen from two points 
of view Increase m agricultural production 
was not the only objective of the community 
development, although its primacy was 
stressed The other view could be that since 
nearly 75 per cent of the rural population is 
dependent on agriculture, could there be 
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development without an increase in agri- 
cultural production^ The shortage of food- 
grains m the fifties and early sixties made 
the situation problematic The community 
development programme m a sense became 
the scapegoat for food shortage A new 
approach (1960-61) was attempted to in- 
crease agricultural production through the 
adoption of intensive agricultural develop- 
ment programme (IADP) in one selected 
district m each State The basic idea was to 
provide the necessary inputs in those areas 
where production could be maximised The 
number of village level workers m these 
districts which came under the IADP was 
doubled The programme was intended to 
contribute to rapid increase m agricultural 
production in the selected areas and to 
suggest new innovations and combinations 
of practices which could be of special value 
elsewhere It was based on the idea of 
making available all the essential inputs 
such as fertilizers, pesticides, improved 
seeds, improved implements, credit etc and 
laying down composite scientific demonstra- 
tions on a large scale 

In the course of the Third Plan, in 1964, 
following the approach of IADP, an Inten- 
sive Agricultural Area Programme (IAAP) 
was introduced on a large scale in blocks 
selected for paddy, millets and wheat 

The IADP and the IAAP were precursors 
of the next phase in agricultural develop- 
ment known as the ‘green revolution’ which 
arose from the success of new high-yielding 
varieties of seeds The new programme was 
based on the following assumptions (i) the 
new varieties can more than double the per 
acre productivity of the major foodgrain 
crops, ( 11 ) concentration of high-yielding 
seeds and complementary modem inputs m 
lmgated areas can realise maximum poten- 
tial gains, ( 111 ) incentives would prove effec- 
tive in the adoption of scientific practices 
urged on the farmers by the government 
The basis of these assumptions -could be 
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questioned But the fact that in 1967-68 the 
agricultural production increased to 95 mil- 
lion tonnes raised hopes of a breakthrough 
svith regard to food shortage However the 
question still remains as to whether the 
conditions of the community improved as a 
whole, consequent upon the increase in 
agricultural production Those who had the 
capacity to invest did gain substantially from 
the higher yields The gap between the 
haves and have-nots increased Higher agri- 
cultural production did not necessanly lead 
to the development of the total community 

SFDA AND MFAL 

An analysis of the situation indicated-the 
need for looking at specific groups which 
were under-privileged and areas which had 
special problems A global schematic prog- 
ramme was not adequate to raise the level of 
living of all the groups m the rural areas 
Over a period of time, a large number of 
other programmes were started to meet the 
needs of these groups and areas 

In the Fourth five year plan two schemes 
known as the Small Fanners Development 
Agency (SFDA) and Marginal Farmers and 
Agncultural Labourers Development Agen- 
cy (mfal) were introduced for making small 
and manginal fanners economically viable 
and improving the lot of landless agncultu- 
ral labourers by raising the output of small 
holdings and generating employment 
through subsidiary occupations These prog- 
rammes were introduced to reach the weak- 
er sections of the rural community (Any 
person possessmg one to two hectares was 
considered a small farmer and the person 
not having more than one hectare was 
considered a marginal farmer) The SFDA 
programme was to identify the appropnate 
groups of farmers and also (i) their special 
problems as producers, (n) the means by 
which they could be helped to overcome the 
handicaps and render their economies more 
viable, and (m) the arrangements by which 
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those means could, in fact, be provided The 
agency was to function as a coordinator 
between the identified farmers, credit in- 
stitutions, development departments and 
extension organizations at the field level It 
is estimated that 170 lakh farmers had been 
identified by 1980 and about 70 lakhs 
enrolled as members of the cooperative 
societies 

AREA PROGRAMMES 

There were two programmes which 
looked at the area rather than at the specific 
groups The Drought Prone Area Program- 
me was initiated in the Fifth plan This 
programme aimed at conservation, develop- 
ment and utilization of the optimum capaci- 
ties of land, water, livestock and human 
resources in the selected districts The mam 
thrust of the effort was to be in the direction 
of, restoration of proper ecological balance 
m the selected areas The main components 
of the programme were (i) development 
and management of irrigation resources, (u) 
soil and water conservation and afforesta- 
tion, (m) restructuring of the cropping 
pattern and pasture development, (iv) 
changes in agronomic practices to suit pre- 
vailing conditions, (v) livestock develop- 
ment, ^ind (vi) development of small and 
marginal farmers and agricultural labourers 
By the end of the Fifth plan the total 
number of blocks covered was about 350 

In the Command Area Development 
Programme, the main emphasis was on the 
improvement of water and drainage system 
and on various on-farm development activi- 
ties Irrigation water can be used to increase 
productivity if the area is ready to receive 
the supply The land has to be properly laid 
out and water channels constructed to carry 
water to individual fields and drainage 
provided to remove excess water, and farm 
roads have to be constructed for easy access 
to the field The Command Area Develop- 
ment Programme had the objective of meet- 
ing these needs. 


INTEGRATED RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

During the latter part of the Fifth plan, 
the concept of integrated rural development 
was mooted Originally, the approach 
seemed to be rather limited These were as 
follows (i) removal of unemployment and 
significant under-employment, (n) an 
appreciable rise in the standard of living of 
the poorest sections of the population, (in) 
provision by the state of some of the basic 
needs of the people in these income groups 
like clean drinking water, adult literacy, 
elementary education, health care, rural 
roads, rural housing for the landless and 
minimum services in the urban slums 

The approach was more comprehensive in 
the Sixth Plan with the emphasis still on the 
removal of poverty According to the Plan 
document “The mam objective of the IRD 
programme will be to evolve an operational- 
ly integrated strategy for the purpose, on 
the one hand, of increasing production and 
productivity in agriculture and allied sectors 
based on better use of land, water and 
sunlight, and on the other, of the resource 
and income development of vulnerable sec- 
tions of the population in all the blocks of 
the country” 3 

The plan recognised that since the bulk of 
the rural poor were landless, there was a 
need to create new productive assets The 
operational strategy of the IRD included (i) 
drawing up a five year development profile 
for each district, (u) systematic guidance in 
agriculture to the small and marginal far- 
mers, (in) special programme of assistance 
to the poorest of the rural households, (iv) 
exploitation of the potential in the secon- 
dary and tertiary sectors, (v) efforts to 
involve representatives of the poor in plan- 
ning the programme for the village, (vi) 
implementation of-the programme through 
a single agency and strengthening the admi- 
nistrative field organisations About 50 to 60 
per cent of the families m a block on the 
average are below the poverty line (about 
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10 000-12 000 families) The programme 
hoped to provide specific assistance to about 
3,000 families on an average in each block 
dunng the Sixth plan period 

A provision of Rs 5 lakhs per block in the 
first year Rs 6 lakhs m the second year and 
Rs 8 lakhs each in the last three years was 
proposed to be made 

TRAINING 

One of the major strengths of the com- 
munity development programme m India in 
the rural areas was the plan to tram all the 
personnel in the programme This was 
found necessary as the programmes were 
being launched for the first time and the 
administrators had hardly any experience to 
run such a programme In the earlier days, 
the training programme was confined to the 
village level workers but soon it was found 
necessary to provide training to the officials 
at the block level as well as the district level 

The general content of the training prog- 
ramme included (i) understanding of the 
village situation (economic, social, cultural 
and political), (n) understanding community 
development programme and its philosophy 
and objectives, (in) principles, philosophy 
and techniques of extension as applied to 
the community development programme, 
(iv) techniques of programme planning, (v) 
eliciting public cooperation, (vi) administra- 
tive structure of community development 

A number of training centres were set up 
Some of them were for village level work- 
ers, some for extention officers and block 
development officers A national institute of 
training was set up where senior officials 
were brought together for discussing the 
programme with non-officials 4 The training 
programmes are still continuing but the 
content has changed to some extent in view 
of the changes m the programmes m rural 
development 


EVALUATION 

Monitoring and evaluation were recog- 
nised as important constituents of the imple- 
mentation of the programe 

The Government of India set up in the 
initial stages of planning itself a Programme 
Evaluation Organization under the overall 
direction of the Planning Commission It 
has regional as well as project offices spread 
over the whole country A number of 
studies have been undertaken but by and 
large, the emphasis has been on targets and 
attainment of project goals Policies and 
goals of rural development have not been 
evaluated There is some rethinking in 
recent years and concurrent and quick 
evaluation studies are also being under- 
taken 

The monitoring aspect of the programme 
is weak There is also rather poor utilisation 
of the fundings of evaluation studies 

PROBLEMS 

From the foregoing it is evident that there 
is substantial concern for the development 
of rural communities While there have 
been changes m the approaches and the 
programmes, a continuous and constant 
effort has been made for improving the 
quality of life of the rural people However, 
the achievements have been short of ex- 
pectations 

One of the reasons for this may be too 
many changes m the programmes and the 
approaches to rural development The con- 
cept of community development which was 
the earliest approach gave way to emphasis 
on panchayati raj institutions and later to 
emphasis on agricultural development 
Beyond this, a multiplicity of organizations 
were set up to cater to the needs of specific 
groups and areas There is now an effort to 
introduce the concept of integrated rural 
development However, the approach here 
seems to be diffused as a cluster of program- 
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mes seem to be considered integrated rural 
development instead of it being a basic 
philosophy governing the total process of 
rural development 

The setting up of different agencies to 
look after specific programmes and the lack 
of coordination of these agencies with the 
block development organization which con* 
tinues to be the basic unit for rural develop- 
ment and programmes has also affected the 
achievements 

The village is now being used as a unit for 
the development In the Indian situation a 
community is generally equated with the 
village With the programmes launched for 
specific groups, the emphasis on community 
per se is lacking Moreover, with greater 
stress on target groups, the area planning 
approach has somewhat fallen in the back- 
ground So the unit of planning for com- 
munity development is not clearly defined 

Among the principles of community de- 
velopment is that it should work with all the 
groups in a community While there is some 
mention about the role of women and youth 
in development, the programmes planned 
for them have been rather thin There is also 
an element of inconsistency in the term 
community development Is the emphasis 
going to be on community or on develop- 
ment 9 Community assumes a ’we feeling’ — 
a sense of belonging The development 
process tends to bring in a sense of competi- 
tion and may tend to create disharmony 

Self-reliance is one of the objectives of 
development programmes in India Howev- 
er, the programmes that have been laun- 
ched seem to increase the dependence of the 
rural people on the government rather than 
developing a sense of self-help 

The rural population in India is very 
large Their needs are manifold The re- 
sources of the country are limited Hence, 
any programme launched by the govern- 


ment cannot meet the demanding challenge 
of rural development These programmes 
should act only as stimulants and demon- 
stration Ultimately, the community has to 
respond and organise itself to meet its 
needs 

A P. BARNABAS 


NOTES 
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RURAL HEALTH SERVICES 

Rural health Services in India were de- 
veloped on the basis of the directions and 
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guidance provided by the health survey and 
development committee (Bhore committee) 
in 1946 The community development prog- 
ramme which was launched on 2 October 
1952 was the first integrated rural develop- 
ment strategy for all round development of 
rural areas It was proposed to establish one 
primary health centre in every community 
development block The primary health 
centres were conceived as the nuclei from 
which the primary health care services 
would radiate through the sub-centres over 
the countryside Their operational responsi- 
bility as envisaged at that time was to cover 
medical care, control of communicable dis- 
eases, maternal and child health, nutrition, 
and collection of vital statistics Each prim- 
ary health centre had three sub-centres, a 
sub-centre was looked after by a trained 
midwife, to provide MCH services 

The health survey and planning committe 
(Mudaliar committee) 1961, studied the 
functioning of primary health centres and 
the progress made in establishing them To 
improve the operation of primary health 
centres, this committee recommended a 
reduction in the population covered by 
them, expansion and strengthening of dis- 
trict hospitals, and introduction of mobile 
teams of specialists to provide necessary 
supervisory and consultancy services to the 
periphery 

The 1961 census indicated disturbing 
trends in the increase of the country’s 
population and the failure of the ‘clinic 
approach’ to popularise the adoption of 
contraceptive practices A committee was 
appointed by the Government of India to go 
into the organisation required to implement 
the family planning programme 1 In 1964, 
the Government of India decided to adopt 
an ‘extension approach’ for promoting fami- 
ly planning and integration of MCH services 
with the family planning programme It also 
decided to have one single-purpose family 
planning field worker for every 20,000 rural 


population and a block extension educator 
for every primary health centre An expan- 
sion of facilities at primary health centres 
and an increase in the number of sub- 
centres under each primary health centre 
was also envisaged Accordingly, it was 
decided to have one sub-centre for every 
10,000 population with a trained auxiliary 
nurse midwife and one lady health visitor to 
supervise and guide the work of four sub- 
centres Besides adding to the physical 
facilities and equipment, it was also decided 
to add one medical officer and other sup- 
porting staff at each primary health centre 

The foregoing pattern of developing rural 
health services continued till the Fourth five 
year plan The primary health centres func- 
tioned as centres of medical relief, and the 
first anchor against disease and ill health 
They were neither expected nor equipped to 
provide diagnostic facilites, surgical proce- 
dures or hospitalization and treatment of 
senous ailments The mam objectives of 
health programmes during this penod were 
(i) to control or eradicate communicable 
diseases, and (n) to provide curative, pre- 
ventive and promotional health services 
Important health programmes relating to 
malaria, smallpox, tuberculosis, leprosy, 
MCH and family planning were im- 
plemented in the field as vertical program- 
mes through um-purpose workers 

Primary health centres and sub-centres 
were designed to make primary health care 
available throughout the rural areas 
Though most of the primary health centres 
and sub-centres were established as pro- 
vided in the five year plans, they were not 
able to effectively cover the entire popula- 
tion under their jurisdiction The expanded 
health facilities achieved some success m the 
control of communicable diseases, provision 
of MCH services, and popularising family 
planmng methods and m providing medical 
relief, however, progress in other fields was 
far below expectations The organisation 
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also did not fulfil its promise of providing 
primary health care to the rural population 

By this time, besides the establishment of 
primary health centres and sub-centres, the 
health organisation had a large number of 
field workers recruited and trained to look 
after individual health programmes There 
was one basic health worker for every 
10,000 population to look after the malaria 
programme, one family planning health 
assistant and one smallpox vaccinator for 
every 20,000 population Besides these 
national programmes, other health prog- 
rammes like leprosy, tuberculosis and 
trachoma also had field staff in areas where 
the incidence of these diseases was high 
Thus for every 10,000 rural population, 
there were two or more male health workers 
and one female worker (auxiliary nurse 
midwife for maternal and child health prog- 
ramme) In addition, there was on an 
average one health supervisor for every four 
health workers 

All these programmes were being run 
almost independently to each other by staff 
recruited under each programme There 
was little or no coordination between the 
field workers of these programmes and even 
at the supervisory level there were separate 
and independent functionaries, though m 
the majority of these programmes, a prim- 
ary health centre formed the apex of a 
pyramid At the district and state headquar- 
ter levels too there was separate staff for 
family planning, public health and curative 
health services Not only was there a broad 
division between the staff engaged m the 
programmes of health and family planning, 
but in most of the states there was also a 
vertical division m the staff engaged in 
different health programmes, like malana, 
small-pox, tuberculosis, leprosy, cholera, 
etc This state of affairs had come into 
existence because various health program- 
mes, and later the family planning program- 
me, were launched at different times and 


each was conceived to run vertically with its 
own staff While there has been success in 
varying degrees in each programme it was, 
however, disquietening to note a growing 
demand for increase of staff under each 
programme The justification offered for 
this demand was the need to reduce 
population/area covered by each worker A 
question was, however, raised whether the 
same objective could not be achieved by 
coordinating these programmes and pooling 
the personnel Could not such an integra- 
tion reduce the population/area of each 
worker, thus making his coverage smalle 
and consequently more effective 9 This re- 
sulted m the following recommendation 
made at the first meeting of the executive 
committee of the Central Family Planmn 
Council held on 20 September, 1972 "Step 
should be taken for the integration ol 
medical public health and family planmn 
services at the penphencal level A commit 
tee should be set up to examine and mak 
detailed recommendations" 

The Planning Commission was also seize 
of the problem and in the report of th 
steering group on health, family planmn 
and nutrition for the Fifth five year plan th 
following observations were made “Famil 
planning and nutrition have been in opera 
tion for 6 long time -These programmes ar 
mostly vertically conceived and are bein 
implemented at the field level by the staf 
deployed to implement these programme 
individually, with little coordination or in 
tegration of the services The steering grou 
feels that the proper integration of health 
family planning and nutrition programmes u 
highly desirable as it would be more econo 
mical and effective It may be appreciate 
that the multi-purpose health worker (wh 
may be designated health auxiliary foi 
convenience of reference) would be en 
trusted with cairymg out integrated func 
tions and would have greater rapport wit 
the people in rural areas who would natural 
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Iy look to him for all their needs m the field 
of naturally reinforcing components of 
health, family planning and nutrition 

In pursuance of these recommendations, 
the, Government of India appointed a com- 
mittee on multi-purpose workers under the 
health and family planning programmes in 
October, 1972 The committee submitted its 
report in September, 1973 recommending 
(i) multi-purpose workers for the delivery of 
health, family planning and nutrition ser- 
vices to the rural community, (n) one 
P H C for every 50,000 population, (m) 
each P H C to be divided into 16 sub- 
centres each having a population of 3,000- 
3,500 depending on topography and means 
of communication, (iv) each sub-centre to 
have a team of one male and one female 
worker, (vj one male and one female 
supervisor to supervise the work of four 
sub-centres, (vi) the doctors at P H C to 
divide the population on a geographical 
basis for their field visits, (vu) for effective 
integration of workers engaged in vertical 
programmes of health and family planning, 
the concept of integration to be extended to 
the district and state levels The committee 
also suggested the job responsibilities and 
training programme for various categories 
of health workers 

The Government of India accepted the 
recommendations of the c'ommittee except 
the ones m respect of one PHC for every 

50.000 population and one sub-centre for 

3.000 to 3,500 population, instead it was 
agreed to have a sub-centre for 5,000 
population 

The primary objective during the Fifth 
Plan was to provide minimum public health 
facilities integrated with family planning and 
nutrition for vulnerable groups — children, 
pregnant women and nursing mothers The 
accent during the Fifth Plan was on (i) 
increasing the accessibility of health services 
to rural areas, (n) correcting the regional 


imbalance, (m) further development of re- 
ferral services by removing deficiencies in 
district and sub-divisional Hospitals, (iv) 
intensification of the control and eradication 
of communicable diseases, especially malar- 
ia and small pox, (v) qualitative improve- 
ment in the education and training of health 
personnel, and (vi) development of referral 
services 

The minimum needs piogramme, along 
with the training of multipurpose health 
auxiliaries and more vigorous efforts for 
eradication and control of communicable 
diseases formed the core of the health care 
programmes Backward and tribal areas, 
which had so far been neglected, were to 
receive preferential treatment in the imple- 
mentation of the health programme 

Under the national programme for mini- 
mum needs, the primary health centre 
complex was to continue to remain the 
nucleus around which the rural health care 
services were to be built up The goals were 
to be achieved through, (i) the integration 
of health, family planning and nutrition 
programmes, (u) augmentation and reo- 
rientation of training programmes, (in) 
tr aining special functionary as a multipur- 
pose health worker to dehver integrated 
health care services, and (iv) making up 
deficiencies m buildings, staff, equipment, 
drugs, etc of the primary health centre 
complex m a coordinated way 

The minimum needs programme received 
the highest priority and was the first charge 
on development outlays under the health 
sector The targets were (i) one primary 
health centre for each community develop- 
ment block, (u) one sub-centre for a popula- 
tion umt of 10,000, (m) making up the 
backlog and deficiencies m buildings, staff, 
equipment, etc, (iv) provision of drugs at 
the enhanced level of Rs 12,000 per annum 
per PHC and Rs 2,000 per annum per 
sub-centre (v) upgradation of one in four 
PHCs to 30-bed rural hospitals Existing 
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curative establishments such as dispensar- 
ies, sub-distnct hospitals, etc were to be 
functionally integrated with PHC complex 
To ensure more effective functioning, PHCs 
which did not have adequate road com- 
munications, safe drinking water supply and 
electricity, were to be provided these essen- 
tial amenities under the minimum needs 
programme on a high priority basis The 
same consideration applied m the location 
of new PHCs In effect, to make a better 
impact the minimum needs programme was 
offered as a package I consisting of health 
care, potable water supply, adequate road 
communication and rural electrification A 
sizeable component of the outlays on mini- 
mum needs programme was for the provi- 
sion of drugs at the sub-centre, primary 
health centre and rural hospital level The 
endeavour during the Fifth Plan was to 
make essential drugs available to the rural 
areas at cheap prices 

In physical terms about 101 PHCs, 11,036 
sub-centres and 1,293 rural hospitals were 
provided in the Fifth Plan, besides making 
up deficiencies in buildings, staff, equip- 
ment and drugs at the existing centres and 
sub-centres Outlays adopted under the 
minimum needs programme for each State 
were proposed to be earmarked in order to 
ensure that the States do not make cuts m 
expenditure or divert funds 

In keeping with the pledge to provide 
better health facilities to the rural popula- 
tion, the rural health scheme was launched 
on 2 October 1977 This came about 25 
years after the introduction of the country’s 
community development programme 
Structured around the central philosophy of 
“people’s health m the people’s hands”, the 
scheme envisaged the provision of one 
community health worker for every village 
or community with a population of 1,000 

The government took up this scheme in a 
big way because of the conviction that the 
health care delivery system had failed to 


give even the minimum of health care 
coverage to the large rural population de- 
spite the expansion of the rural infrastruc- 
ture Preventive and promotional health 
care had not received enough attention The 
major stress has been on the curative, 
urban, hospital-oriented sectors, whereas 
the major causes of morbidity in the Indian 
population lay m the realm of preventible 
diseases 

The objective of the scheme is to make 
both preventive and promotive primary 
health care facilities along with treatment o 
common ailments, available to every villa 
ger For this purpose one community healt 
worker will be provided for every 1,00 
population or approximately one per vil 
lage Over 1 6 lakh community health work 
ers had been trained by April 1981 

The rural health scheme starts with th 
community health worker, who is from th 
village, selected by the community, wilhn 
to serve it and enjoying its confidence Thi 
volunteer trainee, during the three months 
training period, is taught the basic element 
of health care and family welfare Th 
major stress is on promotional and preven 
tive health with simple curative and firs 
aid-components added, health education 
simple referral capabilities, and famihant 
with traditional health practices prevalent u 
the locality He functions as an importan 
agent to social change, bridging the cultura 
and communication gap between the profes 
sion and the masses 

Implementation of the multipurpos 
workers’ programme is being toned up t 
make it move a little ahead of the commun 
lty health workers programme m order t 
provide an effective organisational and re 
ferral framework It is envisaged that by th 
end of the Sixth five year plan (1980-85) 7 
per cent of the requirements for one mal 
health worker and one female health worke 
for every 5,000 of the population would b 
achieved The integrated health care pro 
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ramme covering the various components of 
health, family welfare, nutrition, maternity 
and child health etc will be through these 
personnel specially trained for the purpose 

Traditional systems of medicine are being 
given a significant place m the evolution of 
the health care pattern in the country The 
nch contribution which these systems can 
make, especially in the preventive and 
promotional aspects, have been fully taken 
into account m incorporating these compo- 
nents m the rural health scheme 

The primary health centres will serve as 
neighbourhood hospitals with referral link- 
age to ‘intermediate' and district hospitals 
In order to reorient medical education 
towards the needs of the country, and 
community care, three primary health cen- 
tres are being attached to each of the 106 
medical colleges 

RURAL INFRASTRUCTURE 

Based on the accepted policies of the 
government, the following infrastructure 
had been developed by 1 April 1980 in 
the rural areas for the delivery of primary 
health care 

Community health workers — over 1,20,000 
Trained indigenous birth 
attendants (dais) — over 2,50,000 

Sub-centres — 48,918 

Primary health centres — 5,524 

Upgraded primary health centres 
(rural hospitals) — 294 

With the introduction of the scheme of 
community health volunteers, the facilities 
have been further augmented at the primary 
health centres, with the addition of a third 
medical officer and laboratory facilities for 
routine investigations Medicines worth Rs 
12 000 were provided at each primary health 
centre before the introduction of the com- 
munity health volunteers scheme This 
amount has been raised to Rs 18,000 per 


annum for the PHCs covered under the 
community health volunteers scheme In 
addition, medicines worth about Rs 60,000 
to Rs 72,000 are provided to community 
health volunteers at the rate of Rs 600 per 
community health volunteer per year for 
treatment of minor ailments Each sub- 
centre is also provided medicines worth Rs 
2,000 per annum Thus, with the introduc- 
tion of the community health volunteers 
scheme medicines worth about Rs 94,000 to 
Rs 1,06,000 per annum per primary health 
centre area has been provided against only 
Rs 28,000 before the introduction of this 
scheme 

With assistance from the Government of 
the U K , 1,000 primary health centres were 
provided physical facilities and equipment 
between 1977 to 1979 for attending to 
tubectomy, medical termination of pregnan- 
cy and minor surgical interference m diffi- 
cult obstetric cases 

In an effort to develop referral services, 
294 primary health centres were developed 
into 30-bed rural hospitals with diagnostic 
facilities and specialist services m medicine, 
surgery, obstetrics and gynaecology and 
paediatrics by 1 April 1980 It was proposed 
to upgrade an additional 164 primary health 
centres into rural hospitals during the Sixth 
Plan (1980-85) 

In addition to the primary health centres 
and sub-centres there were over 16,000 
dispensaries functioning in rural areas in 
1980-81 They are providing only medical 
relief to the population It is proposed to 
involve them m the total health care deliv- 
ery system by establishing -proper linkages 
between them and the primary health cen- 
tres and sub-centres 

Under the scheme of re-onentation of 
medical education, 318 mobile services 
teams at the rate of three mobile teams for 
each medical college have been provided to 
106 medical colleges during 1978-80 These 
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teams would also provide specialised medic- 
al care to the rural areas 

FUTURE PLANS 

In recent years, there has been consider- 
able rethinking on the special, technological 
and philosophical basis of the development 
of health services in the country There has 
been senous dissatisfaction with the existing 
model of medical and health care services 
with its emphasis on hospitals, specialities 
and super-specialities and highly trained 
doctors which gets lunitied in practice most- 
ly to, urban areas and which is availed of 
mainly by the well-to-do classes It is also 
realised that it is this model which is 
depriving the rural areas and the poor 
people of the benefits of good health and 
medical services Senous doubts have, 
therefore, been raised as to whether it was 
nght to adopt a western model of medical 
services and health care the costs of which 
go far beyond our resources, which empha- 
sises curative rather than preventive and 
promotional aspects, and which creates im- 
mense problems because of over emphasis 
on an inappropnately high level of profes- 
sionalisation, institutionalisation and cen- 
tralisation A search for alternative models 
has, therefore, been on for sometime and 
excellent results have been obtained m some 
refreshing experiments conducted by dedi- 
cated individuals and agencies The Group 
on Medical Education and Support Man- 
power (Snvastava Committee) 1975, was 
the first official committee to take this into 
account and to suggest a new approach to 
health care services 

It is proposed that future development of 
health services should be based on the 
following approach ( 1 ) The mam objective 
, should be to provide better health care 
services to the rural areas and to the poor 
people, (u) people have a nght and a duty, 
individually and collectively, to participate 
in the development of health Government 
and the medical profession should help the 


people in the realisation of their responsibil- 
ity by providing a large band of health 
workers from among the community itself to 
take care of basic health needs of the 
community ( 111 ) The government should 
recognise the need for more equitable dis- 
tnbution of health resources, and in order to 
correct the past imbalances, preferential 
allocations should be made for developing 
health services m the rural areas Priority 
should be given to satisfy first and foremost 
the health needs of mothers and children 
and to the weaker sections of society, (iv) 
the main emphasis should be on preventive, 
promotive and rehabilitative aspects of 
health which should be integrated with the 
functions and responsibilities of all those 
institutions which at present are providing 
only curative services, (v) In providing 
primary health care to the people, full 
advantage should be taken of the traditional 
methods and techniques which are scientifi- 
cally sound, familiar and acceptable to the 
community, and easy to adopt For this 
purpose, the facilities and manpower under 
different Indian systems of medicine, should 
be fully utilised in the delivery of primary 
health care (vi) Primary health care should 
form an integral part of the health system, 
proper linkage should be established so that 
the total health system supports the primary 
health care programme by providing con- 
sultation on health problems, referral of 
patients to local and more specialised health 
institutions, and supervision and guidance 
(vu) The further expansion of health facili- 
ties under different systems of medicine 
should be so planned and coordinated that 
they support and complement and not com- 
pete with each other in providing health 
care (vm) Medical education should be 
restructured to give it a positive community 
health bias (ix) The training programmes of 
health workers should be modified to give it 
a special onentation and technical training 
to meet the health needs of the population 
they are to serve (x) Education, motivation 
and provision of services for increasing the 
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adoption and practice of contraception form 
an integral part of primary health care (xi) 
The pace of providing safe, adequate and 
potable water supply to the villages should 
be accelerated 

SIXTH FIVE YEAR PLAN (1980-85) 

The rural health infrastructure was to be 
further strengthened in the Sixth Plan to 
achieve the objective of Health for All by 
2000 A D The norms envisaged were (i) 
one community health volunteer for every 
village or a population of 1,000 chosen by 
the community to form the base unit, (n) 
one sub-centre for a population of 5,000 in 
the plains and 3,000 in the hilly and tribal 
areas, (m) one PHC for 30,000 population 
m the plains and 20,000 m the hilly and 
tnbal areas, (iv) one community health 
centre (CHC) for a population of one lakh 
or one community development block 

The community health volunteer scheme 
and the scheme of training and employment 
of multipurpose workers will be continued 
under the Minimum Needs Programme It 
was proposed to increase the number of 
community health volunteers from 1 40 
lakhs on 1 April 1980 to 3 60 lakhs by 1985 
About 40,000 sub-centres were to be added to 
about 50,000 sub-centres existing on 1 April 
1980 This would account for about 74 per 
cent of the total number of 122,000 sub- 
centres to be set up on the basis of the 
mid-1984 rural population An additional 
number of 600 Primary Health Centres were 
to be set up during 1980-85, priority bemg 
given to the tnbal areas To the existing 
1,000 Subsidiary Health Centres, 1,000 were 
to be added dunng 1980-85 by converting 
the rural dispensanes into subsidiary health 
centres All these subsidiary health centres 
will, m subsequent plans, Be converted into 
primary health centres The community 
health centre (CHC), a modified form of the 
upgraded 30-bed hospital, would provide 
for necessary specialities of gynaecology, 
paediatncs, surgery and medicine along 


with the provision of beds In addition to the 
existing 340 rural hospitals, 174 new rural 
hospitals (CHC) were to be set up in the 
plan penod 

The backlog of construction works of 
sub-centres, PHC buildings and residential 
accommodation, along with construction 
works of new units will be taken up and 
completed to the extent resources are avail- 
able The total allocation for the MNP 
under the plans of States/Umon territories 
works out at Rs 577 crores 

MD SAIGAL 

NOTES 

Report of the Committee on Integration of Health 
Services, Ministry of Health, New Delhi, 1963 


RURAL INDEBTEDNESS 

The most comprehensive definition of 
indebtedness has been given by the Reserve 
Bank of India in their Debt and Investment 
Survey of 1971-72 1 The survey defines debt 
as all claims against the households both in 
cash and kind on any particular date Loans 
in kind cover all grams and commodity dues 
payable by households Cash loans include 
all loans taken m cash including loans taken 
from friends and relatives Loans given by a 
trader including amounts due to a shop- 
keeper from whom goods were purchased 
on credit are also covered Unpaid bills of 
doctors, lawyers, etc are also treated as 
liabilities of the households Other out- 
standing claims such as taxes and rents 
payable by households and amounts due to 
banks on overdraft accounts were also 
treated as a part of their liabilities 

ESTIMATES OF RURAL xlEBTS 

Estimates of rural indebtedness have 
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been made from time to time No scientific 
and comprehensive estimations of rural 
indebtedness were made till the Reserve 
Bank of India came into picture in 1937 
Most of these estimates were confined to 
debts incurred by cultivating households, 
they did not take into account debts incur- 
red by non-cultivating households To this 
extent early estimates did not give a com- 
plete account of total rural debts 

Among the early estimates were those 
made by Edward Maclagan and M L Darl- 
ing In 1911, Edward Maclagan estimated 
the total agricultural debt in British India at 
Rs 300 crores 2 In 1925, ML Darling 
arrived at a figure of Rs 600 crores 3 In 
1935, when the burden of indebtedness 
increased heavily due to the economic 
depression of 1929-33, P J Thomas esti- 
mated cultivators’ debts at Rs 1,200 
crores 4 After making adjustments for a 
price decline of 50 per cent in this period, 
the real debt was estimated at Rs 2,500 
crores 

Amongst the more systematic attempts to 
estimate debts we may refer to the survey 
conducted by the Agncultural Credit De- 
partment of the Reserve Bank of India in 
1937 s This survey estimated agncultural 
indebtedness at Rs 1,800 crores After 
adding to this figure an amount of Rs 427 
crores after making adjustments for interest 
rates, taxation, etc the total indebtedness 
has been eatimated at Rs 2,227 crores 
Dunng the secod world war penod, for the 
first time the burden of indebtedness came 
down as nse m agncultural pnces helped the 
farmers in paying back their loans Dr 
Narayanswamy Naidu estimated indebted- 
ness at Rs 1,300 crores 6 After making 
adjustments for areas which went to Pakis- 
tan, indebtedness was estimated at Rs 
1,100 crores 

Since Dr Naidu’s estimate, the burden of 
indebtedness seems to have gone down due 


to increase in agricultural prices The first 
report of the national income committee 
estimated indebtedness at Rs 915 crores 7 
The all-India rural credit survey committee 
report of the Reserve Bank of India esti- 
mated India’s rural indebtedness as Rs 750 
crores in 1951 8 According to the Reserve 
Bank of India’s debt and investment survey 
of 1961, rural indebtedness m 1961 stood at 
Rs 1,956 crores 9 The Reserve Bank debt 
and investment survey of 1971 puts India’s 
rural mdebtednes at Rs 3,848 crores, com- 
prising Rs 3,752 crores in cash and Rs 96 
crores in kind 10 

According to a survey undertaken by the 
Reserve Bank of India, between 1951-1961, 
there was practically no change m the 
number of households under debt Still the 
proportion of households reporting debt 
increased from 44 4 per cent m 1961 to 50 
per cent in 1971 However, 42 8 per cent of 
all rural households, 46 1 per cent of all 
cultivating households, and 34 3 per cent of 
all non-cultivating households reported 
debts in 1971 Changes in average indebted- 
ness per household are given below - 

TABLE— 1 


changes In indebtedness per indebted 
house-hold 


Years 

All 

Agn- 

Non-agn- 


house- 

cultural 

cultural 


holds 

households 

households 

1951-52 

447 

526 

249 

1961-62 

674 

708 

430 

1971-72 

1,167 

1,313 

651 


CAUSES OF INDEBTEDNESS 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture 
observed as far back as 1935 that the Indian 
peasant is bom in debt, lives in debt, dies in 
debt and bequeaths in debt 11 Any enquiry 
into the causes of debt will lead us to the 
problem of poverty of the Indian peasant 
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Poverty itself is due to a number of reasons 
such as lack of capital, cumulative character 
of the debt the structure of the moneylend- 
mg system, etc The causes of indebtedness 
might even include the social environment 
and the psychological make up of cultivator 

In the early stages of India s agricultural 
development, ancestral debt was one of the 
main causes of agncultural indebtedness 
and this burden went on increasing as the 
farmer was not in a position to repay the 
debt due to the uneconomic size of land 
noldings Even »n 1971, the average size of 
holdings stoods at 2 21 hectares 12 Debts for 
consumption purposes (for meeting the day- 
to-day household expenditure) happened to 
be the major form of indebtedness Accord- 
ing to the all Indian Rural Credit Survey 
Committee report, consumption debt 
accounted for 43 2 per cent of debt of 
cultivators m 1951-52' Low incomes of 
farmers, frequent crop failures, high rates 
of mterst charged by the moneylenders, 
expenses on social occasions such as mar- 
riages and illiteracy of the farmer are some of 
the factors which contributed to rural inde- 
btedness 

However m the last 15 years, the nature 
of indebtedness has undergone a change 
Unlike m the past, the bulk of rural debts 
are incurred for productive purposes Vari- 
ous surveys conducted by the Reserve Bank 
of India indicate that the share of produc- 
tive debt m total debts has gone up from 
37 3 per cent in 1951-52 to 54 per cent in 
1971-72 Productive debts are incurred for 
purposes such as capital expenditure on 
farm business, expenditure incurred on 
buying agncultural inputs etc According 
to the Reserve Bank’s debt investment 
surveys, capital expenditure on farm 
business accounted for 34 7 per cent of total 
indebtedness in 1971 and expenditure on 
current farm business accounted for 15 per 
cent of total indebtedness On the other 
hand, the share of expenses incurred for 
repayment of debts has come down from 4 


per cent in 1951-52 to 1 5 in 1971-72 

While productive debts account for the 
bulk of rural indebtedness, we should not 
minimise the importance of unproductne 
debts Though the share of consumption 
debt came down from 49 2 per cent in 
1961-62 to 37 8 per cent in 1971-72 con- 
sumption debt continues to be important 
Recognising the importance of consump- 
tion debts the Sivaraman committee recom- 
mended m 1976 grant of consumption loans 
for purposes such as marriages, religious 
ceremonies, education and medical ex- 
penses to marginal and small farmers, agri- 
cultural labourers and rural artisans 13 

DEBT LEGISLATION 

Debt legislation in India owes its origin to 
attempts made by the British Government 
to enact legislations such as the Indian 
Contract Act, the Indian Evidence Act of 
1872 etc Prior to this, money lending was 
regulated by custom rather than legislation 
Some of the features of the existing money 
lending acts such as judicial determination 
of the amount of interest payable, payment 
of debts in instalments and conditions gov- 
erning mortgage and sale of land were 
already present in some form or other in 
various legislations such as Encumbered 
Estates Relief Acts and Court of Wards 
Acts which were passed by the British 
Government 

The Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act of 
1879 was the first of debt relief acts aiming 
at regulation of moneylending with a view to 
helpmg agriculturists The provisions of the 
act were so comprehensive that the present 
debt legislations hardly vary from the spirit 
of this act The act was amended seven 
times— m 1882, 1886, 1895, 1907, 1910, 
1911 and 1912 These amendments were 
necessitated as the creditors managed to 
find enough loopholes to abuse the various 
provisions of the act 

The essential provisions of the act were 
(a) courts could go behind debt contracts 
and limit the total repayment to double the 
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outstanding principal, (b) Collectors were 
empowered to take over the land of debtors 
for management and pay the debt from the 
rental income, (c) courts could prevent the 
sale of agriculturists’ land by creditors un- 
less specially pledged, (d) debtors and credi- 
tors could apply for conciliation and arbitra- 
tion 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture 
found that the provisions of the act were 
frequently evaded Though the main objec- 
tive of the act was to prevent passing away 
of land from the hands of agriculturists to 
non-agncultunsts, the transfer of property 
both by sale and mortgage had become 
frequent since the act was passed 14 Accord- 
ing to the Gadgil committee, the act did not 
work well due to its misuse 15 In many cases 
the moneylender secured a place on con- 
ciliation boards and had an upper hand m 
them To prevent this misuse, provisions 
relating to conciliation were repealed m 
1911 Both debtors and creditors lost confi- 
dence m the act Provisions of the act were 
used by creditors to evade court proceed- 
ings Creditors lost confidence in land mort- 
gage as the courts had power to declare sale 
deeds invalid The act proved harmful be- 
cause it restricted the flow of credit to the 
agriculturists as the moneylender became 
over-cautious 

Neither the amendments introduced to 
the Indian Contract Act in 1899 nor the 
Usurious Loans Act of 1918 which was 
amended later were able to solve the prob- 
lems which arose due to misuse of the 
Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act of 1879 
These acts aimed at relieving debtors of all 
their liabilities in case of unfair transactions 
These acts had little beneficial effects as the 
debtor had to go to court for justice It was 
against this background that the Royal 
Commission on Agnculture found that the 
Usurious Loans Act was practically a dead 
letter in every province The causes of 
failure of the act were enquired into by 


various provincial banking inquiry commis- 
sions 

It was in the depression period of the 
1930s that a number of debt legislations 
were passed for giving relief to agricultural 
debtors as the burden of debts increased due 
to slump in agricultural prices The Usu- 
rious Loans Act was amended by many 
provincial governments giving increased 
powers to courts m matters of unfair loan 
transactions The Law of Damdupat was 
made applicable in several provinces 
According to the Rule of Damdupat, the 
amount of interest recoverable at any one 
time cannot exceed the principal Provision 
was made for debt adjustment through the 
agency of debt conciliation boards and debt 
relief courts The method adopted was one 
of voluntary conciliation Debt Conciliation 
Acts were passed in Madhya Pradesh 
(1933), Punjab (1934), Assam (1935), Ben- 
gal and Madras (1936) Working of these 
Boards gave some relief to cultivators 
According to the Reserve Bank of India, 
between 1938 and 1950, only a little more 
than Rs 10 crores of debt or about 4 per 
cent of mdebtedness could be scaled down 
benefiting 5 per cent of agriculturists 16 
Though these acts gave some relief to the 
cultivators, it did not give enough relief as 
the method of debt adjustment was based 
on voluntary conciliation The awards could 
be enforced only if the creditors accepted 
the awards 

These measures did not aim at providing 
permanent solution to the problem of inde- 
btedness as they did not aim at rebuilding 
the financial structure 17 As there was no 
alternative credit agency to finance the 
current needs of the cultivator, he did not 
want to antagonise the moneylender by 
approaching the debt conciliation boards 
Due to their unsatisfactory working in the 
Central Provinces, the debt conciliation 
boards were replaced by debt relief courts m 
1939 The debtor could pay his debt in 
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instalments and the instalments were related 
to his repaying capacity The act expired in 
My 1942 

With a view to regulating interest, mora- 
torium laws were passed in U P (1934 and 
1937), Bombay (1938), Madhya Pradesh 
(1938) These measures aimed at staying 
proceedings against agricultural debtors and 
stopping transfer of land for a certain 
period. The element of compulsion was 
increased in the debt acts of the period 
1939-1946 by reducing interest and princip- 
al Madras was the first province to give 
relief to debtors by passing the Madras 
Agriculturists Relief Act of 1938 With a 
view to scaling down debts, Bombay and 
U P also passed similar acts The Bombay 
Agricultural Debtors Relief Act of 1939 
provided for repayment in instalments by 
linking repayment to paying capacity 
According to the Gadgil committee, the 
Bombay Act proved an exception to the 
general trend of legislation by breaking 
away from the depression complex by tack- 
ling the problem of agricultural indebted- 
ness as a whole 18 The government amended 
the act m April 1947 to plug the loopholes 
Under the amended act even debts due tc 
cooperative credit societies could be in- 
cluded m conciliation proceedings 

The debt legislations mentioned here 
mainly aimed at bringing about an improve- 
ment in the terms on which non-mstitutional 
finance was available to cultivators by plac- 
ing restrictions on moneylending opera- 
tions They tned to achieve this objective by 
taking steps such as licensing of moneylen- 
ders, fixation of maximum interest rates and 
compelling moneylenders to mamtam 
accounts Under the Civil Procedure Code, 
civil courts have enough powers to examine 
debt transactions m detail with a view to 
giving relief to debtors These measures 
fulfil some of the important recommenda- 
tions of the Gadgil Committee 

At present, the moneylendmg legislations 


aim at reducing old debts by linking them to 
the repaying capacity of the debtor They 
also aim at liquidating debts either through 
repayment m instalments or through in- 
solvency proceedings In Punjab, U P and 
Madras provisions of the Agriculturists Re- 
lief Acts did not apply to cooperative debts 
Still the moneylendmg acts have not been 
able to give protection to agriculturists 
against the mdigenous banker According to 
the Banking Commission of 1972, the ex- 
isting provisions of different moneylenders 
acts are not adequate for providing protec- 
tion to the public in their dealings with 
mdigenous bankers 19 

EFFECTS OF DEBT LEGISLATIONS 

The real test for assessing the impact of 
debt legislations on indebtedness lies m 
their impact on the extent of rural indebted- 
ness The very fact that the volume of 
indebtedness has increased from Rs 750 
crores m 1951 to Rs 3,848 crores m 1971 
mdicates that the debt legislations did not 
have the desired effects Part of the increase 
m indebtedness was due to substantial incre- 
ase in cooperative credit The availability of 
cooperative credit increased indebtedness as 
even those fanners who would not have 
borrowed money started borrowing money 
The second reason for increase in indebted- 
ness may be attnbuted to the requirements 
of modem agriculture The increased use of 
fertilizers and mechanisation of agnculture 
compelled the farmer to incur debts 

As the debt legislations put many restnc- 
tions on moneylendmg, the professional 
moneylender has started withdrawing from 
the scene To this extent, there is shrinkage 
m the volume of funds available to the 
agriculturists 

The debt legislations gave some breathing 
time to the cultivator to enable him to pay 
back his debts 

Since cooperatives have not been covered 
by debt legislations m many states, they are 
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finding it difficult to recover their loans 
Overdues of cooperatives have increased 
from 20 per cent in 1960-61 to 44 per cent m 
1971-72 The increasing overdues have 
affected the’ability of cooperatives to extend 
credit to the farmer 

These legislations have not been able to 
tackle the evil of indebtedness Even now, 
agriculturists depend upon the money- 
lender for meeting their credit requirements 
and non-institutional agencies account for 
nearly 68 per cent of credit supplied to 
cultivators In the absence of cheap institu- 
tional credit, it will be difficult to control 
moneylenders through legislations alone 

SOME DIMENSIONS OF RURAL INDEBTEDNESS 

(1) Debt per indebted household Average 
debt per indebted household in 1970-71 was 
Rs 1,167 and 42 8 per cent of the rural 
households were indebted Indebtedness 
per household was high m states such as 
Haryana (Rs 2,616), Punjab (Rs 1,920), 
Gujarat (Rs 1,953), Rajasthan (Rs 1,592), 
Karnataka (Rs 1,515), and Himachal 
Pradesh (Rs 1,529) Higher indebtedness in 
these States may be attributed to factors 
Such as better borrowing capacity due to 
more prosperous agriculture, higher size of 
holdings, variations in cropping pattern and 
availability of cooperative credit One or 
more of these factors are applicable to each 
of these States Indebtedness per household 
is relatively low m Assam (Rs 672), Bihar 
(Rs 725), Jammu and Kashmir (Rs 749), 
Onssa (Rs 538) and West Bengal (Rs 544) 
Lower indebtedness in these states may be 
attributed to factors such as lower size of 
holdings and want of strong cooperative 
movement in these states 

(2) Sources of credit In spite of stepped 
up efforts made by the government to 
relieve the rural population of the burden of 
indebtedness by creating alternative sources 
Of supply, credit supplied by private indi- 
viduals accounts for nearly two-thirds of 


the total credit In the period 1951-71, the 
share of private credit came down from 92 4 
per cent to 64 3 per cent while the share of 
institutional credit increased from 7 6 per 
cent to 35 7 per cent Among the institution- 
al agencies, the share of cooperative credit 
increased from 3 7 per cent to 22 per cent 
In the case of private credit, the share of 
professional moneylenders has come down 
from 46 8 per cent to 13 1 per cent and the 
shaie of agricultural moneylenders has 
come down from 25 2 per cent to 23 per cent 
while the share of relatives and fnends has 
increased from 11 4 per cent to 13 7 per 
cent In fact, it is the continued dependence 
of the rural population on expensive pnvate 
credit which is responsible for failure of debt 
legislations to solve the problem of rural 
indebtedness 

The share of institutional credit has in- 
creased considerably in all the states in the 
penod 1961-1971 While it increased from 
18 5 per cent to 35 7 per cent in India as a 
whole, it increased from 58 8 per cent to 
70 7 per cent in Maharashtra, from 35 5 per 
cent to 51 8 per cent in Gujarat, from 18 2 
per cent to 45 1 per cent in Kerala and from 
12 9 per cent to 43 9 per cent in Punjab 
These are the States where the cooperative 
movement is well established and has made 
rapid Strides It is in States where the 
cooperative movement is weak that institu- 
tional credit remains unimportant The 
cooperative structure is particularly weak 
in the eastern parts of the country though 
things have started improving The share of 
institutional credit comes to 11 6 per cent in 
Bihar, 9 2 per cent in Rajasthan, 15 3 per 
cent m Andhra Pradesh, 20 5 per cent in 
Jammu and Kashmir, 24 4 per cent in Tamil 
Nadu and 26 4 per cent in U P In Assam 
and West Bengal, the weak cooperative 
structure has been made up due to the 
importance of governmental credit m insti- 
tutional credit Except in Rajasthan, even m 
these states the share of institutional credit 
has increased considerably since 1961 
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(3) Purpose of borrowings Due to the in- 
creasing demands of modem agriculture 
which requires considerable capital, bor- 
rowings for productive purposes accounts 
for the bulk of indebtedness Substantial 
increase in government and cooperative 
credit to agriculture resulted in increase in 
productive debts from 37 3 per cent m 
1951-52 to 54 per cent in 1971-72 The share 
of farm business m total debts has increased 
from 34 4 per cent to 49 7 per cent In the 
same period the share of consumption debts 
has come down from 43 2 per cent to 37 8 
per cent In spite of this trend, borrowing 
for purposes of meeting consumption re- 
quirements continues to be important 

Indebtedness incurred for purposes of 
capital expenditure by cultivators increased 
from 26 8 per cent m 1961 to 34 7 per cent m 
1971 and the share of current expenditure 
(for buying fertilizer, seeds etc ) has in- 
creased from 9 8 per cent to 15 per cent 
The share of indebtedness for purposes of 
repayment of old debts has come down from 
5 per cent to 1 5 per cent These develop- 
ments should be considered as healthy 

(4) Distribution of indebtedness The bulk 
of indebtedness is accounted by the more 
affluent among the rural pupulation as they 
alone are in a position to provide sound 
security While advancing loans even gov- 
ernment departments and cooperative agen- 
cies are not free -from this bias This can be 
seen from the fact that cultivators in the 
asset group Rs 10,000 and above accounted 
for 84 1 per cent of institutional credit while 
those m the asset group Rs 2,500 and below 
accounted for 1 7 per cent of institutional 
credit m 1971-72 Since less affluent fanners 
are not in a position to provide good 
secunty they have to depend more on 
private credit This will become clear if we 
take into account the share of different 
groups in total credit supplied by all agen- 
cies including private moneylenders Out of 
such total credit, 69 8 per cent is accounted 


by farmers in the asset group of above 
Rs 10,000, 5 6 per cent by farmers in the 
asset group of below Rs 2,500 and 24 6 per 
cent by farmers in the asset group Rs 2 500- 
10,000 The preponderance of affluent rural 
households m the rural credit structure can 
be seen from the fact that rural households 
m the asset group of Rs 10,000 and above 
account for 30 4 per cent of indebted house- • 
holds only but they account for 62 8 per cent 
of the total debts Rural households m the 
asset group Rs 2,500 and below account for 
as much as 35 2 per cent of indebted 
households but only for 11 4 per cent of 
debts 

Ability of the borrower to provide secur- 
ity seems to be the most important factor 
guiding the lending agencies This can be 
seen from the fact that in the asset group of 
above Rs 10,000 personal secunty accounts 
for 40 to 50 per cent of total debts while m 
the case of cultivators in the asset group of 
Rs 500 and below only 3 per cent is secured 
debt Farmers in the asset group of Rs 
10,000 and above had 37 per cent of their 
debts secured by mortgage of property In the 
case of agncultural labour households 84 per 
cent of debt remains unsecured as they do not 
have secunty to offer 

A healthy development has been that in 
the penod 1961-71, the percentage of unse- 
cured debts has come down from 70 per cent 
to 58 per cent Debt against crop secunty 
has increased from 0 3 to 19 per cent 
thereby indicating the growing importance 
of crop loan system Group loan system is of 
advantage to tenants who do not have land 
to provide as secunty 

(5) Duration of debts and interest rates The 
present-day trend is in favour of long-term 
debts rather than short-term debts Thus, 
the share of debts for a penod of less than 
one year came down from 38 per cent of 
total debts in 1961 to 34 8 per cent in 1971 
The share of debts for a penod of 2 to 3 
years went up from 118 per cent to 15 6 per 
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cent The share of debts for a period of 5 to 
10 years has gone up from 9 2 per cent to 10 
per cent 

The tendency to borrow at high interest 
rate continues, because of dependence on 
credit from moneylenders In 1970-71, 15 1 
per cent of debts were taken at an interest 
rate of above 25 per cent Nearly 49 per cent 
of the amount was borrowed at an interest 
rate of 12 V 2 per cent to 25 per cent 

WEAKER SECTIONS 

In 1971-72 only 35 5 per cent of agricultu- 
ral labour households were indebted as 
against 46 1 per cent in the case of cultivat- 
ing households Similarly, debt per house- 
hold is also lower at Rs 161 for an agricultu- 
ral labour household as against Rs 605 for 
cultivating households Lower indebtedness 
amongst agricultural labour households re- 
flects on their lack of creditworthiness 
Indebtedness per labour household is less m 
the eastern states of Orissa (Rs 224), West 
Bengal (Rs 157), Bihar (Rs 275) and Assam 
(Rs 192) and Kerala (Rs 159) due to their 
lower ability to borrow 

Inability of agricultural labour households 
to borrow may be linked to their poverty 
According to the 25th Round of the Nation- 
al Sample Survey (July 1970-June 1971), a 
sizable proportion of the weaker sections of 
the rural population is having a per capita 
expenditure below Rs 34 The proportion 
works out to 63 per cent m Gujarat, 80 per 
cent in Onssa and Madhya Pradesh, 61 2 
per cent in Rajasthan and 39 5 per cent even 
in Punjab where agricultural labour house- 
holds enjoy a better standard of living than 
m other States According to the draft Fifth 
Plan (1974-79), the share of the bottom 30 
per cent of the population in 1973-74 was 
estimated at 13 46 per cent of total private 
consumption It has also been estimated 
that if private consumption of the bottom 30 
per cent was to be lifted to the minimum 
level by 1983-84, their share must be in- 


creased to 15 64 per cent 

Bonded labourers are even poorer than 
agricultural households They are so poor 
that they pledge themselves or a member of 
their family against a loan Under the 
Bonded Labour System (Abolition) Act 
1976, the State governments are taking 
action to identify, free and rehabilitate 
bonded labour 

The Government of India appointed in 
1971 a study group on relief of indebted- 
ness, land alienation and restoration m the 
tribal development agency areas The study 
group recommended 20 (a) establishment of 
debt relief courts to scale down debts, (b) 
advancing debt relief loans, (c) post-debt 
relief care, (d) assistance to share croppers 
to purchase ownership rights, (e) review of 
land alienation cases and restoration of 
tnbal lands illegally appropnated by non- 
tnbals, and (f) taking up land records 
operations in tnbal areas 

CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT 

Co-operative institutions are playing an 
increasing and important role in supplying 
credit to the rural sector The share of 
cooperatives in total credit supplies has 
increased from 3 7 per cent in 1951-52 to 22 
per cent in 1971-72 

In spite of increase m cooperative credit, 
the increase has not been adequate for 
solving the problem of rural indebtedness 
The all-India rural credit survey committee 
of the Reserve Bank of India observed “that 
the system, as it now operates in regard to 
purpose and supervision or recovery or 
turnover and overdues, is not a system of 
credit which is likely to attract funds on its 
own merits and m normal course of 
business” 21 The committee said, “Today, 
the agricultural credit that is supplied falls 
short of the right quantity, is not of the right 
type, does not serve the right purpose, and, 
by the cntenon of need (not overlooking the 
criterion of creditworthiness) often fails to 
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go to the right people The moneylender in 
most places (including the low economy or 
subsistence areas) and both he and the 
trader in the cash crop or more commercial- 
ised regions, provide the cultivator with all 
but a small proportion of the total credit 
actually obtained by him” 22 The loans 
which the government advances are gravi- 
tating to the big cultivators in agriculture 
and cooperative credit is going to large 
farmers primarily due to three reasons 23 
Firstly, land ownership came to be the 
dominating criterion both for admission of 
new members and extending credit Second- 
ly, cooperative leadership and management 
were m the hands of the bigger farmers 
Thirdly, lending was linked to possible 
increase in income 

FUTURE CREDIT REQUIREMENTS 

The National Commission on Agriculture 
had estimated that an investment of Rs 
16,000 crores was required by 1985 for 
meeting m full the credit requirements 24 
Out of this, the financial institutions should 
supply Rs 9,400 crores This took into 
account the production and investment re- 
quirements of all farmers 

POLICY 

A review of the problem of rural inde- 
btedness shows that the existing provisions 
of various moneylenders’ acts are not suffi- 
cient for protecting the rural borrowers in 
their dealings with indigenous bankers 
Debt legislations have not been able to 
prevent abuses by the system of moneylend- 
ing Moneylenders credit cannot reach those 
fanners who need it most on satisfactory 
terms 

With all their shortcomings indigenous 
bankers have been playing a useful role as 
they are supplying credit to those areas 
which commercial banks are not m a posi- 
tion to supply According to the Rural 
Banking Enquiry Committee, nothing 
would be gained by depnvmg the majonty 


of agriculturists of even the existing facilities 
for credit long before alternative supplv 
could be arranged 25 

In order to make the cooperative credit 
structure more efficient go\ernment con- 
trol over cooperative societies should be 
minimised 

It is necessary to pay special attention to 
the problem of weaker sections of the 
population The National Commission on 
Agriculture recommended organisation of 
farmers service societies for small and mar- 
ginal farmers and agricultural labourers 26 
These societies should provide on an inte- 
grated basis agricultural credit service to the 
farmer It would provide the required credit 
along with facilities for their conversion into 
inputs and services for improving their 
technology These recommendations of the 
commission have been accepted by the 
government 

The character of rural indebtedness has 
undergone a basic change over a period of 
years In the past almost the whole quantum 
of rural debts reflected on the poverty of the 
rural people Now only a part of rural 
indebtedness reflects on the poverty of the 
rural people as the large bulk of rural 
borrowings are for productive purposes 
However, the bulk of credit is borrowed by 
more affluent persons 

H LAXMINARAYAN 
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